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/ look to him as a light and not a lamp. 
He is a source of Initiative and friend 
of all that is creative or even merely new. 
He is a regionalist who has 
transcended regionalism. He is 
a hard critic and even stubborn. 

Many see much smoke round about 
him,—that is a sure sign of fire 
within—of which I have no doubt. 

— D. R. Bendrb, 

Distinguished Kannad 

Poet and Litterateur, 




PREFACE 


MahamahSpadhyaya Prof. D. V. Potdar completed sixty years of 
his life on'Shravan Suddha 5, Saka 1872 ( 5th August 1950 according 
to the English Calendar). In view of his selfless career of public 
life for over thirty-eight years since 1912, which he devoted towards 
many-sided cultural uplift of Maharashtra, a few of his friends and 
admirers, who were bound by feelings of attachment and reverence 
towards him, decided to celebrate his sixty-first birthday in a manner 
befitting his long record of public life. His services to the cause of 
historical research in general and to Maratha History in particular have 
also been no less significant. It was, therefore, decided to undertake 
the preparation of a CommemoYation Volume consisting of essays in 
historical and indological research written by worthy scholars—his 
friends and admirers,—as also by his old pupils. Dr. Surendra Nath 
Sen, M. A., ph. D., b. Litt., an old friend of Prof. Potdar was in¬ 
vited to undertake the work as its editor. Dr. Sen had just quitted 
his post of the Director of Archives, Government of India, and had 
joined the Delhi University. In spite of the pressure of work, he 
readily accepted our invitation and soon a local committee was formed 
consisting of Mr. C. G. Karve, Mr. V. S. Bendre, Mr. C. G. Kashikar 
and Prof. R. V. Oturkar, to call for contributions and see the work 
through the press. The committee was subsequently expanded by 
co-opting Messrs G. H. Khare, S. N. Joshi and Prof. D. V. Kale. A 
circular letter of request was sent to learned scholars of History all 
over India, and opportunity was also taken to contact a few of them 

personally at the last session of the Indian History Congress held at 

♦ 

Cuttack in December, 1949. Response to our effort was indeed very 
encouraging. Articles came pouring in from all quarters of the country 
from Patiala to Trivandrum and from Jodhpur to Gauhati, which in 
itself was a tribute to Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. D. V. Potdar whose 
service's to the cause of History have always been endearingly appre¬ 
ciated by one and all. The articles cover a very wide field and throw 
light on many an abstruse problem. We are really indebted to these 
scholars for having responded to the* appeal of the Committee. We 
also sincerely beg to be excused by those whose contributions could 
not find a place in this volume mainly because they could not reach 
us in time. 
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We had intended" to incorporate in this volume a few relevant 
details about the worthy scholars who are working in the field of his¬ 
torical and indological research and who have contributed - to this 
volume. In our opinion such information would have become very 
useful in helping the co-operation of scholars working in the same field. 
But the effort had to be given up, because not a few remained adamant 
and would not respond to our appeal ; while others, although kindly 
acceding to our request, evidently seemed jto have done so as a matter 
of courtesy. 

In the course of the year, Dr. S. N. Sen became the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Delhi University and his hands were full with the rerponsi- 
bilities of his new office. In spite of /he heavy work and other difficul¬ 
ties in his way, he found time to write letters of request to a few 
friends of his. requesting them to send their contributions. We are 
thankful to him for all he could do for us. Special mention must 
be made of Prof. P. K. Gode whose services and words of 
guidance are always available to those who undertake works like 
the present one. Dr. M. G. Dixit extended his helping hand in 
the work of proof correction. Mr. V. S. Chitale, M. a., b. T., t. d. 
prepared a list of Prof. Potdar’s writings and Prof. N. A. Gore 
prepared thd index. Prof. B. D. Verma, the renowned Persian scholar 
prepared'a listof orthographical and other errors in the English sec¬ 
tion and Mr. S. N. Joshi rendered a corresponding service for the 
Marathi section. We take this opportunity to offer our sincere thanks to 
one and all, including the willing and intelligent team of workers of 
the Samarth Bharat Press, without whose ready co-operation we could 
hardly have been able to see the work through the press. Lastly, we 
offer our humble and sincere felicitations to our MahamahSpadhyaya 
Prof. D. V. Potdar and pray God give him many more years of active 
and healthy life, so that he would act as a beacon light to those that 
would always be working in the field of History, which to us is a 
strenuous discipline of thought for understanding the synthetic effect 
of complex happenings. 

M. M. Potdar Sixty-first Birthday 
Celebration Mandal. * 

Dasara Day, Saka 1872 
Friday, 20th October, 1950. 
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Mah5mah5p5dhy5ya Prof. D. V. POTDAR, B.A. 

A Brief Chronology of Events in Life 

1890 5th August, Tuesday, Birth at Birwadi, Dist. Kolaba. 

Ancestral Surname of the family 1 Orpe *, who later 
became Potdar i.e. * Officer of the Treasury under Adil 
Shahi\ 

1906 Matric. Primary and High School Education in Nutan 

Marathi Vidyalaya, Poona. 

1910 B. A. College Education : Fergusson College, Poona. 

Attended the foundation meeting of the Bharat Itihas 
Samshodhak Mandal (Ashadh Suddh 1, Saka 1832, 7th 
July 1910). 

1914-1918 Secretary, *TCRT (Spring Lecture Series). 

1915 Life Member, Shikahan Prasarak Mandali, Poona. 

„ Asst. Secretary, B. I. S. Mandal. 

1916-1925 Superintendent, Marathi School, N. M. V., Poona. 

1918-1942 Secretary (with Sardar G. N. alias Abasaheb Mujumdar), 

B. I. S. Mandal. Since 1942, Chairman of* the Executive 
Council. 

1921-1934 Professor of Marathi and soon after Professor of History 

also, in the New Poona (subsequently known as Sir 
Parashurambhau) College, Poona. 

1922 Marathi Work, Published ' usirsT snRmc ’ History 

of Marathi Prose in the 19th Century upto 1875. 

,, Member Co-opted for Marathi on the Faculty of Arts, 

Bombay University. 

,, Member, Indian Historical Records Commission, Co-opted 

for the Session at Bombay. (Since 1940 Ordinary 
Expert Member nominated by Govt, of India). 

1926-1932 ^Superintendent, High School, N. M. V., Poona. 

1928 Maharashtra University Association, Started. 

1932 Sectional President, *TU^t tfTTSST PRIH, 

1933-1936 Editor, RTf&*r TT^T of the Maharashtra Sahitya Parishad. 
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( 2 ) 

1935 General Secretary, First Indian History Congress Session, 

Poona. (One of the founders of the organisation). 

1937 Sectional President, Indian History Congress, (Maratha 

History Section), Allahabad. 

1939 President, 

1939 Member, Provincial Board for Education in Hindustani, 

Subsequently its Chairman from 1942 onwards, 

1943 President, *T?TTr$ 

1946-1950 ,, Shikshan Prasarak Mandali, Poona. 

1946-1950 Vice-Chairman, pfrtfU 

1948 President, Indian History Congress, XI Session, Delhi. 

i, Member, Indian National Commission for co-operation with 

UNESCO, (Nominated by Govt, of India), 

,, Member, Peshwa Daftar Committee. 

,, Kul-Guru (Vice-Chancellor), fawrfis. 

1948-1950 Member, Provincial Council of Education, Govt, of Bombay, 

1949 Member of the Court, and Member of the Academic Council, 

University of Poona. 

1949 Chairman, Tamasha Inquiry Committee, Bombay Govt. 

1950 Member, State Board for Monuments and Archives, Govt* 

of Bombay. 

. It Chairman, Hindi Teaching Committee. 

(A more detailed reference to institutions with which Prof . D. V . Potdar 
is connected will be found in the Marathi Section . A fairly 
exhaustive list of the articles written by Prof . D . V . Potdar 
has also been prepared and published in the 

Marathi Section ). 
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A TAMIL ACCOUNT OF SIVAJI'S EXPEDITION TO 
THE SOUTH AND THE MUGHAL SIEGE OF GINGEE 

Prof. C. S. Shrinivasachari, m. a. 

The Karnataka Rajakkai Savtstara Charitam of Narayana Kone, 
included in the Mackenzie Manuscripts, was compiled after consulta¬ 
tion of numerous sources, Hindu and Muhammadan, at the special 
request of Colonel William Macleod, Commissioner of Arcot, during 
the Governorship of Lord William Esntinck. It is a general history of 
Peninsular India, down to Kaliyuga Year 4908, Cyclic Year Akshaya, 
Vikrama Saka 1864, Salivahana Saka 1729 (A.d. 1807-8 ). Of its eight 
kandas or sections, the 7th treats of the Marathas and the Tuluva 
country and the 6th of the Hassan dynasty of the Deccan Kingdom; 
while the last section deals with the Lower Karnataka country. The 
author distinguishes between the Gingee country which he calls Chola- 
mandalam and the Tondaimandalam or Conjeevaram region on the one 
hand and the Choladcsam along the lower Kaveri, on the other. 1 The 
8th section contains very many details of “intrigues, perfidies and 
consequent wars long before any Europeans intermeddled with the 

politics of the peninsula,” of much of which Orme was not aware. 

* 

i 

The following translated extracts from the Chronicle throw some 
light upon the two topics noted above. The Mussalmans had ruined the 
country of Karnatak Payanghat, transforming temples into mosques; and 
in order to restore national honour, King Sivaji, ruler of the Maratha 
country in the Deccan, descended by the valley of Ambur in 1080 Fasli 
with 100,000 men, horsemen and gunners with Ram Raja, Ekoji Raja 
Tukoji Bhosla etc. ' 


1. W. Taylor in his Cataloguee Raisonnee, ( 1857) (Vol. Ill, pp. 34-41 ) 
credits the Charitram with an approximation to the character of a true 
history, particularly in the last sections, and as having helped in the 
construction of a historical narrative to the time of Krishna (Deva ) Raya. 
Apart from the crudeness of the language and spelling of words and of 
the Muhammadan terms frequently interspersed, the 8th section is well 
worthtranslating and editing. A French translation of this section was 
P u hh*hed by M. Gnana Diagou in 1939 from a copy obtained from the 
India Office Collection ; and the writer of this paper has prepared an 
English translation of the same. 
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Z C. 3. SHRINIVASACHARI 
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The king of Srirangapatnam and other kings paid tribute to Sivaji 

through vakils. In addition, the chief p&layapattu (palayam) of 

Chittoor, the rulers of Bommurajapalayam and of Kalahasti, Bangaru 

Yachama Nayak, the Mansabdar of the Badshah went in person to Sivaji 

and presented to him all the chiefs beginning with those of Wandavasi. 

Sivaji gained the allegiance of all the Musalmans from Satgadh, Vellore 

etc., and arranged for the security of all the country. He gave Arm 

and Vellore to Ranoji Raji Serfoji Bosala and advanced on Gingee. It 

is thus that the Marathas took possession of all the country that had 

already been brought under the subah of Hyderabad. 

“ In Gingee Killedar Nazar Khan and Faujdar Sidi Ambar Khan 
strengthened themselves and gave battle to the enemy. But the army 
of the Mahrattas proved itself to be stronger. The struggle was 
violent and the Sennegadh fort was taken. Both parties suffered consi¬ 
derable losses. Then Sivaji took by assault the fortress whose hills 

and bastions he strengthened.” Round the entire fortress of Gingee 

there were then four encircling walls built by the Kovalar rulers and 
the Nayaks. He preserved the inner fortress which was at the foot 
of Rajagiri hill and had the three outer walls called Adayavalanjan 
{lit. —encircling) demolished. He raised walls in the form of a 
triangle which ran straight between Chennagadh and Krishnagiri, from 
Krishnagiri to Rajagiri and from Rajagiri to Chennagadh and the fort 
of Muthlalu Nayak. King Sivaji reigned enforcing respect for justice 
and sent his forces against Tanjore. 

4 

It is true that Shahji before his death had given to his younger son, 
Venkoji, his jaghir of Bangalore. He had confided his son Venkoji to 
his Brahmin minister Ragunatha Narayana Hanumante. For his part 
the latter considered Venkoji as his own son. 

X 

“ Fired by ambition, Venkoji unjustly took possession eventually 
of the kingdom of Tanjore by force of arms. To pacify the country 
and make the population admit his authority, he had to spend all the 
wealth amassed in the royal treasury by the previous king Vijayaraghava 
Nayak. Far from succeeding, this subterfuge only served to alienate 
the neighbouring chiefs. He had to fight them incessantly and raise 
armies, which could not be done without enormous expenditure. 

“ Then famine having taken its part, it was not possible for him to 
levy further imposts on the inhabitants. Having deliberated, he 
determined to confiscate the wealth of the temples which drew on him 
the hatred of Hanumante. The latter therefore took leave of his king 
under the pretext of making in his old age the pilgrimage to Benares. 
In reality he went to see King Sivaji to inform him of the rapines and 
plunderings of his brother* 
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“ It ia not therefore surprising that on the pioua mind of Sivaji the 
account of his father’s minister made a painful impression and he 
resolved to bring his brother back to a more scrupulous observance of 
his dharma. But knowing the obstinacy and the situation of his brother, 
Sivaji took proper action. Besides he sent emissaries to his brother to 
claim his share of the ancestral property. 

“ For fifteen years from the death of Shahji, Sivaji had allowed his 
brother peaceful possession of the revenues of the jaghir of Bangalore. 
If he reclaimed so tardily his share, it was not that he had any idea of 
enriching himself, but only endeavoured to bring his brother back to a 
juster appreciation of realities. The best proof of it was that he had 
proposed to his brother to submit their differences to arbitration and 
he had himself appointed three arbitrators.” 

II 

Raja Ram Chhattrapati reigned as Maharaja of the Carnatic up to 
1096 fasli. 

Being at Aurangabad in the Deccan, Alamgir Badshah appointed 
Shahzada Kambaksh as the Faujdar of the Deccan. He entrusted to him 
an army of 300,000 horsemen and gunners, added to the troops supplied 
by the kings of Hindustan, including those of Jaipur, Udaipur, Bharat* 
pur and Bundelkhand, under Nawab Amir-ul Umara, Zulfikar Khan 
Bahadur Nasrat Jang. So this army made war on the Marathas of the 
province of Satara. 

After having smoothed all the difficulties in the Deccan, the 
Badshah entrusted to Amir-ul-Umara 100,000 horse, 2,000 cannon, 
200,000 foot, many lambadis, pack oxen/elephants, camels, 52 amirs, 
including the Mansabdar of the Badshah, Bangaru Yachama Nayak and 
his men, with orders to subjugate the king of Gingee and' his partisans 
who governed the Carnatic. In the year Akshaya ,* the army of the 
Shahzada and the Nawab arrived in the heights of the valley of Ambur. 
Informed of this Raja Ram barred their way with 30,000 Carnatic 
horsemen and musketeers. For one year, this army remained at this 
spot, whilst the horsemen of the army of the Badshah promenaded at 
the foot of the defiles of the Carnatic. There were even two serious 
battles here. Then the army of the Badshah retreated along the river 
Krishna and the army of Raja Ram returned to Gingee, 

£• The date 1686-7 is apparently antedated, 
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In the year Sukla * 1099 fasli, the Nawab Amir-ul Umara Bahadur 
came with an army more numerous than the old one by one half, with 
all the amirs and descended on the plain to the north-east of Gingee 
stretching from Desur upto Tindivanam. The horsemen of the army 
spread themselves up to the Coleroon river to the south. While the 
emissaries of the Badshah proceeded to Ariyalur and Udayarpalayam in 
the Chola country and up to the region of Tanjore, the Nawab subju¬ 
gated the northern part of the Carnage and posted everywhere his 
governors. He himself invested the fortress (ofGingee) and laid 
siege to it. 

“ As for Raja Ram, he placed his horsemen outside and in the 
interior of the fortress, had dam-dama cannon mounted on the bastions 
and wherever it was felt necessary. In this manner .the army of the 
enemy was attacked with cannon. 

“ The Nawab erected a tower to the south-east ;in the village of 
Idayalam, a second one to the east near the valley and a third near the 
Kuppam, to the west of Gingee. On these towers were mounted large 
cannon whose shots answered the shots from the fortress. Sometimes 
the soldiers of Raja Ram sallied out of the fortress to attack those who 
mounted guard round these towers. 

“ During this siege the fortress of Raja Ram was revictualled by 
way of Vettavanam across the woods. The Nawab knew this ; and up 
to the year 1106 fasli, (1696-97) he dragged on the siege operations 
purposely. Moreover all the world knew that. 

“Then Bangaru Yachama Nayak denounced Nawab Amir-ul- 
Umara Bahadur by a letter to the Badshah, accusing him of connivance 
with Raja Ram and of aiding him to revictual the place. The Badshah 
showed this letter to the Wazir Nawab Asad Khan, father of the Amir- 
ul-Umara. He replied, “ It is now nearly fifty years that I have held 
the office of minister. There has not been any single dishonest act 
on my part and there shall never be.’’ So the Badshah addressed a 
partoana to the Amir-ul Umara and took care to attach to it Yachama 
Nayak’s letter of denunciation. 

“ There was more : on his part the Nawab Asad Khan wrote 
' Conduct yourself in such a way that we shall not be treated as dis¬ 
honest men.’/’ After having read the parwana and the letter of his^father 
Amir-ul Umara killed with a stroke of the sword Baiigaru Yachama 
Nayak. 4 At the same time the Badshah sent to the Nawab money for 


3. 1689-90 a.:d. 

4. Rajah Bangaru Yachama Naidu Bahadur was of the 22nd venern- 
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the upkeep of the army as well as fresh troops under the direction of 
Nawab Daud Khan, Mohamed Sayid Kevud and Venkatapati* On 
their arrival the siege operations were intensified. 

Ill 

As for Raja Ram, he decided not to stay any more within the for¬ 
tress. So he sent for the Killedar of Melacheri and with all his effects 


tion of the Velugoti family and held sway over Mallur and some of the 
neighbouring parganahs in the Chittoor district. 

He is credited with a victory at Lakkireddipalli over a chief who 
had rebelled against the Sultan of Golconda and got from the latter as 
reward, the titles of Rajah Bahadur and shash hazari mansab (command 
of 6,000 horse) and privileges of sabji ambari % goshpesh and the honours 
of panchamaratib. He is .also credited in the chronicles, with having 
been highly esteemed by Aurangzib himself for his valour and was once 
thought of by that Emperor for replacing Nawab Zulfikar Khan himself. 
This last is held to be the motive of the Nawab for bringing about his 
death during the Mahanavami festival, at a time when all weapons were 
reserved for worship and could not be used for war or wear, by inviting 
the unarmed Rajah to his tent and treacherously murdering him therein, 
by causing the whole tent to fall on his head, while he himself had with¬ 
drawn outside on some plea. 

Yachama Nayak had acted for some time as the chief adviser of 
Rajaram at Gingee ; but when he found himself thrown into the back¬ 
ground by other military advisers likeDhanaji, he left the Marathas in a 
huff in March 1693, and sought to carve out a dominion for himself. And 
it was only after he had contrived to get possession of Satgadh and ex¬ 
tended his power eastwards in the direction of Vellore and had actually 
come into hostilities with Rajaram, that he was cajoled by Zulfikar Khan 
to go over to the Mughal side, and tempted with a bait of a six thousand 
rank mansab and a fief in the Carnatic which would fetch about three 
lakhs of hun per annum. 

Yachama Nayak wrote a letter to the Mughal Emperor, exposing 
Zulfikar Khan’s treasonable collusion with the Marathas and his deli¬ 
berate prolongation of the siege of Gingee with a view to seizing power 
for himself on the death of Aurangzib. The Nayak moreover offered that 
he himself would capture the fort in eight days with his own troops 
unaided. This letter to the Mughal Emperor was, however, intercepted 
by Asad Khan ; and Zulfikar Khan accused Yachama Nayak of treason 
against the Mughal and had him killed. On the day of the Mahanavami 
feast, he went on some pretext to North Mallur, the Rajah’s capital, and 
knowing that on that day all weapons of war were reserved for special 
worship, and were not therefore available for war or wear, he invited the 
Rajah to his o\^n tent for a short interview. The latter of course went un¬ 
armed, and after a few minutes’ conversation with him in the tent, the 
Nawab withdrew on some plea, leaving the Rajah inside. Soon the 
ropes were cut and the whole tent was instantly pulled down on the 
head of the Rajah so as to cause him immediate death. His followers, 
being also unarmed, were of no avail in saving the Rajah. 
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prepared himself to set out with his family, soldiers and goods. The 
Nawab was not aware of this preparation. 

“ It has been a long time, ,, said the Nawab, “ twelve years that 1 
have come to fight the King of Gingee. During this time the treasure 
of the Badshah has been spent. We should not delay hereafter.” So 
he gave the order to attack the fortress. Nawab Daud Khan assailed 
with his soldiers the Sennagadh fort ; Kevud with his men attacked the 
Krishnagiri fort and the Nawab with his troops assaulted the fortress on 
the side of the main gate . 

At the same time Raja Ram had the Tiruvannamalai gate opened, 
and escaped from the fort and made towards the west. 

"It was on the 2nd Thai of the Cyclic year y Iswara , 1101 Fasli , that 
the army of the Nawab took by assault the fortress and the gate by which it 
entered received the name of c gate of the capture by assault 5 ” 

On the news of the flight of Raja Ram the Nawab sent his troops in 
pursuit. With the exception of the soldiers who guarded the fortress, 
the entire army of the Nawab put itself in pursuit of Raja Ram and 
succeeded in encircling his troops. They escaped to Pennattur and here 


5. t Thi* date is equivalent to Friday, 31st December 1697 O. S. 

A letter from Fort St. George of 28th December 1697, contained a 
report, “ that Zulfikar Khan has set up his flag on one of the hills of 
Gingee and makes a show of taking the place.” ( Letters from Fort St. 
George t 1697, page 34.) As the three hills were strongly fortified it was 
very likely that they could not be captured all at one stroke and there 
were probably intervals of some days before all of them could be 
captured. * * • 

The first of Thai is generally celebrated in South India as Sankrdnti . 
Bhimsen’s reference to Sankranti on which day, according to him the fort 
fell was most likely based on what he heard from the country people 
as the Sankranti day ; it is not probably the monthly entry of the sun into 
the Zodiac, but the special Sankranti which came annually about the end 
of December in English Old Style dates, till September 3rd, 1752 when 
the calendar was added to by eleven days, in order to correspond with 
the computations made by Roman Catholic countries from October 5th, 
1582, when they adopted the New Style of reckoning. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar has left the question of the date of the fall of 
the fortress open. Thus he gives a note on the dates embodied in his 
sources of information :—" M. A. 391 explicitly says that Jinji was cap¬ 
tured on 6th Shaban, 41st of Aurangzib ( equal to 7th Feb. 1698). The 
Madras Diary of 2nd January 1698 records : 1 A letter from Amir Jahan 
from the Mughal camp received to-day advises that the Nawab has taken 
the Jinji forts all but one which also offers to capitulate.* If we read 
Rajab instead of Shaban in M. A. we get 8th January. Bhimsen ( 135 a ) 
says that the fort fell on a Sankranti, which would give 2nd or 31st 
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also they were attacked. But they valiantly defended themselves and 
on the next day reached Tiruvannamalai. From here they marched by 
the defile of Chengama to Tiruppattur and finally by way of Kolar 
escaped to the Deccan. The army of the Nawab pursued them upto 
the gorge of the defile and then turned back. 

IV 

Nawab Amir-ul Umara organised the administration of Gingee, 
appointed Kakad Khan as the Killedar of the fortress and Gazafar Khan 
its Faujdar. Nawab Daud Khan was appointed Faujdar of the Carnatic 
country, by order of the Huzur Secretariat of the Badshah in 1108 fasli. 
Muhammad Sayyid as the Diwan, Lala Dakkan Rai as peshkar of the 
Diwani and Lala Tondarmal as the Sherishtadar of the Carnatic. 

Throughout 1698, Zulfikar Khan was busy in the restoration of 
order in the neighbouring country. He marched into the Tanjore 
country and encamped at Tiruvaiyar where he secured the submission 
of Ekoji Bhonsle, whose vakil submitted nazar and contributions for the 
expenses of the troops and promised to pay a regular tribute. Similar 
claims were successfully enforced, for the time being, over the Nayak 
ruler of Trichinopoly and the Marava poligars of Ramnad and Siva- 
ganga. He also installed Kumara Yachama Nayak in his father’s place 
and gave him a suitable mansab and jaghir and gave Shivanath Singh, 
the head of a contingent sent to help him, and his officers, jaghirs in the 
taluks of Tiruvannamalai and Tiruvati, comprehended in the irrigation 
area of the anicut at Tiruvennainallur. Shivanath Singh was given 
charge of the killedari of Chengi ( Gingee ), Madanmust and Desur and 
is said by the Tamil chronicler to have come into possession of his 
killedari charge in Fasli 1107, cyclic year, Istoara. 

Further, Zulfikar Khan seems to have appointed at first as the 
faujdar of the Carnatic, Daud Khan, who was his second in command 
in the siege of Gingee and who was reported to have been primarily 
responsible for its capture by a strategic assault on it. The appoint- 


January. Chitnis (ii. 58), as usual is grossly incorrect, giving Chaitra 
pratipad Sudi 1618 = 23rd March 1696, as the date of the capture.” 
( J. Sarkar : History of Aurangzib ’ Vol. V, p. 108, foot-note.) 

Scott ( History of the Deccan, Vol. II) has given the date 1700 A. D. 
( A. H. 1112) for the capture of the fort. 

According to Bhimsen, the agent of Dalpat Rao Bundela, whose 
account has been an invaluable contemporary source, being the testimony 
of an eye-witness, the fort fell on a Sankranti day, which is equated to 
either 2nd January 1698 or 31st January 1698, as either of the dates 
marks the entry of the sun into one of the signs of Zodiac, such entry 
being termed the sankranti. 
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ment seems to have been made by the orders of the Mughal Emperor tft 
Fasli 1108 or 1698-9 A. D. 

Sarup Singh was an officer in immediate attendance on the Raja of 
Bundelkhand. Aurangzib got his services from the Raja and sent him to 
Zulfikar Khan, with a farman appointing him governor of Gingee. 
This Sarup Singh was the father of Raja Desing, the hero of ballad 
fame. 

Under this farman, the Nawab, ‘Amir-ul Umara, gave him the 
killedari of Gingee and sent him with the order to Gasafar Khan (the 
Gussafar Khan of the Company’s records) and Kakad Khan. Sarup 
Singh entered office as killedar of Gingee in the year Fasli 1110, year 
Vikrama, (or A. D. 1700 ) and took possession of the fortress. Killedar 
Gasafar Khan and Fau]dar Kakad Khan retired and joined the army of the 
Nawab. Payya Ramakrishna was appointed vaknavis (recorder). Shaikh 
Nur was appointed head of the guard. Shikar Udaya Ram became the 
jupya navis (writer of replies to petitions). Chalchiram became 
tahavildar (treasurer). Sri Ram became huzur •amani (collector of 
revenue ). Other officials like huzur mendi ( supervisor of boundaries ?), 
huzur topchi (commander of artillery) and others of the Padushayi 
service, numbering 5,000 remained as killa dhainath 6 under the orders 
of the Nawab. Sarup Singh kept with him this dhainath 5,000, along 
with his own three hundred horse, took possession of his own jaghir 
of the eight-fold parganah in Gingee, Valudavur, Tindivanam, Tiru- 
vamattur, Asapur, Tirukkovilur, Vettavanam and other places. Nawab 
Amir-ul Umara Zulfikar Khan Bahadur Nasrat Jang, in accordance with 
the orders of the Badshah, made over the faujdari of the Karnatak to 
Daud Khan as its faujdar, Muhammad Sayyid Khan as its dewan, and 
Todar Mai as its sheristadar, and reached Aurangabad in the same year 
of Vikrama. 6 7 


6. Is it tain&t ?—Ed. 

7. Several of the dates given are only approximate. 
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SOME GAPS IN THE HISTORY OF VAIS'AU 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, Patna University, Patna 

The Lichchhavis of VaiSali have played an important role in 
ancient India ; however, their ^history is but imperfectly known. Vai&li 
is stated to have been founded by a king named Vi£ala in hoary past and 
his descendants ruled there for several generations. Among the 
VaiSali ruins, there is still an old fort, locally known as Raja-Vishal- 
ka - Garh, but its antiquity apparently does not go back to the pre- 
Mauryan period. The Dynasty of king ViSala was later supplanted 
by a republic, but when and how this change took place is not known. 
It appears that the rise of VaiSali was more or less coeval with the 
decline of Janakapurl of the Videhas; whether the one was connected 
with the other, we do not know. 

VaUali rises into sudden prominence with the rise of Buddhism. 
The Buddha had a great affection for this city and its republican 
constitution and occasional references to them in the Buddhist literature 
enable us to get a fairly good picture of the working of the Lichchhavi 
constitution. We learn that in the hey-day of their prosperity, the 
Lichchhavis cultivated martial habits, were leaders in trade and coloni¬ 
sation, worked their constitution in its true spirit by holding the meet¬ 
ings of their parliament frequently and conducting its business smoothly, 
without allowing any parties and factions to grow to disfigure their 
public life and ruin their state prosperity. Things changed for the worse 
owing to the machinations of Vassakara, a minister of their sworn 
enemy, king Ajata£atru of Rajagrha. This minister took shelter at 
Vai£ali, as a refugee from the wrath of his master. The Lichchhavis did 
not know that he was working as a fifth columnist and put him in charge 
of their administration of justice. He fomented quarrels among them, 
which made the working of their democratic constitution an 
impossibility. Owing to their growing quarrels, they could not present 
a united front to the invasion of AjataSatru and so they were defeated 
and their kingdom was annexed to the growing Magadha empire. 

This annexation took place in c . 480 B.c. The history of the 
Lichchhavis for the next eight hundred years is a blank. They sudden¬ 
ly come in dTir view with the rise of the Gupta empire. We find that 
their state was a powerful one and that the matrimonial alliance with 
them was one of the main causes for the rise and expansion of the Gupta 
power. 


9 
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What was the history of the Lichchhavis during this long interval of 
800 years ? We do not know it, but since excavations are started at the 
site of VaiiSli this year, (1950 a.d.) it is desirable that we should set the 
problems before us which can be properly answered only by the discovery 
of new facts. Some speculative conjectures will be necessary for this 
purpose. They will be either proved or disproved by the evidence of 
excavations. Excavations are expected to throw no particular light 
upon the pre-Buddhist history of the city,.though it is not impossible that 
we may be able to get the traces of some of the Chaityas revered by the 
Lichchhavis before the rise of Buddhism. We hardly get any notices of 
the Lichchhavis after the annexation of their state by Ajata£atru. It is 
however improbable that the Lichchhavis should have submitted to the 
imperialistic administration for a long time. It is not impossible that 
they may have reasserted their independence when the power of the 
Haryahka dynasty declined. Under the Nandas and Mauryas, they 
must have again recognised the imperial sway of Pataliputra, but it is 
very likely that they enjoyed local autonomy under them, as did the 
Yaudheyas and the Arjunayanas under the Guptas. We have been 
recently lucky in finding a Mauryan site at Chakramdas village in the 
Vai£ali area; its excavation will throw considerable light on the 
Lichchhavi history in the Mauryan period. We may find that VaiSali 
was then a busy and prosperous centre of a Provincial Government, 
under the Nandas and the Mauryas, as it was under the Guptas at a later 
period. 

The power of Pataliputra declined rapidly after the death of 
Pushyamitra Sunga, and a number of provinces became independent. I 
would not be surprised if the excavations proved that the Lichchhavis had 
become an independent republic in c. 100 B.c. and continued to be the 
same for nearly 150 years. The Manusmjti , which was probably com¬ 
posed during this interval, refers to the Lichchhavis as powerful 
Kshatriyas, though fallen to a low state on account of the non-perform¬ 
ance of the Sanskaras and the non-invitation to Brahamanas for their 
religious rites. This would tend to show that the Lichchhavis were 
mostly Jains or Buddhists at this time, but still famous for their 
military prowess. They must have reverted back to their republican 
form of Government, and it is not unlikely that : they may have 
begun to issue coins, as did the contemporary republics of northern 
India. We have reached the Sufiga level at Raja-Vishal-ka-Garh, and if 
further and extensive excavations are carried out there, I Expect that a 
number of the problems of the Lichchhavi bistory pertaining to this 
dark period will be solved. The so-called Panchala coins as well as 
AyodhyS coins have been attributed to the Sungas by one school of 
thought. So far they have not been found in Bihar, the central seat of 
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their power, in large numbers. In the recent Buxar hoard of about 300 
KushSna coins, only seven Paflchala and Ayodhya coins were found. 
We must try to ascertain whether we get any of these coins in the 
Sufiga stratum of the Vai6ali ruins. If they are absent, the issuers of 
the Paficbala and Ayodhya coins may have to be differentiated from the 
Bufigas. 

There is a persistent Jain tradition to the effect that there was a 
period of Saka rule at Pataliputra, when their chiefs bearing the title of 
the Murun^as ruled over the city. The widowed sister of one 
Murunda king is said to have become a Jain nun ( AbhidhanarSjettdra, 
Vol. II p. 726 ); another Murunda king is said to have himself become 
a Jain (Ibid, vol. IX, p. 1739 ). * 

Stray coins found at VaiSali, which have been preserved in the 
local museum at Vai£ali, tend to confirm this tradition. This museum 
has a large number of Kushana copper coins, mostly issued by 
Kanishka. Their stratification is not known, and it is not impossible 
that they may have come to Vai$ali through traders or pilgrims. But pil¬ 
grims or traders do not usually carry copper coins over long distances 
and I am inclined to think that the Kushana copper coins found at Vai£ali 
tend to show that the city had been conquered by the Kushanas under the 
leadership of Kanishka. If extensive excavations are carried out at 
Raja-Vishal-ka-Garh, we may come across a large number of Kushana 
coins, mostly of Kanishka in the pre-Gupta stratum. 

Such a discovery will confirm the Jain tradition of the Murunda rule 
at Pataliputra and will also explain the emergence of the Puri-Kushan 
coin type of Orissa. The recent discovery of a hoard of 300 Kushan 
coins at Buxar, for which we are indebted to Mr. S. V. Sohoni, I.C.S., 
also tends to show that Kanishka was for some time ruling over southern 
Bihar. His viceroy Kharapallana, who is known to be governing at 
Banaras in 81 A. D., probably supervised the administration of Bihar as 
well. Or, our excavations may reveal the existence of another Kushana 
viceroyalty either at Pataliputra or at Vai&ili. 

The Lichchhavis of Vaisali must have taken a leading part in 
expelling the Kushanas soon after the death of Kanishka, as did the 
other republics of India in the north-west. If no coins of Huvishka 
are found in VaiSali ruins, we may presume that the Lichchhavis 
regained their independence during his reign. It, however, appears 
that local Kushana or Saka chiefs continued to rule at Pataliputra 
longer than at VaiSali. Excavations will probably show that the 
Lichchhavi republic continued to flourish from c. 150 to 320 A. D. It 
is quite likely that it may have issued its own coins, as did the other 
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contemporary Irepublics. It is quite possible that new discoveries 
may show that the reverse legend Lichchhavayaft on the coins of 
Chandragupta I was borrowed or adapted from earlier coinage of the 
Lichchhavis, the excavator’s spade ought to find these coins. It will 
also be able to throw a lot of welcome light upon the history of 
Vailali in the Gupta period. We all know that Samudragupta was born 
of the Lichchhavi princess Kumaradevi, but how much pleased we shall 
feel if the excavations reveal to us who was the father of Kumaradevi, 
and what precise position he occupied in the Lichchhavi administration 1 

One of the aims of the explorations and excavations near about 
VailSli should be the identification of the places and Stupas mentioned 
by Fa Hien and Yuan Chwang. This work is not really so difficult as one 
may think at the outset. There can be hardly any doubt that the royal 
city or fort mentioned by Yuan Chawang must be Raja-Vishal-ka-Garh ; 
its dimensions tally with those given by the Chinese pilgrim and excava¬ 
tions have shown that it continued to be in occupation from c. ISO B.c. to 
the 5th century A. d. The Vihara or SaAgharama, in which Yung Chwang 
sojourned, was to the north-west of the royalcity, that is Raja-Vishal-ka- 
Garh; it is probably represented by a portion of the Tila or Garh to the 
north of the Kharo-na-pokhra; this place is north-west of Raja-Vishal- 
ka-Garh, as required by Yuan Chawang’s account. The tower of 
Deposited Bows and Clubs should be also in the vicinity of or a part of 
the same ' Tila ’ as it was half a mile to the north-west of the Gupta 
period city of Raja-Vishal-ka-Garh. To the east of Yuan Chwang’s 
Vihara was the Stupa built to commemorate the place where Sariputta 
got enlightenment. Manikpur Garh, which is almost due east of Yuan 
Chwang’s Vihara may once have contained the remains of this Stupa. 
The StQpa built over the relics of the Buddha, when they were first 
brought in c. 487 b.c., should be to the further south of Manikpur Tila. 
This must have been the most prominent Stupa of the locality and may 
be identified with the Stupa which has the Muslim Darga upon it and is 
to the south of Raja-Vishal-ka-Garh. According to Fa Hien the Vihara 
where the Buddha was believed to be staying, was in the great forest 
(Mahavana) to the north of Vaiiali. We have still an area called 
Madhuvana and it is almost to the north of Vai£ali. Excavations and 
explorations should show whether Bhagwanpur was at any time connect¬ 
ed with the Buddha, who was always addressed as Bhagavan. Bhagwan¬ 
pur is due west of Raja-Vishal-ka-Garh, and may have been on the out¬ 
skirts of Mahavana, which may have once stretched upto its boundary. 
On the occasion of his last departure from Vaidali, the Buddha left the 
city by the western gate and walked for about a mile before he turned 
back to take his last view of Vai4ali. This place was about one mile to 
the north-west of Yuan Chwang’s monastery. The relics of the 
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commemorative StOpa built over this place should be looked for near 

!-\ > A ?,°J Can P‘^ ar or j n mounds locally known to-day as Bhimasena- 
ka-Palia. In proposing the above Identifications, I have all along assum- 
ed that the distances and directions given by Yuan Chwang are correct* 
This assumption is rendered very probable by the significant fact that 
his statement is found to be absolutely reliable in the only case where it 
can be definitely checked. He states that the stone pillar of A4oka was 
to the north-west of the Vihsjfa where he was staying. The Asokan 
pillar near Kolhua is exactly to the north-west of Kharona-Pokhra, by 
the side of which was built the VihSra where Yuan Chwang was staying. 
Yuan Chwang’s dimensions of the Royal City tally with those of Raja* 
Vishal-ka-Garh. It would, therefore, be not an unreasonable procedure 
to assume Yuan Chwang’s statements to be substantially true and to 
proceed to identify the places mentioned by him through further 
explorations and excavations. 

It is interesting to note that the route of the Buddha's last depar¬ 
ture, which I had tentatively fixed with the help of the account of Yuan 
Chwang, has been confirmed by this year’s excavations which tend to 
show that there was a concrete road passing from Raja-Vishal-ka-Garh 
via Chakramdas to Kolhua. I would like to offer my hearty congratula¬ 
tions to Mr. Krishnadeva, who was in charge of the excavations, for this 
discovery. His excavations have further shown that the site of the 
modern village Chakramdas did not continue in occupation long after 
the Mauryan period. It appears that at VaiSali, different sites were in 
occupation in different periods as at Taxila. Further explorations and 

excavations are necessary to unravel the mystery of the different sites. 



THE HISTORY OF MAIZE ( MAKA) IN INDIA — 

BETWEEN a. d. 1500 AND 1900 

P. K. Gode, m. a., Poona 

For the last ten years I have been studying the history of Indian 
plants of medical and nutritive value in response to the suggestion 
made to me by my esteemed friend, the late Dr. Birbal Sahni, F. R. S. 
Several papers on this history have already been published by me in 
different Oriental journals and other publications. While engaged in the 
study of the history of Indian plants in 1948, the General Secretary of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, wrote to me on 5th April 
1948 as follows:— 

" I enclose copy of a letter' received from the Registrar, Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi, asking for some 
information concerning the existence of corn (Zea Mays ) in India 
long before the discovery of America by Columbus. I shall be 
grateful if you will kindly let me know your remarks on the 
subject for forwarding to the Research Institute in New Delhi.” 

I informed the General Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal that information given to the Agronomist of Texas by Indian 
students about historical records proving the existence of Corn ( Zea 
Mays ) in India before the discovery of America by Columbus was 
incorrect, if not misleading, as I shall show in a special paper project¬ 
ed by me on the history of Maize in India, which I have been studying 
for the last few years. 

Subsequent to the above reply I got into direct touch with the 
Agronomist of Texas viz. Prof, R. G. Reeves and sent to him many of 
my papers on the history of Indian plants. Prof. Reeves has now sent 

1. This letter dated 17 th March 1948 forwarded to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal the following letter dated 19th August 1947 from the 
Agronomist, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, Texas (D.S. A.):— 

“ I have recently been talking with students from your country 
(India) and some of them tell me that there are historicAl records of the 
existence of Corn (Zea Mays)in your country long before the discovery 
of America by Columbus. I have been interested in the*hi6tory of Corn for 
a number of years and would like to have more information concerning 
these reports. Will you please pass this inquiry along to the person wbo 
can give me some suggestions and literary reference with the most con¬ 
venience. I shall thank you very much for doing me this favour/’ 

14 
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to me his book* on Corn or Zea Mays in" which he has traced the history 
of this plant from non-Indian sources. 

I note below some points from this history for the information of 
readers to whom Prof. Reeves' book may not be easily available:— 

Pages 7-9 

(1) November 5,1492 — Two Spaniards delegated by Cristopher 
Columbus to explore the interior of Cuba returned with a 
report of “ a sort of grain they call Maiz which was well tasted 
bak'd dry'd and made into flour." Thus was introduced to the 
white man Maize, a plant of immense food value. 

( 2) Today Maize is grown in every state of the U. S. A. and its 
crop is maturing somewhere in the world every month of the year. 
It grows in Canada, Russia, Caspian Plain, Peruvian Andes, 
Hindustan. It is grown on more than 200 million acres of 
land and produces an annual crop exceeding four billion 
bushels. 

(3 ) Maize has a diversity of forms. The Russians have collected 
more than 8000 varieties. There are, however, five main types 
— dent , flint, flour, sweet and pop. 


2. The Origin of Indian Corn and its Relatives by P. C. Mangelsdorf 
and R. G. Reeves, Bulletin No 574 of the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Texas ( D. S. A. ), May 1939, Pages 315. At the end of this volume 
a list of books cited is given. The following items from this list may be of 
interest to the readers of this paper:— 

( 1) Anonymous, 1938. Maize and the Maya, Carnegie Inst, of 
Washington News Service, Bui. IV: 219-224. 

(2) Baillon, H., 1894 Histoire des Plantes. Paris. 

(3) Bement e. n., 1853. History of Indian Corn. Trans. N. Y. Agr. 
Soc. B: 336. 

(4) Burtt-Davv, 1914 . Maize, its History, cultivation, handling and 
uses. Newyork, Bombay and Calcutta. 

(5) Candolle, A. de. 1914. Origin of Cultivated Plants, Newyork 
387-397 

(6) Collins G. N. 1912. Origin of Maize. Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci. 2: 
520-30. 

(7) Laufer, B. 1907. The Introduction of Maize into Eastern Asia. 
Proc. 15th Int. Congr. Americanists I: 223-257. 

(8) Vavilov, N. I. 1926 b. The Origin of Cultivated Plants. Proc. 
Int. Congr, PI. Sci. 1: 167-169. 

(9) Weather Wax, P. 1923. The Story of the Maize Plant, Chicago. 

(10) —Do— 1936. The Origin of the Maize Plant and Maize 

Culture in Ancient America. Univ. N. Mex. Bul. No. 296: 11-18. 

(11) Wissler, c., 1916. Aboriginal Maize Culture as a typical Culture 
Complex, American Jour. Soc. 21. 
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(4) Maize would soon disappear from the face of the earth, if 
deprived of man’s protection. 

(5) Ancient Civilizations of Peru, Central America, and Mexico 
were based upon the culture of Maize. 

( 6) There is no historical evidence pertaining to Maize previous 

to A. D. 1511. Maize is not mentioned in the Bible and there 

is no Hebrew or Sanskrit team for it. The Greek writers 
discoursed on many crop plants, among which Maize is not 

mentioned. The Greeks have no word for it. There are no 

Egyptian representations of the plant or ear. 

(7) Extensive search of the pre-Columbian Chinese literature 
reveals no evidence that the Chinese scholars were acquainted 
with it. The records left by the ancient Americans — the 
Incas, Mayas, and Aztecs— tell us nothing of the origin of 
Maize, though they do point out its importance in the econo¬ 
mic, social, and religious life. 

(8) There are no fossil remains of Maize. A specimen from Peru 
believed to be a fossil has been proved to be a clay rattle or 
perhaps a toy for the amusement of some prehistoric infant. 

(9) There is absence of clear-cut evidence about the Maize from 
history, archaeology, geology and paleobotany. We must there¬ 
fore, study the plant itself and its relatives. 

Pages 25-30 

(10) The first printed reference to Maize and its botanical des¬ 
cription appears in “ Decades ” by Peter Martyre published 
in A. D. 1511. The first part of the first “Decade” which 
refers to Maize was written by November 1493 within one 
year after the discovery of America by Columbus. An English 
Translation of the “ Decades ’ ’ by Richard Eden was publish¬ 
ed in A. D. 1555. 

(11) The first reference to Maize in a botanical publication 
appeared in A. D. 1532 in the “ Stirpium ” by Bock. Ruel 
mentions the plant in 1536. 

(12) The first artistic and accurate illustration is given by Leonard 
Fuchs in his herbal of A. D. 1542 ( Figures 10 and 11). Fuchs 
called it Turcicum frumentum or Turckish Corn. 

(13) In A. D. 1493 Columbus took Maize to Europe on his return 
from America. He gave it the name Maiz which is a modi¬ 
fication of the Arawak name mdhiz or Marisi. Subsequently 
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* profusion of names for this plant became current c. g< the 
following 

Panicum ( by Peter Martyre in A. D. 1493 ). 

Walschkom ( by Bock , 1539 ). 

Turcicum frumentum ( by Fuchs , 1542 ). 

Mtltutn indicum ( by Dodoens, f1552 ) and in 1566 Tritucum 
frumentum. 

Frumentum indicum Mays dictum ( by C. Bauhin, 1623 ). 

Frumentum asiaticum ( by Gerard, 1636 ). 

Triticum indicum ( by J. Bauhin 1650 ). 

Zea Mays ( by Linnaeus , 1737 ). 

(14) Sturtevant (1879) reviewed the literature regarding the eastern 
and western origin of the Maize. 

Page 31 

(15) Figure 13 — Reproduction of Parkinson’s (1640) description 
of Maize. 

Page 34 

(16) The earliest written record of Maize appears in Popol Vuh , 
the sacred book of the Quich6 Indians of Western Guatemala, 
whose records go back to the Sth Century. This book records 
a legend of four barbarians who guided the Quiches to “ A 
most excellent land, so full of good things, where the white 
and yellow Maize did abound.” 

Page 35 

(17) Maize is not mentioned in any old World treatise prior to 
A. D. 1492. It is not mentioned in the Bible, Rgveda and 
other Vedas ( no Sanskrit or Hebrew word for Maize ). There 
are no Egyptian representations of Maize. Pliny mentions 
Zea as growing in Egypt but Zea was a kind of wheat accord¬ 
ing to early Greek botanists. No authentic specimens of 
Maize grain or ear have been discovered in Egypt, Assyria 
or Babylonia. 

(18) The specimen of Maize found by Rifaud in a tomb at Thebes 
is now conceded to have been the work of an impostor. 
Similarly the Charter of Incisa of A. D. 1204 according to 
which seeds of Maize were brought from Anatolia by the 
Crusaders has been shown to be a fabrication ( Cf, East, 
1913). 

{19) The Portuguese voyagers to Africa prior to A* D. 1492 
never encountered Maize, 
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(20) Ortus Sanitatus ( A. D. 1491) contains no reference to Maize. 

(21) Li Shih - Chen, the greatest Chinese authority on natural 
history refers to Maize in his Pen ts *ao kang mu. Bonafous 
(1836) supposed that this book was written in the 16th Cen¬ 
tury. De Candolle ( 1855 ) and later writers have shown 
that this treatise was probably written at a much later date 
than that supposed by Bonafous. 

Page 36 

(22) Columbus in a letter to Ferdinand and Isabella dated 30th 
May 1498 writes of the use of Maize in the New World and 
in another letter, speaking of his brother states: “During 
a journey in the interior he found a dense population en¬ 
tirely agricultural and at one place passed through eighteen 
miles of corn-fields." 

(23) Within one generation Maize was known over most of 
Europe. Not later than A. D. 1540 Maize reached China from 
the west through Tibet from India , to which the Spanish or 
Portuguese traders had carried it in the previous generation. 
The first reference to Maize in Chinese literature is assigned 
to A. D. 1573 by Goodrich. 

Page 38 

(24) It is now generally agreed that Maize was confined to America 
before the discovery. 

Pages 39-46 

(25) Evidence of Archaeology and Ethnology proving the great 
Antiquity of Maize in America. 

It now remains for me to record the results of my study based 
mainly on Indian sources but supplemented by information from the 
non-Indian sources available to me so far. 

(1) G. Renard in his book “ Life and Work in Pre-historic Times" 

( London, 1929 ) makes some remarks on the beginnings of agriculture 
in pre-historic times. In this connection he makes the following 
remarks on the Asiatic origin of Com (Maize ) 

Page 127—Com which was the conquering grain in nearer Asia, in 
Egypt,* and all over Euro pe seems to be a native of the first-named 

3. A. Lucas in his book on “ Ancient Egyptian Materials and Indus¬ 
tries ” ( 3rd Edition, 1945) p. 61 ( foot-note 2) definitely mentions maize 
as ‘ a modern importation into Egypt." This opinion of a scholar who 
has made a thorough study of ancient Egyptian materials discovered in 
the ancient tombs of Egypt contradicts the statement of G. Renard that 
maize was found in the oldest Egyptian tombs. 
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country ( i. e. Asia. ) It has been found in a wild state 4 5 near Mount 
Herraon in the North of Palestine. How was it cultivated ? We do 
not know. We find it in the oldest Egyptian tombs. We find it in the 
ruins of the lacustron cities besides rye, barley, bucktceat and millet, the 

last of which perhaps disputed with it for sovereignty for considerable 
time." 

Page 130—“ Corn and rice have crossed the seas to conquer 
America. In revenge Ameriea sent to Europe maize, which in the 
beginning, forgetful of its origin, she called Turkish corn, and with the 
tomato, the sweet potato etc." 

(2 ) E. J. W. Macfarlane in his “ American Indians' Gifts " 
( London ) makes the following remarks* on Maize’. — 

“ Maize or Indian Corn was the staple grain of the ancient 
Americans. Unlike wheat, rice, barley, and other old world Cereals, 
Maize has no wild relatives and would soon become extinct outside of 
cultivation. There is one large Mexican grass called Teosinte which 
will cross with Maize with difficulty and gives sterile hybrids. A study 
of the Chromosomes of these hybrids shows that Maize and Teosinte 
sprang long ago from a common stock. The genetics and botany of 
Indian Corn show that it has been in cultivation for thousands of years. 
In fact some scientists believe that it may be the most ancient of all 

cereals.Indian Corn which supported the ancient American 

Civilizations is now a staple diet for the hardy hill people in parts of the 
Himalayas. These folk have no inkling that they are beholden for 
their food to the ingenuity of Mayas and Incas of long ago." 

( 3 ) One of the earliest figures of Maize in a European book is 
reproduced by Howard S. Reed in his History of Plant Sciences 
( page 67) Waltham, Mass. U. S. A. ( 1942 ) Figure 10. This figure is 
taken from the book New Kreiiterbuch ( A. D. 1543) by a medical 
botanist Leonard Fuchs ( A. D. 1501-1566) of Tubingen University. 
Fuchs wrote a work on plants called De Historia Stirpium containing 
pictures of 511 plants. He believed in the supreme authority of 
Dioscorides. He describes Maize as Turcicum frumentum (Tiirckisch 
Korn). 


4. Attempts to prove the native home of a plant in a particular 
region by the f^ct of its growing in such a region in a wild state in 
modern times have often misled botanists about its true home. 

5. These remarks were sent to me by Mr. S. L. Narasimha Rao, b. a., 
l. t. of Cocanada through my friend Prof. E. V. Viraraghavacharya of the 
P. R. College of this place. I am thankful to both these friends fgr their 
interest in my present inquiry. 
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(4 ) Speaking of Herbalists in the Orient, Howard S. Reed ( p. 76 
of Plant Sciences) refers to Li Shi Chen's herbal ( A. D. 1590)- This 
book contains an illustration and a notice of Maize. At this time 
Maize had become an important food plant in parts of China. Reed 
observes that “ the assumption that maize may have been introduced 
into China in pre-Columbian times is disproved by the absence of any 
notic* of this Cereal from all Chinese herbals prior to the discovery of 
America. “ The Angustinian monk Martin de Herrada spent three 
months in China in A.D. 1575. He published his “History of the 
Great and Mighty Kingdom of China ” ( Rome, 1585 ). Herrada men¬ 
tions wheat , barley , millet and Maize as cultivated in China. The 
mention of Maize is important because it shows that the Spaniards who 
took it to Phillipines at an early date were instrumental in introducing it 
into China . (Ibid, p. 79 ). Reed informs us further ( p. 21) that 
Europeans became acquainted with Maize after the expedition of 
Columbus to Cuba in 1492, who found it cultivated there by Indians/ 1 
The home of the Maize was Peru but the exact original home is un¬ 
known ( p. 22 ) though Maize was brought into cultivation from stone 
age ( p. 23 ). 

(5) The University of Bombay possesses a manuscript of an 
anonymous Nighantu ( a glossary of medical and botanical terms ) in the 
Bhadkamkar MSS collection ( No. 12 ). This Nighantu appears to be 
later than A. D. 1700. It mentions Makkd (Maize ) among minor 
cereals ( upadhdnyas ) in the following extract:— 

Folio 6 b — 


“ «nt ” 

*rr?rrc<jr: ti 

^ U«I, jTjfd srmfqrTf?E, II 

IM II ” 

We learn from the above extract that Makkd ( Maize ) is a variety 

of yavandla (wrongly written in the extract as and ). 

It is called i. e. a bigger kind of yavandla ( Holcus 

Sorghum ) or Jondhla 9 or Jawar. It is tasteful, strengthgiving, dear to 
children etc. 


.. t ^ V V de ? aper °r? tb r Histor y of Jondhia (HolcusSorghum ) in 
the B. C. Law Volume, Part I, pp 142-158 — ( 1944 ). 

I have proved the history of Jondhia or yavandla for about 2000 

years. The Maize plant looks like the Jondhia plant but the seeds of the 

Maize are bigger than those of Jondhia , hence the term “ ” 

♦O* iviQizc* 
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(6) Maize is called Maka in Marathi. My friend Mr. S. L. 
Narasimha Rao of Cocanada has sent to me the following list of words 
for Maize in a communication dated 29-3-1945 :— 

Eng .— Maize ; Indian Corn. 

Sanskrit— Y a vanala. 

Hind .—Makka. 

Ben .—Buththe, Bhutta and Makai. 

Burm. —Pysungboo. • 

Duk . and Hind .—Mukka jauri. 

Mah .—Makaibonda. 

T am .—Mukka-Cholam. 

Telugu —Mokka-jonnalu. 

MaL —Jagung. 

Can .—Bottah. 

Cing. —Munwairingu. 

I leave it to the students of historical linguistics to explain how 
and when the above-mentioned vernacular 7 terms for Maize became 
current in India and Burma. In particular it would be useful to study 
historically the terms : Makd y Makka y Mukka, Makai y and Mokka in 
the above list. 

(7) In the Marathi Encyclopaedia called the Jndnakoia by S. V. 
Ketkar ( Vol. XVIII p. 1 ) we are informed that the native habitat of 
Maka { Maize) is America. Possibly the Portuguese brought Maize to 
India . It must have taken ab6ut 100 years to cultivate in India different 
varieties of Maize to suit different climates in the different parts of 
India. On p. sr 87, Maka is mentioned as one of the 18 Upadhanyas 
or minor cereals. 

(8) Carl Whiting Bishop in his “ Origin of far Eastern Civilizations: 
A Brief Hand-Book ” (Smithsonian Report, 1943, pages 463-512 — 
publication 3758, Washington) makes the fbllowing remarks about 

7. In reply to a query from me about references to Maize in datable 
old Guzarat*’ literature Prof. B. J. Sandesara of Ahmedabad wrote to me 
on 24-10-1949 as follows :— 

I have been studying old Gujarati literature for the last 18 years 
but I am not aware of a reference to Maize . After I received your letter 
I just peeped into two unpublished old Gujarati works of the 17th Cen¬ 
tury, which mention hundreds of varieties of cooked preparations but 
even there I aid not find the mention of any preparation of Maize. This 
does not, however, exhaust the possibility of finding references to Maize 
because Maize was and still is the staple food of the village population 
in the Pancha Mahals, Sabarkantha and several other districts of Gujarat. 
The fact that Maize was considered the food of the rustics may probably 
account for the paucity of its references in literature.” 
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Maize, while dealing with the migrations of Tibeto-Burmaft peoples to 
Western China 1000 years before our Era in the upper Yangtze basin 
(under the Chou Dynasty ):— 

“In extreme Western China the local culture also contained 
elements from Northern India. Similarly culture traits passing through 
the region traversed by the now famous Burma Road have gone on diffusing 
themselves from pre-historic times right down to the present day. To 
take a fairly recent example of this, Maize, or Indian Corn, an American 
plant brought by the Portuguese to India during the sixteenth century lost 
little time reaching China by this route. And the vital importance of the 
Burma Road to China today is well known to all.” 

(9) The cultivation of Maize in the Deccan about A. D. 1700 
is proved by document No. 283 dated Saka 1629 ( A;adha, Vadya 8 ) = 
A. D. 1707 in the Sources of Maratha History, Khanda 20 ( page 413 ) 
published by the historian V. K. Rajawade. In this document (mahajar) 
the following extracts refer to the cutting and looting of Maize (Maka ) 
crop and other crops from the fields of farmers :— 

Page 413 

“ wHt “ qxsfhsft qiiter sprax 

w fot mxttr a;ioJT ^ snixsft ^ 

” xx^x *r<jjx frsst.” 

Another undated document No. 175 (pertaining to the Chitrava 
family of Wai in the Satara District) mentions “ spo^r ” ( bunches 
or ears of maize seeds) - p. 232 (ibid). 

( 10) The cultivation of Maize ( Malta ) in the Deccan in the 17th 

Century is proved by a list of octroi and tolls ( on food pro¬ 

duce published by Sardar G. N. Mujumdar in the B. I. S. Mandal 
Quarterly Vol. XX, p. 160. In this list we get the following refer¬ 
ences to bunches or ears of Maize seeds ( cparcx ):— 

—“ ” 

This list is not dated but it is said to belong to Shivaji’s times 
( A. D. 1630-1680 ). 

(11) In a MS of a medical work called the Vaidyavutamsa 
( No. 601 of 1899-1915 ) in the Govt. Mss Library at the B. O. R. Ins¬ 
titute we get the following reference to Makka ( Maize) 

Folio 12— 

“ sfora 3°u:— 

tot! |3rxt i 
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This verse is identical with the verse about Makkd recorded already 

by me from the anonymous Nighapfu ( MS in the Bhadkamkar Collec¬ 
tion of the University of Bombay). 

The author of the Vaidyavatamsa viz. Lolimbaraja was a native 
of Junnar ( Poona District of the Bombay Presidency ) who flourished 
between C. A.D. 1515 and 1620 (Vide my paper on Lolimbaraja and His 
Works in Indian Culture ( 1941), Vol. VII, pages 327-333 and 447-456). 

(12) The verse about the properties of Makkd or Maize viz. 

“ .” is also found in a work on dietetics 

called Bhojanakutuhala by Raghunatha GaneSa Navahasta who 
was an intimate friend of Saint Ramadasa of MaharSgtra (A. D. 
1608-1632) and who flourished between C. A. D. 1640 and 1710 as I 
have proved in my papers* on this author and his works. In the first 
Paricceda of the Bhojanakutuhala (MS No. 594 of 1899-1915 ) we 
get the above verse as follows on folio 5 :— 

“ msRral tot) | 

w: wrafmi) nfRi n 

u II ” 

A MS of the 1st Paricceda of the Bhojanakutuhala belonging to Samji 
Nayak Putfde ( c. A. d. 1650-1685 ) is available in the MSS collection of 
the late Rajavaidya Shankarrav Jagtap of Kolhapur. In this contem¬ 
porary MS we get the above verse about Makd ( Maize )as follows.*— 

folio 5 — 

II JTf»I ii ” 

The above reference clearly proves that the term for Maize 
had become current in the Deccan in the middle of the 17th century, if 
not many years earlier. 

(13) The Marathi Poet Ramjo4i ( A . D. 1162-1812 )* has given a 
description of a famine at the close of the Peshwa period ( A. D. 1775— 
1800 ). In this description he refers to the high prices of food materials 
prevalent during the famine. A fragment of a bunch of Maize seeds 


8, Vide Jour, of the Bombay University (1941) N. S. Vol. X, Pt. 
2, pp. 132-144); Annals ( B. O. R. I.). Vol. XXII ( 1942 ), pp. 254-263 ; 
Jour, of Tanjore S, M. Library (1942), Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 1-12; Jour, 
of Bombay University N. S. Vol. XIII, Part 2 (Sept. 1944), pp. 40-45; 
Jour, of S. V. Ori. Institute, Tirupati ( 1944), Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 51-58. 

9. Vide pp. 697-698 of Madhya yugtna Caritrakoia by S. Chitrao 
Shastri, Poona, 1937. 
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was sold for one pice ( “ <hira fl^jpsri qfo »?$ ") - set page 463 

of Maharasfra Saras vat a or History of Marathi Literature by Bhave. 

(14) Buchanan in his Patna-Gaya Report ( 1811-1812 ) Vol II 
( Published by Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna ) refers to the 
cultivation of Maize in Bihar and its use as food in ihe following 
extracts:— 

Page 498 — “near the Ganges maize has been introduced in its 
( Maruya’s ) stead and it is to be regretted that the practice has not yet 
extended into the interior as the produce of Maize is larger, and there 
can be no doubt, that the grain is better although as yet the natives give 
a higher price to maruya. This grain is chiefly used in unleavened cakes 
but is occasionally used into unboiled puddings. The straw is preserv¬ 
ed for fodder. Next to maruya, maize is the culmiferous grain most 
common in these districts but as yet it is confined almost entirely to the banks 
of the Ganges. The stems both green and ripe are given to cattle, but 
the former only are thought good. The natives are very fond of the grain , 
when quite young, parched in the cob." 

Page 6 70 — Exports and Imports. 

“The maize and Janera come from Tirhut and Sarun and are sent 
mostly towards Benares.” 

Page 636 — Common Artists 

“ Those who parch} 0 pulse and maize are called Bharbhuna or 
Chabena furosh and are much employed. They are all women many of 
them however young, and generally sit in the streets with a little fire¬ 
place parching for all the people in the neighbourhood and receiving a 
little of the grain from each. They may get in Patna 2 payasas a day 
but in other places they make less.” 

(15 ) Raghunatha Indraji alias Katabhat in his Nighantasamgraha 
( Junagad, 1893 ) records the following verses" about Maize :— 


10. Among the grains used for parching by ancient Indians Maize 
is not mentioned (Vide my article on the Use of fried Grains etc. in the 
Annals ( B. O. R. Institute, Poona ) Vol. XXIX pp. 43-63 (1949). 

11. The source of these verses is not mentioned by I^atabhat. The 
verses tell us that Maize has properties similar to those of yavanSla 

(Holcus Sorghum) —compare the description of Maize as 

‘ (bigger variety of yavanala) given by the works (1) 

Vaidyavalamsa of Lolimbaraja and (2) Bhojanakutuhala of Raghunatha 
GaneSa Navahasta. 
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Page 580 — 

“ sm TOT^«ira*joT 

*nrrerol sffen steir: i 

riser?!** tiragios-snit 3^: 11 

H »pJT: II ?T£P?T*rg%S*: WTrRI: I 

Wwwft ^{ft: *l«T9rl II ” 

The names 12 for Maize recorded by Katabhat are as follows :— 

(1) Sanskrit -*T£T$HT: and 

( 2 ) Gujarati —*Wif. 

(3 ) Marathi — 

(4 ) Hindustani —3J5T. 

(5 ) Persian—. 

(6) Varga — 

(7) English— Indian Corn ; Maize. 

(8) Latin —Zia- Maize. 

(9) Tailarigi—*WIZ3. 

The foregoing notes on the history of Maize in India, Europe and 
America confirm the opinion of Professors Reeves and Mangelsdorf 
that Maize was unknown to the old world before the discovery of 
America by Columbus in a. d. 1492. The evidence collected by me 
from Indian sources ranges from c. A. d. 1575 to 1900. It is worth 
while investigating and recording some evidence about the importation 
and cultivation of Maize in India between A. d. 1500 and 1600. It is 
believed that the Spanish or Portuguese traders took Maize to India 
from Europe sometime before a. n. 1540. This belief gets support 
from the references to Maize by Lolimbaraja and Raghunatha Ganeia 
Navahasta, who lived ( between c. A. D. 1575 and 1700 ) in the districts 
of Poona and Satara respectively. After the Portuguese advent in A. o. 
1498 many foreign articles of commerce found their way to these 
districts of the Deccan. Maize must have been one of these articles like 
the chillies , tobacco, guava, custard-apple, pine-apple etc. which entered 
Indian agriculture and horticulture at this time and enriched Indian 
diet and cookery to such an extent that many of us hardly knotf that 
they are foreign importations. 


12. The history of these names for Maize should be studied by 
linguists. Like the herbalists of Eurooe and China Indian authors of 
medical Nighaiftus ( Glossaries ) tried to make their works up to date by 
adding all new acquisitions to the field of Indian agriculture and horti* 
culture like the maize, guava etc. 



NOTICES OF BUDDHISM IN ASSAM 

Dr. B. K. Barua, m.a., b.l., ph.D., Gauhati University, Gauhati 

There is no definite evidence as to the prevalence of Buddhism in 
Assam. The expressions 'Dharmt? dnd ‘ Tathagata’ which occur 
respectively in the Nidhanpur copper-plate grant of king Bhaskaravar- 
man (7th century a.d. ) and in the Gauhati copper-plate grant of king 
Indrapala ( 11th century A.D. ) have led Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua and 
others to believe that Buddhism was prevalent in Assam in the early 
period. 1 2 But the epigraphs are not very expressive neither has 
archaeology produced any evidence of importance. 1 In his account of 
the kingdom of Kamarupa, the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang remarked 
that the people had no faith in Buddha, and hence from the time when 
Buddha appeared in the world to the present time (7th century a.d. ) 
there had never, as yet, been built one Sangharama as a place for priests 
to assemble. He, however, observed that ‘though the king ( Bhaskara- 
varman) was not a Buddhist, he treated the accomplished Sramanas with 
respect’. 3 Hieun Tsiang’s visit to the court of Bhaskaravarman itself is 
an example of this statement. 

The Tibetan historian Taranatha in his History of Buddhism (1608 
A.D. ) refers to the introduction and prevalence of Buddhism in Assam 
in later years. Taranatha mentions to the fact that the people of Kama- 
rQpa (Assam) were worshippers of the Sun prior to the advent of the 
Buddhist monk Dhitika who came there to convert them from Sun-wor¬ 
ship to Buddhism. Among Dhitika’s converts in Kamarupa was a 
Siddha, who organised a great feast for all the monks of the four regions 
in order to diffuse the Buddhist gospel. Taranatha further refers to 

1. K. L. Barua : Early History of KSmarupa, p. 152 ff; S. C. Goswami: 
Hidden Traces of Buddhism, 1. H: 111, pp 747 ff: Roy: Buddhism in Assam, 
JARS, IV, p 18>22; Ghose : Buddhism in Kimarupa and Sylhet, JARS, IV, 
p 47-49 ; Nath: Sankaracharya and Buddhism in Assam, JARS. 

2. In his Early History of KSmarupa, Barua refers to some sculp¬ 
tural representations of Buddha on stones and terraccatta plaques. It is 
curious to note that the Buddhists of Tibet and Bhutan believe that the 
death of Buddha happened in a town west of Assam, and they identify it 
with the modern temple of Hijo, near the Brahmaputra in the Kamarup 
district. Buddhist pilgrims from Bhutan, Tibet and even from Ladak 
and South-we6tem China come to visit this place (Waddell: The 
Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, pp 307-314 )• 

3. Watters, Vol 11, p 186. 
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Olie Alvabhava, who preached the MahSySna doctrine in KSmarQpa. It is 
narrated that once when ASvabhava was in Kamarupa making converts 
and teaching pupils, among the Upasakas a great sensation was caused 
by an incident with a poisonous serpent. The serpent attacked some of 
his pupils and they were immediately struck down, but as soon as some 
holy water was sprinkled over them, they recovered. 4 5 The incident is 
significant as it has thrown some light on the nature of the Buddhist 
doctrine prevalent in the province during the time. From the latter part 
of the 7th century a.d. Buddhism went under certain changes developing 
into several forms of mystic cults known as Mantrayana, Vajrayana and 
Tantrayana. Both the Indian and Tibetan sources provide us with 
materials about the prevalence of the Vajrayana form of Buddhism in 
Assam. 

The monks who were responsible for spreading the various systems 
associated with Vajrayana were known as Siddhas, and according to the 
tradition they were eighty-four in number. The general belief is that 
so me of the prominent Siddhas of this traditional list, such as, Saraha, 
Nagarjuna, and Luipa either hailed from or propounded their doctrine 
in Kamarupa. The Pag-Sam Zon Jang ( 1747 a.d. ) refers to Saraha or 
Rahulabhadra as having been born of a Brahmana and a Dakin! in the city 
of Rajni in the eastern country. This city of Rajni was probably the 
small principality of Rani (the present Kamarup-Goalpara districts of 
Assam) which was once a feudatory state of the Ahom kings." 
Grunwedel and Tucci both hold that Saraha was a Sudra from 
Kamarupa. 6 The disciple of Saraha was Nagarjuna, who was well known 
in “Kamarupa, Nepala and Bhutana”. Luipa, celebrated as Mi'nanatha or 
Matsyendranatha, according to the Tibetan tradition, was also from 
Assam. 7 8 In the introduction to Kaulajnananirnaya, Dr. Bagchi holds 
that Minanathawas born in a sea-coast in an island called Chandradvipa, 
in eastern India. He was the originator of the Kula doctrine, a form of 
Buddhist mysticism developed out of the fusion of the Saktism. 
Jayaratha in his commentary on the celebrated Tantraloka of 
Abhinavagupta, refers to the account of the origin of Kaulism." He 

4. Schiefner: T dr andt ha de Doctrinae Buddhicae in India Propaga¬ 
tion, p 24. 

5. K. L. Baruat KSmarupa and Vajray§na, JARS, 11, p47 ff. 

6. JP A SB (NSO,) XXVI, ppl 33-141. 

7. In the*Pag Sam Zon Jang Luipi is said to have been a fisherman 
of Oddiyana who rose to be a writer in the employ of the king of 
Oddiyana known as Samantasubha (SidhanamSIa, 11, PXLVIII). 
Benoytosh Bhattacharya wants to locate OddiySna and Lanklpuri, two 
places associated with Vajrayana, in Assam, J.B.O.R.S, 1928, p 34 ; 

8. pp 24-25. 
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quoted a verse presumably from an original Tantra work, which states 
that originally the doctrine was acquired by Bhairavl, the goddess from 
Bhairava, the terrifying god, and then from her by Mina, the Macchana, 
the great-souled Siddha, in the mahapitha, of Kamarupa: bhairavya 
bhairavat pr&ptam yog am vySpya priye tat-sakasatu siddhena minakhyena 
varSnane kamarupe mah&pithe macchandena mahatmana. Minanatha is 
thus credited with the promulgation of the doctrine known as Yogini- 
Kaula which became popular in Karm.rupa : Kamakhye giyate nathe 
mahSmatsyodarasthitih.* That Kamarupa was a centre of worship of 
various Vrajayana gods and goddesses is also known from the VaSistha 
legend as described in the. Buddhist Tantra Brahma Yamala. VaSistha, 
the son of Brahma got a sacred mystic formula ( mantra) from his father 
and meditated on it for a long time. When no result occurred, he 
requested his father for a second and more potent formula. Brahma asked 
him to continue his concentration for some time longer and meditate on 
goddess BuddheSvari. Thereupon VaSistha went to the Kamakhya for 
his necessary penance and meditations. The Tara Tantra specifying the 
formula on which VaSistha meditated says that it related to goddess Tara. 
The YoginI Tantra (16th century a.d. ) supports this and adds further 
details thatVaSistha carried on his meditation on the Kamakhya hill. 
That Kamarupa was a fertilising soil for the development of the Tara 
formula is also stated in the Manjti-iri Miila-kalpa ( The Mother Godd¬ 
ess Kamakhya, p. 34). 

The early Assamese literature (15th century A. d. ) also contains 
strong references to Buddhist monks who wandered about the province 
showing miracles. In this connection mention may be made of the vast 
mass of writings in early Assamese known as Mantras, which not only 
contain names of later-day Buddhist gods and goddesses but also bear 
distinct stamp of Vajrayana tenents. These Mantras ( charms ) compos¬ 
ed in mystic words and syllables contain magic formula against snake¬ 
bite, evil spirits etc. and various spells for the healing of diseases, and 
winning of good fortune and desired ends. Most of these Mantras 
bear the impress of the Buddhist Dharatfi Suttas. 


9. Kaula-Jftana-nirpaya, p 55. 
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NEW LIGHT ON LATER PALLAVA CHRONOLOGY 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Madras 

It is well known that there was a break in the Pallava succession at 
Kanchi after Parame^varavarmaAa II and that a prince from a collateral 
line was chosen by the officials of the kingdom and the other represen* 
tatives of the people with the consent of his father Hiranyavarman. 
This orince was Parame£varavarman Pallavamalla who was crowned 
under the name Nandivarman II. When exactly Nandivarman was 
invited to the Pallava throne has been a matter of discussion for many 
years. Jouveau-Dubreuil gave for Nandivarman II the period a. d. 
717-779; Gopalana 710-75. Since then other scholars, particularly 
M. S. Sarma and Dr. N. Venkataramanayya have felt the need for 
advocating a later date than 717 for the beginning of Pallavamalla’s 
reign. Their views are now proved to be correct by the discovery in 
recent years of a stone inscription in Kannada at Ulchala in the 
Kurnool district. I owe the information to an unpublished paper on 
* Ten years of Indian Epigraphy ’ by Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, Government 
Epigraphist for India, which he kindly allowed me to read in advance. 
The inscription is dated in the thirty-fifth regnal year of the Badami 
Chalukya ruler, Vijayaditya, A. D. 730-31. It states that YuvarSja 
Vikramaditya II returning after a conquest of Kanchi in which he levied 
tribute from Pallava ParameSvaravarman made a gift of the villages of 
Ulchala and Pariyaja to Durvinlta Ereyapa of the Kongupi, i. e. Wes¬ 
tern Ganga, family. So ParameSvaravarman was ruling in 730-31, 
and the confusion that ensued after his death owing to lack of a suit¬ 
able heir was still in the future. After he became King Nandivarman II 
he is never referred to by his personal name Parameivara in epigraphy 
and the reference in the Ulchala inscription must be to Param€6vara- 
varman II. The earliest possible date for Nandivarman’s accession is 
therefore a. d. 731, and all earlier dates must be definitely discarded. 

Incidentally we may note that this expedition of Yuvaraja Vikrama¬ 
ditya II against Kanchi turns out to be the first of the three expedi¬ 
tions against the Pallava capital credited to him in an undated inscrip¬ 
tion of his queen Lokamahadevi at Pattadakal.' The two others in the 
reign of Vikratftaditya himself have long been known. 

Nandivarman ruled for 65 years 2 after he came to the throne as a 
i. IA. X pp. 164-5. 2. 666 of 1922. 
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boy of twelve. His son ruled for 51 years and then followed Nandi- 
varman III 24 or 25 years, Nrpatunga 41 years, and AparSjita 18 years, 
not to speak of Kampavarman whose records run up to at least 26 
years if not 32.* Till recently Nrpatunga was given a reign of only 
twenty-six years ; but again a new inscription found at Mathavalam 
as stated by Dr. Chhabra contains the year 41. We get thus a period of 
almost exactly two hundred years, which if reckoned from A. D. 731 
would take us to A. d. 931 for the close o # f the reign of Aparajita. But 
this is impossible, because the Chola conquest of the Pallava country 
in which Aparajita was killed in battle by Aditya I had been com¬ 
pleted at the latest by the twenty-seventh year of his reign i. e. A. D. 
898. There are also other factors which must all be taken into account 
in settling the scheme of later Pallava chronology, and these may be 
briefly indicated as follows : 

1. Nandivarman II was thirty-one years of age when he married 
Rev§, the daughter of Dantidurga Rashtrakuta, in a. d. 750, and his son 
by this marriage, Dantivarman had a reign of fifty-one years. 

2. The Pandya Sri Mara Srivallabha who ruled between 815 and 
862 was defeated by Nandivarman III at Tejjaru at the beginning of his 
reign, but was in turn defeated along with his allies by the Pandya ruler 
at Kumbakonam. This defeat was avenged by Nrpatunga as Yuvaraja 
in the battle of Arichit. 

3. Nrpatunga was the grandson of Amoghavarsha by his daughter 
Sankha, queen of Nandivarman III. Amoghavarsha was himself born 
in A. D. 802 when his father Govinda III was camping at Sribhavana on 
the banks of the Narmada, about a year before his expedition against 
KSnchl followed by his encampment at RameSvara tirtha on the Tunga- 
bhadra in A. d. 803-4. 4 

4. The battle of Arichit was connected with the Ceylonese 
invasion of the Pandyan kingdom in the ninth year of the reign of 
Sena II ( a.d. 860 ) to whom a digruntled Pandya prince (probably Vara- 
gunavarman ) appealed for aid against his father ( Sri Mara Srivallabha) 

5. The Western Ganga Prthvipati I was a vassal of Nrpatunga in 
his 26th year according to an inscription found at Ambur, and soon after 
that he lost his life in the battle of Sripurambiyam, a. d. 880 in which 
Aparajita was in chief command on the Pallava side. 

I believe that all these conditions are met by adopting some such 
scheme as the following with partially overlapping reigns which were 
not uncommon as we know in the age of the Cholas immediately 


3. SIl. XII, Ins. 110-11. 4. IA. XI p. 126. 
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following Nandivarman II731-96 ; Dantivarman 785-836 ; Nandi- 
varman III 835-60 ; Nrpatunga 855-%; and Aparajita 879-897. 

As for Kampavarman, an inscription of Sbjapuram ( N. A. dis¬ 
trict) mentions a Nandi-Kampe£vara temple* at K3ttutumbtlr. This 
means that the temple was built of Kampa, the son of Nandi. So we 
may suppose that Kampavarman was a younger brother of Nrpatunga. 
Then we get a clue to his chronological position in an indirect way. 
On a slab at Tiruvorriyur on vtftiich three inscriptions are engraved 
continuously in the same hand, a record of the seventh year of 
Kampavarman just precedes another of the sixth year of Aparajita,* 
and this suggests that Kampa counted his regnal period from at least 
about a year earlier than Aparajita. We may therefore take it that 
Kampavarman’s rule began in A. D. 878 or a little before that date. 
In fact it seems that to meet the renewed Pandyan aggression of Vara- 
guna II the Pallava Nrpatunga not only summoned to his aid his 
fuedatory Ganga Prthvlpati I, but took his brother Kampavarman and 
Aparajita - the exact relation of Aparajita is not clear-into partner¬ 
ship on the eve of the important battle of Sri Purambiyam. 

It will be noticed that by our scheme Nrpatunga died a little 
before the final Chola conquest of Tondaimandalam in which Aparajita 
figures as the chief opponent of Aditya and loses his life on the field of 
battle. This was the end of the Pallava Kingdom. 


5. 423 of 1902. 6- SIX. XII No. 90 Intr. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ SILATHAMBHAS * 

OF AS'OKAN INSCRIPTIONS 

Prof. Gurty Venket Rao, Andhra University, Waltair 

The term has been used by ASoka for the monolithic pillars on the 
surface of which he ordered his rescripts on morality to be inscribed. 
Reports of ancient Chinese pilgrims and modern archaelogists, when 
taken together , show that there were more than two dozen stone pillars 
scattered over a very wide area in Northern India between Topra in the 
west, VaiSali in the east and Sanchi in the south, and two-thirds of these 
bore A6oka’s inscriptions. The Chinese pilgrims failed to give a 
correct substance of the inscriptions noticed by them. Thanks to 
modern scholarship, to-day we have a good account of the epigraphs on 
ten of the columns, which clearly show that they were inscribed by 
A£oka, and furnish an account of his character and administration. 

We are here concerned with an investigation of the authorship of 
the pillars themselves, and their main features. Ordinarily A4oka is 
considered to have set up all the * Silathambhas' or the monolithic pillars 
bearing his inscriptions, and it has been customary to regard these 
pillars or lats as Budhistic monuments. But a literal translation of the 
directive for publication given at the end of the Rupanath and Sahasram 
inscriptions and the seventh Pillar Edict creates the impression that the 
pillars were in existence before A£oka chose to have his rescripts 
engraved on them. For instance, the seventh Pillar Edict reads thus 
“• This rescript on morality must be engraved where there are stone 
pillars.” 


The following table is drawn up for ready reference in elucidation 
of the problem under consideration :— 


Location 

Capital and 
other 
features 

Noticed by 

Remarks 

1. Jetavana . Vihara 
at Sravasti. 

Wheel 

Fa-Hien and 
Yuan-Chwang 

Not discovered 
yet. 

2. -Do- 

Ox 

-Do- 

-Do- 

3. SankaSya 

Lion 

-Do- 

-Do- 
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Location 

\ 

Capital and 
other 
features 

\ 

Noticed by 

Remarks 

1 

| 

4. On the way to 
Vai^ali from : 

Kuiinagara 

i 

Inscribed 

t 

-Do- j 

1 

Fa-Hien 

} 

l 

Not discovered 
yet. 

5. Pataliputra 

Fa-Hien and j 
Yuan-Chwang i 

t 

Fragments of this 
pillar have been 
found. 

6. -Do- 

Lion 

| 

-Do- 

! 

Not discovered 
yet. 

7. Near Kapila- 
vastu 

-Do. ; also 
inscribed 

Yuan-Chwang 

-Do- 

8. -Do- 

-Do- j 

-Do- 

Nigliva Pillar? 

9. Kusinara 

Inscribed 

-Do- 

Not discovered 
yet. 

10. -Do- 

-Do- 

-Do- 

-Do- 

11. Lumbini 

Horse 

-Do- 

Rummindei Pillar 
-Horse-Capital 
not yet found. 

12. On the way to 
Saranath 

Nil. 

-Do- 

Ldt Bhairo in 
• 

Benaras ? 

13. Saranath 

i 

70 feet high 1 

i 

i 

i 

j 

-Do- 

1 

• 

The famous Sara¬ 
nath pillar is only 
37 feet and has a 
beautiful capital 
of four lions sit¬ 
ting back to back. 

14. Mahasala 

Lion ; ins¬ 
cribed 

-Do- 

Not discovered yet 

15. Vateali 

Lion 

-Do- 

The Bakhra pillar ? 

16. Rajagriha 

• 

Elephant; 
Inscribed. 

1 

-Do- 

Not found yet. 

i 


Modem archaeologists have succeeded in bringing to light those 
seen by Yuan-Chwang at Rummindei, Nigliva, and Saranath, and 
fragments of the one at Pataliputra. But their efforts have borne a richer 
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harvest- in discovering several other pillars which had escaped the 
observation of the intrepid Chinese pilgrims. They hail from Topra, 
Meerut (both removed to Delhi by Firoz Sh5h Tughlaq), AllahabSd 
( probably removed from Kauiambi), Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandan- 
garh (Lion-capital), and Sanchi (Four Lions on the top). These seven 
and the three at Rummindei, Nigliva and Sarnath have Atoka's 
inscriptions carved on them. To this list may be added the uninscribed 
columns found at Rampurwa ( Bull-Capital), Sankisa (Elephant-Capital), 
and Kosam (Capital not yet recovered ). 

Some interesting suggestions have been put forward by various 
scholars regarding the origin and nature of these monolithic columns. 

Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar’ says ‘The most remarkable of 
Atokan monuments are the lets or monolithic pillars, ten inscribed and 
others uninscribed.' But he does not subscribe to the view that they 
were Bauddha memorials. According to him “ Pillar-worship prevailed 

in India from pre-Aryan times.The Lion was the vehicle of Kali 

and the Elephant, of Indra. Atoka, who respected all cults. 

impartially dedicated pillars to them.” 

Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar 1 2 3 is more categorical in his views. He 

declares “ It it wrong to assume that Atoka set up pillars ..These 

pre-Aryan pillars with animal capitals were pillars of victory.” 

On the other hand, Prof. Nihar-Ranjan Ray s states “ Except two 
pillars that stylistically may be ascribed to a date anterior to that 
of Atoka, all the rest belong definitely to the latter’s reign along with 
the animal figures that crown them or exist independently.” 

In the light of the directive contained in the seventh Pillar Edict, 
Prof. R. K. Mookerji 4 remarks “ All these ten pillars ascribed to 
Atoka on the ground that they bear his inscriptions cannot, however, be 

ascribed eti bloc to him. His own words forbid the inference. 

..Some of them were already found in his dominion, presumably 

the work of his predecessors...But evidence is wanting to show how 
and why they had been constructed before Atoka’s time.” 

It may be true that the idea of erecting memorial pillars did not 
originate with Atoka. Pillar-worship appears to have been prevalent 
in India in some form or another from’very remote times. As pointed 
out by Prof. Iyengar, 5 Skambha is lauded in the Atharva-Veda as the 
Supreme God. Skambha is a phonetic varient of Stambha. A funeral 

1. Advanced History of India (Hindu Period), pp. 184-187. 

2. Mauryan Polity, pp.296-297 

3. Maurya and Sunga Art, p. 5. 4. Atoka, oil. 

5. Op. Cit.,p. 185 
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mound at Lauriya Nandangarh yielded on excavation a circular but 
plain piece of a wooden column. Such columns either for worship or 
for memorial were originally carved out of wood and easily succumbed 
to the ravages of time. 

Ideologically the Sil&stambhas might have been descended from the 
earlier wooden columns. Atoka appears to have taken up the idea and 
translated it into stone for monumental purposes following the 
Achaemenian model. That alrAost all the monolithic pillars were set up 
by him may be surmised from the following considerations ;— 

1. The Indica of Megasthanese and the ArthasSftra of Kautilya do 
not contain any reference to such pillars, either monumental or 

ceremonial. 

2. Atoka definitely states that he erected ( usapapite) the comme¬ 
morative pillars at Rummindei and Nigliva when he had been con¬ 
secrated twenty years. 

3. Ail the other columns bear a family resemblance to them both 
in material and general make-up- Every one of them, no matter where 
they were set up, was executed in grey sand stone apparently quarried 
from Chunar hills, and given a polish that deceived some observers into 
thinking that it was metallic. Such brilliant polish is definitely 
associated with Atoka’s fine aesthetic taste as revealed in his Barabar 
caves dedicated to the service of the Ajivikas. 

4. There is also seen a conscious effort to secure harmonious 
integration between the component parts of the pillars, viz. the shaft, 
the capital, the abacus and the crowning animal. In the Rummindei 
column of the 20th Year the transition from the shaft to the capital is 
abrupt, while in that of Lauriya Nandangarh of the 27th year it is made 
easy and gradual by the introduction of retreating decorated moulding. 
As pointed out by Prof. Nihar-Ranjan Ray, this effort at harmonisation 
“ becomes further evident in various stages from Basarh-Bakhira 
example through Sankasya and Rampurva to Sarnath.” 

5. The conception, planning and execution of such cognate pillars 
of gigantic proportions—forty to fifty feet high and with a diameter 
ranging from about thirty-five to forty-nine inches must have had a 
single directive will behind them. They involved not only questions 
of workmanship, but also political and engineering factors. Firstly, the 
wide area covqjed by these pillars must have been under one sceptre, 
and secondly the state resources must have been such as to make their 
fabrication, conveyance and erection at assigned places feasible. Such 
conditions could be true of an imperial power as that of Atoka. 

Atoka intended wide publicity for bU rescripts. Ho could not 
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have left it to the off chance of finding readymade pillars wherever 
found for carrying out his grand design. The pillars could not have 
attracted the inscriptions ; rather the inscriptions created the pillars. 
The places for the erection of pillars appear to have been selected with 
a deliberate design. As pointed out by Prof. R. K. Mookerji • “ Four 
of them mark stages on the royal road frequented by pilgrims from 
Patliputra to the Buddhist holy places along the foot of the Himalayas 
in the Nepalese Tarai, while the others are planted at important centres 
of population, whether cities or sacred places like Sanchi, Saranath or 
Kau6ambl, to enable the proclamations inscribed on them to be .widely. 

read.” 

7. The association of most of these pillars 6 7 with the Elephant, 
the Bull, the Horse and the Lion cannot be explained away as primitive 

animal totems super-imposed upon pillars or as guardians of the four 

cardinal points. 8 They, together with the Wheel-Capital, appear to 
be symbolic of different stages in the life of Buddha. The Elephant 
is significant of his conception in his mother’s womb, the Bull of the 
Zodiac of his nativity, the Horse of his great departure from home, the 
Lion of his pre-eminence among the Sakyas, and the Wheel of his setting 
in motion the law of righteousness. It is not without Buddhistic 
bias that these five symbols are brought together in the decorative design 
of the abacus of the Sarnath Pillar. Here the figures of the four ani¬ 
mals are placed between four Wheels. This is typical Anoka’s pro¬ 
gress in Buddhism and as such shows that he was the author of the 
pillarshaving one or the other of the significant Buddhist symbols. 

8. Any doubt on this score should be dispelled by the import¬ 
ance attached by A£oka especially to the Budhistic symbol, the Ele¬ 
phant. It finds a place on Rocks. At the end of the Girnar version 
of R. E. XIII is engraved the phrase, which means “The entirely 
white Elephant bringing happiness to the whole world.” On the Rock 
at Kalsi is traced in outline one elephant labelled Gajatame i. e. the 
best Elephant. At the top of the Dhauli Rock is inscribed a figure of 
an elephant; and at the end of R. E. VII of this place the word Seto 
( i. e. the White One) is inscribed. The figure of an elephant or an 
allusion to it recalls to mind the story of the Buddha’s descent 
into the womb of his mother in that form. By no stretch of imgination 
this symbol can be divested of its Buddhistic significance in ASokan 
monuments. 


6. Op. Cit, p. 93; also pp. 27-28. 1 

7. See the table - Supra. 

n ► o’ e^n rt if a %w a . ssu ? te d t0 . hav ,f on ce crowned the Laurya-Araraj Pillar 
ut Prof. R. K. Mookerjee writes My local inquiry on the spot convinced 
me it was a single lion.” Op. cit. p. 90. ? '-onvincea 
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9. The crowning animals of the various columns also furnish a 
clue to their authorship. There is evidence of selective process at 
work. While the Rummindei Pillar had a single Horse, the Lauriya 
Nandangarh and one of the Rampurva columns a standing Bull, the 
Sankisa pillar a single Elephant, and one of the Sravasti Idfs a Wheel, 
the Slrnath column boldly combined the five Buddhist symbols in its 
abacus and crowned it with four semi-lions united back to back. This 
shows that the author of the Rummindei Pillar was striving to select 
the best aspect of the life of the Buddha for prominent display, and 
finally found solace in presenting all the five symbols together in the 
abacus of the Sarnath column. 

Now the correct import of the directive given in the Rupanath 
and Sahasram inscriptions and the seventh Pillar Edict has to be found. 
Probably it signifies that the rescripts were to be inscribed on pillars 
wherever the material for them was available. This is easier to under¬ 
stand than to shut our eyes to the logic of events in favour of Anoka’s 
authorship of the Silasthambas . 

A word of explanation, however, is needed for the existence of 
uninscribed pillars. It is to be found in the fact that A3oka was keen 
on wide publicity for his rescripts. Pillars appear to have been made 
ready to receive them. But before his directions were implemented, 
he died or retired from public life. In his own life-time things do 
not appear to have proceeded as planned. In R. E. XIV he says 
44 Vast is the conquered country, much is already inscribed and much 

shall I get inscribed.There sometimes might also be writing 

left unfinished, taking into account the locality, or fully considering 
the reasons or by the lapses of the scribe.” 
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THE BOAR IN MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE 

B. Kakati, Gauhati 

1. The boar occupies a very noticeable position in the mythology 
and folk-lore of many races. In the myths of some peoples, it is a 
sacred animal and an incarnation of some god, while in those of others 
it typifies the very devil. It occurs as a recurrent motif in the Hindu 
mythology of different periods and is often represented as a cosmic 
principle of creation. The diverse features of the story of the boar 
are collected together for a comparative review round the central 
accounts presented in Hindu mythology. 

2. The earliest notice of the boar is taken in the Brahmana litera¬ 
ture. “ In the Taittiriya Sam hit a and Brahmana and also in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana, the creator Prajapati afterwards known as Brahma, 
took the form of a boar for the purpose of raising the earth out of the 
boundless waters. The Samhita says, “This universe was formerly 
waters, fluid. On it Prajapati becoming wind, moved. He saw this 
earth. Becoming a boar, he took her up. Becoming ViSvakarman he 
wiped (the moisture from) her. She extended. She became the 
extended one ( PrthivI). The Brahmana is in accord as to the illimit¬ 
able waters and adds “ Prajapati practises arduous devotion ( saying ) 
“ How shall this universe be developed? He beheld a lotus-leaf 
standing. He thought: There is something on which this (lotus-leaf ) 
rests. He as a boar, having assumed that form, plunged beneath 
towards it. He found the earth down below. Breaking off ( a portion 
of her ) he rose to the surface. He extended it on the lotus-leaf. 

“ In the Taittiriya Ar any aka, it is said that the earth was raised by 
a boar with a hundred arms. 

“ The Satapatha Brahmana states “ She (the earth ) was only so 
large, of the size of a span. A boar named Emusha raised her up. Her 
lord, Prajapati, in consequence prospers him with this pair and makes 
him complete. In the Ramayaya also it is stated*that Brahma became a 
boar and raised up the earth.” ( Dowson : Hindu Classical Mythology , 
pp. 34-35. ) 

3. In the Purapas, however, this old legend of the, Brahma^as has 
been appropriated to Visnu. According to the Harivamla, the Earth 
burdened with the weight of hills and mountains complained to Lord 
Visnu that she was unable to sustain the load. She sank into the 
waters below and prayed to Vi§nu to deliver her. Hari assumed the 
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form of a boar and raised her up* Then Vi$pu put into order the 
disturbed surface of the Earth* Then the demon named Hira^ylkfa 
claimed the Earth and challenged the gods. The gods could not stand 
the contest and were getting worsted. Vi?nu once again assumed the 
form of a boar and killed the demon. 

In this Paurdpic account, the boar appears not only as a deliverer 

of the sunken Earth but also as a victorious conqueror and slayer of 
a demon. * 

4. In the Tantras (here the account of the Kalikd Purapa is 
followed ), novel features have been added to the old myth and it has 
been elaborated into a love story. Visnu took on the form of a boar 
and delivered the sunken Earth by driving a tusk through her. Then 
he assumed the form of serpent Ananta with seven heads and supported 
the Earth on one hood. Next he set about the task of putting the Earth 
to order ( Chap. 25 ) 

In this version, the story of the slaying of Hiranyaksa has been 
dropped and a fresh motif has been introduced. Visnu in the process 
of rescuing goddess Earth, fell in love with her and raped her. The 
goddess was then in her monthly course and she conceived as a result of 
the union. Though the fruit of the union during the unclean period 
would cause havoc to the world, Visnu continued his boar form and 
would not give it up. The Earth could not sustain the impact of the 
boar and Siva interceded on her behalf and persuaded Visnu to give 
up the boar form. Visnu agreed and vanished from Siva’s sight but he 
took shelter in the Lokaloka mountains in the form of a boar accom¬ 
panied by the Earth as a Varahi, a sow. The amorous boar pursued a 
course of never ending desires. Three sons called Suvptta, Kanaka 
and Ghora were born and they were spreading havoc in the world. The 
gods waited upon Visnu and laid their grievances before him. Visnu con¬ 
fessed to Siva that he was tied by desires and was unable willingly to 
give up the boar form ; he asked Siva to kill him by assuming the form 
of a iarabka (a mythical animal with eight legs). Siva agreed and became 
a Sarabha. Then ensued a fight between the boar and the iarabha . 
Ultimately the boar was killed. Then from the different parts of the 
boar’s body all the various sacrifices (as enumerated in the Vedas) 
arose (Chaps. 29-31). 

5. In this Tantric account the boar has been raised to cosmic pro¬ 
portions, all the sacrificial rites being traced to different parts of its 
body. It thus takes on the place of the cosmic man in the flg-Veda. 
The introduction of the sex element is very worthy of notice. Sex is 
the fundamental motif of the Tantras and the boar seems to have been 
exalted to a cosmic height because this incarnation is the only on? 
that admits of sexual treatment. 
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Thus in all the three main types of Hindu scriptures the boaf 
appears as a deliverer of the Earth ; but in the Pur&pas and the Tantra 
respectively it appears also as a slayer of a demon and as an amorous 
lover. The originally beneficent boar later turns out to be a malignant 
force through the havoc caused by its young ones. 

6. The scattered references to the boar in the myths and folk¬ 

lore of other races and tribes are grouped together under comprehen¬ 
sive headings. * 

7. (a) The sanctity of the boar. 

Amongst the primitive peoples of India the Minas in one part of 
Rajputana used to worship the pig ( Crooke : The Religion and Folk¬ 
lore of Northern India 1896 : Vol. II 157). One section of Bhils take 
their name from it: they never kill it or eat it and worship its effigy 
at marriage. Kurkis worship the pig and the Kurmis take oaths by it 
( Crooke : Ibid 1926 edition ; p. 357 ). The Prabhus of Bombay eat 
wild pork once a year as a religious duty. The Vaddars of the 
Dhakkhin say that they are not troubled with ghosts because the pork 
they eat and hang in their houses scares ghosts ( Crooke : Ibid Vol. II 
p. 158). The pig is the most important sacrifice animal in Oceania. 
Pigs were worshipped in ancient Crete, because the animal w'hich 
nourished with its milk the young god of the cave, Zeus-Dionysus, 
was a sow. All Cretans consider this animal sacred and will not taste 
of its flesh and make her the first offering at the sacrifice ( Mackenzie : 
Pre-Hellenic Europe p. 159). There is a story of a pig ancestor in Wales. 
The Irish accounts of the period of Mythological Ages was put into 
the mouth of Tuan MacCarell. He had been contemporary of 
Partholon and afterwards existed for periods as a stag, a boar, a vulture 
and a salmon ( Ibid p. 8 ) Some Yabim believe that after death thei r 
souls will be turned into swine and they therefore abstain from swine 
flesh lest they should be eating the flesh of their relatives ( Encyc¬ 
lopaedia of Religion and Ethics Vol. XII. pp. 132-33 ), 

( b) The earth and the boar. 

In Celebes the pig supports the earth and causes an earthquake 
when he rests against a tree ( ERE : Article Animals ). The Cretans 
were worshippers of the great Mother Goddess who inhabited the 
abode of the buried dead. She was the Earth Mother. The cave was 
regarded as the door of the underworld in which dwelt the snake form 
of Mother Earth. Swine were sacrificed to her ( Mackenzie: Pre-Hellenic 
Europe : pp. XLIV, 183 ). In Greek mythology the pig was sacred to 
Demeter ( Corn-goddess ). In art she was portrayed carrying or accom¬ 
panied by a pig and the pig was regularly sacrificed in her mysleries. In 
the Thesmophoria, it was customary to throw pigs, cakes of dough and 
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branches of pine trees into the chasms of Demeter and Persephone 
which appear to have been sacred caverns or vaults. In these caverns or 
vaults there were said to be serpents which guarded the caverns and 
consumed most of the flesh of the pigs and dough cakes which were 
thrown in (Frazer : Golden Bough : abridged edition : p. 469 ). 

(c ) The boar and the god of love. 

The Celtic Angus, the young god, is represented as a Gaelic Eros, 

an eternally youthful exponent of love and beauty. He had a golden 
harp and its music was so sweet that no one could hear and not follow 
it. His kisses became birds which hovered invisibly'over the young 
men and maidens of Erin whispering thoughts of love into their ears 
( Squire : Celtic Myth and Legend' p. 56) He kept a.herd of swine 
and their chief was the inevitable black pig. ( Mackenzie : Egyptian 
Myth and Legend p. 66). 

The moon-god Khonsu was the Egyptian Cupid who touched the 
hearts of lads and girls with love. Once a year pigs were offered in 
Egypt to the moon and to Osiris. The moon-pig was eaten but the pigs 
offered to Osiris were slain in front of house doors and given back to 
the swine-herds from whom they were purchased ( Ibid. p. 66 ). The 
moon-pig was the animal form of the love god ( Ibid. p. 68). The 
Greek Adonis was killed by a boar. This animal was a form of Ares 
( Mars) who turned himself into the likeness of a boar in order to 
compass the death of his rival. For Ares also loved Aphrodite 
( Frazer : Ibid. p. 327 ). 

( d) The boar as a fighter god. 

In Zoroastrianism the form of the boar is one of those assumed by 
Verethraghna, the god of victory ( ERE vol. I. Animals). In the Rg- 
Veda , Rudra, the storm god is described as the boar of heaven (Mac- 
donell: Vedic Index : Vol II. p. 245 ). In Germanic mythology, the pig 
is associated with storm and is regarded as a fertility animal in harvest 
time ( ERE : Animals ). The Scoto-Irish hag known as Cailleach ( Old 
Wife) was the mother of the giants against whom gods and mortals 
waged war. She was offered the black pig or the green boar. She was 
recognised as the spirit of tempest on sea or land. She moved amongst 
the hills followed by a herd of wild animals including deer, goats and 
swine ( Mackenzie : Pre-Hellenic Myth , p. 68 ). 

( e ) The froar as a corn spirit. 

“ In Sweden and Denmark at Yule ( Christmas) it is the custom to 
bake a loaf in the form of a boar-pig. This is called the Yule-Boar. 
The corn of the last sheaf is often used to make it. All through the 
Yule, the Yule-Boar stands on the table. Often it is kept till the sowing 
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time in. spring when part of it is mixed with the seed corn and part 
given to the plough man and plough‘'horses or plough oxen to eat in the 
expectation of a good harvest. Formerly a real boar was sacrificed at 
Christmas and apparently also a man in the character of the Yule-Boar. 
This may be inferred from the present-day Christmas custom still 
observed in Sweden. A man is wrapped up in a skin and carries a 
wisp of straw in his mouth so that the projecting straw looks like the 
bristles of a boar. A knife is brought and an old woman with her face 
blackened pretends to sacrifice him. In some places the Christmas Boar 
is partaken of by farm servants and cattle at the time of the barley sow¬ 
ing for the purpose of thereby producing a ^heavier crop (Frazer: 
Golden Bough : abridged edition pp. 461-62 ). 

If) The hoar as a devil. 

In Rajputana there was a regular spring festival at which the boar 
was killed because he was regarded as the special enemy of Gaurl, the 
Rajput tribal goddess (Crooke: Vol. II p. 157). The Egyptians 
regarded the pig as an unclean animal. If they touched it casually they 
at once plunged into water to purify themselves. In Syria, the pig was 
a taboo and in the Highlands the black pig is identified with the devil. 
In Egypt both the good and the evil spirits were represented by the pig. 
Osiris was a boar and so was Set his enemy. The suggested explanation 
is that the pig might be either the friend or enemy of the Corn-god. 
At the sowing time it rendered service by cleaning the soil of 
obnoxious roots and weeds, which retard the growth of crops. When the 
crops were grown the boar which damaged the corn was identified with 
Set, the enemy of Osiris. The boar hunt then ensued as a matter of 
course. Often times tribal jealousy may be at the root of different 
estimations. A particular animal might be looked upon by one tribe as 
an incarnation of their deity and by another as an incarnation of their 
Satan (Mackenzie : Egyptian Myth and Legend , p. 64). 

8. Various explanations have been offered by comparative mytho- 
logists on points of resemblance in the common myths of diverse 
races. It has been said that the same myths are due to primitive man 
thinking in the same way in different parts of the globe ; that some 
conceptions are distributed over wide areas by wandering people and 
also that trade springs up between various communities and the influ¬ 
ence of culture flows along trade routes etc. 

9. But certain features in the Hindu myth need a little emphasis¬ 
ing. The association of the boar with the storm god is ‘noted in the 
Hindu, Germanic and Celtic myths. So'also the cosmic boar of the 
Tantras as the source of all sacrificial rites which control the wind and 
the weather giving rise to varied crops finds a parallel in the Yule-Boar 
and its sacrifice in the Scandinavian countries. Similarly the association 
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of the boar with the Celtic love god Angus and its identification with 
Greek Ares (the lover of Aphrodite ) may bear thin correspondence 
with the amorous boar of the Tantras. It has been said that many myths 
are common to all the Indo-Germanic peoples and like their languages 
may have a common origin. 

10. Max Muller suggested that comparative mythclogists by 
recovering the original meaning of the name of a god could explain its 
original significance. The Sanskrit word for boar is Var&ha which 
means also the cloud. The etymology of varaha is said to be obscure. 
It may, however, be connected with some earlier formation like * 
var&bha : cf. kakuhakakubha-', barjaha- ( udder ), with suffi x-bha- 
( Wackernagel: Altindische Grammatik : Part I. 217b ): also dhumrabha ‘ 
air. In this connection balahaka, or valahaka-, cloud, may also be 
considered. This derivation if accepted would explain the earliest 
association of varaha ( cloud ) with the storm god. The almost exclu¬ 
sive use of the suffix, -bha-to denote animal names might have suggested 
the secondary meaning of a boar. 

11. Viewed thus the fight of Varaha-Visnu and demon Hiranyak$a 
( golden-eyed ) resolves itself into a conflict between the cloud god and 
the demon drought. The association of the cloud with erotic senti¬ 
ments may give rise to the conception of the boar lover* 
The Bhils worship the boar’s effigy at marriage ( § 7 (a)) apparently 
to make it fruitful. It is a popular belief amongst the Assamese 
people that an auspicious marriage is blessed by showers of rain. 
Mock marriages of living frogs are arranged by Assamese women to 
draw needed showers from the sky at the time of drought. Unusual 
showers are usually set down by wiseacres in India to the circum¬ 
stances that too many marriages ‘have taken place ( Crooke; Vol. I 
p.109). The Bhil’s worship of the boar’s effigy may be regarded 
as the disguised worship of the cloud. Symbolism, however, should 
not be stressed very hard in matters mythological. 
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A MARATHA LEAVEN IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND CULTURAL HISTORY OF PUDUKKOT FAI* 

K. R. Venkataraman 

K 

Vyankaji, the youngest son of Shahji Bhonsle, became Ruler of 
Tanjore in 1676, and ten years later Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman 
founded the Pudukkottai State.* Throughout the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies Tanjore and Pudukkottai were frequently at war brought about 
either by disputes for the possession of small pockets of territory on 
or near the frontiers or by the predatory incursions of Kallars from 
Pudukkottai or the petty * War-lords’ from Tanjore. In spite of tempo¬ 
rary set-backs and defeats the Tondaimans of Pudukkottai gained 
politically, and acquired a large part of Nagaram Zamin and the whole 
of Varappur Zamin, which belonged to Tanjore, and the strategically 
more important fort and district of Kilanilai, which frequently changed 
hands between Tanjore, Pudukkottai and Ramnad, but was persistently 
and stoutly claimed to the last by Tanjore. These political successes 
notwithstanding, Pudukkottai was influenced by Tanjore to such an 
extent that when the balance sheet is cast, it must be said that the 
example of the Tanjore Maratha Raj did appreciably dominate the 
administrative policy of the Tondaiman Raj and the cultural outlook of 
its people. 

Vyankaji and his successors made Tanjore their home, and conti¬ 
nued without much of a break the administrative policy of the Nayaks 
whom they supplanted. The Maharaja was assisted by a council of 

Note: —During his visits to Pudukkottai , Mahdmahopadhyaya D. V. 
Potdar assiduously went about getting to know the Maratha inhabitants of 
the town. He did the same in Tanjore and in the other places he visited , 
and could not disguise his keen disappointment at the absence of any live 
contact between the Marathas in the Tamil districts and their brethren in 
Maharashtra. A knowledge of the worthy achievements, not unmixed with 
failures and foibles , of the Marathas in the South will go a long way in 
establishing contact with those in the Deccan and the north, which Professor 
Potdar so ardently desires. It is in this hope that this short paper is 
presented as a contribution to a volume published to commemorate the great 
work of Professor Potdar , who is today a veteran leader of thought in 
MahdrSshfra.) 

1. Pudukkottai survived for a little less than three centuries as the 
only Tamil principality in India, as a symbol of the ancient Tamil States 
of History and the Classics, which constituted the repository of all that 
was great in Tamil life, thought and culture. The State was merged with 
Madras on March 3rd, 1948. 
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ministers bearing the same designations and wielding much the same 
powers and responsibilities as under Nayak rule. They were the 
dalavai cum mantri, sampriti (accountant), dharmddhikdri (in charge of 
religion, charity and law), killeddr (in charge of fortifications) and 
arrikdr ( spy). Sarabhoji ( 1712-38 ) created a new office under the 
designation sar-i-khel, at first a sort of Chamberlain, but later the Chief 
Adviser of the Ruler. The missionary C. F. Schwartz has left on 
record* the enormous powers that Sar-i-khel Siva Rao wielded in the 
reign of Amar Singh ( 1787-98). Following Tanjore, the Tondaimans 
designated their kdryakartas, sar-i-khels. We have definite records of 
the list of sar-i khels in PudukkCttai from 1807 to 1885, Sairoba Naig 
from 1814 to 1853, Gopal Naig in 1853-4 and Bhavani Safikar Rao from 
1863 to 1878. Sir A. Sashia Sastri, who was persuaded by Sir T. 
Madhava Rao to take charge of the administration of the State, was 
sar-i-khel till 1885, from which year he was designated diwan. Between 
1807 and 1878 except for a short period of nine years ( 1854 to 1863 ), 
this office was held by Marathas who have left a much more creditable 
record of administration than their opposite numbers in Tanjore, 
where contemporary records speak of maladministration and corruption. 

Towards the close of the 18th 'century, the Governor of Madras, 
Sir Archibald Campbell, pressed upon the Tanjore Ruler the neces¬ 
sity to reorganise the judicial administration of the State. The result 
was the establishment of a Court called the Nyaya Sabha, with both 
original and appellate authority, which later rdeveloped into four courts 
the Nyaya Sabha, the Mudrita Sabha, the Dhartna Sabha and the 
NyayadUa Sabha. 2 3 The last was the Court of Appeal. The early 
Tondaimans in the 17th and 18th centuries dispensed justice as the 
patriarchs of their people, sometimes alone and sometimes with the 
help of Pandits versed in the Smritis and the Dharmaidstra. This 
Council of Pandits and officials, presided over by the Raja, was known 
as the Dharmdsanatn. At the instance of the Resident, Major Black- 
burne, the PudukkSttai Judicial administration was reorganised. Fol¬ 
lowing the example of Tanjore, Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman 
(1807-1825) constituted in 1810 a supreme tribunal and named it Nydya 
Sabha. As in Tanjore, this Court included an inquiring and reporting 
staff constituting a lower court composed of five judges who received 
petitions, summoned witnesses, and heard and recorded their 
opinions. Once a week the full court sat, heard the report of the 

2. Pearson: Memoirs of Schwartz- Vol. II 

3. Shelvankar, R. S. : A report on the Modi Mss in the Sarasvati 
Mahal library. Also quoted by Srinivasan, C. K. ( Marathd Rule in the 
Carnatic pp. 355-7). Also Venkataraman, K. R. Pudukkoftai State Manual 
Vol. I pp. 422-6. 
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* reporting Five ’ in the presence of the parties, and either con¬ 
firmed their decision or remanded the case for fresh trial and report. 
In 1813 were constituted the Dapda Sabhd and the Mudrita Sabhd 
forming respectively a court of original criminal jurisdiction and a 
subordinate Civil Court, while the Nydya Sabhd sat either as an ori¬ 
ginal bench or as an appellate bench, the latter corresponding to the 
Nydyddlia Sabhd in Tanjore. Also in the matter of punishment for 
criminal offences there was a family resemblance. In both the States 
there are recorded instances of * trial by ordeal ’ even in the 18th 
century. 4 5 The newly constituted courts did not perpetrate this 
barbarity. The usual punishments were whipping, fines, imprison¬ 
ment and driving the offender round the streets mounted on a donkey 
and wearing a garland of erukku ( Calotropis gigantea ) flowers.® This 
system of judicial administration continued in Pudukkottai through¬ 
out the first half of the 19th century, practically as long as it did in 
Tanjore until its annexation. Commenting on this system, W. H. 
Bayley, the Resident, wrote in 1841 that he had ‘ no complaint against 
the proceedings of the law any more than the petty remarks which 
every man thinks himself entitled to make when the decree is against 
him/ 

In the 18th century the land tenures in Tanjore were mostly 
ryotvodri ( ayan ), indm and Zamindari, while in Pudukottai they were 
chiefly ayan (tirvaipattu or bearing money assessment) and indm . The 
wars of the century seriously affected seasonal agricultural operations, 
which brought about a sharp fall in the yield. To relieve distress the 
Kudivdram or the tenant’s share was raised. All this affected the 
revenue in both the States. Tuljaji’s able minister Dablr Pandit set 
about reforming the revenue administration. As an experimental 
measure he introduced the amani tenure, according to which the crop 
was harvested under the superintendence of the officers of the Govern¬ 
ment, and the Government’s share was collected in kind. Dablr 
Papdit’s considered scheme was to call for the cultivators’ own 
accounts of their produce for the preceding twelve years and base the 
rent on the average of this period, to be collected either in kind or 
money. This was known as the Dabit muri. The amani tenure being 
elastic inasmuch as the cultivator’s share was not definitely fixed, both 
the Nawab Muhammad :Ali, who occupied Tanjore during the period 
1773-6, and Tuljaji, after his restoration to the throne, preferred it, and 


4. Cf. Pudukkottai State Inscriptions No. 876, and M. E. R.. 
p. 11,1924. 

5. See. Venkataraman, K. R.: Pudukkoffai State Manual. Vol. I. 
pp. 423-6, and Vol. II— History, pp. 821 and 865. 

Also Shelvankar: Op. Cit . 
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it did bring in increased revenues, though it led to a hundred abuses. 
About this time this system was introduced by the Ton^aiman also, and 
it continued in Pudukottai with minor changes brought about periodic* 
ally until it was finally abolished by Sashiah Sastri. The abuses were 
sought to be minimised by patched up reforms among which the 
proposals of the Political Agent J. B. Pennington and of Sar-i-khel 
BhavanI Sankar Rao call for a passing observation. BhavSni Sankar 
introduced a money settlement of amdni lands on the basis of a five 
year average of actual revenue. Pennington suggested a more equitable 
and scientific settlement, and the distribution of the existing revenue 
' over the land in proportion to its productions.’ The subsequent 
history of land tenure in Tanjore, Pudukottai and other districts where 
the amdni system was adopted is not germane to our present investi¬ 
gation. 

About the year 1814, the accounts of the Pudukkottai State came to 
be kept in Marathi, and consequently most of the offices, high and low, 
were filled by Marathas. Executive orders, official minutes, notes of 
judicial proceedings and even State despatches were written in 
Marathi.* After Tanjore was annexed, there was an exodus of MarStha 
officers into Pudukkottai, and they being men of experience and ability 
were easily absorbed in the State services. The preponderance of 
Marathas in Pudukkottai State service was animadverted upon by 
Pennington in a report in 1875 in the following terms—‘ There are two 
subjects of universal complaint in Pudukkottai, the one is the amdni 
system ( which, as has been said above, had by that time become cor¬ 
rupt and cumbersome ) and the other is the paramount influence of the 
Maratha Brahmins, bound together by the closest ties of relationship 
and interest.’ Already in 1858, the Madras Government had suggested 
to theTondaiman the propriety of abolishing Marathi accounts and sub¬ 
stituting English figures. The Political Agent was directed to dis¬ 
continue corresponding with the Raja or his minister in Marathi. The 
suggestion, however, took some years to implement. 

t * t 

More than administrative policy, culture knit together the two states 
to their mutual benefit. The KaHchi Kdmakofipifham, one of the monas¬ 
teries established by Sri Sankara, had, as its name implies, its seat in 
Kanchi, but wars and political disturbances in the first half of the 18th 
century made the then Acharya of the matha think of shifting to a more 
peaceful locality. Pratap Singh ( 1739-63) invited the Acharya to 
settle in Tanjore, which he did. The Achdrya preferred to live away 


6. Prof. D. V. Potdar has examined several volumes of the Modi 
records in the Pudukkottai DurbSr office, 
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from the capital, and finally established bis seat in Kumbhakonam on the 
banks of the holy Kaveri, where Tuljaji and his minister Dabir Pandit 
gave him all the facilities he required. The Tondaiman accepted the 
Acharya as his guru , and until the merger of the state with Madras, the 
Acharyas of this pitham were accorded royal honours and were paid 
kfipikkai or tributes annually during important festivals. The 18th 
century witnessed the rise of a galaxy of V^dantins in Tanjore. 
Easily the foremost of them all was Sadasivendra, a native of the 
Tanjore State who sojourned in Pudukkottai and blessed Vijaya 
Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman. Many charities in Pudukkottai are 
associated with the name of Sadasivendra. Gangadhara Makhi and his 
sons, Ramabhadra Dikshita, Bhaskara Dlkshita, Sridhara VenkateSa, 
popularly called Ayyavaj (the ‘Venerable Arya ’), KrishnSnanda 
Sarasvatl and Ramananda Sarasvati were some of the outstanding 
personalities of the time. Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman adopted 
as his family guru Mahabhashyam Gopalakrishna, one of the Tanjore 
galaxy; the descendants of the latter were hereditary Rajagurus. The 
Navaratri sadas (or assembly of scholars ) held annually in Pudukkottai 
attracted scholars to that Court, particularly from Tanjore. 

The Tanjore Maratha Rulers patronised Telugu scholars, and the 
Tondaimans did likewise. The history of the Tondaiman family was 
written in Telugu by Venkanna and his son in two poems, the Tondaiman 
Vamiavali and the Tondaiman Vijayamu. The output of Tamil 
literature, particularly Tamil Poetry, in both the States included folk¬ 
songs extolling the valour of the Rulers or their generals, and dance 
plays called Kuravanji. A veritable monument of the cultural great¬ 
ness of Tanjore is the famous Sarasvati Mahal Library founded by the 
Nayaks and fostered by the Marathas. It now boasts of more than 
20,000 volumes including thousands of very rare manuscripts in many 
languages on a variety of subjects. Pudukkottai organised its Sarasvati 
Mahil Library , which was later attached to the Veda Sastra PathaSala. 7 

Tanjore was the renowned repository of .Karnatic music, and the 
Nayaks and Marathas were unstinting in their bounties to musicians. 
The Sangita Mahal in the Tanjore palace has marvellous acoustic 
properties. The Tondaimans vied with the Tanjore chiefs in honour¬ 
ing the masters of Karnatic music. Kavi Matrubhutamayya, Pallavi 
Gopalayyar and his disciple Pachamiriam Adiyappa, Saint Tyagaraja 
and Syama Sastri are among the celebrities of Tanjore whom the 

Tondaiman invited to his Court. , 

• * 1 

With a fairly considerable Maratha population in the capital town 
of Pudukkottai it is no wonder that Marathi was looked upon as the 


7. After the merger of the State, the manuscripts of this library 
were removed to the Oriental Manuscript library jm Madras. 
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language of culture for more than half a century. Successive Rulers 
learned the language, and Ramachandra Tondaimln, a passionate lover 
of Marlthi, gathered round him a band of Marathi scholars. Bhajana 
songs in Marathi, such are sung in Pandharpflr, abhangs and couplets in 
the Arya metre are on the lips of every other musician in Pudukkottai. 
HarikathS recitals have for their themes the lives ofTukaram, N5m- 
dev : and other Maratha saints. A Maratha matha enjoys State endow¬ 
ments, and its object is the propagation of Marathi HarikathS and 
bhajana performances. Musicians from Tanjore, who settled in Puduk- 
kottai, introduced North Indian musical instruments such as the ddlak , 
suranda and svaragaty and the time is not now far when there was in 
Pudukkottai, a coterie of Maratha adepts with a band of local disciples, 
skilled in playing these instruments. 

Credit is rightly due to the N&yaks and the Marathas for fostering 
the arts and crafts for which Tanjore is famous. The specimens of 
delicate wood carving in some of the old palaces and houses of Puduk¬ 
kottai show the hand of Tanjore artists and their local disciples. The 
Tanjore school of Painting has an individuality. The wall-paintings, 
and portraits on cloth, glass or wooden tablets are remarkable for their 
astonishingly delicate and even tints. The designs aie from Puranic 
stories and sacred legends. The Brihadamba temple in Pudukkottai 
has a number of panels exhibiting paintings of this school. The portrait 
gallery in the Pudukkottai old Palace, which is represented by three 
schools - the Tanjore school, the Western school and the school of Raja 
Ravivarma, has nine portraits of Tondaiman Rulers painted by artists 

of the Tanjore school, which like the portraits of the Maratha Rulers in 
the Tanjore palace gallery, have a special appeal to the art connoisseur 
for boldness of outline combined with delicacy of features and a pleas¬ 
ing colour effect. 

Pudukkottai ran close with Tanjore in finding a home for the 
Marathas in the Tamil country. There are still houses in Pudukkottai 
built by Maratha nobles and officers and a temple dedicated to Vithoba, 
and in the capital town still live Maratha families who carry in their 
manners an old world courtesy and affability coupled with shrewdness 
and a right sense of values. Long after the princes and administrators 
who flit across the political stage of Tanjore and Pudukkottai are for¬ 
gotten, save on the pages of history, indeed for long ages to come 
will a grateful and admiring posterity cherish the noble cultural 
heritage common alike to the native Tamilian and the Maratha settler. 
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Fowler and Fowler in The Concise Oxford Dictionary , give the 
origion of the word rice, from Ris in Old French, through the Italian 
Riso, again from the Latin Oryza and finally from the Greek Oruza. 
The Greek U is pronounced like Y in Latin so that Oruza and Oryza, 
appearing different in spelling, are pronounced alike. Thus Syria, 
which is pronounced See-riya, is spelled in Greek as Suria. Accord¬ 
ingly Oruza would be pronounced O-riza. Such a phonetic trans¬ 
literation would greatly help tracing the real origin of the word in¬ 
spite of its differnt spellings. Further, the other two names, Riso and 
Ris have their S expressed like Z which makes this pair akin to the 
Greek and Latin words. These four words would then be O-Rysa or 
O-Rueza, Rizo and Riz as actually heard. Assuming the Greek word 
to be the oldest of them all, the object is to find the source imme¬ 
diately preceding it. The same Dictionary states that Oruza is a loan¬ 
word in Greek from some Oriental source not traced so far. So 
much has been written on classical philology that if the historical 
method were at all applicable for solving such a problem we should 
have known by now what the missing root really is. Ancient writings 
pertain to objects of a very serious nature, chiefly to religious topics 
and national conquests. On the contrary, to deal with objects of com¬ 
mon use was to invite ridicule, as when Aristophanes, in The Frogs , 
959, accuses Euripides for “ presenting common things with which 
we live and which we use. M Thus the origin of cultural words can¬ 
not always be supported from past records. To remedy this defect 
a method has been introduced of guessing systematically (J. B. B. 
R. A. S., Oct. 1947), which gives some solution where none has been 
forthcoming so far. <c This synthetic '.method* 1 is being applied here 
to show that the word rice can be traced to Chinese. 

When we take the above mentioned words, Oryza, Oruza, Ris 
and Riso and add to them the Arabic name, in its simplest form as 
Ruz, we find that the sound Z is common to them all. It would be 
seen that the original Chinese designation actually contains it. Another 
observation, which has not been given the importance it deserves, is 
that in Portuguese rice is Arioz, while in Italian it is Riso. Of the two 
the Portuguese word is nearer the Latin Oryza where the suffix O can 
be assumed as having been modified into A of Arroz. Italians, as 
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descendants of the Romans, were expected, on the contrary, to have 
a word more akin to that of Latin while Riso is not. However it 
would be seen that the history of their words is entirely different. 
The Portuguese as well as the Spanish got their word probably late and 
after their contact with Moorish Arabs; but Italians, much earlier, 
from the proletariate Chinese themselves. 

Greece, as compared with Rome, is nearer Asia so that the former 
must have been the first to accept Oruza as a loan word . Going east* 
ward, the cultural centre nearest to Greece, with which its people 
also came in contact, was Iran. B. Laufer in his Sino-Iranica, 1919, 
p. 372, discusses that rice was not grown in ancient Persia and 
that no word for it occurs in the Holy Avesta. The word is likewise 
absent in the Rig Veda and appears later only in classical Sanskrit. 
Laufer himself leaves the origin of the word rice to an open question. 
If the historical method be considered as the only one which can solve 
such a problem it would continue to remain so even in the future. Sir 
George Watt, in his Commercial Produce of India, 1908, p. 825, after 
consulting the best authorities on the subject, came to the conclusion 
that “ inspite of the temptation to derive the Arabic Uruzz, Greek 
Oruza and European names Riso, Riz, etc. from the Tamil Arisi, 
modern philologists are agreed that they cannot be so derived ; but 
come from the old Persian word Virinza, the modern equivalent of 
which is Birin j.” But we have just seen that the word lor rice does 
not exist in ancient Indian or Iranian literature to which must also 
be added its absence in ancient Tamil. 

Yule and Burnell, in their Hobson Jobson, published in 1903, p. 762, 
or five years before the above mentioned work of G. Watt, supply part 
of the information critically utilized by the latter. The former autho¬ 
rities mention that the “Tamil Arishi ( meaning ) rice deprived from 
husk, ( has been ) ascribed to a root Ari to separate ”. This reminds 
me of a similar forced attempt to derive the Arabic word, Taun, mean¬ 
ing plague, from the root Taan, meaning nothing better than smitten. 
But what is more, Yule and Burnell mention, that “ it is quite possible 
that Southern India was the original seat of rice cultivation” in support 
of a Tamil origin of the word rice traceable to Ari. On the contrary. 
Sir G. Watt disposes off this possibility by stating that “ writers are 
agreed that the earliest mention of rice cultivation is connected with 
China where a*ceremony was established in 2800 B. c. by Emperor 
Chin-Nung in which the sowing of five kinds of grain, one being rice, 
is the chief observance ”. A distinction has to be made between rice 
as a cultivated crop and wild varieties of it from which grain is collected, 
much as bamboo seed, during times of scarcity. Just as there is no 
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special name for Bamboo seeds the so called genuine Indian names for 
rice all signify grain and have come to mean rice by mere usage. 
These words sound different to rice and the two series of names must 
not be confused. Condolle, as quoted by Watt, definitely says that 
“rice cultivation in India, though a valued crop since the classical 
period id( nevertheless) subsequent to that of China”. The sentence 
has been reconstructed although the wording remains the same. 

There are many words which represent a part for the whole. For 
example, Bread, the main article of diet, means Food as in North India 
where Roti-Khana, to eat bread, means to take food. The contrary 
also occurs, although to a much lesser degree, where the whole 
represents the part, be it the major one. In Hebrew, the word Lahem, 
literally Food, has the current significance of Bread. E. Edersheim in 
The Life and Times of Jesus , the Masiah> Vol. II, p. 206 ( 1901), writes 
that “The Babylonian Jews were content to make a meal without meat... 
Bread was regarded as the mainstay of life without which no entertain¬ 
ment was considered as a meal. In a sense it constituted the meal, for 
the blessing was spoken over the bread and this was supposed to cover 
the rest of the food that followed”. In common with Hebrew the 
word Lahem in Arabic also means food, but, by usage, it has come to 
signify Meat, being the main article of an Arab’s meal. Thus Lahem, 
literally Food, means Bread to the Hebrew and Meat to the Arab. A 
parallel is found in Southern India where Food means rice. It is 
necessary to appreciate this point as more than one word for Food 
in Chinese has given rise to derivatives meaning rice to foreigners. 

In the city of Hyderabad Telugu culture predominates with rice as 
the staple food. The more educated Andhras use the Sanskrit word 
Annam for cooked rice which originally means Food. The less literary 
classes prefer the Telugu word Bua which really means Food but in 

colloquial use has the restricted meaning of cooked rice. Comparable 
with Bua there is the Hindustani word Khana. In classical Urdu it 
means Food but in the local dialect of Hyderabad it conveys rice ready 
for eating. Amusing stories have been recorded up north where guests 
from Hyderabad were asked by their hosts if they had enjoyed their 
food. These were surprised to hear that no Khana or Food was given 
whereupon it was revealed that meals were served but without rice:; for 
them there was no Food without Rice. In North India the word Chaval 
is exactly like rice and stands for both grain rice and cooked rice, while 
in Hyderabad, Chaval means merely the grocer’s article* Comparable 

with the Hyderabadi word Chaval there is, in Telugu, Biyam which 
again means rice as grain. The origin of this word interests us here as 
it seems to be either Austric or Chinese. Pandit Suryanarayan Sastri 

of Amalapuram suggests that it is derived from Bijami meaning seed* 
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J changes into Y so that Bijam becomes Biyam. Another origin is dis* 
cussed in the following paragraph. 

Giles, in his Chinese English Dictionary , character No. 3422, gives 
the word Fan. He translates it in the first instance as Cooked Rice and 
secondarily as Food, while I feel, the order should have been the 
reverse. Pronunciations of words in Mandarin or Classical Chinese 
were different before 600 A. d. According to B. Karlgren’s Analytic 
Chinese Dictionary , Item No. 19, Fan was then pronounced as Biwan. 
His transliteration is difficult to reproduce here but it is quite easy to 
see how the short vowel W can be changed into Y and Biwan can be 
altered into Biyam. But it appears far more difficult to accept that 
Biwan can give rise to the modern Chinese word Fan. Phonetically 
these two words are poles apart and Fan must be looked upon not as a 
modification but as a substitution of Biwan. Incidentally I might 
record that changes not so obvious are all cases of substitution rather 
than of transformation. Even if Biwan is an Austric word it was 
reintroduced, along with rice from China and converted into Biyam in 
Teiugu. That the word Biyam should occur only in Telugu is also 
explainable. The early navigators from India, visiting China, appear 
to be Andhras. In the island of Hainan, South China, the word for 
India is Kalinga, the ancient name for Andhra Desa, showing that the 
Telugu people were the earliest visitors to ancient China. 

From a comparative study it can be established that words meaning 
food may connote the main article of diet, whatever that may be e. g. 
Lahem in Hebrew means bread, Khana in Hyderabadi-Urdu means rice 
and the same appliea to Chinese .where Biwan and Fan mean Food 
principally but cooked rice secondarily. In this sense let us examine 
another word for Food or Ssu, character No. 10294 in Giles. Like 
Fan Giles renders Ssu also first as rice and next as food generally. 
Food is more or less an abstract idea, best represented by the chief 
component in its concrete form. Thus we can say that what we’ know 
is food and what we see is rice, in the case of the Chinese as well as 
of the people of Hyderabad. This explains how European Sinologues 
translate Fan and Ssu as rice while they mean food to the Chinese. It 
would be apparent how the less initiated Greeks and Romans, as 
strangers to a diet of rice, erred in looking upon “the” Chinese food 
as rice. At least W. Lobscheid in his English Chinese Dictionary, p. 853 
does correctly translate the word food, as Ssu, although he translite¬ 
rates it as Sz instead. In Chinese the proper word for rice as grain, 
is Mi, character No. 7802. In the character Ssu this Mi is not 
incorporated showing definitely that Ssu means food and not rice. 
But just as Khana in Hyderabad means both food and a dish of rice 
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character Sau haa two different connotationa; in one case it represent! 
the word Shih, character No. 9971, meaning only food, in the other it 
means Ssu, with its double meaning, food first and: cooked ricef after¬ 
wards. Along with the word Kan, character No. 5809 in Giles, he cites 
the term Kan-Fan, Fan, being character No. 3421, meaning food. Kan- 
Fan is translated as “dry food; food without gravy.” The meaning 
becomes more intelligible if the Chinese phrase is tendered as “dry 
food, being rice without gravy.” This term is the exact parallel of the 
Urdu word Khuska,the derivative of the adjective Khushk, or dry,which 
signifies plain boiled rice and means only plain cooked rice, a word 
more precise in its meaning than the more complimentary word Khana 
colloquially used instead. Comparing the Hyderabadi word Khana with 
the Chinese word Ssu we find that Khana means 1. to eat, 2. food, 
3. cooked rice and Ssu as written character stands fortwo spoken words: 
1. Ssu, No. 1024, cooked rice and food, and 2. Shih, No. 9971, to eat 
and food, so that altogether Ssu as written and Khana as spoken are 
identical with each other. Shih, on the contrary, corresponds with 
Khana as used in classical Urdu up north and means only food. While 
Fan and Ssu are both Food and cooked Rice, Shih is merely Food. 
Just as Biwan, a synonym of Fan, has given rise to the Telugu word for 
rice-grain or Biyam, Ssu, another synonym, has given birth to many 
derivatives meaning rice, both as grain and as cooked article of diet. 
Now these names for food, of Chinese origin have become in foreign 
languages words signifying rice. Ssu seems to be the main Chinese 
word with several derivations. 

Giles gives the word Li, character No. 6958, which, as a written 
character, incorporates the radical Mi or rice grain, the type for grain in 
general. The phrase, Pu-Li-Ssu, has been translated by Giles rather 
freely as “ Not a morsal to eat.” A more accurate translation would be 
“ Not a grain of food.” The shorter term, Li-Ssu, would then mean a 
grain of food to the Chinese and a grain of rice to any foriegner. 

Much has been written on the ancient silk route from China to 
Syria. The caravans started from the province of Nanking where the 

Ningpo dialect is spoken as it also happens to be the main silk growing 

area. A word meaning good in Chinese is “E,” character :No. 3315 

in Giles. In Ningpo it is pronounced “Ou.” Apparently it is the 

same adjective as O, in the Japanese phrase O-Ch’a, meaning Fine- 

Tea. According to the synthetic method if we coin the term E-Li- 

Ssu it would mean Fine-Grain-Rice as viewed by a foreigner. In 

the Ningpo dialect it would be pronounced Ou-Li-Zz and Ou-Li-Zih, 

for Ssu has two variations in Ningpo, Zz and Zih. These two forms 

may be noted as they are responsible for the different loan words of 

other languages. The middle word Li can easily become Ri while Zz, 

which is a mere sound, is best converted into the syllable £a. Thus 
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Ou-Li-Zz becomes O-Ri-Za which has given rise to the Greek word 
Oruza which is pronounced O-Rue-Za. 

While the silk caravans passed north of Afghanistan its merchants 
have met the Chinese somewhere in Bokhara and directly heard the term 
Ou-Li-Zz, for fine rice. The Afghan word for rice is best transliterated 
as U-Ri-Zja. The first syllable is almost the same as in the Chinese 
original and better preserved than in the Greek word Oruza; Ou of the 
Chinese has become “ U” in Pushto which appears to differ as tranlit- 
erated in Roman characters rather than in reality. The second syllable 
“ Ri ” is certainly nearer the Chinese original than is the case with the 
Greek word where U is the diphthong UE. The last syllable of the 
Pushto word Uri-Zja is an accented J as in the French word Journal. 
When Ou-Li-Zz is accentuated in all its three syllables it gives rise to 
the Afghan word which, on the whole, is so near the Chinese that it need 
not be considered as being derived through any other intermediary 
stage whether Greek or Persian. I have heard Afghans, born in Kabul, 
abo pronounce the word as Vrizja or Wrizja, which means the first 
syllable was still more accentuated. When still further stressed V can 
become B which is a clearer sound and the loan word can become Briza, 
a rare form of the word, found in Greek. A9 compared with Oruza the 
word Briza appears to be an attempt at transliteration by the less 
educated Greeks who would tend to overstress the syllable. When 
there i9 no sound in a language comparable with the French J, the last 
syllable remained nearer the original “ Zz ” sound as in the Greek 
word Briza. It is evident that the Afghan Vrizja and the Greek Briza 
are very close to each other and the similarity is best explained by 
the common effect of overemphasizing the original term Ou-Li-Zz. 

In certain phonetic constructions a nasal N is introduced: Thus 
my own name, Mahdi, i9 pronounced in North India by many, as 
Manhdi. Likewise Vrizja can take an N and become Vrinzja and as 
this represents a highly accented form V cannot remain at this stage and 
automatically becomes B so that the end word becomes Brinzja. A word 
saturated with overaccentuation is difficult to express and if we take 
such a hypothetical form and release the accent from the beginning, we 
get the Avesta form, Vrenja, from which the Persian Brinj is derived 
and from the end, then we have Briza, the Greek word already men¬ 
tioned. Hitherto, the following modifications of Ou-Li-Zz have been 
discussed : 0-Ru{ e )-Za and O-Ry-Za (Greek and Latin ); U-Ri-Zja, 
V-Ri-Zja ( Afghan ); B-Ri-Za( Greek ); Ve-ReN-Dja ( Avesta ); B-Rin- 
Dj ( Persian). 

In Ningpo Ssu has another variation, Zih, so that there can also be 
a term Ou-Li-Zih. From this model can be derived U-Ri-Zih which, 
accented at the beginning, can become V-Ri-Zih. Now Z does change 
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into H-; thus the Avesta word Zasta corresponds with Hasta of Sanskrit. 
Likewise Vri-Zih becomes Vri-Hih or Vrihi of Classical Sanskrit. 

In the early days of trade between China and :Syria relatively few 
merchants ventured on the long journey. As petty merchants -they 
must have taken the best rice for their consumption or, if accompanied 
by a few servants, could have hardly separated them from their com¬ 
mon diet. When the Romans paid fancy prices for silk its trade 
increased and the silk caravans became large enough to be accompanied 
by a retinue. It can be imagined that the bourgeois class ate fine 
rice while the proletariate consumed coarse rice. Even in India, to¬ 
day, in a large household, the servants take coarse and cheaper rice 
while their employers enjoy fine and better quality rice. There is a 
distinct term for such a coarse rice in Chinese which, in Ningpo, is 
pronounced Li-Zz. In the former term, Ou-Li-Zz, the middle word, 
Li, was character No. 6058 already discussed. In the term Li-Zz the 
word, Li, is character No. 6971, which Giles translates as “Coarse with 
respect to grain.” But MacGillivray, in his Chinese-English Dictionary , 
p. 538, translates this term, Li-Ssu, as “ Coarse food ; the refuse of 
pounded rice.” Italians as descendants of the Roman proletariate 
inherited a designation which their ancestors heard from the Chinese 
proletariate while encamped in Syria. Just as there were two classes 
of personnel amongst the Chinese there were the Roman merchants and 
their servants and slaves and likewise two terms, Ou-Li-Zz and Li-Zz, 
where Li was written differently in each case. The upper class of 
Romans converted Ou-Li-Zz into O-Ry-Za while their lower one 
modified Li-Zz into Ri-Za or rather into Ri-Zo as an independent 
transliteration. This explains the presence of a vowel, like O, in the 
Roman and Greek Oryza and its absence in the Italian word Riso. 

The Arabs got their quota of silk when they went to Syria where 
they also heard Ou-Li-Zz. This was written as O-R-Z and pronounced 
as Oruz; only the vowel “ I ” has been converted into a short “ U.” 
They must have also heard the proletariate term Li-Zz which has been 
Arabicized into R-Z or as Ruz comparable with the Italian Riso. The 
existence of these two words in Arabic is easily explained by the 
assumption that Arabs entered the silk trade rather late, by the time 
when the Chinese caravans were accompanied by a large retinue, 
comprising of upper and lower clssses of people and each using its 
own diet. These two words Oruz and Ruz must not be con¬ 
fused with the term Al-Ruz where the prefix “ A1 ” means the definite 
article “ the ’’ in Arabic. Besides this term, Al-Ruz, there is the word 
O-Ruz which is the derivative of Ou-Li-Zz. 

The Portuguese and Spanish term is Arroz, probably acquired by 
them after the Moorish conquest of Spain. This word can therefore be 
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conceived as a direct modification of tbe Arabic term Al-Ruz, pronou¬ 
nced as Arruz. All that has changed in Spanish and Portuguese is the 
Arabic vowel U giving place to O. Although Spanish is a close ally of 
the Italian there is a great difference in the history of their words for 
rice, which shows the absence of O or A in Italian and its presence in 
Portuguese and Spanish. The Portuguese and Spanish word would seem 
to be a much later acquisition than that of Italian, a fact open to 
historical confirmation. 

South India also received its silk from China and it must be 
presumed from Ningpo, the nearest port to the region producing the 
best silk in China. The sailors who ventured on such voyages must 
have been very hardy people contented to consume coarse rice or 
Li-Zz. According to another variation, already discussed, the term 
can be also pronounced Li-Zih. This should have been modi¬ 
fied into Tamil as Ri-Zih but in ancient Tamil, sibilants did not 
exist, so that the modification was Ri-Chi, which has subsequently 
Ri-Shi when sibilants were taken from Sanskrit. Further, R and L 
do not begin a word in Tamil and a vowel has to be prefixed. This 
makes Ri-Chi into A-Ri-Chi and gives the present name for rice, in 
Tamil, A-Ri-Shi or Arishi. It has been mentioned that Li, character 
No. 6971, means Coarse Food so that this word alone was quite conno- 
tative for rice. This Li becomes Ri and with A, as prefix, the final 
product becomes A-Ri or Ari in Malayalam. L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar 
has an article, entitled “ Tamil Arishi and Greek Oruzon ” in the 
Indian Antiquary, 1930, Vol. 59, pp. 178-81, which supports the view 
discussed by Yule and Burnell and thus radically 'differs from the one 
presented here. 

Prof. Gode of Poona has published a very informative article on 
three varieties of rice in ancient Bihar in the New Indian Antiquary , 
1944, Vol. 6, p. 265. Rakta-Shali is red rice, for Rakta means red. It 
is evident that only rice as grain can be meant by such a term. Maha- 
Shali is apparently a better kind of rice than the former, while Deva- 
Shali, the best of the three. The word Shali has no root in Sanskrit 
which suggests its being a loan word. Taking rice to have been 
imported along with silk we get the Ningpo term, Li-Zz, which has 
also given Tamil its word for rice. While Rice, as food or Grain-Food, 
would be Li-Zz, the reverse or Zz-Li would signify Food-Grain or 
Edible-Grain. Even a cursory consideration would indicate that the 
term Li-Zz, meaning Coarse Food and Ou-Li-Zz meaning Fine-Grain- 
Food, would correspond with, what is also the case in India, Mota- 
Chaval and Barik-Chaval, Ordinary-rice and Table-rice, as they may be 
rendered in English. But Zz-Li means grain and this can have at least 
three varieties if not many more. The word Shali, in the three terms, 
Rakta-Shali, Maha-Shali and Deva-Shali, has now to be considered. 
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The sound Z does not exist in Sanskrit and therefore the sound, Zz of 

Zz-Li, was first converted into the syllable Za which was pronounced 

as Sha, being the nearest approach to the original sound. Li remained 
unaltered so that Zz-Li became Sha-Li. 

There are various words for rice in different languages of India, 
Tandul in Marathi being one of them. Tandul, at least, means grain 
and no more. By usage it has come to specify rice. Just as there is 
no word for Bamboo-seed there is no proper word for rice in India. 

For some information incorporated here I am obliged to Prof. 
Shnkaran and Mr. Ganesh Sundaram of Poona, who are Tamil scholars 

and to Dr. Unwala of Bombay, the Avesta scholar. 

SUMMARY 

Rice was first cultivated in China. The merchants who brought silk 
from China also took rice with them. The province exporting the best 
silk uses the Ningpo dialect. The Ningpo term Ou-Li-Zz means Good- 
Grain-Food. It signifies a dish of fine cooked rice as the staple Chinese 
food. What was food for the Chinese was rice to the uninitiated 
foreigners. Ou-Li-Zz became O-Ri-Za or Oryza in Latin, as an 
example. When Imperial Rome paid fancy prices for silk, the caravans 
that brought silk from China increased and the retinue now comprised 
of a large proletariate class which took coarse rice as food for which 
there is a different term Li-Zz, where Li is written differently. Li-Zz, 
coarse food, was seen most by the Roman proletariate class which, as 
parents of the Italians, gave rise to the modification Ri-Zo, written as 
Riso. Arabs who came later into contact with the Chinese caravans 
halting in Syria acquired both, the terms Ou-Li-Zz and Li-Zz and there 
are consequently two Arabic forms O-Ruz and Ruz. Spanish is very 
closely related to Italian yet the word for rice in the former language is 

Arroz which is apparently taken from Arabic after the Moorish conquest 
of Spain. 

Ou-Li-Zz in the Afghan language became Ou-Ri-Zja and further 
accentuated into V-Ri-Zja. In some phonetic constructions N is 
added, when Vrizja can become Vri-Nzja. From such a hypothetical 
word have been derived Vrindja in Avesta and later Brindj in Persian ; 
also Briza in Greek in addition to its Oruza. 

According to another variation in Ningpo the term Li-Zz can be 
pronounced Li-Zih. Sibilants are absent in ancient Tamil hence 
Li-Zih became Ri-Chi and later Ri-Shi. Li, of the term Li-Zih, 
means coarse food and in itself is connotative enough. This Li becarr e 
Ri. Now in Tamil and Malayalam words with R take a prefix like A so 
that Ri-Shi became A-Ri-Shi in Tamil and Ri became A-Riin Malayalam. 

If Li-Zz means Grain-Food, Zz-Li means Food-Grain, and Grain as 
such can be subdivided into varieties. Zz-Li became Sha-Li as there 
is no Z sound in Sanskrit. Almost all words for rice are traceable to 
Chinese terms meaning food. 
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VISvAMITRA AND KUSlKA 
N. G. CHAPEKAR, b.a., ll.b , Badalapur 

VMvamitra is the reputed author of the Third Masala of the 
Rgveda. How far this claim is sustainable is more than doubtful. 
Take, for instance, the sukta 43 of this very Mandala. Viivamitra is 
said to be the ftfi of this sukta . In the 5th mantra of this sUkta the 
author, whoever he may be, exhorts Indra to make him the leader 
of men, to make him a king, a R§i etc.; and this, in spite of his confes¬ 
sion that he is —an ignorant fellow. Does this description in any 

way correspond with the attributes with which the popular Vidvamitra 
is credited ? ViSvamitra, as we know him, was both a Rft and a Kfatriya 
and, therefore, the protector of people. He was certainly not a 
It seems the author of this verse—provided it is detached from its 
present context—was some one poor and ignorant, who aspired to be 
rich, to command people and to be admitted to the sacrificial session, 
so that he may drink soma there to his heart's content (gnw). 

Similarly, the last verse of the same sukta is a puzzle. Here the 
Mitravaruna, being praised by Jamadagni, are requested to take their 
seats on the sacrificial altar for drinking soma . It appears as though 
Jamadagni is the composer of this Rk and it is his sacrifice. The 
Vi4vamitras do not seem to have any concern therein. Or, are we to sup¬ 
pose that Vi^vamitra and Jamadagni were joint worshippers? This 
assumption cannot be ruled out as untenable in view of 10-167-4, 
where Jamadagni is bracketed with Vi^vamitra and both are jointly 
addressed by the author of the hymn. The alleged authorship of the 
suktasy therefore, seems to be of a doubtful character. 

The names of Viivamitra and Ku$ika, few as they are, are to be 
found mainly in the 3rd Maydala. The word Vi$vamitra occurs six 
times in this Mandala and Kuiika eight times. Outside this ManQala 
VUvamitra h mentioned twice in the 10th Mandala ; whereas Ku6ika as 
such is not found anywhere else, though we find Kauiika mentioned 
in the 1st Mandala. Thus in the whole of the Rgveda Viivamitra 
figures specifically in eight places and Kuiika (including Kau£ika) in 
nine. In the majority of cases the plural number is used, as for 
instance fowfifolT:, x x fWlftfas, x ffforer :, x x 

It is note-worthy that Kuiika in the singular is nowhere 
used save in 3-33-5, where the expression isffitew ; like-wise, 
the alternative nominative plural form of viz. fulfilis 

not to be found anywhere. 
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The name ViivSmitra, as was customary in the Rgvedic times, had 
become cognominal. Otherwise the nominative plural form fawiffian 
cannot be satisfactorily explained. Such a use pretty nearly precludes 
the possibility of the original or first Viivamitra being alive when the 
hymns were sung. It is true that there is a reference, as already 
observed, to the son of Kuiika by which, according to Sayana, Viivamitra 
is meant. But it is equally possible that Kuiika’s son was Kuiika or 
Kauiika as in 1-10-11. Surely we do not get any positive evidence in 
the Rgveda to say that Viivamitra was the son of Kuiika. The parallel 
use of Viivamitras and Kuiikas, on the contrary, negatives any such 
assumption. If, however, we understand the reference to 4 Kuiika’s 
son ’ to mean the first ancestor of Viivamitras then the inference is 
forced upon us that Viivamitra—the son of Kuiika—separated from his 
father and founded a separate dynasty. We cannot conceive a possible 
reason for this,—certainly no angry contest. For, it is arguable on the 
strength of 3-53-9 that Kuiikas and Viivamitras were on friendly terms. 
This verse informs us that Indra endeared himself to the Kuiikas when 
Viivamitra carried Sudas safely across the river. This affords sufficient 
evidence to prove intimate relations between Kuiikas and Viivamitras, 
if not their identity. Nevertheless, if we read 3-53-9, 10, 11 together 
they can rationally enough support the prevailing belief that Kuiikas 
and Viivamitras are identical. For, it is worth remarking that Viiva¬ 
mitra and Kuiikas are described by three identical epithets, : viz. vipra, 
ffi, and nfcakfasah. Likewise, Kuiikas are exhorted to let loose the 
sacrificial horse of Sudas and we know that the latter was helped by 
Viivamitra in passing to the other side of the river which was in spate. 

Again, 3-1-21 and 3-26-3 are of a similar import. The same Agni 
is kindled and worshipped from generation to generation both by the 
Kuiikas and the Viivamitras. The words used in 3-26-3 are 3^1 3*1 
(in every yuga ) while those used in the former are , 'which I 

translate 4 in every generation.’ Sayana takes the expression to mean 
JTH'Sta ( amongst men ). Though the fire was ancient it was kindled in 
every home separately ( 3-1-20, 21 ). This leads to the inference that 
Viivamitras and Kuiikas were living in separate houses in family 
groups. See also 3-29-15, where the words are referring to the 

worshippers. 

There is nothing in the Rgveda which countenances the widely held 
view that Viivamitra was a Kfatriya . On the other hand Kuiikas are 
styled as vipra and ffi ( 3-30-20; 3-53-10). So also in 3-33-6 the 
addressee, who is supposed to be Viivamitra, is designated as vipra 
though it must be conceded that vipra does not necessarily mean a 
Brdhmana. Contrast with this 3-43-5 to which allusion has been made 
at the outset. 
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It is said in 3-29-15 that Kutfikas were first-born (WTO:). What 
precisely this statement signifies is more than one can guess. SSyapa 
understands that they were born before Brahmi —the creator of the 
universe. This, however, makes no sense. For, it is immediately 
stated that they knew the whole world. It is not possible for the 
Kutfikas to know the universe before it was created. I prefer to take 
WfTO: as genitive case going with ftw*.. They knew the universe of 
Brahmd, because they were JTmnrt: ( first-born ). I think it is a poetic 
language and may convey an idea that the Ku4ikas were the first tribe to 
arrive on the Indian soil; or that they were the oldest amongst all the 
Tfis. Detached study like this would not enable us to answer such 
questions satisfactorily. 

Like Sudas the Bharatas seem to be closely allied to the 
Vtevamitras. The poet explains that his hymn protects the w# 

(the people of Bharata ) ( 3-53-12). Here the rjt is Vi4vamitra himself. 
The sons of Bharata are again referred to in 3-53-24. Sayana understands 
them to be the Vi4vamitras. We do not, however, get any corrobora¬ 
tion of this from the Rgvedic text. Elsewhere (7-33-6) Bharatas-are 
identified by Sayana with 5jR§s 

If Sayana is correct Vi4vamitras must be taken to have been known by 
several names such as Kau4ikas, Bharatas and Trtsus. 

It seems Visvamitras had a rich inheritance of ancestral names. 
Besides the aforesaid appellations they were recognized as 
(Gathinah). This we learn from the tpVt RTinn ( 7-18 ). We do not find 
a trace of it, however, in the Flgveda except that authorship of some of 
the Stiktas of the 3rd M and ala is ascribed to by tradition. The 

word is written both as and as in the *TT. and later on as 
in the Puranas. Sayana in says was the name of Vi4vamitra’s 
father. Therefore nrf*RT: means q. srtfltvt further 

identifies Gathin&h with Kulikah. All this is utterly perplexing. 

There is a hymn ( 3-53-7 ) which invites our attention. It speaks 
of a sacrifice in which others have participated along with Vi4vamitra. 
The singer prays, “These Bhojasand Angirasas may bestow wealth and 
long life on Visvamitra.” The word ^ (these ) points to their 
presence at the sacrifice and they are requested like gods—human 
beings though they are—to give Vi4vamitra wealth and health. The 
sacrifice was a horse-sacrifice which is indicated by the word ‘ sahasra- 
sava .’ A6vamedha lasts for a year and, taking into account the usual 
three savanas ( extracting soma juice and drinking the same ) per day the 
number one thousand ( savas ) can be appropriately accounted for. 
It is hard to state with any degree of certainty what part Viiyamitra 
performed in this sacrifice. It is obvious the donors were Bhojas and 
Apgirasas. 
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Rgveda is in parts poetry. The 33rd sukta of the 3rd Masala 
can be cited in proof of it. It purports to record a conversation 
between the rivers ( Vipa$ and Satudri) and what is highly probable— 
Visvamitra. The rivers are besought to sink a little in order to 
make way for the carts of ViSvamitra, Sudas, or Bharatas who desired 
to go over to the other side for soma drink. The poet displays high 
imaginative powers. 

Indra seems to be the favourite god of the Vidvamitras andKulikas, 
since all their hymns are addressed to him save only five which are 
addressed to Agni. 

The two hymns, viz. 3-53—23, 24 are rather unintelligible provided 
we leave aside the information traditionally supplied by extra-Rgvedic 
literature. There is no overt reference to Vasistha and his unfriendly 
relations with ViSvamitra much less to the alleged notorious feuds 
between the two. It is quite probable that the hymns mentioning the 
inveterate enmity between—these two celebrated Vedic ffis —are lost 
to us. But even assuming that the story has an authentic origin, the 
question to which Vi4vamitra or Vasistha it relates remains indecisive. 
We are apt to take wherever these two names occur, the original 
ancestors who transmitted their own names to their sons and grand¬ 
sons,—a fact which has occasioned not a little confusion in later 
literature. 



AFGHANISTAN AS A FACTOR IN INDIA’S DEFENCE 

Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad 

“ It is now our policy to keep Afghanistan intact and undivided 
and make use of her as a great buffer state in the defence of our 
valuable possession, India.” (Gervais Lyons). 

Traditionally India has been vulnerable to foreign incursions on 
her north-west frontier. From times immemorial, migrating hordes of 
Central Asia have sought passage through Afghanistan to settle in the 
rich plains of India. Beginning from Alexander of Macedon, twenty- 
one invaders have been counted to have brought their armies into this 
country from the north-west. And with the extension of their 
dominion in India up to the Indus in the nineteenth century, constant 
dread of another invasion from that direction was entertained by the 
British rulers. Alexander’s march through Afghanistan compelled the 
first major imperial dynasty of Magadha to embrace the lands up to the 
Hindu-Kush within its territories and to have friendly relations with the 
rulers beyond. Danger not reviving for many centuries, Indian rulers 
neglected to guard the gates, though the existence of none too weak 
principalities in Kabul and Kandahar in the early medieval times was a 
guarantee of the security of Indian plains. In the eleventh century 
begins again the process of invasions, Afghans, Mongols, Turks and 
Persians; but except for the Mongol raids which passed off as the flight 
of locusts, all other invading forces had their base in Afghanistan which 
had been brought under their sway. Babar fully realised the 
importance of Afghanistan for the security of India and his successors 
did not fail to hold it with a firm hand. That accounts for the absence 
of trouble in that most vulnerable region till the hand that held the 
sceptre in Delhi became feeble again. The invasions of Nadir Shah 
and Ahmad Shah Abdali and his son in the eighteenth century brought 
home the realisation of danger; but the threat had come from 
Kabul itself. 

It will be clear from this brief sketch that India’s security in the 
past had been menaced from the north-west by the fact either of 
neglecting to fortify the defences of Afghanistan or by failing to have 
friendly rulers on the throne of Kabul. The existence of a strong 
unfriendly government there was a danger to the peace of India, as the 
presence of a weak, unsupported government was a temptation to the 
invading hordes beyond the Hindu-Kush. These truths were not lost 
upon the British governors in India when in the nineteenth century 
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they were brought face to face with the problem of India’s safety in the 
north-west. 


Napoleon’s ambitions of eastern conquest and his shortlived pact 
of Tilsit with the Czar frightened the British into seeking the good 
offices of the Shah of Persia and the Amir of Kabul to block the roads 
leading into India. Here was the beginning of a British Central Asian 
policy which with the passage of time more and more hinged on 
converting Afghanistan into a subordinate ally. The danger from 
France was soon eliminated! but the bogey of Russian invasion has 
haunted the British Chanceries like a nightmare since then. In the 
earlier years Russian activities in the Caucasus indicated the direction 
of her march through northern Persia to Herat and thence to India. 
Herat was then termed the “key to the gate of India” and control 
over Kabul Government was deemed essential to keep hold of the key. 
In later years, however, Russia spread over the whole of Central Asia 
dominating the northern reaches of her Oxus. Caspian and Ferghana 
regions became the bases of her further advance. Herat, Kandahar and 
Kabul equally became important for the defence of India, for it was 
the high wall of the Hindu-Kush which could keep the “octopus 
away. To keep Russian armies distant from the frontiers of India and 
to prevent the Czarist influence from being established near the Indian 
outposts, it was essential to maintain friendly British influence in Kabul, 
either by making the Amir a subordinate ally or by breaking him and 
dominating his country up to the Hindu-Kush. The exigencies of the 
defence of India against their Imperialistic rival, Russia, swayed the 
destinies of Afghanistan and determined the British frontier policy in 
India. 


That the danger was not merely imaginary will be evident from an 
examination of the topography of the intervening region and the routes 
leading into India from beyond the Hindu-Kush. In the nineteenth 
century Russia had by rapid movements extended her possessions from 
the Caspian Sea in the west to the mountains of Tian Shan in the east, 
her boundaries running parallel with those of the Chinese Empire. 
The southern-most limit of this mass of territory extended^along a line 
formed by the Atrek river, Sarakhs, Kushk, Andkhui, the Oxus add 
Pamirs. To the south-west of it lay the tableland of Khorasan, Seistan 
in eastern Persia and Baluchistan, a region inhospitable for any invad¬ 
ing armies. To the southeast of it lay the highland of Kashgar which 
is separated from India by a range of high mountains barring entry to the 
unfriendly forces. Undeveloped routes on either side, though 
negotiable by trade caravans, have remained unsuitable for military 
movement. Hence defence could always ignore the approaches other 
than those in the central region which is covered by Afghanistan which 
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also is dominated by the Hindu-Kush on its northern frontier# The 
Hindu-Kush is a "barrier of high mountains, 650 miles in length and 
24 to 120 miles in breadth as far as the Hajigak Pass from which Pass 
westwards it is 180 to 240 miles broad”. To the east the Hindu-Kush 
merges into the high Pamirs flanked by the great Himalayas with their 
average altitude of 20,000 feet. The Hindu-Kush cuts all lines of 
communication from Central Asia to the Indus. “ The severe climate, 
lack of resources, want of roads, height of the passes and width of the 
system render the employment of large forces extremely difficult and 
limited in the past the movement to four directions: — 

“ (a) The route from the valleys of Balkh and Khulm through the 
Bamian and Hajigak Passes and on to Kabul, via the Una*. Pass. 

“(b) The route from Kushk over Hazrat-i-Baba Pass, Herat, the 

Shahbed-Sarai Pass, Sabzawar, Farah to Kandahar. 

“ (c) The Ferghana route by the passes Baroghil, Dorah or Nuksan 
on Gilgit or Chitral, with Faizabad and Kuleb as bases. 

“(d) A route alternative to: (a) from Merv to Herat and across 
Northern Afghanistan to Kabul”. 

Out of these four routes, the one leading from Ferghana through 
Badakhshan to Chitral was not believed by the British to be practicable 
for large armies owing to the high altitudes to be traversed and the 
undeveloped line of communications. The other three converged 
either on Kabul or Kandahar and were believed to be feasible for 

invading armies. 

Controversy has raged on the possibility of a Russian invasion of 
India and opinion has been divided on the practicability of these routes 
for a modern army as well as on the military resources of Russia in 
Central Asia which she could hurl against India. Optimism has alter¬ 
nated with pessimism and sentiment and dogma have affected 
dispassionate and factual analysis of this question. Some have 
magnified the difficulties of the lines of communication and taken 
shelter behind the illusionary complacence that Russian forces even if 
they succeeded in traversing the desolate gap between the two Empires 
by way of Herat, Farah and Kandahar, would have been so completely 
decimated by terrain and the hounding tribesmen that no more than a 
small rabble would be left to counter the mighty arm of the British on 
the Khyber-Bolan line or the Indus river. Others have taken pains to 
show that the rferat-Kandahar-Bolan route is easily negotiable for 
wheeled traffic, the terrain is capable of railway construction and t e 
Helmand Valley is a granary which can maintain a large force. e Y 
consider Herat as the main gate which once pierced, t e oo o 
invasion would sweep unhindered and deluge the defences of India* 

P.V.-5 
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With the construction of the Caspian railway from Krasnovodsk to 
Merv and extension to Kushk Post, and its connection with the Central 
Asian railway connecting Termez, the distance which divided the 
Afghan frontier from the Russian bases was eliminated. The danger 
to;Herat on one side and the possibility of an approach on the 
Hindu-Kush on the other, whether towards Kabul or through Faizabad 
to Chitral came to be -practical realities. In latter years with the 
advance of science, the desert and the mountain could not remain 
impassable barriers as they were in early days. Thus a group of 
publicists and strategists have not without reason believed in the 
pregnability of the Indian frontiers through Afghanistan, more parti¬ 
cularly by the Herat-Kandahar route. Similarly, as regards the Russian 
military potential, there have been conflicting views. Boulger in 1879 
pointed out that while Russia could not release more than thirty 
thousand men from her bases in Tashkant-Feghana area, she could 
easily assemble a force of one hundred fifty thousand in her Trans- 
Caspian regions and maintain it on the Herat line. The problem was 
not so much of manpower as of maintenance of the forces on a long, 
inhospitable and possibly hostile line of communications. With the 
development of railways and roads and the exploitation of water trans¬ 
port, the difficulties were greatly resolved in the area up to the Oxus. 
Yet the problems of administration remained no less acute in 
Afghanistan, if she did not align herself with the invader. 

Thus among the militarists in the nineteenth century two groups 
were formed, one exaggerating the difficulties of the route and thereby 
discounting the prospects of invasion, the other conveniently making 
light of them and for ulterior motives raising the ghost of Russian 
invasion. While the one, therefore, was prepared to make a stand on 
the Indus or the mountain ridge that divided India from Afghanistan on 
this side of the mighty passes, the other would advance to meet the 
enemy at the gate of Herat or beyond the Hindu-Kush in the plains of the 
Oxus. For one the defensible frontier was the Indus, while for the 
other the scientific frontier was the Hindu-Kush. This diversity of 
opinion arising out of the difference in their strategic outlook affected 
the whole course of diplomacy towards Afghanistan and influenced the 
policy of defence which hinged on the attitude of the Afghan rulers to¬ 
wards India. The practicability or otherwise of the rampart of the Hindu- 
Kush and the necessity of offering resistance to hostile forces at Herat 
have made Afghanistan an important factor in the defence of India. 

Whatever be the strategic line of resistance, it was essential that no 
hostile influence should preponderate in Kabul, for once the Russians 
were established there the base of operations would shift from beyond 
the Oxus to the neighbourhood of the frontiers of India. Britain would 
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then be compelled to maintain considerable forces in the North-West 
Frontier, financially a serious drain. Close vicinity of Russia was also 
dangerous for the political stability of their rule. All these considera¬ 
tions prompted the policy that the Afghan ruler should be friendly and 
amenable to British influence. From Bentinck to Curzon, every 
Governor-General cherished the same policy but difference arose in the 
method of achieving it or in the extent of control to be exercised. 
Essential motive was the protection of Herat—Hindu-Kush frontier 
which one group desired to secure by leaving the Amir to himself while 
the other was prepared, if possible, to locate British military outposts, 
and construct roads, railways and telegraphs either by coaxing and 
subsidising the Amir or breaking him into submission. Two wars and 
considerable diplomacy were employed to secure this end. 

British diplomacy was late in realising the importance of Afghani¬ 
stan for the defence of India and in the early years of the nineteenth 
century concentrated on Persian friendship. It was natural too, for, 
firstly any danger from Russia at that stage could be apprehended 
merely through the Caucasus ; and secondly, Herat was then a separate 
state balancing itself between Persia and Afghanistan. The gradual 
drift of Teheran towards Russsia and the Shah’s ambition to acquire 
Herat, allied with the inability of Herat to subsist as an independent 
state for long, directed British attention towards Kabul and made 
Afghanistan a vital factor in the protection of the frontiers of India. It 
was left to Auckland to initiate a definite positive policy thereabout. 
The basic conception underlying his policy was sound ; for, a friendly 
Amir strengthened by British support could be a guarantee against 
hostile encroachments in that direction. But his implementation of it 
was unwise, impolitic and inappropriate. The choice of his instrument 
was injudicious and governed more by sentiment than reason. The 
result could not be otherwise, and for many years not only was there a 
lacunae but the lessons of the war long cast their shadow on subsequent 
policy. 

Circumstances made Lawrence the architect of the new policy 
which held sway for more than twenty years in mid-century. European 
complications with Russia leading to the Crimean War, and the renewed 
Persian ambitions against Herat and Kandahar, egged on by Russian 
intrigues, compelled the Government of India to reinitiate a policy of 
friendly approach towards Kabul. Lawrence, as the man responsible for 
the governance of the frontiers of India, became the chief agent for its 
implementation. The Treaty of 1855 ensuring friendship between 
India and Afghanistan, guaranteeing the territories of the Amir of 
Kabul and postulating an attitude of non-intervention in the domestic 

affairs of Kabul, was signed by Lawrence. It was a right step which if 
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rationally followed, would have brought lasting peace and positive 
security to the borders of India. But neither Lawrence nor his imme¬ 
diate successors, nor even the Liberal Government in England could 
adjust their policy to the changing situation. In the fifties, Russian 
dominions were far distant from the frontiers of Afghanistan and the 
steamroller of Russian imperialism had not yet started on its way to 
crush the feudal medieval Khanates of Khokand, Bokhara and Khiva. 
By the end of the sixties, Russia had subordinated the rulers of 
Khokand and Bokhara and the frontiers of the Czarist Empire infringed 
on the northern borders of Afghanistan. The seventies saw the 
annihilation of the independence of Khiva, occupation of Merv and 
the extention of the Russian Empire from the Caspian Sea to the 
confines of China. The boundaries of this vast Empire ran parallel 
with those of Afghanistan throughout their southern length, and strong 
military bases, effective means of communication and huge armies 
were developing in close vicinity to Herat or Kabul and thus were 
threatening the security and integrity of the Kingdom of Kabul. It 
was natural in these circumstances for Amir Sher Ali to entertain fears 
of the designs of Russia and to seek positive assurances of help from 
his ally, the Government of India. These fears were no nightmares, 
but real, concrete dangers to which Afghanistan at the moment was 
exposed. But Lawrence in his shortsightedness could not appreciate 
the situation, hence Mayo and Northbrook or the British Government 
of which he was the adviser failed to react to the necessities of the 
altered circumstances and were responsible for a war which was both 
unnecessary and inopportune. 

The need of the moment was to strengthen the Kabul Government 
by effective agreements of concrete support, fiher Ali desired money, 

arms, and guarantee for his dynasty and territories. These given, even 
in moderate dosage, would have restored his confidence and reassured 
him of the bonafides of British friendship. He had no faith in vague 
promises whose renewed elucidation exploded their very substance. 
But the British Government influenced by Lawrence’s dogmatic, out- 
of-date wisdom, refused to see beyond their nose and failed to retain 
the loyalty of the Amir. Sher Ali could not long endure the existing 
state of uncertainty and failing to achieve the loyal and positive 
co-operation of the British was prepared to purchase his security by 
reluctantly turning to Russia. Yet there is no evidence to denote his 
definite truck with Tashkand. Lytton and his conservative employers 
wanted to retrieve the situation, but while the Viceroy’s tonception of 
Scientific Frontier was not unsound, his brusque manner, uncompromis¬ 
ing prejudice against Sher Ali and inveterate insistence on the posting of 
a British Resident in Kabul and agents elsewhere hurled him into a 
most uncalled for war which demolished the prospects of achieving the 
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Scientific Frontier. If Russia was the danger and if India’s borders had 
to be permanently ensured against encroachment, then the only sound 
line of defence could be that of Herat, Balkh, Mainnaetc. on the Oxus, 
beyond the Hindu-Kush. But direct manning of these outposts by 
British-Indian troops and complete subordination of the Kabul 
Government by having a super-ruler in the person of the Resident 
there, were not the only means available for securing the object. 
Lytton, a die-hard imperialist as he was, was intent on making 
Afghanistan a feudatory state, and therefore was unable to win the 
confidence of Sher Ali and enter into an equal and peaceful agreement 
of mutual defence of the Scientific Frontier. Undeniably his analysis 
of such a frontier and his comprehension of strategy and means of 
defence were an important contribution to the understanding of this 
problem. But his method of implementation was unsound, and his 
resort to war was positively unnecessary and injurious. 

The settlement with Amir Abdur Rahman though appropriate at 
the time, did not go far enough. Yet it led to peace for long, and to the 
building up of a sound edifice of friendship between India and 
Afghanistan. The Declaration of 1882 had subordinated the foreign 
relations of the Amir to the wishes and dictates of the Government of 
India, but there was no clarification about the means by which in a 
crisis the Government of India could either render support to the Amir, 
or institute military measures to stem the advance of Russian encroach¬ 
ment. In the period up to the rise of Amanullah, the successive 
Viceroys in India had tried to secure the elucidation of these, but had 
failed to get any recognition of their right to send troops or build lines 
of communication to the Oxus frontier or to adopt any positive 
measures to check the Russian armies beyond the Oxus. All these 
years, however, schemes of the defence of India hinged on the security 
of the northern frontiers of Afghanistan. As Russia could threaten the 
security of India, through Afghanistan, the protection of that country 
had become a positive policy of all strategic action by India. And as 
long as ever, any danger is expected from the north-west, the same 
policy would have to prevail. Friendship between India and 
Afghanistan, depending on the integrity of their interests of defence, is 
an essential element in the security of India and of her most exposed 
frontiers. 
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NASAR-UD-DIN KHUSRU SHAH 

Principal Sri Ram Sharma 

One of the enigmas of medieval Indian history centres round 
Nasar-ud-Din Khusru. His origins cannot be easily determined, his 
earlier career is unknown, the nature and the extent of the revolution 
which his accession to the throne brought about is shrouded in mystery. 
It is time an attempt was made to state the questions that arise in this 
connection, even though it may not always be possible to get all the 
answers. 

Till recently it was customary to dismiss the whole episode as the 
story of ‘ a wretch ’ who had bewitched Mubarak and thereby succeeded 
ultimately in desecrating the throne of Delhi by occupying it.’ The 
earliest published account we had, was that of Barni. It was added to 
and embellished later on by Badayuni, Bakshi Nizam-ud-Din and 
Firishta. Elliot’s translation provided the last stick that broke the 
camel’s back. 

Khusru was described as a Parwari (scavenger) from Gujarat 
enslaved and converted to Islam during Ala-ud-Din’s reign. 2 He 
could have been brought to the Court between 1299 and 1306 A. d., the 
dates of the two invasions of Gujarat. The next we hear of him is of 
conducting the government of the country as Prime Minister of 
Mubarak and successfully leading the royal armies in the south. 
When we come to the end of Mubarak’s reign Khusru changes 
colour and becomes 1 a vile wretch ’ till he ultimately ascends the 
throne. Then he becomes some thing still more sinister till Ghias- 
ud-Din Tughlaq defeats him and has him killed. 

As it was, this account left two things unexplained. How was it 
that a beautiful young man with his comely face alone to recommend 
him to his master carried on successfully the burden of administration 
during Mubarak’s reign ? Even if we dismiss Barni’s statement that 
there was neither rebellion, nor Mughal invasions, nor famine nor 
floods to trouble the people during Mubarak’s reign as too sweeping 
a generalization, the fact remains that whatever disturbances there 
were in the country Mubarak was easily successful in putting an end 

1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, 120. 

2. Ibid . 
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td them. It is a great tribute to Khusru’s talents that Mubarak was 
able to keep the entire south under him besides the whole of northern 
India. Not a square inch of territory did he lose to any aspiring 
rebel. If anything, he riveted Delhi’s authority all the more firmly 
in Gujarat, Maharashtra and the south. When we remember that 
Mubarak demolished in its entirety the all too comprehensive tota¬ 
litarian government of Ala-ud-Din, Mubarak’s-or Khusru’s-success in 
keeping peace in the country was a great achievement, all the more so 
if we believe Barni who describes Mubarak as a licentious youth 
entirely given to pleasure. 

Khusru’s accession to the throne cannot be dismissed simply as 
an unwelcome interlude which was soon over. If he had only brother 
‘ Parwaris ’ to support him on the throne of Delhi, he could not have 
ascended it, let alone occupy it for five months.—or a year and 
five months according to certain accounts. 

Luckily some new material is now available—it has in fact been 
available for several years past—to enable us to reconstruct the story. 
The publication of the text of Taghlaq Nama of Khusru, the Tarikh-i- 
Mubarak Shahi of Yahya, and the Futuh-us-Salatin of Isami helps us 
now in evaluating earlier authorities better and fill some, at least, of 
the gaps left in the story as told so far. 

Khusru was by origin a Hindu enslaved during the military 
expeditions of Ala-ud-Din’s reign in Malwa. 3 His original home seems 
to have been in Gujarat. He was Baradau, Parau, Parwar, or Parwari 
by caste. The original Hindu designation seems to have become a 
victim of the Arabic script. But Baradau in Khusru's Tughlaq Nama 
seems to be the nearest approximation. Isami i describes him* as a 
Paran. 4 Baradaus were no unclean pariahs whose touch was defiling 
to the sanctimonious*Hindus of the day. 5 * No Persian authority describes 
this caste as unclean. On the contrary Amir Khusru describes 
Khusru and his fellow castemen as belonging to a tribe that was 
usually employed by princes as their body-guard and was known both 
for its devotion to princes and its bravery.* Firishta describes him 
as a wrestler from Gujarat. 7 Khusru’s original name is unknown; but 
he was named Hasan on his conversion to Islam. He served under 
Malik Shadi, deputy Hajib of Ala-ud-Din’s armies. He was a beauti¬ 
ful young man by all accounts. We know nothing of the: office he 
held at the time of Malik Kafur’s death. One authority describes 
him as a door-keeper or a watchman. 8 This term, however, seems to 

3. Tarikh-i-Mubarak-Shahi, 86. 

4. Isami, 362. 5. C. H. /, III, 120. 

6. Tughlaq Nama, 19. 7. Tarikh-i-Firishta, 126, 

8. Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, 82. 
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have been used more as an antithesis to the exalted office Outb-ud-Din 
confered on him than a factual description. Not even Qutb-ud-Din’a 
infatuation could have fashioned a successful commander-in-chief and 
a great prime minister out of a mere watchman. On Qutb-ud-Din’s 
accession to the throne on April 1, 1316, he became the commander- 
in-chief and prime minister and was now styled Khusru Khan. 9 

He had no light task to face. The totalitarian government of 
Ala-ud-Din had been followed by 10 Malik Kafur’s virtual rule during 
Ala-ud-Din’s dotage. Thousands of public servants were in jail. Ala-ud- 
Din’s irksome restrictions seem to have held the people in their 
grip, the Hindu masses were suffering under the grinding poverty 
which Ala-ud-Din had imposed on them. Khusru undid all that. 
More than seventeen thousand prisoners were let off. All galling 
restrictions on trade and property were removed. Social intercourse 
became free. Hindus heaved a sigh of relief that overtaxation and 
anti-Hindu measures of Ala-ud-Din became a thing of the past. 
Reversal to pre-Ala-ud-Din’s policy must have constituted a peaceful 
counter-revolution as great in its comprehensiveness as Ala-ud-Din’s 
totalitarian scheme. All this was accomplished successfully without 
a single incident.” 

Mubarak had succeeded to an empire which embraced the whole 
of India. Khilji authority had not yet been consolidated over all 
this vast territory, particularly in western and south India. Khusru 
had no easy task to perform here. Delhi’s authority was challenged in 
Gujarat, though not successfully, thanks to Khusru and ultimately to 
his brother’s resourcefulness. In the south, Khusru accompanied 
Mubarak in one expedition and served as a leader in another. The 
objective of the second expedition seems to have been attained' 2 though 
there are contradictory statements as to who nursed rebellious designs 
against Mubarak. It is difficult, however, to believe the story told by 
Barni that Khusru Khan intended to disavow Mubarak’s authority when 
he was in Malbar.' 3 We are asked to believe that Khusru did not 
intend returning to Delhi, but the loyal Muslim officers forced him to 
go there. According to the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi they brought him 
to Delhi, and if Isami is to be believed they brought him in fetters. 
They hoped that on reaching Delhi Khusru would be suitably punished 

9. Tughlaq Nama, 18 ; Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi ( Barni), 381 to 391. 

10. Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, 83, 86; Isami, 347 only gives the 

year 716 A. H. • 

11. Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, 382, 383, 385. Futuh-us-Salatin, 346 
to 360. 

12. Futuh-us-Salatin, 356 to 360; Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, 84, 85. 

13. Tarikh-i-Firoz-Shahi, 399, 400 ; Tarikh Mubarak Shahi, 85, 
Futuh-us-Salatin 360, 361. 
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(or his evil designs. But this account accords ill with Barni’# supple¬ 
mentary story that when Mubarak heard Khusru was coming, he had a 
posse of palanquin bearers stationed on the road ‘from Deogir to Delhi 
in order 1o speed Khusru on his journey.' 4 Both the stories cannot be 
true. If Khusru had been forced to return to Delhi, he could not have 
sent word of his return there to the king. Without such advance 
information it could not have been possible for the king to have made 
all the arrangements he is said to have made. It stands further to 
reason that if Khusru informed the king of his projected return to 
Delhi his opponents could as well have informed the king about his 
evil designs. This they obviously did not, because they were only 
hoping that when Khusru reached Delhi he would be severely taken to 
task.'* Barni had no occasion to invent the story of the arrangements 
made to bring Khusru speedily to Delhi. He could easily have invented 
the story of Khusru’s intended rebellion writing as he did after Khusru’s 
death. Isami declares that Khusru intended decamping with the 
treasures he had collected across the seas. The watchfulness of his 
subordinate commanders led him to change his mind and he came to 
Delhi. When Khusru reached Delhi, he complained against the conduct 
of his subordinates to the king who punished them all. Despite 
several rebellions of Alai nobles Khusru succeeded in keeping his 
master firmly on the throne. 

Khusru’s main prop during this period was the large number of his 
kinsmen from Gujarat whom he gathered round him. The chronology 
of Mubarak’s reign is a little confused but it does not seem probable 
that Khusru invited them to Delhi after his return to the capital. 
While in Malabar he is said to have consulted his ‘ fellow-travellers ’ 
about his alleged designs. 16 As said earlier they formed a martial 
group. When his brother was in Gujarat as its governor, he is said to 
have surrounded himself with a large number of his kinsmen in the 
fashion of the day.' 7 It seems improbable that Khusru should 
complain after fighting several successful actions that unlike other 
commanders he had no troops of his own as Barni makes him say. 1 * 

That Mubarak spent all his time in pleasure is probable. But the 
ridiculous and indecent scenes of which Barni speaks could have 
happened, if at all, towards the end of his reign only. This is borne 
out by the fact that Mubarak is said to have met his death less than a 
month after ordering Shaikh Nizam-ud-Din to attend his court once a 
month. It is difficult to believe that Amir Khusru would call Mubarak 
a Khalifa if, during his reign, Muslim ceremonies had been altogether 
banished from the court. He certainly could not have given him that 


14. Barni, 11. Yahya, 85. 15. Barni, 400. Yahya 85. 

16. Barni, 39. 17. Firiahta, 126. 18. Barni, 402. 
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designation to Mubarak—as he frequently does in the Nuh~Sipihr~-if lie 
had known Mubarak to be guilty of the practices of which Barni accuses 
him. The Tughlaq Nama mentions no backsliding in his observance of 
Islamic rites by Mubarak, nor does it even make a reference to the 
strange and indecent behaviour of Mubarak in court which Barni delights 
in describing. The worst that Amir Khusru says about Mubarak is that 
he was unkind. 10 Yaha is also silent about it all and so is Isami. 

Khusru at least got disgusted with the sodomic practices of the 
Sultan. 00 He gathered round him a group of discontented persons, 
several of them Muslims. 11 On April 14, 1320, Khusru’s plans were 
complete. Mubarak was done to death. Many of his personal 
attendants perished. Ibn-i-Batuta suggests that Khusru Khan asked 
Qutb-ud-Din's permission to present to him a large number of his kins¬ 
men who wished that they be converted to Islam. As usual the king 
gave permission that they be pemitted to enter the palace. Once there 
they set upon the royal guards, killed them and then murdered the 
king. 20 Khusru could not be tenderer to Ala-ud-Din’s sons than their 
brothers had been. All the princes who had escaped with their lives at 
the two earlier revolutions were now done to death or blinded so that 
not a single scion of the house of Ala-ud-Din escaped unharmed. Among 
those who were now killed or blinded must have been Mubarak’s young 
son barely two years oid. 21 

After a good deal of hesitation, Khusru at last allowed himself to 
be pursuaded that now that he had killed his tormentor he should 
ascend the throne himself. He proclaimed himself 24 king on April, 
15, 1320 and took the title Nasar-ud-Din Khusru Shah. 25 

It was but natural that on his accession to the throne he should 
go back to his original faith. He lived in the royal palace of his pre¬ 
decessors and with the accession of a Hindu king, Hindu rites of 
worship displaced Muslim rites in the palace. Like Ajit Singh of 
Jodhpur in the eighteenth century, Khusru did not take a Hindu title as 
a reigning king. Just as Ajit Singh copied the Mughal emperor’s 
titles including that of Ghazi-slayer of infidels (Hindus)-Khusru 
called himself Nasaro-ud-Din (author of victory of the faith), though 
he could content himself by saying that the faith his title proclaimed 
was other than Islam. Contemporary historians mention some 4 back¬ 
sliders ’ among his chiefs, commanders who went back to their 
original faith. But the stories of his desecrating mosques or treating 
copies of the Quran with contempt find no mention in. Amir Khusru’s 

i. i. I . II ■ — — I ...«■■ ■ , ... ■■■!.■■.— I ■ -I., —— — ■■<<■ 

19. Ishqtya, 273. 20. Tughlaq Nama, 149. 

21. Firishta, 127, Isami, 364 . 22. Ibn-i-Batuta, II, 80, 81. 

23. Tughlaq Nama, 22 to 26,47. 24. Barni, 408. Yahya, 91. 

25. Isami, 365. 
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Tughlaq Nama.** All that Ghias-ud-Din charges Khusru with is his 
rebellion against Qutb-ud-Din or his executing descendants of Ala-ud- 
Din, male and female. 17 It is unlikely that if Khusru had been guilty 
of the ‘henious’ crimes Barni saddles on him, Amir Khusru should not 
have mentioned them. They should have formed a part of the reasons 
which Ghias-ud-Din advanced in his letters to other Muslim comman¬ 
ders when he incited them against Khusru. Not a word is said in 
them about any disrespect shown either to mosques or the Quran.*• 
Of course, Amir Khusru and Barni mention that he married some of 
the wives of Qutb-ud-Din. 29 There was nothing unusual therein. Malik 
Kafur and Qutb-ud-Din 20 had done the same before him and Khusru 
could only have refrained from such evil practices had he been wiser 
than his age. 3 ' 

As a ruler Khusru gathered round him an able group of administra¬ 
tors, both Hindu and Muslim. Ain-ul-Mulk Multani, Yusuf Sufi, 
Hatim Khan, Kamal-ud-Din Sufi, Fakh-rud-Din Tughlaq, Mughalati, 
Muhammad Shah, Bahram Abaya, Yaklakhi, Hoshang, Shaista Khan, 
Khizr Khan, Kafur, Shahab, Hardev, Amar Dev, Rai Ramdhol are 
mentioned as some of his great administrators. His rule was 
accepted and respected throughout the Punjab, Sind, Oudh, Central 
India and Multan. 21 There is no reason to doubt that his writ ran 
equally successfully in other parts of his empire. 

Khusru’s only title to the throne lay in the length of his arm and 
the fullness of his purse. He used both manfully and distributed the 
riches which Ala-ud-Din had collected among his followers. He tried 
to secure the loyalty of his chiefs by exalting them in rank, by rich 
presents and above all, in some cases, by keeping their families in 
Delhi. Some modern European writers have advanced curious 
reasons for Khusru’s failure to become the centre of a successful 
Hindu reaction. Khusru did no more represent a Hindu reaction at 
large, than did Hemu in 1556. When the test of battle came he led a 
large composite army of Hindus and Muslims against Ghias-ud-Din 


26. Tughlaq Nama, 150-21. 

27. Cf. C. H. /., Ill, 125, which asserts that Muslim historians 
record with indignation the gross insults offered to their faith. The only 
contemporary writer mentioned in the Bibliography to this chapter is 

Barni. 

28. Tughtaq Nama , 149. 29. Tughlaq Nama , 57 to 70. Cf. 

Futuh-us-Salatin, 367, 368. 

30. Yahya, 86; Barni, 410-411. 

31. Ishqiya , 274, 275 mentions Qutb-ud-Din’s demand on Khizr 
Khan to part with his wife, Kamala Devi and to hand her over to Qutb-ud- 

Din. 
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Tughlaq.* 1 Tughlaq’s army also contained some Hindu soldiers.* 1 
Situated as they were, Hindu rajahs who had been subdued but recently 
by Ala-ud-Din could have little welcomed any move at Delhi to draw 
them more closely thereto. 

Among the Amirs at Delhi was Fakhr-ud-Din, son of Ghias-ud-Din 
Tughlaq, Governor of Dipalpur. His presence at Delhi was a guarantee 
of his father’s loyalty. He was master of the king’s horse. One day 
when called by the king, he was found missing. Nasar-ud-Din, at 
once sent a detachment after him in hot pursuit. His officers were how¬ 
ever unsuccessful in capturing Fakhr-ud-Din who at last joined his 
father Ghias-ud-Din Tughlaq at Dipalpur. 

Ghias-ud-Din learnt from his son the details of the last turn of royal 
fortune at Delhi. He was told that not a single scion of Ala-ud-Din’s 
house was living. Ghias-ud-Din had always lived dangerously on the 
outskirts of the empire, exposed to Mughal attacks. His mind now 
turned to reaping a rich harvest out of the events of the last few 
months. He decided to challenge Nasar-ud-Din’s title to the throne of 
Delhi and head a rebellion for the purpose. 

With this end in view, he sent his emissaries to Ain-ul-Mulk at 
Delhi, Mughalati, governor of Multan and his own superior officer, 
Muhammad Shah of Sivistan, Bahram Abaya of Uch (Sind), Yaklakhi of 
Samana and Hoshang cf Jalore. Of these six, three refused to take 
part in the conspiracy. Yaklakhi sent Ghias-ud-Din’s letter to 
Nasar-ud-Din. Amin-ul-Mulk showed his copy to his master; Mughalati 
upbraided his subordinate at Dipalpur for his treacherous designs. 
Bahram of Uch alone promised to participate readily and actively in the 
rebellion Ghias-ud-Din was about to head. 84 Ghias-ud-Din was not 
down-hearted. He promoted a local rebellion against Mughalati of 
Multan and established contact with Ain-ul-Mulk at Delhi again. The 
Vazir now replied that situated as he was in Delhi, he could do 
nothing to promote Ghias-ud-Din’s cause but wished him well and 
promised benevolent neutrality.* 5 

Ghias-ud-Din’s attempts to combine the governors of Sind, Jalore, 
Multan and the Punjab thus came to nothing. This is an eloquent testi¬ 
mony to Nasar-ud-Din’s hold on his empire. The failure of this 
conspiracy is a further proof that Nasar-ud-Din had harmed not Islam 
but Qutb-ud-Din and the Khiljis. The refusal of his Muslim prime 
minister to side openly with Ghias-ud-Din rebuts the charge that 
Nasar-ud-Din had launched a hostile campaign against Islam at Delhi 
or elsewhere. 

32. Isami, 365. 33. Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, 26; Tughlaq 

Nama, 131. Futuh-us Salatin, 369. 

34. Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, 8 to 91 ; Tughlaq-Nama, 57 to 70. 

35. Ibid, 67. 
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Ghias-ud-Din however was not to be deterred from his path. Ain-ul- 
Mulk’s promise to desert his master was enough for him. Bahram also 
joined his army. Ghias-ud-Din therefore decided to proceed with his 
preparation for rebellion. Before these were completed, however* 
Yaklakhi of Samana (in East Punjab and Patiala States Union now ) 
moved towards Dipalpur and attacked Ghias-ud-Din. Yaklakhi was 
however defeated and had to return to Samana. 3 * 

Nasar-ud-Din at Delhi was not sitting idle all this time. It is 
probable that the attack made on Dipalpur by Yaklakhi was inspired 
by him. Rather than 'wait for Ghias-ud-Din to move, Khusru Shah 
decided to take the offensive and sent an army under his brother Khan- 
i-Khanan to oppose Ghias-ud-Din. 

Khan-i-Khanan was supported by several great commanders. 
Qatala Khan, Shaista Khan, Yusuf Khan and Khizr Khan are mentioned 
as some of the Muslim commanders who accompnied the Khan-i- 
Khanan. 37 The royal army advanced from Delhi to the neighbourhood 
of Sarasvati. 39 On account of their inexperience Khan-i-Khanan and 
Khizr Khan did not attack Sarasvati which Ghias-ud-Din had strengthen¬ 
ed. Leaving the enemy behind them, they made a detour to the banks 
of the river Bias. Here they encamped at Sotba (Sarsa ?) somewhere on 
the banks of the Bias. 3 * 

When Ghias-ud-Din heard of the advance of the royal army he 
decided to march forth. As he was just about to march, a royal caravan 
carrying the revenues of Sind and the neighbouring territories passed 
through Dipalpur. Ghias-ud-Din fell upon it and distributed the 
proceeds among his followers, commanders and soldiers alike so that 
every one had an advance of two years’ salary. 40 Thus emboldened by 
this stroke of good luck Ghias-ud-Din left Dipalpur and reached the banks 
of the Bias. He crossed the river at Hauz-i-Bahat and encamped here. 

The two armies were now separated by a waterless desert of fifteen 
miles. They remained facing each other for some time. 41 But Khan- 
i-Khanan had let himself into the enemy’s territories. Sarasvati was in 
the hands of the rebels and stood between the royal army and the 
territory held under royal authority. 41 The royal army could not afford to 
wait indefinitely whereas Ghias-ud-Din was not troubled by any such 
considerations. Khan-i-Khanan was therefore driven to take the 
offensive. Late one night he led his army across the waterless desert. 


36. Ibid, 69, Futuh-us-Salatin, 370. 

37. Tughlaq Nama, 97. 38. Ibid, 83, Barni, 416. 

39. Barni, 416-417 ; Tughlaq Nama, 83 ; Futuh-us-Salatm,371. 

40. Tughlaq Nama, 77-78; Yahya, 90. a(l _ . Jf . 

41. Barni, 416; Tughlaq Nama, 92. 42. Ibid, 83, Barm, 416. 
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He had probably intended to take the enemy unawares. But the 
fates were kind to Ghias-ud-Din. The march across the desert took 
the whole night and it was only early the next day that the royal army 
contacted Ghias-ud-Din*s forces. Khan-i-Khanan’s soldiers were tired 
and thirsty. Ghias-ud-Din naturally jumped at the opportunity thus 
provided to face an exhausted army. He ordered his forces to face 
the enemy and force an immediate engagement. 4 * 

Amir Khusru would have us believe that Ghias-ud-Din’s forces were 
smaller in number than the imperial army. 44 Barni declares that in 
military experience and bravery the imperial soldiers—and particularly 
its commanders—were babes in arms. 45 The inevitable followed. 
Ghias-ud-Din succeeded in trapping the enemy. He sent an advance 
guard letting it appear as if this was all the army the imperialists had 
to deal with . They fell upon it and drove it back successfully. 
Another Tughlaq contingent now appeared on the scene but before the 
imperialists had dealt with it, Ghias-ud.Din’s main army advanced 
forward. The imperialists were now between two fires and were trick¬ 
ed into an indefensible position. They were defeated. Khan-i-Khanan 
now left for Delhi in hot haste. Gulchandra, the leader of the 
Khakhars killed the bearer of the chhatar—the canopy—took the chhatar 
from him and held it over Tughlaq’s head. 

Khusru Shah was not dismayed. If his commanders had been 
twice unsuccessful against the enemy, he was still undeterred. He 
decided to march out and meet the advancing rebels outside the 
capital. But as after his earlier success Ghias-ud-Din was advancing 
fast on Delhi, Nasar-ud-Din did not go very far out of Siri (Ala-ud- 
Din’s Delhi) and encamped near where later on was built the tank of 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq. 4 * A ditch was dug in front and a mud wall put 
up at the back of the camp to minimize chances of a surprise night 
attack. The old fort lay on one side and the royal gardens on the other 
side of the camp. 47 

Meanwhile Ghias-ud-Din was advancing fast. His initial success 
added to his self-confidence, the large amount of booty that fell into 
his hands as the result of the flight of the Delhi army fed the 
cupidity of his followers. After resting for a week 48 at the scene of 
battle he led his army towards Delhi. Passing through Hansi, Madira, 
Rohtak, Mandauti, Palam and Kishanpura, he reached the plains of 

43. Tughlaq Nama, 92-93. «. 

44. Ibid, 89-90 ; Isami, however, says (370) that it was only when 
Tughlaq had gathered a large army that he risked engagement. 

45. Barni, 415, 416. 

46. Yahya, 91; Tughlaq Nama 78 ; Isami 371 to 373. 

47. Ibid, 115 ; Yahya, 91; Barni, 418. 48. Barpi, 4l7, 
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Lahravat with the Jumna to his east and old Delhi to his south 4 * and 
encamped near the tomb of Raziya. 80 

Both sides now busied themselves in preparations for the mortal 
combat. Khusru Shah was supported by several great commanders 
including the governor of Oudh, Yusuf Khan Sufi, Kamal-ud-Din Sufi, 
Shaista Khan, Amir Kafur, Ramdhol, Khan-i-Khanan, Shahab, Kaisar, 
Amir Umbar, Baha-ud-Din and Maldev. Here again we find that most 
of the administrators under Na6ar-ud-Din are Muslims. The Barbak, 
the Hajib and the Vakil-i-Bab were the highest offices in the state and 
were all filled by Muslims. The prime minister’s office was filled by 
Ain-ul-Mulk Multaai. 81 

While Khusru Shah was busy making his preparations, Ain-ul- 
Mulk, his prime minister, quietly deserted him and slunk away to 
Central India. The Tughlaq-Nama suggests that Ghias-ud-Din so 
arranged his armies in three commands that they should be able to 
join battle at intervals. sz It involved taking risks, but Ghias-ud-Din 
was willing enough to take them. His plan was successful. His first 
army was defeated and driven away and the fortunes of battle seemed 
to be going against him when his second army joined the fray. The 
appearance of the third command helped him in gaining a complete 
victory. 83 Isami’s account, however, seems to be nearer the truth. He 
declares that when the two armies:met the royal forces defeated and 
drove away the division under Fakhr-ud-Din who ran away. This led 
to a general flight in the army of Tughlaq. Nasar-ud-Din now 
sent an army to attack the camp where Ghias-ud-Din Tughlaq’s 
family was. The battle was almost lost when Tughlaq succeeded 
in gathering together his flying remnants and made a dead set at 
Nasar-ud-Din’s army. The Khakhars under Gulchandra fought bravely 
to restore the balance of battle. Nasar-ud-Din’s armies were defeated 
and he ran away. 14 Ibn-i-Batuta suggests that Nasar-ud-Din*s defeat 
was due to the fact that, flushed with their earlier victory, his army was 
busy plundering when Tughlaq fell on him. 85 

Khusru Shah now fled away and sought refuge in a garden. He was 
traced thereto and brought before Ghias-ud-Din. He requested his 
captor to spare his life and be content with blinding him. Ghias-ud- 
Din would have none of it. He asked Khusru Shah why he had been 
so cruel to his master Mubarak. Khusru replied that it was Mubarak’s 
sodomy that hajJ driven him to seek his revenge in his own fashion. 

49. Tughlaq Nama, 113-115. 50. Yahya, 91. 

51. Tughlaq Nama, 117-118. 52. Ibid, 121 to 131. 

53. Ibid, 131; Yahya, 91. 54. Isami, 377, 378. 

55. Ibn-i-Batut^, Vol. II, 87. 
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‘ Had Mubarak been not so foul towards me/ Khusru Shah declared, 
' I would not have committed such deeds’. Ghias-ud-Din paid no 
heed to Khusru Shah's entreaties and had him executed at the very 
place where Khusru had murdered Mubarak.** Thus passed away 
Khusru Shah after a stormy reign. 

Khusru Shah is usually credited with a short reign of four months 
and a few days. His accession is put on April, 15, 1320. His date of 
death, however, has become a matter of dispute. The Tarikh-t-Mubarak 
Shahi places it in the year 721 A. H. Firishta followed the Tarkih-U 
Mubarak Shahi and many modern writers repeated him. The year 
given by the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi is obivously wrong and goes 
against Barni and [Amir Khusru both of whom place the accession of 
Ghias-ud-Din in 720 A. H. Even Yahya accords Khusru a reign of four 
months and some days. But the chronology is confounded again by 
Isami’s statement that Nasar-ud-Din ascended the throne in 719. 97 This 
would give Khusru a regin of more than a year and four months. But 
Iaami himself assigns a reign of ‘ some months ’ to Nasar-ud-Din. It 
•seems possible that some historians were so much upset by the rise 
of Nasar-ud-Din that in order to belittle him they tried even to 
shorten the time when * Islam was not in ascendance at Delhi ’. 

Nasar-ud-Din Khusru Shah presents a successful example of a 
man from the ranks rising to the highest office in the state. His 
stewardship of Mubarak Shah’s reign is a great tribute to his admni- 
strative abilities and military leadership. Amir Khusru in his Nuh 
Siopihr declares that he richly deserved all the honours that the king 
bestowed on him. He was defeated because Ghias-ud-Din proved 
himself a greater tactician and strategist. In both the engagements 
with Ghias-ud-Din Tughlaq, the royal armies carried every thing 
before them for a considerable time; it was the greater tenacity 
of purpose of Ghias-ud-Din that ultimately brought him victory. 
Isami ascribes Ghias-ud-Din’s success to the bravery of the Khakhars 
under their leader Gulchandra. 

Nasar-ud-Din’s reign is notable for his own reconversion to 
Hinduism as well as that of a large number of his kinsmen. They 
must have been accepted as Hindus before they could find Brahman 
priests to perform Hindu rites in the palace. That in itself repre¬ 
sented a revolutionary change in Hindu society. As said before, the 
loud complaints of the later writers that Nasar-ud-Din treated 
Muslim sacred books or Muslim mosques with disre*spect are not 
tenable. Isami’s declaration that Islam stood defeated under him 
means no more than that Nasar-ud-Din was a Hindu king. It is not 


56. Tughlaq Nama, 151, Isami, 380. 57. Isami, 367, 
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surprising that orthodox Barni should exhibit so much antagonis 
against Khusru Shah. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1. Amir Khusru : 

(i) Nulh-Sipihr. MS. ( ii) Tughlaq Nama (iii) Ishoqiya. 
These contain the earliest contemporary accounts of the events 
described above. Amir Khusru died in 1325 A. D. 

2. Isami : 

Fatuh-us-Salatin was completed in 1350 within thirty years of 
the events described above. 

3. Barni: 

Tarikh-i-Firoz Sliahi was completed in 1357. 

4. Ibn-i-Batuta : 

He was in India in 1333 A. d., thirteen years after the events 
described above. The date of the composition of his Travels is not 
certain. There is nothing to suggest that they were compiled while 
he was still in India. I have citedi the Urdu translation in two 
volumes, volume II translated by M. Husain. 

5. Yahya: 

Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi seems to have been compiled about 
1433 A. d. 

6» Firishta, Badayuni, Bakshi Nizam-ud-Din and several other 
later writers in their histories of India give an account of some of 
these events but add little to our knowledge. 


P.V.-6 
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AN ILLUSTRATED EARLY RAJPUT MANUSCRIPT 

Dr. H. Goetz, Ph. d., Baroda 

Our knowledge of the origins and early stages of Rajput painting 
still is very defective, and, in consequence, opinions amongst scholars 
differ widely. The beginnings of Rajput painting are placed into the 
early 16th century, and its first flourishing period into the reigns of 
Akbar and Jahangir. Personally I am inclined to regard the end 
of the 15th century as the preparatory stage for Rajput painting, the 
early 16th as its formative period, the last quarter of the 16th and the 
first of the 17th as its Golden Age. But I am aware how complicated the 
subject is, and that for the time being conclusions depend on long chains 
of considerations, certain links of which must still remain hypothetical. 
Under these circumstances only one method can lead to really satisfac¬ 
tory results, i.e. the publication of more material. Especially material 
of a new type, is most valuable because it offers fresh angles of 
approach. Such new material is presented also by the illustrated 
manuscript to be discussed here. 

It is a small book in the Sr! Anup Singhjl Sanskrit Library at 
Bikaner (no. 81 15). Folios 1-79 contain Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, 

accompanied by an anonymous commentary in old Western Rajasthan! 
( Dingala), whereas the rest comprises some stray verses in Sanskrit, 
and Rajasthani dohas by the mystic poets Seu, Samana and Jawala. 
Folios 54-62 are illuminated by sixteen miniatures, i.e. Krishna in the 
company of two gopls, 2. Bakasura-Vadha, 3. and 4. Krishna playing the 
flute, 5. Kaliya-Mardana, 6. Chitra-Harana (Gopl-Vastra-Harana), 7. 
Floral design, 8. Krishna playing the flute, 9. Radha-Krishna, 10. Yafoda 
churning Milk, 11.-15. Radha-Krishna, 16. Some peacocks and hansas. 
No writer, copyist or date is anywhere mentioned,* and so our conclu¬ 
sions have to be based completely on such evidence as can be extracted 
from the character of the manuscript and of its illustrations. 

It seems probable that the manuscript was written and illustrated 
at Bikaner in the seventies of the 16th century. It belongs to the 
old palace collection. As this latter, still intact, comprises 
hardly any material originally not belonging to the royal collections, we 


. J's to th a c nk Mr- K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, the librarian 

of the Anup Smghji Sanskrit Library, for these detailed informations. 
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must surmise that this manuscript also had been a part of the material 
accumulated by many successive generations of princes* Thus the 
primitive character of its illustrations cannot be the result of a 
provincial archaism, as it is the case with so many manuscripts and 
picture sets 2 now in our great museums. It must represent rather the 
actual court style of a comparatively early period. Now we know the 
development of painting in Bikaner very well from the thousands of 
paintings which still are the property of H. H. the Maharaja. 3 And 
these latter reveal a highly developed art at least since ca. a.d. 1580-90* 
and a distinct local school since ca. A. D. 1620. Thus our manuscript 
must belong to Akbar’s time, probably even to a rather early phase 
of his reign. 

The first conclusion is corroborated by young Krishan’s turban. 
The jama with the four points might seem to contradict this, as it 
appears more often on Rajput portraits of Jahangir’s time. But such a 
conclusion is not warranted. For that costume was not Mughal, but 
the survival of a Sasanian-Scythian fashion 4 5 * amongst the Western 
Rajputs. The change oF Rajput fashions, however, represented 
in the Mughal miniatures was due to the rise and fall of 
the Rajput princes in the imperial favour. Under Akbar, Man 
Singh of Amber and, thus, Kachlnvaha fashions predominated 
but disappeared when he fell in disgrace. In the early years of 
Jahangir, Rai Singhji of Bikaner had become the most influential 
prince, next toBlr Singh Deo of Orchha. For both had been the new 
emperor’s partisans in the struggle with his father. Thus we find in the 
Mughal miniatures of this time not only the pointed jama which in 
Amber and Marwar had already been out of fashion, but also the 
Marwari jewelry button on the forehead of the Rajput ladies. 9 The 


2. Pictures of provincial origin generally combine archaic and 
later elements, archaic drawing and later colour scheme, archaic com¬ 
position and later architecture, archaic architecture and later costumes. 
The time difference between both elements may be up to 200 years. Its 
cause is to be sought in the fact that the provincial artists generally were 
( and are ) more old-fashioned than those of the capitals. But individual 
new fashions were introduced by the contact of their employers, the 
landed aristocracy, with the court. Such pictures, though belonging to a 
time contemporaneous with the latest features traceable in their com¬ 
position, are important as vestiges of an older tradition which then was 
already out of fashion at the leading art centres. 

3. H. Goetfe, Art and Architecture of Bikaner, Oxford ( Bruno 
Cassirer) 1950. 

4. e. g. on the reliefs of Taq-i-Bustan, on the Kushana coins, and 
in Kashmiri Sculptures. 

5. H. Goetz, Die Indhchen Miniaturen dc? Berliner MuseeQ 

(Cicerone XV. p. 419 ff., 1923 ). 
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pointed coat must, therefore, be interpreted not in favour of a later 
date, but of the Western Rajasthani origin of our manuscript already 
evident from the language of the Meghaduta commentary. It is true, 
the Marwari forehead-button is not to be seen in our manuscript, but it 
is neither generally found in other Marwari manuscripts older than the 
17th century. These latter show, instead, a pearl-chain along the part¬ 
ing of the hair ; e and the peculiar treatment of the “Sari” in our 
miniatures may partly have been influenced by this white line 
over the crown of the head. Also the textile designs of the 
female costumes in our miniatures are most archaic, stand¬ 
ing nearer to the old Gujarati cotton cloth fragments excavated 
in Egypt 7 than to the average clothes used by Rajputanls in 
this time. 8 In Bikaner the older Gujarati architecture still pre¬ 
vailed in the oldest parts of Rai Singhji* s Fort, 9 though already 
in his days it was ousted by the early Rajput style. 10 As we 
may assume that the changes in costume and other fashions, including 
those in architecture, happened at approximately the same time, the 
prevalence of the earlier textile designs would place our manuscript 
before ca. a.d. 1590. 

But the general character of our miniatures speaks in favour of an 
even earlier date. Their crudeness stands very near to the relief on the 
devall (paliya) of Kalyan Mall, Rai Singhjl’s father, at Devlkund ( set 
up ca. a.d. 1571). 11 But their more developed composition and 
evident dependence on contemporary Marwar painting demand a some¬ 
what later date, somewhere about a.d. 1575 when Rai Singhji’s troops 
were already fighting in Akbar’s service against the brother dynasty of 
Jodhpur. 12 

Generally speaking, the conception of our miniatures stands 


6. H. Goetz, The Marwar School of Rajput Painting, ( Bulletin of the 
Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery V, pts. 1-2, 1947-48, p. 48 ff., fig. 2). 

W. Norman Brown Mss. Illustrations, of the Uttaradhyayana Sutra, 1841* 
Figs. 71, 86, 87, 116, 135. 

7. R. Pfister, Les Toiles Imprimis de Fostat et I’Hindostan, Paris 
1938. 

8. H. Goetz, Bilderatlass zur Kulturgeschichte Indiens in der 
Grossmoghul £eit, Berlin 1933, pp. 25-27. 

9. Constructed A. d. 1588-93. 

10. H. Goetz, Art and Architecture of Bikaner, Oxford (Bruno 
Cassirer) 1950. 

11. The same. 

12. Kaly5n Mall and Rai Singhji had paid homage to Akbar in A. D. 

1570; 1571 KalySn Mall died ; 1573 Rai Singhji joined Akbar in the 

campaign against Mirwar, 1578 he took Jodhpur, 1581 he handed it back 
to Udat Singh. 
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nearest to the tradition of the MSrwar school, 13 and especially to 
what seems to be its early type. A reliable characteristic of Marwlr 
miniatures in the 17th century is, e. g., the round head of the female 
figures, with the protruding nose and receding forehead. Further, a 
certain fussiness and a tendency towards overcrowding the composition, 
strongly contrasting with the angular head-shape, the simplicity and 
strong outline so characteristic for the Bundela and Amber schools. 
This may have been a result of the intensive contact with Gujarat and 
its rich art, brought about by the Jain commercial colonies much more 
numerous in Marwar than in any other Rajput state. Though at that time 
the art of Marwar was no more dependent on that of the Jains, the just 
mentioned features seem to be a last heritage from them. 

But by their side there stand other elements. Most of the floral 
fillings in our miniatures, e. g., are characteristic neither for Rajput 
nor for pure Jain-Gujaratl painting. They appear also in certain Jain 
manuscripts of the middle 15th century 14 and in Vaishnava-Rajput 
pictures of the 16th 15 , and there their original type comes out much 
clearer. It is the early Muslim tradition of the so-called “ Baghdad ” 
and “ Rhay 99 schools which in Northern India had survived at least up 
to the Tughluq period, and in Gujarat through the times of the 
Ahmedabad sultanate. When in the 16th century the Ahmedabad 
kingdom disintegrated, Muslim artists from Gujarat seem also to have 
found a refuge in Marwar, and to have there introduced their tradi¬ 
tional art. In any case, it can be traced there for some time in various 
degrees until the early 17th century. 

Whether this exhausts the influences contributing to this early 
Rajput art I feel not sure. The manner how the figure of Sri Krishna 
is treated, likewise deviates from the Rajput convention: Arms, 
scarf, jama-points, feet, all radiate from the ideal centre of the body 
in a way which we know only in one other tradition, the folk art of 
Vijayanagar, such as it appears on the relievos of the Throne Terrace 
or of the Hazara Rama .Temple at Hampi. 10 But also the female types 
sometimes tend towards the same Vijayanagar-DeccanI typology, 

13. H. Goetz, The Marwar School of Rajput Painting, (Bulletin of 
the Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery V, Pts. 1*2,1947-48, p. 43 ff., flg. 2). 

14. A Kalpasutra and Uttaradhyayana Sutra, middle 15th century 
A. d., both in the Polna Jfiana Bhandar, Baroda, cp. Moti Chandra,* Jain 
Miniature Paintings from Western India, Ahmedabad 1949, also Sarabhai 
M. Nawab, Jaina Chitrakalpadruma, Ahmedabad 1936. 

15. E. g. in a Krishnalila Album in the Delhi Art Trade. 

16. A. H. Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, Delhi 1933, fig. 21, 24.“V. A. 
Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, ed. K. de B. Codrington, 
Oxford 1930, pi. 91. 
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especially in the treatment of the SSrl and the ear-jewelry. Now, 
we know today that after the fall of Vijayanagar, this folk style for 
some time spread to the North, to Bijapur, Golconda and Ahmed- 
nagar. 1 * At the same time Deccani influence can be traced, e. g. in 
metal work, up to Gujarat and Rajputana. 18 May we herein recognize 
a distant echo of the same movement ? 

On the other hand, however, it is obvious that the artist had drawn 
his inspiration also from other, not so distant sources, especially 
temple sculptures. The persistent representation of Radha fanning Sri 
Krishna with a chamara is copied from the attendant figures 
so commonly connected with practically all North-Indian idols 
of the high Middle Ages. Ya£oda churning milk may go back 
to similar older scenes such as we know e. g., from Bhuvane- 
6var, but may as well be an adaptation from some relief of the 
<c Churning of the Ocean”, firi Krishna playing the flute in the 
crown of the tree, in the Chira-Harana picture, reminds of Nata- 
raja reliefs, especially of such in the central panel of ceilings, whereas 
this whole arrangement of a divine figure in the centre of a roundel had 
been common in Mediaeval Indian art, and occurs also in old Jain and 
Hindu temples all over Rajputana. In the Kaliya-Damana picture, Sri 
Krishna again appears in a pose not common in Jain or early Rajput 
miniatures, so that one is tempted to think of some Trivikrama figure 
as prototype, or of similar reliefs such as appear e. g. in the sculptures 
of Rana Kumbha’s numerous temples. It is true that a few similar 
figures can he found also in the Uttaradhyavana Sutra; 19 but there, too, 
they are innovations, and may go back rather to the same prototypes. 
The Nag! figure in the same picture likewise looks most absurd, and on 
closer observation proves merely to be a transformation of the demon 
Sankhasura; this explains also the somewhat odd treatment of Sri 
Krishna and Kaliya; both have been developed from a figure of 
Matsya Avatara. Finally, the peacocks and parrots in our illustrations 
can be traced in Rajput architecture at least since the early 16th, if not 
late 15th century. 20 Their connection with the symbolism of the 

17. See footnote 3. Cp* also St. Kramrisch, A Survey of Painting in 
the Deccan, Hyderabad 1937 ; H. Goetz, The Fall of Vijayanagar and 
the Nationalisation of Muslim Art in the Dakhan, (J. Ind. Hist. XIX, 
p. 249 ff., 1940 ); H. Goetz, A Unique Early Deccani Miniature, (Bull. 
Baroda State Museum, I, pt. 1, p. 37 ff., 1944). 

18. See note 10. 

19. Norman Brown, Manuscript Illustrations of the Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra, New Haven 1941, figs. 132, 139, 140. 

20. H. Goetz, Art and Architecture of Bikaner, Oxford (Bruno 
Cassirer) 1950, 
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RadhS-Krishna story must have brought them much in fashion. But 
they turn up in Rajput art everywhere, and as a matter of fact they 
belong to the Sasano-Indian heritage alive amongst the Rajput since 
olden times. 

Thus our manuscript is most interesting in many respects. Its art 
is barbarian. But there are strong reasons to accept it as a comparative¬ 
ly early work of a tradition different from that of the “ Bundela 
Ragmans” 21 which may be somewhat older, but belongs to a more 
developed cultural stratum. 22 In any case it shows Rajput painting 
still in a formative stage. Now, this latter proves to have been 
completely eclectic. It did not grow from one single tradition, 
but the lartist tried to make use of the most different models. 
There are last echos of Jain painting, e. g., the treatment of 
the water in the Chira-Harana scene, and the shape of the 
heads. There are Muslim-Gujaratl motifs, such as the floral 
fillings. There are general Rajput elements, such as the parrots 
and peacocks, or the costumes. There are specific Marwarl fea¬ 
tures, such as the general composition, the round heads and the 
treatment of the Sari. There are Deccan! echos, in the outline of 
Sri Krishna, and even of Radha. There are many loans from the 
iconography of the temple sculptures. 

It had hitherto been the habit of scholars to assume that Raj¬ 
put painting developed from Jain-Gujarati painting by way of 
a slow, almost imperceptible transformation. Instead, we are 
here in face of a far-going syncretism. That our manuscript is 
not an isolated case, can be demonstrated at the hand 'of other 
manuscripts and paintings, and especially of the contemporaneous 
temple architecture and sculpture in Rajputana, around Mathura, etc. 
where the same syncretism is in evidence. 23 And this leads, by 
implication, to another conclusion. If Rajput painting developed not 
from Jain painting, all chronological inferences drawn therefrom are of 
no validity ; because that transition represents not an intermediate stage 
between Jain*Gujarati and Rajput painting, but the gradual absorption 
of the first by an already existing Rajput art. 


21. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Rajput Painting, Oxford 1916, etc. 

22. The Bundela raj of Orchha rose to power soon after the over¬ 
throw of Chanderi by Babur in A. D. 1527, whereas Bikaner at that time 
passed through a serious crisis because of the invasion of Mal-Deo of 
Jodhpur, and recovered only much later, as Akbar’s ally and vassal. 

23. See note 10. 
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MARATHA ACTIVITIES AS KNOWN FROM SOME 

PERSIAN LITERARY SOURCES 

Prof. Saiyid Hasan Askari, Patna College, Patna 

India in the eighteenth century witnessed a long period of chaos 
and confusion and ruinous wars, involving great destruction of life and 
property and exposing many innocent people to prey and plunder both 
in the north and the south. The magnificent Empire of the Mughals had 
been shaken to its foundations, due largely to the incapacity of the 
sovereigns and the factious fights among the self-seeking degenerate 
nobles. The community of Shivaji, the illustrious founder of the 
Maratha State, became the most formidable and widespread power in 
India. During the eventful years before the disaster of Panipat the 
high-spirited and enterprizing people of Maharashtra continued to 
prosper and to extend the area of their operations and dominions. 
Their activities in the north greatly influenced the course of Indian 
history. Details about these have been so long known to scholars 
from well known contemporary historical works. The official records 
of the Maratha Governments and the state papers, both in Marathi and 
English, have greatly enriched our knowledge of the intricate politics 
of the period. There are, however, many incidental but valuable 
references to the Maratha activities in some contemporary original 
Persian works which do not generally attract students of history. A 
book of letters, compiled for teaching young people the art of epistolary 
composition, and a work primarily meant for religious and literary 
enthusiasts, are sometimes found to contain information of historical 
nature. Such incidental notices as are found in private corres¬ 
pondence or in works containing scribblings and miscellaneous' 
writings of people who were in touch with the officials of the time are 
of importance as revealing some hitherto unknown facts of history. 

1. Such compilations are called Bayaz and an idea of their impor¬ 
tance to a student of history can be had from the writer’s papers about 
Bayaz-i-Yusufi and the Bayaz of Zair Husain Khan published in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Indian Historical Records Commission of Peshawar and 
Indore sessions respectively. A Bayaz, just before the jvriter, of Zair 
Ali Khan, contains among other things, versified chronograms of the 
reduction of Satara including this one : “ Cho Shiva wa Sambha wa 
Rama Bigati—Ze Hukme Shahanshah Gashtand Para—Alifhay In Har Seh 
Tara Bayakja—Nawishtem Tarlkh Fathe Satara”. 

88 
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There are some points in them which still await clarification but others 
will be found to be quite clear in their meanings and contents. The 
present paper represents an attempt to draw the attention of scholars to 
such new and hitherto untapped materials of history. 

We know the relations between the Saiyid Brothers and the 
Marathas. Thanks to the treaty of 1718, concluded between Husain 
Ali and the first Peshwa, through the mediation of Shankaraji* Malhar, 
what had hitherto been the desultory claims of the Marathas, enforced 
at the point of the sword, were placed upon a definite footing, acknow¬ 
ledged and confirmed by the Imperial Government, and the King-Makers 
received cordial support and material assistance from the Marathas in 
playing their part in Delhi politics. But the hopes of the Saiyids 
to make Chin Qulich Khan Nizamul-Mulk subservient to their Iviews 
failed. He had been relieved of his Government of Muradabad, sent 
for to the capital, and then appointed governor of Malwa. The 
founder-viceroy of Haiderabad, encouraged by his cousin, Muhammad 
Amin Khan, began to prepare himself for a contest against the Saiyids. 
The Saiyids, being alarmed, set on foot a scheme to crush Nizamul- 
Mulk who, defying them, had left for the Deccan, by despatching Saiyid 
Dilawar Ali Khan from the north and instructing Saiyid Alam Ali Khan 
to! march from the south. Sheo Das 2 3 has given the text of the corres¬ 
pondence exchanged between the Saiyids and Nizamul Mulk, on this 
occasion, but neither he nor any authority including the Marathas, has 
furnished us with the correspondence that passed between the Saiyids 
and the Marathas. Fortunately the writer had discovered, some years 
ago a manuscript 4 which contains, among many new things, three 
letters, addressed by Qutbul Mulk,the elder of the Saiyids, to Raja Sahu 
and his Peshwa and to Alam Ali Khan, the spirited young nephew and 
deputy of the younger Saiyid in the Deccan. The literal translation of 
these letters which speak for themselves, except for a few points that 
require elucidation is, as follows :— 

To Raja Sahu-“ May the grace of God and the royal favours be 

with you who are of lofty position and high rank and dignity and are the 

2. For a brief account of this “renowned old Maratha Diplomat / 9 
a former Sachiv of Raja Ram at Jinji and much later appointed by Saiyid 
Husain Ali Khan as an ‘Ataliq’ of Alam Ali Khan his deputy in the Deccan, 
see Sardesai’s New History oj the Marathas Vol. II pp. 38-39 and Irvine’s 
Later Mughals Vol. 1. 

3. The au&or of Iqbal Nama-i-Farrukhsiyar of which the writer 
possesses a copy. A paper about this valuable ms. was published in the 
Journal of Indian History, Madras. The writer’s ms. carries the readers 
upto the 28th year of Muhammad Shah’s reign. Prof. Nagil Ashraffi’s ms. 
differs from it. 

4. See the writer’s paper about it in P. I. H. R. C. Calcutta 1940. 
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essence of a manly mighty family and the progeny of a valorous and 
intrepid race. Your letter of friendship and unity signifying cordial 
relation and hearty co-operation and saying how the delay in the receipt 
of sincere letters bringing the much expected news of welfare caused a 
good deal of anxiety was delivered by the Vakil. Its contents convey¬ 
ing friendly assurances have given pleasure to such an unlimited 
extent as is indescribable in words. As regards what you have written, 
in short, about your original resolve to proceed towards Karnatak* and 
detach troops towards Daruz-zafar ( Bijapur) and to march personally 
from your headquarter for the purpose of reducing the fort of Parnala 
and halting at the town of Maisur (Masur), which lies between the fort of 
Parnala and Satara, in expectation of Alam Ali Khan of good fortune, 
may he enjoy the fruits of life, and about your abandoning the under¬ 
taking after the receipt of my letter and that of my respected and 
affectionate brother, and postponing the regulation of the affairs of that 
region to some other occasion, in view of the exigency of the situation, 
it has been noted. There i9 nothing surprizing at the demonstration of 
such observance of agreements and obligations by you of high station 
for the most holy God creates one in thousands in an illustrious family 
and endows him with excellent virtues. The eminence of the family 
to which you of high station belong demands the observance of all the 
dictates of friendship. You have written that I should not feel worried 
on account of my happy and prosperous Khan for you are with him with 
your heart and soul. God is my witness that before your dignified 

self wrote about it, I felt fully assured of it in my heart. When you 
have set your heart upon fulfilling the demands of the compact to the 
extent you have described there is no occasion for me to feel anxious 
about the Khan. These days Nizamul Mulk, the dismissed Governor 
of Malwa, on account of the bad turn in his fortunes, has proceeded 
towards the Deccan, 6 in defiance of His Imperial Majesty and, without 
taking orders from the court, ha9 become a wanderer in the desert of 


5. The present writer is unable to throw any light upon what 
appears here to be a new information and takes this opportunty to invite 
the attention of scholars well versed in old Marathi records to clarify 
the point. 

6. Nizamul Mulk crossed the Narbada on the 1st of Rajab 1132 or 
8 May 1920. The impetuous Amir-ul-Umra (H. A.) was prevented by 
his brother, the Vazir, from going in person after the* great Mughal 
grandee. There was a little quarrel between the impulsive Husain Ali and 
Qutbul Mulk, the former blaming the latter for want of energy and being 
told in reply that the treatment meted out to Farrukhsiyar was a mis¬ 
take and that the rising of Nizamul Mulk was only its first fruit (Irvine- 
L. M. Vol. II). 
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disappointment. In view of this situation I sent letters frequently’ before 
this about the advisability of aiding and co-operating with the Khan, 
may he enjoy the fruits of life, and in all probability, these must have 
been placed before you for your perusal. As that bold and hot headed 
one is harbouring evil intentions, I hope that you of high station, in 
accordance with what you have written, will join and co-operate with 
the Khan with your heart and soul so that the indiscreet vain fellow may 
be prevented from achieving his purpose and he may soon get what his 
actions deserve. In regard to the execution of the orders about the 
affairs and incidents of Deshmukhi etc. which on a previous occasion 
Balaji Vishvanath had requested for, the necessary directions to Diler* 
Khan, Mubariz Khan® and Saadat Khan 8 9 10 have been delivered to the 
Vakil and would soon reach there. Else there is nothing to write 
except expressions of the sense of gratification.” (Balamukundanama). 

To the Peshwa:" ‘‘May you, the eminent, dignified, gallant one of 
friendly disposition, the cream of society, be safe through the grace of 
God and royal favours 1 Ere this, in accordance with the royal command, 
after giving an account of the insurrection of Nizamul Mulk, the 
dismissed Governor of Malwa, who owing to his ill fortune, without 
receiving orders from His Majesty, had left his province and proceeded 
towards the Deccan with evil intentions, letters, which had been 
addressed to His Highness Raja Sahu, had asked him to block the path 
of Nizamul Mulk so as to prevent his entry into the Deccan and to 
punish him for his misdeeds and also to appoint a suitable army under 
a trustworthy general to aid and protect the Khan of felicitous fortune, 
Saiyid Alam Ali Khan, may he enjoy the fruits of life! Another letter 
had been despatched also to you, the generous one, so that in view of the 
sincere and friendly relations subsisting between you and my affec- 


7. Ihe words used in the letter are “ Pesh Azeen Ba Karrat ”, It is 

a pity that much of the correspondence exchanged between the two is lost 
to US. 


8. He was an officer who had served under Iwaz Khan. He was killed 
in the battle of Khandwah. 

9. , K1 ^ a J’ a Muhammad Shahamat Khan who ruled in Hyderabad 

“ * he "• ™ 

laurToine" NlimSuS ^ ,lhanah ’ l,i » h ° ruled „„d 

naiWe is J, iven but the con text shows that the first Peshwa 
was the addressee. The letter is dated !9thRajabor 27th May 1720 but 

ualaji had died and his son Baji rao who nowhere figures in these letters 

had alredy been invested with the office of the Peshwa on the 17th of 
April. That^thehighest-gran dees of the Imperial Court were so ignorant 
of the new developments in Maharashtra is strange indeed. 
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tionate brother, you would impress this upon His Highness the Raja of 
the illustrious family and endeavour your best that he should take action 
very soon, in accordance with what had been written to him already. 
Taking yourself the command of the troops that were appointed for the 
purpose, you should immediately join the Khan of prosperous fortune 
and bar the progress of that indiscreet one. I believe that after the 
receipt of letters addressed to His Highness and to yourself, you 
would act according to what they contain. 12 As it was, owing to the 
friendly relations existing of old and also because of the new 
compact entered into between you and my eminent brother, that the 
latter left the Khan alone in that country, trusting you to help and 
co-operate with him, it is incumbent upon you that fulfilling the needs 
of the compact between you and my brother, you would do what is ne¬ 
cessary and give practical proof of your friendship in this time of test. 
At any rate, the emphasis that is being laid upon this affair is because of 
the belief in your sincere friendship. As regards the affairs of Nizamul 
Mulk you know that he does not deserve all this attention and trust and 
you have seen that with your own eyes during your stay in the Imperial 
capital. If at this time all that is fit and proper in the matter of rendering 
aid and help is accomplished, and undertaking the task yourself you 
join the young Khan and do your best in achieving the destruction of that 
indiscreet one, it would serve as a lesson for other refractory chieftains 
of that region who are so many and are evilly disposed towards you. It 
behoves you to keep all this in your mind, and without making any 
delay act according to what has been written. You should send a reply 
so that whatever it reminds me of, the instruction asked for may be 
sent immediately after that to the officials there. Rest assured of that. 
Nineteen Rajab, year two”. ( B. N. ) 

To Alatn Alt Kham “ My happy and prosperous Khan, may you 
enjoy long life and ease of mind 1 News has arrived at this time in the 
Imperial Court that Nizamul Mulk, the dismissed Governor of 
Malwa, owing to his malevolence and adverse fortune, and having failed 
to appreciate the boundless grace and favours of the real patron and 
benefactor, has set his foot beyond the bounds of obedience and sub¬ 
mission, and on account of his evil nature and wickedness has openly 
begun to travel over the path of defiance and insurrection and harbour¬ 
ing far-fetched ideas in his mind has turned his face towards the Deccan. 
Hence in accordance with the command of the sovereign, lustruous as 


12. Sardesai tells us that Raja Sahu ordered Bajirao to remain 
neutral and watch the game from a distance so as to turn it to his own 
advantage. Perhaps the imperialised Raja of the Marathas had received 
6ome secret instructions from the enemies of the Saiyids in the name of 
Muhammad Shah. 
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the rays of the sun, orders have been issued to the Nazims, Faujdars, 
and Qiladars of that region that they should bar the progress of that in¬ 
discreet fellow and they should not allow him to enter into their juris¬ 
dictions and they should strive their utmost to throw that ill-served 
one into a state of contempt and disgrace. Accordingly you who are a 
saiyid of felicitous fortunes are also directed 13 to issue on your own 
behalf letters to the said Nazims and the Faujdars and Zamindars and 
enjoin upon them with all the emphasis that you can command to act in 
concert with the agile and able Shankraji Malhar in collecting and 
recruiting troops. As letters have already been despatched to His 
Highness Raja Sahu, and to Balajee Vishvanath and need has been 
emphasized about sending the armies to co-operate with, and help you, 
it is advisable that you of prosperous fortune also should write to the 
Raja and to Balajee Vishvanath. If God wills, a suitable army from that 
side would come to render help to you. Whenever that indiscreet 
fellow turned towardsKhujista Bunyad (Aurangabad ), you should first 
of all ascertain the information about the strength of his forces and 
then take the initiative to use your adherents and troops for the purpose 
of repelling and expelling him. You should inflict such chastisement 
on him that he might not be able to stay anywhere in those regions 
until the time my respected brother, without any delay, and making 
forced marches, reaches there at the head of his mighty army for the 
purpose of effecting his overthrow and destruction. You should treat 
this as a special injunction from His Majesty and act according to the 
command. Never, on any account, you should show any relaxation and I 
and my respected brother are never for a moment oblivious of our duty 
towards you, may vou enjoy the fruits of life I Written the 27th of 
Rajab.( B. N. ) ” '» 

Two other Mss., also discovered by the writer, containing 
espistolary compositions and refined writings interspersed with verses, 
of Lala Ujagar Chand, poetically surnamed Gharib and Ulfat, a Mathur 
Kayastha of Patna, and a contemporary of Alivardi, Nawab of Bihar, 
Bengal and Orissa, furnish us with something of the inside story of 
Marhatta penetration into the north-east of which we find nowhere else 
any other evidence. The earlier, and from historical standpoint, 
comparatively more important of these two Mss, named Insha-i-Gharib, 
compiled, as the chronogram in the preface “Gulistan-i-Maani Ra 
Bahare ” shows, in 1151 or 1738-39 contains something whichiis not only 

13. As sooh as Alam Ali Khan received the letter of his uncle at 
Aurangabad, he set to work to collect an army of the Marathas and of 
new men (Irvine L. M.). Sardesai tells us that when at the battle of Balapur 
on 10 Aug. 1720 Alam Ali led the attack on the Nizam he had 1800 
Marathas. Shankraji Malhar did his best to win Maratha support 
for Alam Ali much against Shahu’s explicit orders*’ H. M. IL, p. 71. 
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new and revealing but also gives us an idea of how an average peace- 
loving co-religionist of the southerners reacted to their activities in the 
north. The following pieces will bear quotation in full. 

(i) My friend I God knows how greatly panic stricken and pertur¬ 
bed the inhabitants of this place were and how restless and perplexed 
they felt when the wicked Bargis and their countless hosts had reached 
Mirzapur and having arrested and confined Jograj, the Raja of Bind- 
basini 14 with a view to take possession of the mounds of earth or hilly 
lands between the broad ways and highways, 15 they were preparing to 
march to this side. Owing to excessive anxiety and alarm the mansions of 
men s mind in this city (Patna) had got shaken by this sudden ( political) 
earthquake and many people crossed over to the other side of the river 
with their family and children and bag and baggage. Owing to the 
tumult and confusion which resembledithat on the day of Resurrection, a 
number of wealthy people oi the city abandoned their fixed residences. 16 
T. he Nawab Sahib Qibla, 17 the Naib Nazim of the city, having enjoined 
upon Chintaman Dass, 18 who had been in charge of the Sarkar of Shaha- 
bad for a long time, to look after the army and be cautious and careful, 
and keep a vigilant watch over the movement of the luckless, castaway 
enemies towards the frontier, prepared himself to advance further 
at the head of the victorious army in order to bar the progress of the 
unworthy, wicked and contemptible fellows. In the meanwhile, how¬ 
ever, news arrived that owing to the predominence of the forces of the 
Faujdar of Benares and Allahabad and of other notable chiefs and 
sardars of this side, who in accordance with the parwanas of 


14. The presiding deity of Mirzapur after whom the city was 
named. J 

_ . I 5 ’. The original expression in the text is 44 Benabir Iftatah-i-Kut- 
tal-i-Bain-us-Shaware . 

16. We may compare with this the consternation and confusion, 
and the hurried despatch of women and children by families of note, 

across the river Ganges, to Hajipore, on the occasion of Balaji Baji Rao’s 
march through South Bihar, in February 1743 (S. M. 523). 

17. There is no doubt that the Nawab referred to here was Ali- 
vardi, then in Bihar (1732*39). The Maratha menace to parts of U. P. con- 
tiguous to Bihar, and the alarm of Patna populace in the thirties, appears 
to be new and a very interesting information. This would tend to show 
that the danger of Maratha invasion of Bengal and Bihar, which loomed 
so large before Warren Hastings, and influenced his Oudh relations has 

at least a tradition of about half a century. 

18. See the writer’s paper entitled'' Some Bengali Officers of mid. 
eighteenth century Bihar ” in Bihar Herald. Also S. M. 

19. Saadat Khan Burhanul Mulk, the founder of Oudh ruled 
over a wide area including Korab and Jahananbad (in Allahabad) and 
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Nawab Burhanul Mulk Bahadur, had obstructed the progress and engaged 
the enemies, the latter, after being defeated, had dispersed and taken to 
their heels. They gave up their resolve to march to this side during 
the rainy season in compliance with the written instruction of that 
villainous fellow... ( Moreover ) they hastened back to their inauspici¬ 
ous accursed city 20 , in order to preserve their reputation and protect 
their territories which were being blockaded by Nawab Ghaziuddin 
Khan, son of Nawab Nizamul Mulk. The residents and native in¬ 
habitants of the city were relieved afresh on the receipt of this news f 
but the information about the bargis having returned and pitched their 
camps near the river Kalpi, where they propose to stay till the end of 
the rains, has again thrown the populace into consternation and alarm.” 
(27 b I. G. ) 

(ii ) “Rai Saheb... 21 Rumour is thick that when the abominably bad 
Bargis and death-deserving Deccanies, with their host resembling the 
reptiles of the earth, raised their head of mischief, with their futile 
design and foolish projects of realising Chauth, it caused a tremendous 
tumult. Nawab Saadat Khan, Burhanul Mulk, in accordance with the 
imperial mandate, sallied out from the city of Oudh, at the head of his 
numerous forces, for the purpose of chastizing the vile, oppressive 
fellows. The villainous Baji Rao who is at the head of the bad Decca¬ 
nies, and leads a countless force, was thirsty for blood...A severe 
engangement took place. The wretched enemies 22 not being able to 


the modern district of Benares, Jaunpore, Azamgarh and Ballia and the 
eastern portion of Mirzapore. ( The two Nawabs of Oudh, Chap, XVIII, 
p. 260). It is interesting to know that his father had died and was 
buried at Patna ( Begampur Mohallah ) and so he had paid a visit to this 
city soon after his migration from Persia. The fact that once he requested 
to be appointed to Bihar in addition to his old province of Oudh so as 
to make northern India free from the Marathas is also significant. 
Fortunately Bihar enjoyed the vigorous rule first of Alivardi ( 1732-39) 
and then of his able nephew, Haibat Jung ( 1739-1748). 

20. It may have been somewhere in Bundelkhand for we know that 
Raja Chatarsal, before his death (I. G. ) in 1731, had bestowed £ of his 
territories, including the Mahals of Kalpi, Sironj, Gunah, Gavra, Kot and 
Hirdainagar upon Peshwa Bajirao as a reward for his rescue from the 
clutches of the Nawab Bangash. 

21. The present writer begs to be excused for giving these literal 
translations. 

22. Bhagwant Singh Udar, Rajput zamindar of Ghazipur (Kora of 
Jahanabad) had entered into an alliance with the Marathas at Banda and had 
with their help baffled the Vazir Qamruddin Khan. He was defeated and 
killed in Nov. 1735 by Saadat Khan of Oudh. The incidents men¬ 
tioned in the letter above obviously take us to the battle of Jalesar on 
March 23, 1737 in which Malharrao Holkar suffered an utter defeat at 
the hands of Saadat Khan. 
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stand up to the sword of the Nawab, adopted the road of flight and the 
whole of their baggage and equipment with choicest goods and clothes 
fell into the hands of the valorous Nawab. Thus the slave of His Imperial 
Majesty obtained a complete triumph. The victorious Nawab sent the 
heads of the vanquished Sardars to, and was honoured by, the emperor 
with the title of Shamshir-i-Hind (the sword of India ). When the fire 
of this violence* 3 was extinguished by the water of the Nawab’s sword, 
such and such Rajah who was on the look-out for an opportunity for 
creating mischief and tumult raised an insurrection, owing to his bad 
nature and adverse fortune, and excited the dust of disturbances and 
disaffection. In order that the demolition of the power of this foolish 
luckless fellows might serve as a warning to others, Nawab Burhanul 
Mulk sent Fakhruddin* 4 Khan Bahadur from Shah-Jahanabad ( Delhi), 
at the head of a considerable force to effect the overthrow of that 
wicked evil-doer. The Khan has arrived near that body of unbelievers 
and an engagement may have probably taken place by now” (I. G. ). 

The other letters in Insha-i-Gharib have got Nizamul Mulk as 
the central figure and record the measures that he adopted or pro¬ 
posed to take against an unnamed refractory chief (perhaps the 
Bundellas) and also with regard to the Marathas and Nadir who was 
just threatening India with his invasion. Only a sentence or two in 
these long and otherwise important letters will suffice for the present. 
Nawab Mukramat Khan was informed that:—‘‘After Nawab...Nizam 
ul Mulk had finished his expedition against Satarsal it transpired 
that the vast hordes of the death-deserving Deccanies had crossed the 
river Narbada; and on another side, Tahmasp Quli Khan, the Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Persian Kingdom, had arrived near Qandhar... 
......The illustrious Nawab (N. M.) submitted an Arzdasht to His 

Majesty, the Caliph, to the following effects “that the responsible 
authority at the Court should apppoint Ghaziuddin Khan, the son of 
this hereditary slave, and Raja Chain (Jai) Singh and other grandees 
as the leaders of the victorous armies for the purpose of crushing the 
despicable Deccanies so that the insolent evil doer and the rejected 
and cast off wretches might be completely overthrown and crushed* ” 

(I.G.) 


23. This probably refers to Raja Nawal Singh of Tiloi and the Raja 
of Amathi who, according to the author of Tabsiratun Nazirin had rebelled 
against Saadat Khan when he was engaged against the Marathas. The 
Nawab of Oudh sent his nephew, Abdul Mansur Khan, with 12000 horse 

who defeated and expelled their chiefs, and took their strongholds_ 

July 1737. 

24. The author of S. M. mentions one, Fakbroo, the faujdar of 
Sambhar (100 miles from Delhi) who felt the full weight of predatory 
power in 1748. But neither the name nor the date is helpful to us. * 
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“ Nawab Mukramat Khan ” appears to have possessed a Jagir in 
South Bihar and he was informed that 44 Hundies worth 10,000 drawable 
on Hukumchand Sahu had been already despatched. By skilful 
handling the Amil had effected much improvement. But some villages 
of the Mahals, which fall in the Jagir of the Sarkar, were 
devastated by the visits of the Bargis.” Lala Ujagarchand 
Ulfat, in a letter which is found in his second collection and 
which was written on behalf ofMoulaviMd. Hussain, the son of his 
teacher and poetical guide, Moulavi Md Alim/. Tahqiq, and^ add¬ 
ressed to “Nawab Zainuddin Ahmad Khan Bahadur Haibat Jang ” says 
44 1, the poor man, on account of the disturbances created by the evil 
omened Bargis had set out from the town 25 of Bihar with my family and 
dependants and arrived in this city under the shadow ot your prosper¬ 
ous auspices but owing to my defective eyesight I could not have that 
good fortune of seeing you. At last I have dragged myself to this place 
to pay my respects to you/’ ( I. U. ) 

In another letter, addressed to Lala Bilas Ray Rangin, Ulfat tells us 
of his reaction “on the occasion of the march ofBalajee, the chief of 
the roving Bargis at the head of a large force and an immense horde and 
his threatened advance 26 on Patna. He says that at first he had thought 
it advisable to leave the city and therefore he had set fire to all his 
household furniture and goods including some of his new wearing 
apparels and leave the rest as an offering to them . But later he 
thought that his “destitution was his best citadel” for “there is no 
danger in this world to an utterly indigent person *\ 

Ulfat is more informative about a later event in his letters which 
he addressed to his friend, Lala Sobha Chand, perhaps an official of 
Burdwan, “What should I write about the disturbances and uproar creat¬ 
ed by the luckless, useless, Bargies in the territories of the Subah of 
Bihar ; for the town of Bihar, Ghyaspur, Manair, 27 Arrah, Shahasram and 
other villages and towns of this land haye been ravaged and plundered 
by these despicable imprudent fellows, the enemies of quiet and tran¬ 
quillity. Not a single ear of corn except the pleiades in the sky have 
remained safe at their hands and no sown field has escaped their ravages 
except the empyrean heaven. A world has been destroyed by their 
blood-thirsty swords and numerous people have been either killed or 
wounded. The news is abroad that these-confusion creating luckless 


25. See also the reference to 44 the advent of the Bargis in the 
Bayaz or scrap-book of Daud Ali Khan ( P. I. H. R. C. )• 

26. Patna fortunately escaped from the ravages of the Marathas, 
thanks to the efforts of the father of the Patna historian who was then in 
charge of Bihar. (3. M.) 

27. These details are to be found nowhere else* 

P.V.-7 
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fellows are about to move towards that district. As on the previous 
occasions, you should not be apathetic towards their ravages and allow 
yourself to be taken unawares/* (I. U . ) 

We know that while the policy of some of the Marathas was to 
strike at the root of the Mughal tree, leaving the branches thereof to 
fall of themselves, others preferred to chop off the branches so as to 
make the roots useless. We have also read about the repeated attempts 
of the Bhonslas of Berar to extend their influence, exactions, and 
dominion and about the astonishing and continuous energy displayed by 
Alivardi, the very old but brave and able Nawab of B. B. and O. But a 
letter of Alivardi about some of his engagements with Bhaskar 
and the notices of the Maratha activities and the hardships 
and sufferings of the people they caused and references to the agree¬ 
ments about the payment of chauth which we find in different collections 
of letters compiled by some contemporary Hindu writers, are being 
placed here for the first time before the readers. 

Ruqaat-e-Mutafarriqat contains the following letter of Nawab 
Mahabat Jung which was addressed to the intrepid and strong Raja 
Sundar* 8 Singh. “ May you remain safe and sound ! I, the well 
wisher of God’s creatures, with my fully armed and victorious army 
marched, on the 2nd of Rajab, from Chuna Khar in the jurisdiction of 
Murshidabad, for the purpose of chastising the malefactors. Delivering 
a bold assault on a body of twenty thousand cavalry of vicious oppres¬ 
sive fellows who had thrown up intrenchments at Pallasey and blocked 
up the paths, I compelled them to leave the place. They fled to¬ 
wards Katwa and I, too, by making forced marches arrived on 
the bank of the Bhagirathi. Bhaskar, the chieftain of the Bargis who 
had been lying encamped at Katwa 29 with his guns, cannon and swivel 
guns, for 9 days and had been expecting the arrival of boats to cross over 
to the other side, was brought to bay, with the grace of God and the 
assistance of the spirits of holy personages-may peace be upon them I- 
and with the victory-giving aid of His Majesty, on the sixth of Shaban 
I crossed the river with ten thousand horse and equal number of muske¬ 
teer foot soldiers, on boats, leaving the rest of the army in charge of 
war materials and baggage and inflicted such a defeat upon those villai¬ 
nous people as to send thousands of them into the dwelling of perdition 
and leave many of them fatally wounded. The accursed Bhaskar with 


28. Raja of Tikan in Gaya District who died in 1758. 

29. The letter refers to an important event on the occasion of the 
first invasion of the Marathas into Bengal. See Alivardi and His Times 
by Dr. K. K. Datta. 
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those who had escaped death fled like jackals precipitately and became 
wanderer in the deserts of adversity. By the grace and favour of God, 
the real giver of victories, I, the well-wisher of His creatures, got a 
complete victory. You, possessed of strength and intrepidity should 
offer thanks-giving to God and being at rest in your mind should 
remain in attendance upon Nawab Zainuddin Ahmad Khan Haibat Jung 
who is the light of my eyes and is better than my life, may God the 
most High preserve him, and continue to be engaged and active in 
realizing the revenue. You should obey and be submissive to him. If 
God wills, you shall, in lieu of good services you render, receive 
further favours.” (the writerVmanuscript) 

A Persian manuscript, Majmooa-i-Ruquat, contains a letter of one 
Bechu Ram addressed to Lala Lai Bihari whom the writer first congratu¬ 
lates on his appointment as the Faujdar of Pargana Bal in the Sarkar of 
Saran and then goes on to narrate, "the particulars of those regions” 
and the situation created by the assemblage of "the worthless Bargis, 
innumerable as ants and locusts” "in every place whether barren lands 
or garden” and "the ravages’’ done by "these blood-thirsty men- 
destroying people”. In this long account what attracts our notice are 
the choicest epithets showered upon the Bargis or the Marathas, the 
ups and downs in their frequent engagements with the troops of 
Mahabat Jung ; the straits to which the latter was reduced at times, at 
the hands of the invaders; the successful appeals he made to the vari¬ 
ous chieftains of his armies like Mustafa Khan, Omar Khan Baluch, 
SardarKhan and Shamshir Khan Rohila, Karam Khan, Raham Khan, 
Bundel Singh 80 Bundela; the personal bravery displayed by the old 
Nawab of Bengal in maintaining his ground in the midst of confusion; 
the expulsion of the enemies beyond the borders of Bengal; the 
scarcity of grain so much so that one seer of rice sold for one rupee; the 
great relief felt on the arrival of 70 to 80 boats laden with grain from 
Murshidabad; the arrival of Nawab Murid Beg 31 from the Imperial 
Court, at Sita Coal to demand the royal treasures from the Nawab of 
Bengal; his return to Azimabad (Patna) and despatch of an Arzdasht to 
the Court saying that Mahabat Jung was unable to pay the money on 
account of the situation created by the Bargis; the march of Safdar 
Jung, at the command of the emperor, towards Bengal; his advance 
from Koilwar to Azimabad; his highhanded activities such as appoint¬ 
ing sentinels upon the houses of "Mutasaddies, Umara, Mansabdars, 
Mahajans,Goladar8, French, English, and Dutch factors, Surrafsetc.; his 
issuing a common currency combining those of Oudh and Gorakhpur 
with "Muradi Patna,” bis doing one good thing by punishing the pro- 


30. A new name. 


31* SeeS. 
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fiteering 3 * Goladars who were placed on the back of asses with their faces 
plastered with quick lime and were exiled from the city which imme¬ 
diately made the grains cheaper and more abundant than before; and 
his attempts to cross over to the Sarkar of Tirhut in North Bihar from 
Rajghat, but being prevented from doing so by the bridge built on the 
Ganges going down. The letter concludes with the information that a 
sum of four crores of rupees, in the usual treasure, together with one 
crore as Nazrana, was sent to the court through the Vakil, named Raja 
Jugal Kishore. ( The MS. of O. P. L. Patna ) 

Another MS., “Insha-i-Gada" by Haldhal Singh, a Srivastava 
Kayastha of Padmoul of Pargana Basarh in Tirhut, compiled for the 
instructions of Lala Duman Singh, son of Lala Champat Rai Naib 
Kanungo of Tirhut in 1193, contains interesting things about “the dis¬ 
turbed conditions in Bengal It says how “Bhaskarun and Sis 33 Roy 
and Ali Bhoy and other Sardars were engaged several times " by 
“lion-overthrowing veterans " and “fled fox-like into holes." We are 
told further about “Raghu Bhosla” and the advance of “Bala Rao" 
(Balajee Baji Rao) against him in Bengal and also about the fall of 
“Mustafa Khan Afghan'* at Jagdishpur and also of Shamsher Khan who 
had allied himself with the “ Bargis." 34 But the most interesting 
things in this letter are the references to “ the Chauth of Raja Sahu” 
described as “a black stain on the spring tulip of the Taimuriyas." 
The writer recalls the previous period and contrasts it with 
his own age and bemoans “ Perhaps the Caliph, who occupies 
the throne has forgotten in these evil days the misfortunes of the 
creatures of God.” The writer next refers to “the investings by the 
Bargies which happened not once but several times." He makes a 
somewhat incorrect statement when he says that “ Raja Sahu always 
deputed a few thousand Bargies horse soldiers in this country so that 
they should gather the grains of this land as best as they could. My 
brother," he adds, “ in this gathering of grains from the creatures of 
God, the whole land from the Ganges to Medinipur ( Midnapur), from 
Medinipur to Murshidabad, from Murshidabad to Ramgarh, and from 
Ramgarh to Karamnasa has been completely ravaged and devastated." 
In conclusion the writer tells us that negotiations had been going on 
for the settlement of the question of Chauth from the end of the month 
of Shaban ; ultimately the Nawab agreed,’ in Ziqad, to pay a sum of 
Rs* 12 lakhs as Chauth of Orissa .** 

Aliveady gained many successes against, and pursued the 

32. There is a letter of Raja Ram Narayan which gives an account 
of Safdar Jung’s activities in Patna:and Bihar, bu tthe details given here 
are not found elsewhere* 

33. He was installed as Governor of Hugli. 34. S. M* 
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Marathas from place to place. In 1749 be regained Cuttack and 
again lost it. There was 'another invasion of the Marathas in the 
following year and though the Nawab could pride himself on keeping 
them out of Bengal the constant hostilities and incessant warfare as 
also destructions caused by the rebellious activity of his impetuous 
spoilt grandson, 3 * Sirajuddowla, compelled him to conclude a definite 
agreement with Raghujee Bhonsla, practically ceding Cuttack to 
him on condition of Mir Habib being appointed as Governor of 
Orissa on his behalf to preserve the semblance of his authority. The 
Chauth of Bengal, also agreed to, was commuted for an annual payment 
of 12 lakhs. Even Bihar had to contribute towards it, for a letter of 
Raja Ram Narayan, Deputy Governor of this Province, which will be 
quite new to the readers, says, “ Order had been issued that as the 
whole of the Suba and the Jagirdars and Zamindars within and without 
the jurisdictions of the Nizamat had been suffering from destruction 
at the hands of the Marathas, your Highness, keeping in 
view the need of repose and tranquility for all concerned had 
settled the question of Chauth with Raghujee and the re¬ 
mittance of the agreed amount is necessary. I, the child of 
the slave of Your Highness, had been directed to perform my duty by 
arranging for the realisation of the amount of the Chauth of this pro¬ 
vince, just as that already arranged for so satisfactorily in Bengal. May 
Your Highness, my beneficent master, be safe and sound in health 1 
Previously, in reply to the command, I had made my submission and 
requested that I should be informed about the arrangements made by 
the Mutasaddis (Clerks) in Bengal. For the present the child of the 
slave of Your Highness had sentDastaks and issued injunctions to all the 
Jagirdars here but Tour Highness knows the conditions of the Imperial 
Jagirdars and it looks advisable to issue recommendatory letters from 
there so that they may be sent to the Imperial metropolis through 
Hakimul Mamalaik 3 * and Raja Jugal Kishore Bahadur, to the people 
concerned. ” (Dastur-ul-Insha) 

Elsewhere we find numerous references to the presence of the 
Marathas in and about Patna and Bihar of which nobody appears to 
have taken any notice of. The Persian ms., Tazkiratul Kiram, which is a 
religious work giving an account of Hazrat Shah Mojib, called Tajul 
Arafeen.of Phulwari Shariff, and of his spiritual guide and his successors, 
contains several references to this Sufi saint of the eighteenth century 
Bihar, who had been forced many a time to leave his home 

35. There are very interesting references to the attempt of Siraj to 
take by force the government of Bihar in the letter of Raja Ram 
Narain D. I. 

36. See S. M. and writer’s papers relating to Raja Ram Narain 
in Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta. 
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and take shelter in the old city of Patna with the Kashmiri tradefi 
Ashraf Khan 17 and others, on account of the raids of the presence of the 
“Bargis”. Unfortunately, there is no date given to such occasions. But 
on page 94 we read how “Hazrat Ghulam Naqshband was compelled by 
the disturbances created by the troops of the Bargis to accompany his 
father-in-law and Pir Tajul Arafeen to leave his home with his 
dependants and proceed to the city of Patna. It was during his 
stay there that he was seized with his fatal illness. He died 
at Azimabad in the middle of the night of the third Ziqad 
1173 A. H and “Inspite of the stoppage of traffic on account 
of the disturbances caused by the fights between the Nazim of 
the City and the chiefs of the Bargis the bathing and the shrouding 
ceremonies of the sacred corpse were performed at that very place and 
it was carried to Phulwari and buried near the tomb of his revered 
father Hazrat Khwaja (Imaduddin Qalandar).” The presence of the 
Marathas, in Patna in 1173 or 1760 has been mentioned by other autho¬ 
rities. The letters of Raja Ram Narain, the Naib Nazim of Bihar, 
contain many references to the attempts of the “ Shahzada M (Shah 
Alam ) and his French and Maratha supporters to capture the city of 
Patna. One of the letters dated 21 Ramzan, Thursday gives a long 
account of the 2nd siege of Patna by the “ Shahzada ( Shah Alam ) and 
the French and Maratha and Kamgar, be the curse of God upon 
him!” and says that “ while on the 3rd day of the siege, and at night 
time, the French made an assult on the gate of Begumpur, on the 4th 
i. e. yesterday, two hours before the end of the night, Kamgar and 
the Marathas and the French, proceeding from the west, and the Jalla, 
and the Rohillas and Zainul Abidin Khan Vazir and Madaruddowla 
marching from the east attacked the citadel and many skirmishes 
occurred and deeds of valour were performed.” Elsewhere in the same 
letter which gives a graphic account of the massacre and bloodshed in 
Alamganj, Sultangunj, Mahendru ; and Dargah of Shah Arzan Saheb, 
“may God sanctify his spirits,” we are told that “ according to the 
estimate of the English gentleman the Marathas are about 1000 in 
number, but from what has been seen here, they are about 6000 horse¬ 
men” ( D. I. 46-47). Munna Lai, the historian of Shah Alam, mentions 
Khande Rao as the name of the Maratha Sardar of the Imperial pickets 
(O. P. L. Ms.). Sir J. N. Sarkar refers to “ two Maratha Commanders 
of character, Sheo bhat and Babu Jan, who with the Raja of Bishunpur 
had come to join the emperor. The junction of so much light 
cavalry put Kamgar upon exerting himself'( F. M. E. II). A letter 
of Raja Ram Narain refering to Shah Alam says that“ that personage 
is staying with Kamgar and the Marathas at Birbhum ” (D. I. 5 ). 
Mons, Law, Kamgar, and the Marathas are again referred to in a letter 


37. Calendar of Persian correspondence Vol. I. 
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dated the 27th of Ramzan (D. I. 62). There is yet another reference 
to Shah Alam, Kamgar, Main, the Marathas, the French and Captain 
Knox ( D. 1.120.). But the difficulty lies in the difference of about 
a month, 27th of Ramzan and 3rd of Ziqad when the saint died. The 
danger had passed, but the panic probably prevailed. 

As regards other references in Tazkirat-ul-Kiram to the dis¬ 
turbances arising from the advance of the “ oppressive Bargi troops M 
which compelled Hazrat Tajul-Arfeen to leave his village-home at Phul- 
wari with his relations and associates such as Makhdum Alam, Shah 
Khuda Bux, Shah Muhammad Karim and Shah Ismatullah etc. and 
take refuge in Patna City, we are not in a position to provide any 
clue or date thereto. Once some men had returned to Phulwari and 
begun to rebuild their houses when the Bargis again came and 
plundered their materials. The historian, Khairuddin, refers in Tuhfa- 
i-Taza to Narain Rao Maratha of Jharkhand (Chotanagpur in Bihar ) 
who had been invited at the head of 5000 foot and horse soldiers by 
Raja Balwant Singh of Benares to fight against Daim Khan of Keera 
Mangror and his supporter, Rajrup Singh, who had their estates on 
the borders of Bihar. This happened in 1167. A still more relevant 
reference in the same ms. is to “ the Maratha troops in the vicinity 
of Azimabad ” who had been invited to Benares and Ghazipur on the 
occasion of Shujauddowla’s advance against the refractory Benares 
ruler, Balwant Singh. This event occurred after the death of Safdar 
Jung in 1169 A. H. 
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SOME SANSKRIT WORKS RELATING TO 

MARATHA RULERS 

Dr. A. D. Pusalker m. a., ll. b., Ph. d. 

Works in Sanskrit constitute an important source for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the political and cultural history of India. After being subject¬ 
ed to careful investigations and scrutiny the Puranas are now considered 
as worthy of credence. The so-called historical works in Sanskrit are, 
in conception and execution, deliberately meant to be elegant poetical 
works rather than sober historical or human documents; and the attitude 
of the ancients towards history v r as quite different from what we have 
today. These historical kavyas will not stand the test of modern 
standards of historical criticism: nonetheless they contribute not a 
little to our knowledge of ancient history. There are also biographical 
works called Charitas> such as the Ilarshacharita , N avasahasdtika- 
charita % Kumdrapdla-charita , etc., which supply ample historical data. 
Besides the above, there are Sanskrit works eulogising or glorifying the 
author’s patron, or recording some notable event or events of the period 
relating to the ruler or important personage. Writers on poetics some¬ 
times compose stanzas in illustration of figures of speech, which des¬ 
cribe the life or glories of their patron or deal with contemporary 
topics. Catalogues of Sanskrit Manuscripts and Histories of Sanskrit 
Literature refer to a large number of works which can be used with 
advantage for the particular topic or period. The present paper pur¬ 
ports to invite attention to some works in Sanskrit which refer to 
Maratha rulers. Some of these works, especially those about the 
Bhoslas of Maharashtra, have been utilised by historians. 

In the following pages Sanskrit works are considered under two 
main divisions: Bhoslas of Maharashtra, and Maratha kings of Tanjore. 

(i) BHOSLAS OF MAHARASHTRA 

Paramananda’s Sivabharata describes in 31 chapters the exploits of 
SivajI, the founder of the Maratha Empire, in the form of a dialogue. 
The expedition and capture of Parnalaparvata (Panhala fort near 
Kolhapur ) is narrated by Jayarama in 5 ullasas in the Parnalaparvata - 
grahattdkhyana . KeSava Pandita’s Rajarama-charita* in 5 cantos, sketches 
the life of Sivajl’s son Rajarama, and describes in detail the struggle 
for Maratha independence in Karnatak. Sambhurajacharita of Hari 

104 
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Kavi, a Deccani Brahmin resident of Surat, was written at the instance 
of SambhSji’s minister Kavi Kalata, whom the poet calls Kfishpa 
Papdita. It deals with the life and times of Sambhuraja ( Sambhiji), 
the son and successor of Sivajl the Great. RadhamadhavavildsachampU 
by Jayarama mainly describes the lives of Krishna and Radha, and inci¬ 
dentally portrays the court-life of Sahaji Bhosla. Purushottama’s 
Sivakavya describes the Maratha rule from Sivajl to the abdication of 
Bajirao II. Purushottama Bandeshti (1766-1856) was the resident of 
Pedgaon in Ahmednagar District. There is an interesting work on 
poetics relating to the Peshwa period. Alamkdra-manjusha by Deva- 
Sankara tells about Madhavrao I and Raghunathrao. The poet was a 
Gujarati Brahmin, surnamed Purohit, son of Nahanabhai, and a native of 
Raner ( Rander ?). The work was composed at Urahpattana ( Olpad ). 
In the illustrations to the Alamkaras the poet sings the glories of 
Peshwade Madhavrao I (1761 ) and his uncle Raghunathrao, who is 
spoken of as Raghava. The Peshwas are spoken of as kings ( Mahendra ). 
The following etymology of the word Peshwa, given in the work, will 
be found interesting:' 

(ii) MARATHA KINGS OF TANJORE 

Ekojl or Venkoji, brother of Sivajl the Great, was the first Maratha 
king of Tanjore. Sahaji, the second ruler, was a patron of Sanskrit 
learning, and bore the title “ Abhinava-Bhoja”. He presented Saha- 
rajapuram ( modern Tiruvisanallurd ) to a band of 46 learned pandits. 
Some of the rulers, besides patronising scholars, were themselves 
authors. To Sarfogi II ( 1800-1832 ), almost the last of them, goes 
the credit of rendering the greatest and permanent service to the cause 
of Sanskrit learning by his plan for increasing the usefulness of the 
Palace Library. Whilst on a pilgrimage to Banaras, he purchased 
every valuable manuscript that was available and engaged a host of 
pandits to transcribe those that could not be purchased. As a fitting 
tribute to this patron the library has been named Tanjore Maharajs 
Sarfoji's Sarasvati Mahal Library. 

In Kosala-Bhosaliyam, Seshachalapati describes in six cantos the 
reign of king Sahaji along with the story of the Ram&yaifa in double 
entendre. Though the work is named Kosala-Bhosaliyam, it mainly deal- 
with Sahaji. The author was a Telugu Brahmapa, son of Venkatapatya, 
matya, and bore the title Andhra-Panini. King Sahaji rewarded him 
with Kanakabhishekam and a palanquin, etc. Like Seshachalapatia 


1. Bhandarkar's Report, 1887-91 (Bombay, 1897 )p, lxiv. 
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GaAgJdhara, the author of BhotalavathlSvall, was a protlgl of Sahlji. 1 
This work, though expected to give the story of the Bhosalas and their 
complete geneological list, concerns itself in the main with SahSjl. 
Bhosalavathidvali-Champu by Naidhruva VenkateSa Kavi summarises 
the story of the ancestors of Sarfoji I and deals with his life and 
glorious reign in full. The author was the son of Dhamaraja, a resi¬ 
dent of Manalur. He was patronised by Sarfoji I and a title 
“ Sahityabhoga ” was given to him. The work is available in the first 
Aivasa only. Sjihgdramahjarhdhdjiya by Appa DIkshita is a drama 
describing the life and history of king Sahaji, and it was staged at the 
Chaitra festival at Tiruvaiyur ( Tiruvadi). The author, also known as 
Appa Sastrin or Periya Appa Sastrin, was the son of Chidambara 
DIkshita, and lived in Kilayur near Tanjore. Chokkanatha, son of 
Tippadhvari and Narasamba, of Bharadvaja gotra, lived in Tanjore 
under the patronage of Sahaji. He described the marriage of king 
Sahaji with Kantimati in his drama Kantimatipaririaya. Sahendravilasa 
by Sridhara Venkata, known as Ayyaval, in 8 cantos, immortalises 
the name of his patron. The author was the son of Lingaraya, and 
was one of the 46 donees of the village of Sahajirajapuram. Dhundhi- 
raja’s Sdhavildsagltam , based on the model of the Gltagovinda, 
praises king Sahaji in 8 cantos. Dhundhiraja was a Maratha Brah- 
mana of Banaras, son of Lakshmana of Vyasa gotra, and disciple of 
Tryambakaraya. He calls himself Abhinava Jayadeva. He was 
patronised by Sahaji, and was the state Pauranika ( Srisahamaharaja 
Paurayika Phupdhi Vy&sa ) residing at Swamimalai. Lakshmana Kavi 
was the court poet of Sahaji whose merits he illustrates in the verses 
of his Sahardjiyam. The work deals with various aspects of literary 
criticism of the type of Vidyanatha’s Prataparudrxya. Lakshmana 
hailed from Ka4i, and was the son of Vi4ve$vara Sastri and Bhavani. 
Bhuminatha or Nalla Dikshita, son of Balachandra of Kau£ika gotra, 
was a disciple of Ramabhadra Dikshita. His Dharmavijaya Champu 
deals with the life and history of king Sahaji, whom he calls modern 
Bhoja ( Abhinavabhojaraja Saha Mahimahendra ...). Sumatindrajaya- 
ghoshatta by Sumatindra is in praise of king Sahaji. Sumatindratirtha 
was a Madhva Brahmana, and a disciple of Surindratirtha and Venkata 
Narayapa. He was patronised by Sahaji, and provided with a matha 
near Tiruvadamarudur. Sahara]a nakshatramala by Narayana has 27 
stanzas in praise of his patron Sahaji, and three more relating to himself 
and his connection with the king. Saharajashfapadi by Srinivasa 
contains certain phrases in praise of Sahaji set to a particular kind of 

2. Des. Cat. of Skt Mss. in theTanj. Sarfoji’s Saras. Mahal Lib. 
(Ed. P. P. S. Sastri), Vol. VII, 3725. According to Krishnamachariar 
( Hist. Class. Skt. Lit., pp. 246f ), however, Gangadhara was a minister 
of Ekoji. 
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tune. Of the Same type is the SsharSjasabh&sarotaryini by Lakshmana, 
son of VMve$vara Sastri, whose Sahar&jiyam has already been 
described earlier. Sahajirajashfapadi is an incomplete manuscript, 
without the name ot its author, and is a panegyric on Sahaji. Bhaskara, 
the author of Sahajipraiasti, was a protege of Sahaji. The king pre¬ 
sented him with a village of 40 houses Bhaskararayapuram, on the 
Kaveri; but he distributed all houses to his disciples. 

Sarabharajavilasa by Jagannatha, son of Srinivasa of Kavala 
family, gives the history of the Maratha kings of Tanjore. 
Jagannatha was attached to the court of Serfoji (1711-28) 
and has immortalised his patron in this work composed 
in Kali *»822 ( = 1722 A. D. ). He is quite distinct from his name¬ 
sake, the celebrated author of the Rasagangadhara. Narasimha's 
Gutiaratnakara is a work on Alamkaras in glorification of king Sarfoji. 

Anantanarayana, the author of Sarabhojicharita , was the son of Mri- 
• . ® 

tyunjaya and Brahadamba, and belonged to the family of Anantayajvan. 
After coming to Tanjore, he requested Sarfoji to add him to the four 

poetic gems of the court as the fifth, and consequently gained the title 
Pancharatnakavi. 

Sahityamanjushd by Sadajl, composed in Saka 1747 ( -1825 A. D.), 
gives a description of Sivajl and his family. The author was a contempo¬ 
rary of Sarfoji ( 1800-1832 ). Sorabhojimaharajajatakam, which does 
not mention the author’s name, gives a complete life reading of 

Sarabhoji II, with whose name, as already stated, the; Tanjore.* Library 
is associated. 
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EARL Y LIFE OF NARO VISHNU A PTE 

Prof. T. S. Shejwalkar b. a. 

The vogue of family histories in Marathi began with a history of the 
Apte family published in 1914 and the first branch with which it began 
happened to be a Sardar family of Gwalior. Those were early times and 
the writers of such histories bad not then been sophisticated so as to 
suppress evidence which would not be favourable to the historical 
characters they treated in their histories. Naro Vishnu is reported to 
have begun his life as a shagird or personal attendant with the Sardar 
Patwardhan family of Sangli. Naro Vishnu rose in life because he was 
“clever, cunning as well as courageous’’.' He is reported to have 
begun his life “by collecting under him equally clever people of 
dubious character who would be doing their ordinary duty by day and 
be committing robberies at night. By these means Naro Vishnu gained 
power and wealth and became a problem to the Government officers 
responsible for maintaining law and order in the Southern Maratha 
Country”. If such a life was possible for a Brahmin clerk under a 
Brahmin Sardar of the Brahmin Peshwa rule, it does not speak well of 
the rule of those times. The first exploit of Naro Vishnu mentioned 
by the writer of this family history is the taking of the fort of Belgaum 
by a night attack ostensibly without any reason. This was in the times 
of the last Peshwa Ba jirao after he had become an ally of the English by 
the treaty of Bassein. No direct historical evidence was then available 
of this affair from historical papers, as this incident is ostensibly 
mentioned from heresay oral information of later times. With the publi¬ 
cation of Khare’s volumes however, new' light is thrown on this affair. 

The fort of Belgaum was in the charge of the Biniwale family since 
it was bestowed on Visaji Krishna Biniwale some forty years earlier. 
Siddheswar Mahipat, the adopted grandson of Visaji, was living there in 
1804. He was not devoid of valour and had full pride in his important 
charge. He was acting as a loyal servant of the Peshwa Bajirao and not 
taking shelter behind the English as the Patwardhans were doing to save 
themselves from the antagonism of Bajirao. Naro Vishnu was at this 
time in charge of Shahapur, just adjoining Belgaum, as the agent of 
Chintamanrao Appa Sanglikar. As Biniwale and Patwardhan were both 
officers of the Peshwa Bajirao, there was no cause for any antagonism 

l. Apte Family History, p. 3-4. 
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between them. Siddheswar Mahipat was acting as a gentleman, as can 
be seen from his letters, and wished to be on friendly terms with his 
neighbouring officers. It seems Naro Vishnu asked for a loan of some 
cannon pieces from Siddheshwar Mahipat in order to punish the Desai 
of Jambot in the Jagir of the Patwardhan family. Siddheshwar, re¬ 
membering the friendship between the families for three generations, 
consented to hand over some guns. Accordingly Naro Vishnu with his 
men came to take delivery of the guns on Thursday, 30th August 1804.* 
Visaji Raghunath, serving under Biniwale, was sent with the guns to the 
gate of the fort of Belgaum to deliver them to Naro Vishnu. It was 
evening when the gun was delivered. After taking possession of the 
cannon, Naro Vishnu asked for permission to see Siddheshwar Mahipat. 
He was given permission to come with ten men of his party only.* Naro 
Vishnu entered with a party of Arab infantry and violently made 
way through the second gate, and coming to the third gate, cut off some 
Northern Indian men who were guarding that gate. Firing began 
between the two parties. It seems to have been the intention of Naro 
Vishnu to approach Biniwale’s mansion, capture Siddheshwar and thus 
in the confusion to take possession of the fort by treachery and 
violence. But the men in the fort were vigilant to stop the mischief 
then and there. Keeping presence of mind, they cut off and defeated 
the Arab party. It was now night and Naro Vishnu escaped in the dark 
by climbing the wall near the gate and leaping below outside. In this 
skirmish some men in the fort fell or were wounded, but Naro Vishnu’s 
party had already taken charge of Visaji Raghunath and sent him to 
Shahapur. It was also reported that some men even tried to cut his 
neck but the Arabs did not allow that atrocity. Visaji Raghunath 
had received ordinary wounds of javelins. These happenings were 
reported by Siddheshwar Mahipat himself to Chintamanrao Sanglikar 
and his uncle Gangadharrao of Miraj. 

This affair illustrates the times as well as the particular character 
of Naro Vishnu Apte. The affair did not end here, however. Though 
Siddheshwar again reported the matter to the two Patwardhans, they 
had not taken any action against Naro Vishnu. He continued the mis¬ 
chief he had begun and tried to take possession of the town of Belgaum 
near the fort. Siddheshwar would have punished Naropant, but 
Chidambar Dikshit Swami of Gurl-Hosur who was respected as a reli¬ 
gious head in those days, wrote to Siddheshwar that he would write to 
Chintamanrao Appa and settle the matter amicably. He sent Anandrao 
Lagu for that purpose to Sangli. 4 Though waiting for a reply from 
Chintamanrao meant guarding the fort of Belgaum with additional 


2. Khare XV 6927, 7092. 
4. Khare XV 6960. 


3. Khare XV 6960. 
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infantry necessitating uncalled for additional expenditure, Siddheshvar, 
out of respect for the Swami and hoping for the good, waited for the 
time being. Chintamanrao sent one Dajiba Limaye to Belgaum. Siddhe- 
shwar proved the treachery of Naro Vishnu to that person and asked him 
to punish Naropant or at least send him away to some distant post. 
Dajiba accordingly sent away Naropant to Turukwadi with his troops, 
but he would not stop his mischief. Siddheshwar again complained to 
Dajiba and asked for the surrender of the treacherous persons. Though 
Naropant had removed himself to Turukwadi at a little distance from 
Belgaum, he continued to receive ammunition and provisions from 
Shahapur in charge of Dajiba Limaye. Limaye refused to surrender 
Naro Vishnu and his men as he said 'Naropant was not serving under 
him. Not only would not Limaye urge on Naropant the necessity of 
departure from the place to a distant post, but on the other hand 
advised Siddheshwar to pay something to Naropant for his satisfaction. 
Naro Vishnu ransomed and looted one village dependant on Belgaum 
and carried away cattle which were grazing outside the walls. He 
moved to Uchgaon and Ambewadi from which place he continued the 
mischief. Residents of Belgaum guarded their cattle by accompanying 
them with guns while Naropant continued to receive cash and ammuni¬ 
tion from Shahapur and men of his party came back and lived in Shaha¬ 
pur. On another occasion Naropant came to old Belgaum and from 
thence proceeded to Hasur. There he ransomed some villagers and 
got money by Ultreating them. On this, the troops sallied out of the 
fort and defeated Naropant who ran away. Seeing that the mischief would 
not end and the presence of treacherous persons so adjoining to the 
fort as at Shahapur was dangerous to the safety of the fort, Biniwale 
took charge of that town. He still asked Dajiba Limaye to settle the 
matter amicably. But he with Naro Vishnu withdrew themselves under 
the protection of the Peshwa’s Sarsubhedar of Karnatak, whence they 
continued their machinations as before. By these activities Siddheshwar 
was put to unnecessary expenditure from a subject of the Peshwa. The 
town of Belgaum under him suffered heavily. Biniwale had to contract 
a debt of more than a lakh for this affair. Hearing of this discomfiture, 
Chintamanrao Appa thought of sending troops against Siddheshwar to 
take back Shahapur, which was administered by Siddheshwar in Patwar- 
dhan’s name as before. He continued to write to Sangli and Miraj 
about the affair in an humble manner, so that the thing may not be 
carried to further trouble. But he had to do his duty to guard the 
important fort of Belgaum as a commandant of the Peshwa. 

Though Siddheshwar suspected the hand of the Patwardhan Sardars 
behind this aggression, from Chintamanrao Appa’s letter to his uncle it 
does not seem to be so. Naro Vishnu was a clerk originally in the 
keeping of Sakharam Dhonddeo Kale, an important relation of the * 
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Patwardhans. He had acted on his own initiative and would not budge 
an inch when Dajiba Limaye approached Shahapur. Apte asked for 
payment of the expenditure he had incurred in checkmating the rebel 
Desai of Jamboti, for which work he had asked the loan of cannon from 
Biniwale. Seeing that Limaye was coming with a strong force, Apte 
removed himself to Turukwadi, an inam village of Vithal Vishram 
Sabnis, taking charge of the post without any title. Limaye took charge 
of the vacated post of Shahapur on the Dassara day (14th Oct. 1804 ). 
Apte continued to spread his mischief to other places as well and is 
reported to have invaded Here-Chandgad, another post belonging to 
another Jagirdar. Naro Vishnu had a force of some 1500, including 
Arab infantry and Gardis. 

At this time the whole of the Karnatak area was very unsettled and 
rebellions were occurring everywhere. The suppressed Desais of that 
region brought under submission by the Peshwa during the last 60 years 
had raised their heads, and taking advantage of the weakness of the 
Central Government under the Peshwa Bajirao, tried to get back thei r 
rights as feudal lords. They sided with the English when Wellesley 
came from Srirangapattan to Poona through this region. As the 
Patwardhans had also sought the protection of the British, Bajirao had 
not any love left for their territories which had become semi-indepen¬ 
dent. Knowing this, the local Desais tried to take possession of the 
Patwardhan Jagir by aggression, knowing that the Peshwa would not 
send an army to the help of Patwardhans. Seeing that every body 
was having a hand in the pie, Naro Vishnu, taking a clue from the times, 
himself began a career of aggression as mentioned above. Finding 
that the Patwardhans would not allow him a free hand in their terri¬ 
tories, he boldly went over to the side of Kolhapur, at that time des¬ 
perately trying to make itself free from the power of the Peshwa and 
the shackeis of the Patwardhan Sardars. In October 1805, that is,one year 
afterwards, he is reported to have collected troops from Kolhapur and 
made Daddi his centre of activities. From that place he again began 
his aggression against Belgaum. As the strong fort of Belgaum was the 
centre of Peshwa V, power in this region, all rebels wished to take this 
-•post, so as to be free to go on with their career without any hindrance. 
The Desai of Anagol helped Apte with money and allowed him to come 
to Ambewadi, so as to be nearer to BelgaUm. The Chhatrapati of 
Kolhapur always thought this region as his personal domain, which had 
been illegally occupied by the Peshwa and his sardars. No doubt he 
had a title to this region according to the treaty of Warna of the year 
1731, but what was the use of this title when he could not make good 
his to claim the teritory by actual possession during the Jast: 75 years ? 
At this time Ratnakarpant Appa was the chief advisor of the Kolhapur 
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Chhatrapati and being a valiant man he tried to make good the claims 
of his master by leading expeditions into that region, during 
the anarchy that set in with the advent of: Bajirao to the Peshwa’s 
masnad. He was not the person to lose an opportunity to get his end by 
supporting an ambitious, unscrupulous and bold person of the type of 
Naro Vishnu. What happened afterwards is not noted in the papers 
published upto now, but Biniwale seems to have lost the post of Bel- 
gaum and Bajirao seems to have sequestered his saranjam. As a matter 
of factthis loyal servant of the Peshwa had tried to maintain Peshwa’s 
direct authority over the region during these troublous times against 
great odds. He had, in April 1804, defeated and slain in battle Mira 
Desai of Pachhapur, who had risen in rebellion, thus re-establishing 
Peshwa*s rule there 8 . As the pass of Pachhapur is the entrance to 
Southern regions for armies coming from the North, the holding of this 
key post was an important point in the strategy of this region. 

But loyalty and integrity had no place in those troublous times. 
Adventurers of the type of Naro Vishnu had a chance to rise under 
those conditions. Later on, Naro Vishnu was entertained in the service 
of the Peshwa Bajirao who seems to have thought discretion better 
than valour. Naro Vishnu was one of the trusted captains of the 
last Peshwa during the last years of the Peshwa’s career and after 
his defeat followed him to Brahmavarta in his exile. Afterwards he 
took service under Daulatrao Scindia at Gwalior. There also we get 
a glimpse of his boisterous and bold nature in the civil wars that 
followed the death of Daulatrao. He died at Indore in 1843. The 
descendants of this rebel adventurer rose in status to be the equals of 
the Peswa family, when his grandson was married to a daughter of the 
Peshwa Bajirao at Brahmavarta after his death. 

Naro Vishnu, to judge from his portrait and also the portraits of 
his descendants, seems to have been not a fair and good looking man as 
described by the writer of the family history, but a completely dark 
man with a face befitting a bold and unscrupulous adventurer such 
as this man was throughout his career. The very fact that he became 
and could go on as a confidential servant of the Peshwa proves his way 
of life. Since the rise of Shivaji, his example of a bold adventurer 
was imitated by many men in Maharashtra and it finally became almost 
the only way to rise in life. As none of these imitators of Shivaji 
possessed his idealism, principles and character, they helped to create 
disunion and finally anarchy in the Maratha State. How in a parti¬ 
cular epoch, a particular way of life becomes the ideal of the people, 
which finally degenerates into a nuisance to society, is well illustrated 


5. Kbare, 6821 and 6323, 
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by such examples from Maratha History. This lesson of history has 
use for all time. We are seeing before our eyes the dangers of the 
faked imitation of Mahatma Gandhi and his way of life. We also see 
the imitation of the first industrialists and merchants who helped the 
cause of Swadeshi and thus laid the foundation of the economic inde¬ 
pendence of India, and the ways and means of their successors at 
present. All and sundry people who are rising before us from the 
dust are imitating in the political, social and economic fields the ways 
of supposedly good men, but the results of their activities while raising 
them personally to a higher status in life and making them to some 
extent historial characters also, are proving very detrimental to the 
good of the people as a whole. Nor does it seem that any one can put a 
stop to such a cycle, just as in the 18th century none could stop the 
various adventurers who created anarchy in India and ultimately 
paved the way for the rise of the British power in this country. Let us 
hope that such a fate does not await us in future 1 
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MUHAMMAD QULI QUTB SHAH’S CAMPAIGNS 

AGAINST HALING A 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, m. a., ph. d., b. Ed., Hyderabad 

One of the main incidents in the reign of Sultan Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah of Golconda is his re-conquest of Kalinga on the east coast 
of the Dakkan. Ferishta gives a rambling account of this event 1 but 
his information is vague, incomplete and wrong in several respects. 
Briggs in his translation of Ferishta’s account assigns the ** successful 
operations against the Hindoos along the eastern coast north of Cossim- 
kota ” to 1599 A. D. This date is arbitrary and against both Ferishta’s 
account and a number of other sources. An attempt is made in this 
paper to discuss the Qutb Shahi conquest of this region in the light of 
all available sources. 

The coastal strip in eastern Dakkan was under the Gajaptais of 
Orissa in the first decade of the sixteenth century. Krishnaraya, the 
celebrated emperor of Vijayanagara, conquered it from Prataparudra 
Gajapati between 1513-16 A. d. but returned the territory to the north 
of the Krishna. 2 Ramachandra, a son of Prataparudra, was stationed at 
Kondapalli and Ramananda, a trusted officer, was posted as governor of 
Rajahmundry. After the death of Krishnaraya, Sultan Quli Qutb Shah 
of Golconda sent an expedition against the east coast. The efforts of 
his generals were unsuccessful to the south of the Krishna but they 
resulted in the conquest of Ellore and Rajahmundry to the north of that 
river. 3 Prataparudra Gajapati died in 1540 A. D. and his dominions 
were plunged into confusion and disorder. Jamshed Quli succeeded to 
the Golconda throne in 1543. He maintained his hold over Ellore 
though Rajahmundry fell into the hands of a certain Vidiadri. Subse¬ 
quently the local chieftains grew bold and aggressive. When Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah came to power the situation was alarming. Sltapati, Raja of 
Khammammet and Vidiadri, Raja of Rajahmundry, besieged Ellore. 
Dilawar Khan, the governor of the town, appealed to the Sultan for 
help. Ruffut Khan was sent from Golconda in order to set matters 


1. Briggs... Rise of the Mahommedan Power Vol. III. pp. 463-66; 
69-74 and 79-81. 

2. Nilakanta Sastri and Venkataramanayya— Further Sources of 
Vijayanagara History, Vol. I pp. 201 & 210. 

3. Briggs op. cit., Vol. III. pp* 360-64. 
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right. Thw general built the fortress of Neerdol or NidadavOlu and 
from there launched an offensive against Rajahmundry. He crossed 
theGodavary, bye-passed Rajahmundry, took Dhowlesar or DhavalC- 
Svaram, entered the Godavary delta, took Tatipaka and returned victo¬ 
rious. Ferishta assigns this campaign to 1564 A. d. Two years after 

* l^lt^^ta, in 1567 A. D. f the general returned to this region, 
repeated the former campaign and finished by capturing Rajahmundry 
itself. He then marched north up to the northern border of the 
Ganjam district and concluded the campaign. Ferishta ascribes this to 
1569 A. d. Among the chieftains that submitted to this Golconda 
general in this campaign were Sarwaraj and Bhaybulundur, the power¬ 
ful chieftain of Cossimcota. 4 5 The dates given by Ferishta for the two 
campaigns of Ruffut Khan do not seem to be correct for, a very power¬ 
ful and influential ruler named MukundadEva Gajapati was the ruler of 
this region up to Rajahmundry in the south between 1560-68 a. D . 8 
Ruffut Khan's first campaign must have been concluded by 1560 and the 
second campaign could not have been started before 1568 A. D. Ferishta 
does not mention any reason for Ruffut Khan’s second expedition into 
the Godavary region or for his march further north. It is very likely 
that the rise of Telinga Mukundad£va Gajapati, mentioned above, to 
power in this region, and the consequent defiant attitude of the local 
chieftains induced Ruffut Khan to invade this region after the death of 
MukundadSva. The rise of the Bahubalendras might have been an 
additional reason. The expansion of Qutb Shahi power to the north 
of the Krishna is indicated by other sources also. An inscription from 
Dharmavaram in the Guntur district 6 states that a mere general of 
Ibharama Chakravarti took Rajahmundry and other fortresses in the 
Gajapati kingdom. Another record from Juttiga in the West Godavary 
district 7 mentions that the idols in one of the local temples were dese¬ 
crated in the time of Ibharam Shah. 

Muhammad Quli became the Sultan of Golconda in 1580 A. D. and 
ruled till 1612 A. D. There was plenty of trouble during his reign in 
Kalinga and the entire region had to be reconquered after many 
campaigns. A certain Mukundaraj alias Mukunda BahubalSndra was 
the chief enemy of the Qutub Shahis in these campaigns. 

It is necessary to discuss the political condition of the east coast 
in detail in order to bring out the significance of the Qutb Shahi con¬ 
quest of this region during the reign of Muhammad Quli. 

4. /Wrf.pp. 411-12; 421-26. 

5. Banerji, History ofOrissa t Vol. I. pp. 311-47. 

6. S. I. U Vol. X. no. 753. 7 Ibid., no. 749. 
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PratSparudra Gajapati died in 1540 A. D. as stated above. Two of 
his sons ruled after him for less than two years. The Gajapati throne 
and title were then usurped by Govinda Vidyadhara, the earstwbile 
minister, in 1542 A. D. This usurper and his successors are known as 
the members of the Bhoi dynasty in the local records. The rule of this 
family was also short lived and was brought to an end in 1559-60. A 
Telinga or Telugu chieftain named MukundadSva, accompanied by four 
of his brothers, came to Kajinga, put an end to the last member- of the 
Bhoi family and himself usurped both the throne and the title of the 

f-\]i ft ^ ♦ 

Gajapati. He was a powerful ruler. He consolidated the former 
Gajapati dominion under his leadership and tried to oppose the Afghan 
chiefs of Bengal who now began to harass Orissa.* He is known to have 
extended his influence up to Rajahmundry in the south*. Towards the 
end of his reign a certain Ramachandra, the commander of Sarangarh, 
defied MukundadCva’s authority and after his death carved out for 
himself a small independent principality with Khurda as his head¬ 
quarters. MukundadCva died, fighting the Muslims from the north for 
the sake of the independence of the Gajapati dominion, in 1568 A. D. 
For 24 years after his death there was confusion and disorder all over 
his dominions. He is known to have had two sons but they do not 
seem to be men of any mettle. Meanwhile Akbar, the great Mogul 
emperor, launched an offensive against the Sur chieftains of Bengal 
and his general Raja Man Singh invaded Orissa in 1590 A. d. and con¬ 
quered its northern part by 1592 A. d. In the settlement that followed 

the Gajapati territory was divided into several zones. The territory up 
to the Mahanadi was retained directly under Mogul rule. The region 
between Mahanadi in the north and the Ganjam district in the south 
was given over to Raja Ramachandra of Khurda and was allowed to 
assume the title of Gajapati. A little to the south were the fortress 
of AI which was given to Ramachandra, son of Telinga Mukundad£va 
and the fortress of Sarangarh which was assigned to Chakauri 
Bhowerber, his brother. Further south were the two divisions of 
Kajingadaiujapat and Rajahmundry. 10 Details about the rulers in these 
two divisions are not available in contemporary Mogul records. The 

account of Ferishta mentions a Bhaybulundur and his son Mukundaraj 

as the chieftains of Cossimcota to whom Sitapati of Khamroammet and 
Vidiadri of Rajahmundry looked for help and support. 

Several chieftains bearing the name BahubalCndra are known from 
contemporary inscriptions in Kajinga. The Bhaybulundur of Ferishta 
may therefore be taken to-be BahubalSndra. The Muslim chronicler does 
not mention the personal name of the father of Mukundaraj but simply 


8. Banerji, Hist. Oris. I. Ch. XXII. 
19. Banerji, Hist. Oris. II, p. 16. 


9. S. 1.1., Vol. X. No. 739. 
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calls him Bhaybulundur or BShubalendra. One BShubaltndra is known to 
have made a grant in 1512 a.d. and flourished in the reign of Pratiparudra 
Gajapati." An inscription from Bocjagula in the Ganjam district mentions 
Narasimha Gajapati alias SingabhupSla of the BahubalSndraAu/a or 
family snd the Sajuva lineage in 1590 A. d. He was a Golconda 
feudatory'*. Ferishta mentions a Bhaybulundur, raja of Cossimcota, 
a tributary of Golconda who died about 1589-90. He also mentions 
his son Mukundaraj who had the title Bhayabulundur.'* The Narasimha 
of the Bodagulo inscription claims to be the ruler of Rajahmundry and 
Kalinga and Ferishta’s Bhaybulundur was approached by Vidiadri of 
Rajahmundry in the time of Ibrahim Qutb Shah. The chieftain of the 
Bodagulo inscription is not heard of after 1590 and the Bhaybulundur of 
Ferishta died about the same time. For these reasons the Bhaybu¬ 
lundur of Ferishta may be identified with Narasimha BahubalSndra of 
the Bodagulo inscription. It is very likely that this chieftain usurped 
the title of Gajapati after the death of Mukundad€va, the Telugu 
chief of Orissa. It is also likely that he came into conflict with 
Ruffut Khan, the general of Ibrahim Qutb Shah, and was subjugated by 
him. He may be assigned to 1560-90 a. d. Ferishta mentions that 
this chieftain had two brothers Sarwaraj and Harichundur and a nephew 
named Shunkurraj. BahubalSndra’s elder son was Mukndaraj and the 
younger one Devaraj.' 4 An inscription from Srlkurmam'* mentions 
that the Golconda general Aminul Mulk drove out a certain Mukunda 
Bahubal€ndra. Two more inscriptions, one from Srlkurmam'* and the 
other from Simhachalam,' 7 mention that ASvarao, another Golconda 
general, drove out Mukunda BahubalSndra in 1604 A.D. There is no doubt 
about the identity of this Mukunda BahubalSndra, the adversary of 
these two generals and the Mukundaiaj alias Bhaybulundur of Ferishta 
who figures in the same capacity. Mukunda Bahubalendra may, there¬ 
fore, be assigned to 1590-1604 a.d. It is not known as to what happened 

to him subsequently. He does not figure in the transactions in 
Kajinga. His uncle, Harichundur, appears for some time as the 
opponent of Golconda authority but his ultimate fate too is not known. 
Probably the BahubalSndra family faded into insignificance after the 
final retirement of Mukunda into Bengal as a result of the relentless 
pursuit of the generals of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. The pedigree 
of this family as derived from the sources mentioned above may be 
stated as follows:— 


11. Ibid, I. p. 350. 

12. S. 1.1., Vol. X. no. 750. 13. Briggs, op. cit., Vol. III. p. 463. 

14. Ibid, pp. 424, 464, 469 and 470. 15. S. 1.1., Vol. V- no. 1312. 

16. Ibid, no. 1260. 17. Ibid, Vol. X. no. 755. 
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BJhubalfndra 

(Subordinate of PratSparudra Gajapati. 1512 A. d. ) 

# * # 

I 

r “ ■ i . i 

Narasimha Gajapati Sarwaraj Harichundur 

BahubalCndra alias 
Singabhupala 
(Opponent and later 
subordinate of Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah and Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah 
1560-90 A. d. ) 


Mukndaraja alias Mukunda Dewaraj Shunkurraj 

BahubalCndra. 1590-1604 

It was in this atmosphere that the Golconda generals conducted 
numerous campaigns in Kalinga. The Bahubalendras were their main 
opponents and with their fall the entire region fell into the hands of 
Muhammad Quli. 

The Bodagulo inscription, referred to already, states that the Saha 
king i. e. the Qutb Shah, ruled over many fortresses in Andhra situated 
in the middle of Trilinga having conquered it with the aid of Shah 
Siikar Ali M&hana. The record is dated 1590 a. d. and the conquest 
must have been over by that dale. Ferishta does not mention either 
this campaign or the general mentioned above. Had Muhammad Quli 
inherited this region the inscription would not have stated that he 
took it by the sword. Probably, Shah Sukar Ali had to lead a camgaign 
into this region before 1590 a. d. 

The second campaign of the Golconda generals, and the first 
described by Ferishta is said to have been necessitated on account of 
the death of Bhaybulundur and the rebellion of his son Mukundaraj. It 
was instigated by Vidiadri of Rajahmundry. Mukunda retired to 
Cossimcota and threatened Birlas Khan, the local Muslim governor. 
The Sultan instructed Mir Zein Abedin, the Rusumdat and Amin-ul 
Mulk to deal with the rebellion. The first engagement was fought at 
Rajahmundry. Mukundaraj was defeated in it and fled to his head¬ 
quarters. There he killed the local Muslim governor and other officials. 
Aminul Mulk pursued him. Mukunda ran from place to place and 
sought assylum with Raja Ramchandra. Not finding much encourage¬ 
ment in that quarter he finally retired into Bengal. The Muslim 
general stationed Alum Khan, Aasyrow and others and returned to 
Cossimcota and organised its government. Ferishta says that this 
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expedition took place after the Sultan built Hyderabad in 1589 A. D. 
and a/ter the death of Bhaybulundur, which must have taken place in 
1590 A. d." An inscription at Srlkurmam dated 1599 a. d. states that 
Aminal Mulk defeated Mukunda BahubalSndra, who rebelled against 
the Sultan, at the pass of Chintapalli, killed all his chieftains, 
pursued him up to Banapuram and returned. On the way he came to 
Srlkurmam, destroyed the local temple of Kcrmanatha and built a 
mosque there. An inscription from Amlnabad 10 in the Guntur dis¬ 
trict, dated 1592 a. n. states that during the rule of Mahamandu Kulli 
Padusha Odayalumgaru, Bollarayadu, Sabaji, Alam Khan, Khan Kh3n 
etc. rebelled in the year Khara. This year corresponds to 1589-90. 
Ferishta mentions that the campaign against Cossimcota took place 
after the suppression of the rebellion of the jagirdars near Condabir 
or Rondavidu. This campaign may, therefore, be assigned to 
1590-99 a. d. 

The third expedition was necessitated by the rebellion of Rawut 
Row and Harichundur, two Golconda subordinates. The latter was 
the uncle of Mukundaraj. Rawut Row attempted to set him up as the 
Raja of Cossimcota taking advantage of the preoccupation of the Gol¬ 
conda forces elsewhere. Harichundur obtained the help of Vaijnat 
Deo, obviously a Bhanja chieftain of that name, and induced his 
nephew Mukundaraj to return from his exile and attack Joorjora. 
Mukundaraj followed the scheme with great promptness. The Sultan 
sent Chungiz Khan to deal with this rebellion. He came and attacked 
Mukundaraj while Mir Zein-ul-Abedin attacked Harichundur and 
Vaijnat Deo. These two confederates were defeated at ViraghSttam. 
Ultimately the Bhanja chieftain made peace agreeing to become a 
Golconda tributary. Mukundaraj fled to Julmoor. His uncle came 
to his rescue. Chungiz Khan defeated both of them here and 
once again in the woods. Mukundaraj retired once again into 
Bengal. Very soon, however, Kistumraj, son of Rawut Row, raised 
a rebellion and invited Mukundaraj to come back. The latter 
reappeared but was defeated near Mudwara by Chungiz Khan and 
Dharmarow. A new general, named Syed Hussun, arrived on the 
scene. He built three fortress outposts in the hills in order to check 
Mukundaraj. Mukundaraj and his allies attacked these three outposts 
but were defeated. Having no other go he once again fled to Bengal. 
The Sultan sent a certain Suryarow who settled the Cossimcota 
country. Ferishta says that this trouble took place while the 
Golconda forces were engaged in helping the Sultan of Ahmadnagar 
when his captal was being besieged by prince Murad Mirza» son of 
emperor Akbar.*' This event took place in 1597 A. D. Two inscriptions 

18. Briggs, op. cit., Vol. III. pp.451 and463. 19. S.I. I.,Vol. V.No. 1312. 

20. Ibid, X. No. 751. 21. Briggs, op. cit., Vol. III. p. 467. 
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throw further light on this campaign. One of them from SrikOrtuam,** 
dated 1604 a. d., states that at the instance of the Sultan, AivSrao took 
Koppulav3riko{hiih Vlraghftttara and Yejrrajerla, drove Mukunda 
BShubalEndra beyond the border, came to Srlkurmam on the return 
march and made arrangements for the restoration of daily worship in 
the local temple which was stopped for some time. The other record 
from Simhachalam* 3 mentions the exploits of ASvarao and records his 
gift of the village of Narava to the local temple for the restoration of 
worship in it. This inscription is also dated 1604 a. d. This campaign 
may, therefore, be ascribed to 1600-04 A. D. 

Ferishta mentions another occasion on which the Golconda gene¬ 
rals were called to Cossimcota. 34 It is said that when the emperor 
Akbar sent his son, prince Parviz, to invade the Dakkan, there \wre 
rebellions everywhere. Vaijnat Deo attacked Syed Hussun, the 
governor of Cossimcota. Chungiz Khan and Dharmarao came from 
Golconda and restored order. Vaijnat Deo died and his nephew was 
set up. That young man tried to rebel but was promptly put down. 
Prince Parviz came to the Dakkan in 1610 a. d. and Sultan Muhammad 
Quli died in 1612 a. d. This campaign may, therefore, be ascribed to 
1610-12 A. o. 

The BahubalSndras were thus the last Hindu chiefs that opposed 
the establishment of Muslim rule in Kajinga. Mukunda Gajapati, the 
Telingaor Telugu chief, did his best to oppose the aggressions of the 
Afghan chiefs in the north and the Qutub Shahis in the south. His 
mantle fell upon the Bahubaltndra chieftains and they put up stiff 
resistance. Ramchandrn, the Raja of Khurda, did not take any active 
interest in the affairs oi the Bahubalendras in the south. Mukundraj 
sued for Vijayanagara help but the kings of that empire were pre¬ 
occupied with the defence of the Kondavldu region against Qutb 
Shahi attacks and after the battle of Tallikota were engulfed in 
troubles on all sides. The local chieftains in Kajinga were too weak 
and their resources too limited compared with those of the Sultans of 
Golconda. Hence the Bahubalendras had to carry on a losing fight but 
carried it on admirably. Mukundadeva Gajapati and Mukunda 
Bahubalcndra, thus stand out as celebrated heroes in the mediaeval 
history of Kajinga. 


22. S. 1.1., Vol. V. No. 1260. 23. Ibid, X. No. 755. 

24. Briggs, op. cit., Vol. III. pp. 479-84. 
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THE MARATHA STATE OF BARODA 

Prof. K. H. Kamdar, m.a., Baroda 

I am glad to add, by way of this brief review of the Gaekwars’ 
achievements in Gujarat, humble though they were, as compared with 
those of their mighty predecessors, the Sultans of Gujarat and the 
Solankis of Patan, to the many tributes that are being paid in this 
volume to the work of Mahamahopadhyaya Datto Vaman Potdar who is 
the founder of the Indian History Congress and who is the great worker 
of the Bharat Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandal of Poona. We, who are 
interested in the history and culture of India, look upon him as an 
elder. Personally I have always felt immense admiration for the 
tenacity of purpose and the simplicity of living which are the most 
conspicuous elements in his character, as they invariably are in that of 
every true son of Maharashtra. 

Maratha administration in Gujarat ended in August 1949 on the 
occasion of the complete integration of the state of Baroda with the 
adjoining provice, now state, of Bombay. Many of us who could see at 
first hand the working of this government through official documents 
feel that its failures have received undue attention, while its achieve¬ 
ments have been usually ignored by writers on Indian history. Much 
of this indifference and neglect can be explained by the fact that the 
land of Gujarat where the Gaekwars won their laurels was a corner 
place on the map of India. The neglect also is explained by '.the sec¬ 
tarian, rather provincial turn which Baroda state politics unfortunately 
received at the hands of narrow-minded and bigoted politicians in the 
last years of the Gaekwar regime, although it must be said to the credit 
of Baroda’s rulers that their aim was to build up in their scattered 
dominions, as it were, an intelligent and prosperous nation-state. 

In this attempt to assess the performance of the Gaekwars, we 
should pause a little and examine the background of the state system, as 
it came to be built up by the Marathas throughout India from the days 
of the great Shivaji to the end of the Peshwa’s regime. This back¬ 
ground was in the main religious, if not theocratic and it was 
dominantly Hindu — it was built up for the “glory of the Devas and 
Brahmanas.” The Maratha horse entered Gujarat, as it entered the 
rest of India, in order to rescue the Hindu populations from Muslim 
fanaticism and persecution under the new dispensation. The Hindu in 
Gujarat including Kathiawar or Saurashtra, must be able to feel, 
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through the Maratha occupation, aecurity of life and property not only, 
but also of religion, worship and culture. The Hindus were expected, 
therefore, to discard the element of fear which was the principal weak¬ 
ness in the character of the soft and timid populations of south Gujarat. 

This new build-up could be effected in two ways — firstly by the 
expulsion of the Muslim power from Gujarat and secondly by the 
Maratha government adopting restorative and remedial methods in 
their policy. 

The Moguls and their predecessors the Turks had succeeded in only 
partly eliminating Hindu power from Gujarat, whose old culture and 
civilization were still preserved in her temples and Upashrayas, in her 
religion, customs and manners, and in her literature. Nandod in 
eastern Gujarat, Idar in north Gujarat and Junagadh and Jamnagar in 
Saurashtra, defied Muslim authority for centuries. Gujarat’s martial 
communities, Girasias, Rathis, Kolis, Waghers, Thakores, etc. remained 
perpetual sores to the Turk and the Mogul. The nuisance was 
aggravated by the feudal organization of their society. The Maratha 
rule destroyed Muslim authority at Ahmedabad, Baroda and other 
places ; it proceeded to restore the old places of worship in accordance 
with the avowed policy of the third Peshwa, Balaji Baji Rao or Nana 
Saheb; lastly, it gave a new turn to the life of the Hindus of Gujarat by 
encouraging Vedic and Puranic studies throughout its dominions. 

With this end in view Damaji Rao Gaekwar and his successors 
seized Dakor and Sidhpur in North Gujarat, they possessed themselves 
of the entire bank of the holy Narbada, they took Dwarka and Somanath 
in Kathiawar. The work was at first destructive. This partly account¬ 
ed for the shouts and laments of contemporary writers who no doubt 
shed sincere tears over the destruction of the trade and industry of 
Gujarat, specially of Ahmedabad, at that time possibly the richest city 
in India and even Asia, at Maratha hands. 

It has been alleged so often that the Marathas never built so pro¬ 
fusely and artistically as the Moguls and Turks did or as their Hindu 
predecessors did. The allegation is perfectly true, but I am afraid, it 
is made without due appreciation of the perspective and background of 
Maratha rule. The post-Aurangzeb period of Indian history was singu¬ 
larly barren, dry, sterile and colourless for art and architecture. Further 
the Moguls purposely neglected Ahmedabad and Gujarat cities which 
they possibly considered to have been too much saturated with mosques 
and temples; possibly they feared that posterity should regard their 
work as inferior to that of the.kings and Sultans of Patan and Ahmedabad, 
who gave to India the rich artistic designs of Sidhpur, Dabhoi, Modhera 
and Ahmedabad. The Moguls neglected provincial capitals, specially 
Ahmedabad, Lahore being the only exception. 
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The Marathas could cot be expected to play a better r61e in 
Gujarat. They regarded their work as mainly restorative and remedial, 
and not as creative and decorative. 

1 put in this class of restorative and remedial work the temples and 
shrines which the Gaekwars and their followers raised throughout 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. True, a modest attempt was made, as for 
instance at Somanath and Sidhpur and at Chandod on the Narbada 
where Malhar Rao Gaekwar built a splendid Ghat, to give a creative 
turn which necessarily failed, due to want of funds and also lack of 
craftsmanship. This restorative work continued under plan and modest 
unpretentious temples and shrines grew up on the banks of the Narmada, 
on the hill near Parner fort in south Gujarat, along the coast of the 
Arabian Sea near Somanath and at many other places. Each edifice 
gave on inscribed stone the year and date of its construction, its actual 
cost and the name of its builder. The builders were rulers or their 
relatives, ministers or bankers ; often they spent summer time at these 
places and their women, specially widows and old ladies worshipped 
at the shrines. 

The result was great indeed. Karnali on the bank of the Narbada 
became the Banaras of Gujarat. Its temples and shrines were named 
after those of the great religious metropolis of Hindu India. They 
were modest and chaste constructions, built after the Hindu idea of 
temple-construction. Each temple received munificent endowment 
from the state. Artists were invited from Ahmedabad and other places 
to decorate their walls with pictures whose themes were borrowed from 
the epics and the Puranas. The models for dress and figure were taken 
from Gujarat, Kathiawar and distant Rajputana and Maharashtra. 
European influence is also discerned. Often the art appears grotesque. 
Such mural paintings are found at Baroda in the Tambekarwada. The 
restored temple-hall became the meeting place of Vedic and Puranic 
scholars who expounded the ancient lore to ignorant but pious 
listeners in Gujarati. Vedic studies which had practically died out 
from Gujarat in Muslim times now revived and learned Brahmins from 
all over India assembled at these sacred places. The chairs thus esta¬ 
blished were designated in contemporary official records as Vyasasanas 
which extended even to temples situated in neighbourly states, as for 
instance, Jamnagar. It was no ordinary coincidence that Swami 
Dayanand Sarasvati learnt his grammar and philosophy at Karnali before 
he went to Swami Virajananda for inspiration to revitalize Hindu 
society. The restorative work extended to old forts. In this category 
I place the shrine of Kalika at Dabhoi and the fort of Dabhoi which were 
restored by Damaji Rao Gaekwar, the shrine of Somanath which was 
restored by Ahalyabai at a cost of Rs. 10,000, the shrine of Bahucharaji 
in North Gujarat which was restored by Manaji Rao Gaekwar, the 
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templeof Jadeshw&r on the hill near Wankaner in Kathiawar and the 
Ranchhodrai’a temple at Dakor which was restored by the Tambanekars. 

The achievements were often in imitation of Vaishnava Havelis or 
“ residential shrines ” which made their appearance in Gujarat after 
Akbar who encouraged the family of Vallabha Acharya to extend their 
sect throughout the empire. Ahalyabai continued this simple tradition 
when she built the famous shrine of Somanath, posting the Itnga far 
under the surface of the earth, evidently to elude the fanatical eye of a 
prospective Mehmud Gazanvi or Aurangzib and covering the edifice 
under a small modest dome, set with lotus-shaped slabs of Junagadh 
stone, which impart to it a mellow appearance, served as it is, in the 
background by the Arabian Sea. Unfortunately, in the succeeding 
century its holy precincts were encroached by Muslim and Hindu resi¬ 
dential quarters. 

The restorative work of the Gaekwars comprehended the entire 
sea-belt from Somanath to Kodinar, hallowed as it was, by the death or 
of Shri Krishna and the destruction of his great fraternity— 
the Jadavas. 

This part of Kathiawar had remained the haunt of free booters, 
Barvatids or outlaws as they are known in the local dialect. It was the 
Gir forest-tract, infested by lions and panthers with its small undulat¬ 
ing hillocks, ever-flowing streamlets, and well-built and handsome 
population. Kathis, Girasias, Ahirs, Khants, Kolis etc. haunted this 
place. The Gaekwars conquered part of it from the local chiefs and 
their great representative, Kathiawar Divanji, Vithal Rao Devaji Dighe, 
settled it with agriculturists and merchants whom he invited from 
neighbourly states and from Div, Jafarabad, Cambay, even distant 
Bombay. Vithal Rao Devaji did much more. He attempted to set up, 
opposite to Div, a rival port at Velan, which he tried to equip with 
naval craft and commercial outfits. In the later generation, the 
Gaekwars established Pedhis or banks which they named after family 
gods and goddesses, as for instance the Mhalsakant Pedhi after 
Mhalsakant, the family deity of the Gaekwars, to finance trade and 
agriculture. They were mismanaged and had to be closed on the 
accession of the late Maharaja Sayaji Rao III (died 1939 ). 

Selections from the Baroda Records reveal interesting details of 
Maratha policy as regards control of castes, re-marriage of widows, 
child-marriage, prohibition of infanticide and Sati etc. The aim was to 
relax the tyranny of the caste for which Gujarat is even now so notori¬ 
ous. The Gaekwars opened up the aboriginal’s abode to the reformer 
and the administrator in south Gujarat which had remained a sealed 
corner. 

Baroda rulers married in the Rajput families of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. True, the matrimonial alliances were political. Probably 
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the aim was to raise the-status of the Gaekwars. The alliances brought 
territory to the Maratha State, as for instance, Damaji’s marriage 
with a princess of the Gohel family of Lathi, predecessor of 
Bhavnagar, brought to him a rich dowry of important villages which 
subsequently developed into the Damnagar Mahal of die district or 
Prant of Amreli. Sons born of such marriages were necessarily 
excluded from the right of succession ; often the princelings, like all 
Rajputs, fomented trouble on the border lands with the help of their 
relatives and aimed at the establishment of independent status. The 
records reveal promise of substantial military help from the chief 
of Kuchch whose princess was married with a Baroda ruler, on the 
occasion of Mohmmid Ismail’s raid on Palanpur in north Gujarat with 
25,000 troops in 1793. 

The Gaekwars were great patrons of the sect of Sw'ami NarSyan 
whom Bishop Heber met in the course of his tour in Gujarat. They 
patronized Muslim Pirs and saints. Maharaja Khande Rao Gaekwar’s 
endowments to Muslim sacred places outside India were very well- 
known. The same Maharaja promised good help to the Gujarati poet 
Dalpram Dayabhai who approached him on behalf of the Gujarat 
Vernacular Society in 1863 in the following well-known Gujarati verse 

rnrcrtft nuftsft snfte ?f ii 

Unfortunately the Maharaja could not fulfil the promise, as he died 
soon after the interview. Maharaja Khande Rao kept in service 
VajraMushti athletes who founded Vyayamashalas which became the 
centres of Indian athletics in Gujarat and Kathiawar. The Gaekwars 
founded at Baroda after the system of the Poona Darbar the Shravani- 
Dokshina examinations which tested scholars in their knowledge of 
grammar, philosophy, rhetorics, law and astrology and which continued 
to the date of Baroda’s integration with Bombay. The Maratha com¬ 
munity gave to Gujarat the system of Haradas Katha which is now the 
accepted style of Puranic recitations at Baroda and other cities of 
Gujarat ; and they founded a new school of music in Baroda. 

The Gaekwars did another great thing. They relinquished the 
English and Persian, and even Marathi languages, and replaced them by 
Gujarati which became the language of the administration, especially 
in the age of late Sayaji Rao III in 1890. The replacement of Persian by 
English was first started by Lord William Bentinck who wrote in March 
1833 to the Maharaja of Baroda that he preferred English to Persian, as 
only in that language he could best express his own sentiments, although 
the partial use of Persian continued almost to the end of the nineteenth 
century, the last letter in Persian having been written in *1873 by the 
ruler of Idar who invited Maharaja Gaekwar to attend his daughter’s 
marriage. 
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Gujarati literature did react to the influence of the court 
of Baroda. The beat reaction is seen in the celebrated work, 
Sarasvatichandra the celebrated work of G. M. Tripathi, in the 
third volume of which the author has introduced, in the present 
writer’s humble opinion, young Mani Raj after the ideal of Maharaja 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwar whose great talents as reformer and leader so much 
appealed to his contemporaries. I have taken pains to point this out 
in my critique of the political system of this great work in the first part 
of my or Studies in Gujarati. The Maratha community could 

not but help react to the local culture and we have in the person of 
Bapusaheb Gaekwar, a. d. 1779-1843, a Maratha poet, writing Gujarati 
verse in devotion to Vishnu and asking Hindus and Muslims to live in 
peace and respect each others* culture. Bapusaheb came under the 
influence of Dhiro Bhagat and he, like Narsingh Mehta of Junagadh 
whose influence is clearly visible in his poetry, worshipped in the 
company of Dheds. I give here two specimens of his poetry in 
Gujarati : 

O) 

«ift «nrt«n wt nrrecrr, &sfl smfft 

nuxor, aiif wrotrr, %jft urofft 
trh q**r* nnt <rrro It *n3t srrtfft 

aft arrrst at *rr$ ansat at ar>ft> 

ftn? ^aft awrt *t$t ^ % stnKft u 

* * 

( * ) 

aft *rn[ srmt 

?wt ft 

^ ant variant 
wt «ngr* ^ 

It will be seen that Bapusaheb Gaekwar wrote, like a true son of 
Gujarat, in good Gujarati. He was employed in the service of the 
Gaekwars, and had ready access to the Maharaja whose court often 

listened joyously to the rich devotional Bhajans of this Vaishnavapoet 
and devotee. 

This short sketch is a humble appreciation of the work of the royal 
family of Baroda in Gujarat before the age of Sayaji Rao III. The 
Gaekwars with the exception of Damajirao and the late Maharaja Sayaji- 
Rao III were rulers much below the average; still they tried to build 
up a miniature culture-state which was an example to the small princi¬ 
palities of Gujarat and Kathiawar and which deserves attention. 
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WAS THERE AN ORIGINAL SHORTER GITA ? 

Sri. P. C. Divanji, m. a., ll. m., Bombay. 

I. Introductory remarks; II. Views of foreign scholars as to the 
homogeneity of the work ; III. Critical examination of the attempts of 
Garbe and Otto to make out a shorter Original GltS ; IV. Internal and 
external evidence as to the work as preserved being the planned compo¬ 
sition of one aathor ; V. Concluding remarks. 

/. Introductory remarks. 

The ancient and mediaeval commentators of the Indian orthodox 
schools are unanimous in treating the Bhagavadglta as a homogeneous 
work of the author of the Bharata epic, although they differ as to the 
purport of the work as a whole and as to the view of the author with 
regard to the means for the attainment of salvation. This does not 
mean that they have failed to notice the apparently-contradictory state¬ 
ments contained in different portions of the work on some of the 
important topics. Almost all of them have taken note of them and re¬ 
conciled them with the view, which in their opinion is the right one and 
which, the author had intended to be understood as such. Nor are they 
unmindful of the absence of logical sequence between the topics dealt 
with in some of the successive chapters of the work. Whilst each of 
them has tried to account for it in his own way, there is a general 
agreement between them as to treating the work as embodying the 
exposition by a single author of the Vedanta doctrine as interpreted in 
an age which was subsequent to that in which the earlier Upanisads had 
been composed and anterior to that in which Badarayana Vyasa evolved 
the Vedanta system on taking a comprehensive view of the principal 
ones and established its agreement with one set of Smptis, in which 
this work was included. Whatever the other points of disagreement 
between them, they are unanimous in holding that Veda Vyasa has, in 
the first group of 6 chapters, tried to establish that the path of action 
leads to salvation if followed in a spirit of disinterestedness with the 
knowledge of the ideal aimed at and with intense devotion towards it in 
the form of contemplation, in the middle 6 chapters that the path of 
devotion is likely to lead to the same goal if it is pursued with the 
knowledge of the true nature of the All-pervading Essence or Deity 
called Vasudeva and while continuing to discharge one's duties dis¬ 
interestedly, and in the last 6, that the path of knowledge is likely to 
lead to the same objective if the necessary knowledge as to the true 
nature of the sentient and insentinent creatures, the source of the 
powers becoming manifest in them etc., is accompanied by a spirit of 
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intense devotion towards that source and a disinterested discharge of 
one’8 duties. It is true that Sankara has put up a tough fight as to 
knowledge and knowledge aldne, which involves physical renunciation, 
being the immediate cause of salvation according even to the Gita, as 
according to the Upanisads. But that view is shown to be reconcil¬ 
able with the above exposition of the inter-relation between the three 
paths by drawing a distinction on the one hand between the appropriate 
courses of conduct for an Uttamadhikarl, and a MadhyamadhikJri, such 
as Arjuna was according to him, and on the other between VividWS- 
sannyisa and Vidvat-sannySsa (renunciation made with the object of 
acquiring knowledge and that made after it is acquired ), the former 
being optional and the latter compulsory, according to his interpreta¬ 
tion of VedSnta doctrine even as embodied in the Gita. None of these 
commentators ever conceived the notion that the said work as originally 

composed must be a shorter one recommending exclusive and intense 
devotion to a personal God in the form of Sri Krsna, as opposed to a 
pantheistic God or an All-Pervading Impersonal Essence, or Deity 
called Brahman, either accompanied or not by contemplation as practis- 
ed by the Slmkhya-yogins, as the only way to salvation.' 

II. Views of foreign scholars as to the homogeneity of the work. 

2. European and American scholars have begun to Btudy and 
reflect deeply over this work ever since Schlegel translated it into 
Latin in 1823'. Most of those who had approached the subject with an 
unbiassed mind and examined the work in a spirit of inquiry as to 
what the truth must be as to the contents and import of it, fall into two 
distinguishable groups. One led by Humboldt is of the view that 
inspite of the contradictions, which cannot be satisfactorily recon¬ 
ciled, the Bhagavadglta *' is a homogeneous work of an inspired 
poet, a sage speaking in the fulness and enthusiasm of his knowledge 
and his feelings, not a philosopher brought up in any school, who 
divides his material in conformity to a settled method and arrives at 
the last steps of his doctrines through the clue of a set of systematic 
ideas ’* and that therefore it is not right to subject it to a strict logical 
test.* Even so, the names of Humboldt and Hopkins, author of the 

1. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature Vol. I, pp. 426-27 (Cal¬ 
cutta edition ). 

2. Op. cit., pp. 434-35 ; Garbe’s Introduction to his German trans¬ 
lation of the GItl, translated into English by N. B. Dtgikar, p. 3, f. n. 5. 
Prof. Franklin Edgerton of the Yale University in his latest work entitled 
" The Bhagavad Git 3 ! Translated and Interpreted ” ( Harvard Oriental 
Series, Volumes 38 and 39, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1944 ) 
has translated and interpreted this work on treating it as a composite one, 
ignoring the above controversy altogether. 
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Great Epic and Religions of India, appear amongst those of the scho¬ 
lars who believe that the work in its present form is a revised edition 
of a smaller one, which must not have been divided into 18 chap¬ 
ters as at present.* Out of the two, Humboldt’s analysis was some¬ 
what superficial, though his conclusion was definite. According to 
him, it is primarily a religious work originally ending with the last 
stanza of Chapter XI. 4 Hopkins had gone deeper than Humboldt and 
come to the more precise conclusion that it must originally have 
been an unsectarian Visnuite work ending with the matter contained 
in the 14th chapter and comprising in all 552 stanzas and was perhaps 
a late Upanisad 5 . When he calls it a “ Visnuite ” work he does not 
mean that it had been composed for the glorification of Visnu, the 
Pauranic god, who supports the universe, but Visnu, the All-God. 
At the time of its revision it was, according to him, given the Krsnaite 
colouring which we find in it to-day, and this must have been done 
when Krsna, a tribal hero, was raised to the position of an incarnation 
of the All-God, Narayana alias Vasudeva. 6 The philosophical portions 
of the work must, in his view, have formed part of the original work 
and the religious or devotional portions glorifying Krsna must have 
been added at the time of revision. The other group of foreign 
scholars headed by Holtzmann, consider it, on the other hand, to be 
“ a Visnuite revision of an original pantheistic poem, a philosophico 
political episode of the old genuine Mahabharata.’’ 7 According 
to Holtzmann too, the philosophical portions, including the panthe¬ 
istic ones, must have formed part of the original poem. But what 
distinguishes him and his group is their opinion that the portions 
in which the merit of devotion to Krsna has been extolled must 
be in the original work but the identification of Krsna with Visnu 
must have been made at the time of revision. Bohtlingk did not 
belong to any of these groups. He found that there was a clear incon¬ 
sistency between the devotional and the philosophical portions of the 
work, including even those composed from a pantheistic view-point, 
and considered it desirable to weed out all of the latter class and 
restore the Gita to its pristine purity, as he conceived it. He himself 
did not however do so and left it to be done by one familiar with all 
the systems of Indian philosophy after making “ an unprejudiced 
examination of the philosophical contents of the work.’* 8 

3. Garbe believing himself to be so qualified undertook the task. 
He, however, on the one hand, did not believe that the School of the 


3. Garbe, Op .. cit. % p. 2. 4. Op . cit. p. 8. 

5. Religions of India , p. 389 ; Garbe, Op. cit*, p. 4. 

6. Hopkins Op. cit. % p. 399. 7. Garbe, Op. cit., pp. 2, 4. 

8. Garbe, Op. cit Preface. 

P.V.-9 
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Bhagavatas, whose canonical work the Gita was, had not imbibed the 
Sarhkhya-yoga doctrine, and on the other, held the view that the pan¬ 
theistic passages and those showing an assimilation of the Mimansa 
and Vedanta doctrines must have been interpolated at the time of revi¬ 
sion.® Having therefore culled out 170 stanzas from the whole work on 
applying that test he relegated them to an Appendix to his translation 
of the Original Gita of his conception, assigning a reason on the above 
line of discrimination to every stanza so eliminated. That translation 
was published with an introduction explaining in details that Sri Krsna 
was a historical personality and identical with the son of Devaki and 
pupil of Ghora Angiras, that he was believed and revered by his fol¬ 
lowers the Bhagavatas or Satvatas as an incarnation of Bhagavat alias 
Vasudeva, that this cult of the Bhagavatas was current during the time 
of the composition of the Astadhyayl of Panini (between 700 and 
500 B. c. ) 9 10 , that their approved way of approach to the said deity 
included the Dhyana-yoga learnt from the Saiiikhya-yogins, that the 
Original Gita was their canonical work composed in the 2nd century B.c. 
and that it had been brahmanised in the 2nd century A. D. by interpolat¬ 
ing wherever convenient, passages converting the original monotheistic 
personal deity into a pantheistic one, and establishing his identity with 
the impersonal Brahman of the Upanisads and the necessity of continu¬ 
ing to perform the prescribed Vedic rites even after the rise of know- 
lcdge. 11 The Original Gita as thus conceived was in his view c< one of 
the older episodes of the Mahabharata” 12 and had been composed 
during the second phase of the Bhagavata religion commencing from 
about 300 B. c. and ending about the beginning of the Christian era, 
which was chiefly characterised by the identification of Krsna with God 
Visnu, supported by the Avatara theory. 13 The first thereof was 
characterised by the promulgation of a new religion as a protest against 
the Brahmanic religion of sacrifices, in which the object of adoration 
was Krsna-Vasudeva, a tribal hero of the Satvatas and the tenets of the 
Sariikhya and Yoga systems were called into aid for determining the 
technique of worship. During that stage it had a solitary life. 14 It 
follows therefore that the statement in Bha. Gl. IV. 1-2 that the doctrine 
of the Karma-yoga had been taught in a previous age must be deemed 
to have a historical basis and refers to the said first phase 15 and that the 
Bhagavadgita represents an earlier phase of the Yoga doctrine than the 
Yogasutra of Patanjali, whom he believes to be identical with the 
author of the Mahabhasya. 16 


9. Op . cit. % Intro, pp. 9-11. 

10. Op. cit ., 11. Op. cit. % pp. 4-8. 12. Op. cit ., p. 4. 

13. Op. c//.,pp. 18-20. 14. Op. cit., p. 17. 

15. Op. cit., p. 33. 16, Op. cit. } 
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4. Just as in the history of the Purva-Mimansa system Kumarila 
Bhatta had differed from his master, Prabhakara, on several material 
points relating to the interpretation of the Mimansasutra and founded 
his separate school, so in Germany too, R. Otto, a pupil of Garbe, 
differed from him as to the contents of the Original Gita and having 
made out his own text thereof, translated it and published it with a 
long dissertation divided into several chapters 17 . The points of diffe¬ 
rence between them mainly are:— (1) Whereas Garbe held that the One 
God of the Bhagavatas was, like that of the Christians, merely a creator 
and was not immanent in the universe, Otto came to the conclusion that 
“the Great Personal God of Bhakti was also a Universal God, who 
Himself is the universe, which he included in His Own Being.’’ 10 ( 2 ) 
The presence of isolated words of the Brahman-terminology such as 
“Brahma-nirvana” and “Brahma-bhuya” does not of itself substantiate 
later interpolations, as “ they had for a long time been somewhat loose 
general equivalents for a transcendent enjoyment of salvation,” accord¬ 
ing to Otto; ( 3 ) The Original Gita was not, according to him, a doc¬ 
trinal text, not doctrinal writ of the Bhakti religion, but rather 
Krsna’s own voice and deed referring directly to the situation in which 
Arjuna finds himself, which were intended, however, not to proclaim 
to him any transcendent dogma of salvation, but to render him willing 
to undertake the special service of the Almighty Will of God, who 
decides the fate of battles. 19 ” His “ Original Gita” accordingly con¬ 
tains the introductory stanzas 1-19 of chapter one and the last 5 of 
Chapter'XVIII, which Garbe had excluded from his work, and all the 
passages in the subsequent chapters, which contain technical words of 
the nature above-mentioned, besides those which contain a pantheistic 
view of the nature of the deity and also some of those which 
contain an exposition of the doctrine of Prapatti (complete sell- 
surrender ). On the other hand it excludes all those in which philo¬ 
sophical doctrines including those of the Samkhya and Yoga systems 
have been expounded or referred to. His “ Original Gita ” therefore 
contains 128 stanzas only as contrasted with that of Garbe, which 
contains 530. 


5. Naturally therefore he differs from his master as to the object 
underlying its revision and the number of times it was subjected to 
that process. The said object, according to him, was “not to brah- 
manise the work”, as Garbe thought, but “to purposely incorporate 
doctrinal treatises with glosses on some of them and the number of 
treatises so incorporated therein at different times was eight. 20 He has 

17. The Original Gita by R. Otto translated into English by J. E. 
Turner (Geo. Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1939.) 

18. Preface to the Original Gita, p. 14. 19. Op. cit. 

20. Op. cit., Cb. VI, p. 203. 
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discussed the nature and contents of these treatises in Chapters V and 
VI of his book, on dividing the original work into 2 Parts. In the first 
he includes Treatises I to IV, which, according to him, are related to 
the Second Part of the Bhagavadgita and in the second, Treatises V to 
VIII, which he believes to have been related to the First Part of the 
Bhagavadgita. 

6. Dr. Winternitz, another well-known critical student of the 
MahsibhSrata like Hopkins, differs from Garbe and agrees with Otto in 
holding the pantheistic passages to have formed part of the original 
work and that it contains "many more interpolations and additions than 
are assured by Garbe.This is not to say however that he agrees with 
Otto as to the exact contents of the original work, for, he does not be¬ 
lieve Chapter XI to have substantially formed part of it because "Canto 
XI in which Krsna reveals himself to Arjuna in his god-like form, is of 
the nature of a Purana rather than that of the work of the poet of the 
first sections". All his remarks are however of the nature of comments 
on the conclusions of the two previous critics. He does not, like them, 
examine the original work exhaustively and determine independently 
the contents thereof and the nature of the teaching embodied therein and 
with what object, when, and how it was interfered with. Prof. Edgerton 
on the other hand strikes, by his "Interpretation of the Bhagavad 
Gita ” in Three Parts, prefixed to the re-production of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s translation of the work ( H. O. S, No. 39, pp. 1-92) quite 
a different, constructive path. Although he too believes like Winternitz 
and some of his predecessors in this field, that the whole of this work, 
composed by another writer a few centuries before Christ, must have 
been interpolated in the Bhlsmaparvan, he has the breadth of 
vision to look upon it as " a religious, devotional poem" requiring 
to be interpreted “ with the sort of sympathy which would be 
inspired by any exalted poetry," based upon, intuitional, not philoso¬ 
phical, knowledge, and therefore appealing to the emotion rather than 
to reason. That being his attitude, he has objectively tried to enter 
into the spirit of the work, on treating it as a historical link between 
the Bgveda, Atharvaveda, some of the Brahmanas and the earlier 
Upanisads on the one hand and the systematic works of the Sutra period 
on the other. Naturally, therefore, even while reserving his judgment 
as to the " intellectual opinions’’ of the author, he has been able to 
arrive at a fairly correct appreciation of the work, in both its philoso¬ 
phical and devotional aspects. I therefore propose to examine 
critically and at length only the attempts made by Garbe and Otto to 
make out that the present Gita is a revised edition of an original 
shorter one, as conceived by each of them, after making a few general 


21. HIL. Vol. I, p. 436. 
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remarks as to the way of approach of the foreign scholars to the 
problems of the apparent contradictions in and want of logical 
connection between the chapters of the work. 

Ill, Critical examination of the attempts of Gar be and 
Otto to make out a shorter Original Gita. 

7. It can be seen from the above that except in the matter 
of the acceptance of the view of Humboldt that the present is a 
revised version of an original shorter poem there is no agreement 
between the foreign critics on any point of importance. It can 
further be seen that the basis for the said inference was not any positive 
internal or external evidence unmistakably pointing to it but the 
alleged irreconcileability of the apparently contradictory statements 
on the same topics and want of logical sequence between the different 
chapters of the work. It has been stated at the outset that, however 
much the orthodox Indian commentators may be differing amongst 
themselves as to the purport of the work, there is a general agreement 
between them as to the traditional method of solving the difficulties aris¬ 
ing with respect to the works of any by-gone age, and that all have applied 
it and drawn their own conclusions. Similarly, Bhandarkar, Dvivedi, 
Telang, Tilak and Belvalkar, all of whom had been trained up in the 
western method of historical criticism, have found no difficulty in 
treating the work as a homogeneous one and in reconciling the apparent 
contradictions therein. Garbe has considered thereout the views of 
Bhandarkar and Telang, accepted those of the former as to the historic 
nature of the personality of Krsna and his identity with the Krsna 
of the Chandogya Upanisad, the pre-Panlnian origin of the Bhagavata 
religion, the Bhagavadgita being a canonical work of that religion, its 
having been composed prior to the enunciation of the CaturvyOha 
doctrine of the Pancaratrikas and so on, but rejected the view of Telang 
that the work is a homogeneous one written at one time. Tilak has, in 
his turn, critically examined at considerable length the question of 
the form and contents of the work as it must have formed part of the 
Bharata epic and come to the conclusions that it is at present in sub¬ 
stantially the same state in which it was since its original composition 
and that it could not have been consciously revised even once since 
about 500 b. c., when it was incorporated in the Bhisma-parvan of 
the Mahabharata. 

8. The chief reason which has driven the foreign critics to the 
theory of revision is their inability to reconcile the recommendation 
to try to attain the highest state of perfection and bliss by singular 
devotion to Lord Vasudeva on giving up all Dharmas on the one hand, 
and with that to try to realise the state of Brahman by the process of 
meditation, and the denunciation of the ancient religion of material 
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sacrifices as incapable of leading one to freedom from transmigration, 
in two chapters of the work, on the one hand, and the expression in 
the last chapter by the author of his considered opinion on the other, 
that Yajna, Dana and Tapas should not be abandoned but must neces¬ 
sarily be adhered to, as they lead to the purification of mankind, ’This 
inability is, in my opinion, due to their having been brought up in 
the European tradition, of there being a perpetual conflict between 
the Christian ideal of attaining final emancipation on the day of judg¬ 
ment through the intervention of Christ, the one and only incarnation 
of God, propitiated in this life by leading a pure life and praying to 
llim as recommended in His Revealed Word, on the one hand, and 
philosophical speculation, done with one's independent power of 
reasoning, as to the truth about individual existence, the nature and 
source of human consciousness, the nature and source of the objects 
of sense-perception, the degree of reliability of the knowledge derived 
from the senses, the existence or otherwise of God, if there is any, as a 
Superior Being having power of control over the individual souls, 
and the objects, of whose existence as separate entities they become 
conscious, the nature of the relation between Him and the indi¬ 
vidual souls on the one hand and the phenomenal world on the other, 
whether the objects comprised in the said world had come into 
existence in their concrete forms simultaneously or by a gradual 
process of evolution and if the latter, what was the nature of the 
substratum from which the variegated forms were developed, 
whether the sentient creatures and the forces of nature operating*, in 
the objects are subject to any fixed laws, whether and if so, to what 
extent, the will of the individual is limited by such laws applicable 
to the beings endowed with the powers of thinking and acting etc., 
on the other, and the conflicts between the Christian doctrines of 
monotheism and pantheism and between the ways of approach to the 
Deity through ceremonies performed through priests and through 
prayers addressed to Him individually either in solitude or in congre¬ 
gations. These conflicts having remained unresolved during the 
history of Christianity in Europe extending over nearly 1,500 years, 
the Western scholars cannot conceive the possibility of there being 
sufficient room in the work of a single author for the expression of 
opinion on the said questions of philosophy and for recommending the 
method of approach found effective for the realisation of the truth 
arrived at by such reasoning while recommending another easier way of 
approach for the benefit of those who are either temperamentally unfit 
or are disinclined to resort to the former, which involved considerable 
hardship owing to the necessity of sole dependence on the inherent but 

dormant powers of one’s own self while leading a solitary life in a 
secluded place on breaking off ail connections with society and giving 
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up the performance of all the traditional rites, which had been so 
devised as to ensure material happiness in this life and a secure place 
in heaven after death. This attitude of mind of the Western thinkers 
becomes easily understandable when we take into consideration the 
fact that the political thinkers and statesmen of the U. S. A. find it 
difficult to believe that the Indian statesmen at the helm of affairs to¬ 
day are more effectively promoting the cause :of peace throughout the 
world by keeping the Indian Union outside both the power-blocs and 
maintaining good relations with either of them. It is possible that 
some of them may even be suspecting that they are playing a waiting 
game and capitalist individuals and firms seem to be refraining from 
making further investments here owing to the fear that this country may 
in the event of a major war breaking out, take the side of the Commu¬ 
nist group. They cannot realise that under the inspiration of the 
Mahatma, India’s statesmen have been trying to solve the political 
problem of the world on the same lines on which the sages of the 
post-Bharata war headed by the great sage Veda Vyasa had solved the 
religio-philosophical problem that had arisen between the inhabitants 
of the western and the eastern parts of Bharatavarsa. The Mahabharata, 
which according to a statement contained in the Adi-parvan 22 is the same 
as the Bharata Samhita minus the Akhyanas and Upakhyanas (illustra¬ 
tive stories, main and subsidiary ones) contains overwhelming evidence 
of the prevalence of the cult of Krsna-Vasudeva during his very life¬ 
time and one of the 6 objects, which the author of the SamhitS had in 
view was the exposition of the “ Mahatmya of Vasudeva.” Arjuna, 
trained up in the military science as developed in the west and a 
personal friend and a relation by both birth and marriage, of Krsna and 
a representative adherent of the cult in which the highest deity was 
Bhagavat as incarnated in the person of Krsna, is shown in the Bliaga- 
vadglta as the pupil to whom Krsna himself had pointed out the course 
of right conduct at a critical moment in his career, on supporting his 
advice by arguments based first on worldly wisdom and when they 
failed to have the desired effect, then by those based on philosophical 
wisdom. Could the Bharata Samhita be deemed to have fulfilled the 
said 6th object if the Bhagavadglta embodying that teaching had not 
formed part of it ? Certainly not. Rightly therefore have most of the 
Western scholars, including Garbe and Otto, come to the conclusion 
that it did form part of the original Bharata epic. The difference 
between them and the Indian students of the Gita is as to the form and 
contents of the work as it was originally composed. As to them too 
Garbe does not exclude the contents of any entire chapter from his 
“ Original Gita The 170 stanzas which he has relegated to an 
Appendix appear to have been excluded either on the ground that they 


22. Adi-parvan I. 57-59 ( Critical edition. ) 
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contain a pantheistic view of God or that they contain indications of a 
later attempt of a Vedic priest to harmonise the original teaching with 
the principles of the orthodox Vedanta system. Although these are his 
main grounds for the exclusion of the passages occurring in Chapters II 
to XVII, he has also excluded stanzas 1-19 of Chapter I and 73-78 of 
Ch. XVIII, on the ground that they do not fit well into the context 
of the Bhi§ma-parvan in which the Gita finds a place in the Maha¬ 
bharata. I will, therefore, deal with that argument first. 


9. It appears that he had drafted his introduction first and for¬ 
gotten what he had written there when he proceeded to assign reasons 
for the elimination of different passages, for whereas in it 23 he had 
stated: ‘The Gita, however, does not belong to later interpolations. 

T. he Gita even in the revised form in which it lies before us is rightly 
regarded as one of the older episodes 24 of the Mahabharata ( Holtzmann, 
Op. cit., Pt. II, p. 121 ) ; Hopkins ( Great Epic, pp. 205, 402 ). Indeed 
Holtzmann (Pt. I, p. 12/) would ascribe the oldest part of the 
Bhagavadgita unhesitatingly to the older poem,” When however he 
began to ‘assign reasons to particular passages he said “ the whole 
of the Bhagavadgita had been interpolated between Mahabharata 
# 24 and 43 2 (corresponding to VI. 22 and 41 oft. he Critical 
edition). Then coming particularly to the first 19 and the last 5 
stanzas he says that they must be deemed to have been interpolated 
because the context show's that Arjuna must already have seen the 
opposite army. This remark can apply only to the first 19 stanzas 
and the argument could have been based on the contents of the 
2 previous chapters of the Bhisma-parvan. They do not however 
seem to support it. For, they could have done so only if there 
had been any statement in them suggesting at least an infer¬ 
ence that Arjuna had had an opportunity to see the warriors of 
the opposite army, which was possible only if he had previ¬ 
ously taken up a position in the midst of the two opposing 
armies. This was not surely the case and Garbe seems to agree in 
this view, for otherwise he would not have adopted stanzas 20-23, 
containing the request of Arjuna to Krsna to post his chariot in such 
a position that he may be able to see the warriors wishing to fight and 
with whom from amongst them he was required to come to grips, as 


23. Garbe, Op. cit.,Part I. The Original form of the Gita, p. 4. 

24. I object to the use of the term “ episode " with reference to 
the Bhagavadgita, if it is the rendering in English of the term “ Akhyana 
occurring in the above-cited verses of the Adi-parvan, because it is in the 
form of the report by Sarnjaya to Dhrtarasjra of a dialogue which took 

place between Arjuna and Krsna, all of whom are the principal charac. 
ters in the Epic. r 

25. Garbe, Op. cit., p. 34. 
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the very first 4 stanzas of his re-constructed “ Original GltS. ” The said 
chapters contain statements that Samjaya had told Dhftaraftra that on 
seeing the array of the larger Kaurava army so designed as to be un¬ 
breakable Yudhisthira had expressed diffidence as to the success of their 
army and Arjuna who was near him had consoled and inspired confidence 
in him by reminding him of the advice of Brahma to the gods on 
the occasion of a war with the Asuras that it is not the number 
of troops but the military strategy and the personal valour of the 
heroes that make for success in a battle and informing him of the 
confidence of Narada that they would be victorious as Krsna was on 
their side, as was the case when the gods led by Hari had fought with 
the demons, 2 * and that it was thereafter that Yudhisthira had posted 
the different warriors on his side in strategic positions. While 
describing the Paiidava warriors and their equipments he describes 
Arjuna and his chariot and charioteer and after the description of the 
principal warriors is over, he says that Vasudeva drew the attention of 
Arjuna standing in the midst of his own division to Bhisma, protected 
by several divisions of other warriors, “eyeing their ( Panovas’ ) army 
like a lion ”, and tells him that he has to aspire to engage in a fight with 
that warrior on killing those other warriors. He does not even mention 
any of them by name and does not state whether Arjuna responded or 
not to that suggestion and what reaction, if any, the sight of the warri¬ 
ors had in his mind, but immediately thereafter Dhrtarastra puts 
another question and Samjaya proceeds to answer it. These are 
contained in 6 stanzas, and the chapter immediately preceding that 
beginning with a fresh question from Dhrtarastra, with which the Gita 
begins, comes to a close 27 . There is therefore no fault of repetition 
in the first 19 stanzas of the Gita. 

10. In support of the exclusion of stanzas 73-78, Garbe says that 
they had been appended at the end because the whole poem when 
inserted in the Mahabharata was so required to be wound up. As to 
that reason, I have already pointed out that he had once admitted that 
the text of the Gita must have formed part of the Bharata epic from its 
inception. The question of its insertion in the enlarged epic does not 
therefore arise. Moreover these stanzas contain Samjaya’s own estimate 
of the discourse and expression of the elevating effect the vision of the 
cosmic form of the Deity had on his own mind and heart. If the poet 
had not inserted those concluding stanzas, Samjaya would have appeared, 

26. MBH. (Critical edition ) VI. 21. 

27. Op. cit. VI. 22, 6ts. 1-2 (arrangement of the divisions ), 3-8, 
12-13 ( description of other warriors ), 9-11 (description of Arjuna, 14 (in¬ 
troduction of VSsudeva as a speaker ), 15-16 ( Vasudeva’s speech), 17-22 
( another quostion and anawer thereto). 
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to the reader of the work, as inhuman. There is a similar expression of 
the reaction which the vision had on his mind in XI. 9—14 but that is of 
the nature of an objective description of what he had seen while this is 
an admission at the end of the work of the lasting impression that 
wonderful experience had on his mind. Holtzmann and Otto have 
therefore rightly considered these stanzas to have formed part of the 
original work. 

11. Coming now to the question of justification for the exclusion 

of the remaining 146 stanzas, the reasons separately mentioned in the 
Appendix can be conveniently considered together, because they can be 
grouped together under the two headings, Vedantic or Pantheistic inter¬ 
polations and Mlmansic or Vcdantico-ritualistic appendages or interpo¬ 
lations or surplusages. These are again based upon the conclusion 
recorded in the Introduction that in the first period of the development 
of the creed of the Bhagavatas, what had taken place was (0 the founding 
of the popular monotheism by Krsna-Vasudeva, (2) its being propped up 
by the tenets of the Sarnkhya-yoga, (3) the deification of the founder of 
that religion and (4) the deepening of the religious sentiment on the 
basis of Bhakti. 28 The Original Bhagavadgita was, in his view, compos¬ 
ed on those principles in about 200 B. c. which fell in the second period 
of the development of the said religion, extending from 300 B. c. to 
the beginning of the Christian era, 29 and was revised in the third period 
thereof falling between the 1st century a. d. and the commencement 
of the 12th, but not earlier than the 1st or 2nd and not later than the end 
of the 2nd. 30 1 hat revision was, according to him, characterised by 

the identification of Knsna-Visnu with Brahman. 31 The “Original Gita” 
of his conception must therefore have contained those stanzas only 
which relate to the exposition of the necessity of devotion towards 
Krsna-Visnu, a monotheistic God in the Christian sense, accompanied by 
the Samkhya-Yoga discipline but unaccompanied by an insistence on 
the performance of any ceremonial rites, while the revised Gita had 
introduced the necessity of devotion to the same God understood as an 
Impersonal Being, immanent in all the creatures, as the Upanisads 
describe Brahman to be, accompanied by a disinterested discharge of 
the duty to perform the Vedic rites. 

12. The distinction here drawn between Visnu as a monotheistic 
God and Visnu as a pantheistic God is obviously based upon a miscon¬ 
ception of the nature of the Vedic god Visnu, of whom Krsna was 
believed to be an incarnation. In Rgveda I. 154, which is a hymn devot¬ 
ed to the praise of his exploits, he is described as having not only 
measured out the three worlds but also as having pervaded them by his 

28. Garbe, Op. cit p. 17. 29. Op. cit.> p. 19. 

30. Op. cit., pp. 19 and 31* 31. Op. cit. f p. 19. 
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three steps, kept them under them and “ fixed fast the heavens to be 
his seat on high,” which is '* a spring of honey ( divine nectar or joy ), 
knowing no decay,” as having been “ sustaining the three worlds with 
all that dwells therein ” and as having been “ praised by all for his said 
mighty deed/ 1 It is clear from this that His character as the creator 
and the sustainer of all the three worlds together with all that exists 
therein and his being “ immanent in all things ” was known to the 
Vedic Aryans. Even according to the accepted etymology of the word 
the idea conveyed by the word “ Visnu ” is that of a god who pervades 
everything. 32 The Bhagavata religion in which Vasudeva was to be. 
adored and concentrated upon exclusively, could not have ignored this 
primary characteristic of Visnu, for even the word “ Vasudeva ** 
conveys by its etymology no other idea than that of “ a god who is the 
inner-dweller 99 of all things, and is therefore identical with Visnu, the 
All-pervader. Otto was therefore more able to enter into the spirit of 
the Bhagavadglta when he came to the conclusion that Vasudeva, the 
God of the Bhagavatas, must from the very first have been conceived to 
be identical with the All-pervading Essence, although incarnated for 
the time being as Krsna-Vasudeva. 

13, Otto was however mistaken in his conclusion that there was 
no place for any philosophical doctrines in the original Bhagavata 
creed and both were mistaken in the view that Krsna-Vasudeva was the 
founder of that creed. I have established in my paper on the u Origin 
of the Bhagavata and Jaina Religions” 93 that the root of the Bhagavata 
religion goes back to the time of the composition by Rsi Narayana of 
the Purusa-sukta ( R. V. X. 90) in which the whole creation is described 
as emerging out of the cosmic fire in which the gods had sacrificed the 
Virat Purusa, that Kapila, who is identified in the Bhagavata Purana 
with Vasudeva, had later on modified the doctrine of the evolution of 
the universe from the Purusa by introducing the theory of the co¬ 
existence of the Prakrti, having the three Gunas, whose permutations 
and combination? in varying proportions started by the disturbance of 
the natural equipoise between them, resulting from the association of 
Purusa with the Prakrti and that of the necessity for each individual 
Purusa, who is the same in essence as the cosmic Purusa, to make 
efforts to free himself from the vortex of Samsara in which he was 
involved, and they consisted of attempts to realise the true nature of 
the All-pervading Deity, Vasudeva, the source and support of all beings 
and their ultimate destination. This Samkhya-yoga had been tradi- 

32. Vide SSyana’s Commentary, on the Mantras 1, 3 and 5 of the 
said hymn:—“ Visnor vyapanaSilasya devasya 99 , “Visnave sarvavysl- 
pakaya 99 9 ** Visnor vyapakasya parameSvarasya 99 . 

33. Annals of the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, Vol. XXIII, pp. 107-25, 
and pp. 110-15. 
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tionally handed down up to the time of Kr?na in two line* of teachers 
and pupils who lived in retirement and dissociated themselves from the 
affairs of the work-a-day world. It had been developed along a third 
line, which was that of ruling princes. The first two being those of 
recluses only were but two branches of one Marga (path) known as the 
Nivrttidharma-marga while the path followed by the ruling princes was 
known as the Pravrttidharma-marga. The dividing line between them 
was the attitude of the aspirants towards the Vedic rites and their 
responsibilities in life as the units of the organised social fabric. The 
first had continued in unbroken succession till the time of Krsna but 
the second was broken after it had continued for some generations. It 
is this past history that is referred to in Bhagavadgita IV. 1-2. What 
Krsna had done in his lifetime was to import the Sariikhya-yoga doctrine 
into the western part of Bharatavarsa and to teach it to those of his 
devotees who believed him to be an incarnation of Vasudeva alias 
Narayana on interpreting it in such a manner as to enable them to 
proceed on the path of salvation without neglecting their social respon¬ 
sibilities and without breaking off their connections with worldly life. 
It is this adaptation of the Samkhya-yoga to the conditions of the social 
life as organised on the Caturvarnya model, of which the chief charac¬ 
teristics are continued adherence to worldly life as opposed to physical 
renunciation and the continued discharge of one’s duties as determined 
by one’s Varna ( class, not caste ), without a profit-motive, which 
becomes possible when they are engaged in, in a spirit of service to the 
Almighty or when after discharging them the fruit thereof, whatever it 
is, is dedicated to Him, that is called Yoga or Karma-yoga in the 
Bhagavadgita. The doctrine of Prapatti (complete self-surrender to 
the will of the Almighty ), which implies total elimination of egoism 
from all that one does and thinks about, is a special method of the 
same Yoga, leading to freedom from the bondage of Karma. Krsna- 
Vasudeva had, in his lifetime, taught this to his devotees both by 
precept and personal example and Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa has 
embodied that teaching in the Bhagavadgita and illustrated its practical 
application through the conduct of the principal characters of the 
Bharata epic, amongst whom Kysna-Vasudeva is included. There is 
thus throughout the Gita a contrast between the modus operands of the 
Samkhya-yogins and the Karma-yogins and the purport of the teaching 
therein is that while the result accruing from both is the same, the 
former is attended by many hardships as an aspirant has to depend 
therein on the inherent but unmanifest powers of the Self, which 
in essence is identical with the Self of the Universe, one can in the 
latter, count upon assistance from the Almighty, if one’s devotion 
towards Him is intense and undiluted. 

14. The ideal and methods of both the classes of Yogins are opposed 
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to those of the Vedavadins or Traividyaa in that the ideal of the latter 
is the attainment of a higher region called Svarga after death, which 
involves a fall on the earth when the accumulated merit is exhausted, 
while that of both the classes of Yogins is freedom from the bondage 
of Karma, the cause of repeated births and deaths and perpetual peace 
of mind and happiness resulting from self-realisation. It is therefore 
quite in the fitness of things that the Vedavadins or the Traividyas 
should, in Gita II. 42-44 and IX. 20-21 have been spoken of with words 
bordering on contempt. That does not, however, imply a contempt 
for the Vedas themselves. That the author of the work had nothing 
but reverence for them is amply borne out by the respectful refer¬ 
ences thereto as the Revealed Word ( XVII. 23 ), the source of know¬ 
ledge of the Aksira (VIII. 11 ), the Works wherein the Lord has been 
proclaimed as the Purusottama (XV. 1,15-18) and as being His 
manifestation ( IX. 17 ), and the Samaveda particularly as His special 
manifestation (X. 22). There is however a limit to which tire reverence 
can go, for after all they are a manifestation, and their power 
to impart knowledge works through the senses of speech and 
hearing, or to speak in the language of the Samkhyas, they are 
“:Traigunyavisayah.” The highest ideal of a Yogin, the realisa¬ 
tion of Him whose manifestation they are, cannot be reached 
through the senses. He must by drawing his senses and mind inwards 
and suspending his power of thinking reach that highest degree of 
spiritual abstraction in which the self reveals its identity and fills that 
mind with its knowledge derived from direct communion with it in all 
its glory as the greatest of the great and the smallest of the small and 
as the source, support and ultimate destination of all. That is the 
reason why it is said in II. 45-46 that the Vedas are of no use to a 
knower of Brahman, in VIII. 28 that a Yogin transcends the stage 
in which the fruits mentioned as accruing from the study of the Vedas, 
the performance of yajnas etc. can tempt him and in XI. 48 and 53 
that the revelation of such cosmic form of the Deity as has been 
described in the preceding stanzas of that chapter does not take 
place by such means. There is therefore no contradiction in the 
matter of the attitude of the author of the work towards the Vedas 
and the Vedavadins. 

15. There are also no conflicting recommendations of the author 
as to what attitude should be adopted by one who is in the position of 
an aspirant and what by one who has reached the stage of self-realisa¬ 
tion. The very object of composing the work being to show that 
Krsna tried several arguments to dissuade Arjuna from abandoning the 
fight and renouncing the world and depending on begging for his 
sustenance because he felt sure that if he commenced to fight seriously 
all his elders, friends and relations who had been arrayed against him 
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would be killed and such a catastrophe would have very dire conse¬ 
quences on his family and the society as a whole and those arguments 
having failed to have the desired effect on his mind he was required 
to take the discussion to the higher plane of philosophical truth as to 
the immortality of the self, its remaining unaffected by the changes 
in the states of the physical body etc., it is in the fitness of things that 
Krsna should be shown as repeatedly exhorting Arjuna to be engaged 
in the fight. Accordingly, we find him doing so five times between II. 11 
and the end of Chapter VIII (II. 19, 31-32, 37-38, III. 30 and VIII. 7 ). 
Even the object in showing His Kala-svarupa seems to be to impress 
it on the mind of Arjuna that it was the Almighty who had created 
the situation in which he had no alternative left but to be engaged in the 
impending fight and be a mere instrument for carrying out His wish 
that those who were prepared to fight against him should be killed at 
his hands, as they had ceased to be useful for the further unfolding of 
His plan, for that is what the author distinctly says through the mouth 
of the Lord in XI. 32-34. In Chapter XIII again after describing the 
nature and functions of the Ksetra and Ksetrajna, and the Purusa 
and Prakrti, and the nature of the higher Purusa called the 
Paramatman in stanzas 27-29 he advances the argument that he 
alone is the right seer who visualises the Highest Lord residing 
equally in all beings, remaining imperishable amongst the perishing 
ones. And lastly, shortly before winding up the discourse, the Lord 
is made to say that if on resorting to egoism instead of to Him, Arjuna 
were to make up his mind not to fight, such a resolution would be of no 
avail, because his inherent nature would goad him to do so, which means 
that what he would not do out of a conscious wish he would do unwill¬ 
ingly on being overpowered by infatuation, and to give the final advice 
that he should surrender himself with all his heart to the Lord residing 
in the region of the heart of all the creatures, Who by His miraculous 
power turns (the souls of) all of them mounted on machines ( wheels), 
for, by His favour he can attain a perpetual position of peace of the 
higher variety (XVIII. 59-62). What is meant by such surrender is 
explained in stanzas 64-66, which follow that in which the Lord is made 
to leave it to Arjuna to make his own choice on listening to that inner 
secret. No wonder then that as the result of such continual hammering, 
Samjaya says that Arjuna declared that the delusion ( which had taken 
possession of his mind ) had been eradicated, that he had by the favour 
of the Lord regained his sense, and that he was sitting still before him 
relieved of doubts and would do his bidding. This clearly shows that 
Arjuna had on listening to the teaching shaken off the feeling of despon¬ 
dency which had overcome him as described in the introductory chapter, 

regained his mental composure and come once more to be in a mood to 

be engaged in the fight 9 not however, as before, in order to get victory 
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by heroism but in order to be a willing instrument for giving effect to 
the will of the Almighty, whose living embodiment he believed Sri Krsna 
to be. In other words he had not attained the “Parama Samsiddhi”, 
had not become “YogSrudha” but had been duly qualified to go along 
the way to it by the method of Karma-yoga, which is the burden of the 
whole “Song Celestial”. He was therefore still a “Yogaruruksu” 
and, therefore, according to the dictum contained in VI. 3 his appro¬ 
priate means of progress along the said path was “Karma”, not “Sama”. 
As to what kind of Karma was helpful towards that end, it has been 
clearly stated in XVI. 23-24 that what should and should not be done 
has to be determined by reference to the Scripture and that the way of 
doing what should be done, laid down therein, is to be followed. It is 
in order to leave no doubt as to the views of the author as to those 
points that he has mentioned the divergent views and his own consider¬ 
ed view in XVIII. 5-6 and in stanzas 40-45 stated specifically that one 
in the position of a Sadhaka is always under the influence of the three 
Gunas of the Prakrti, that therefore he must be engaged in action 
appropriate to his Varna and that by so doing assiduously one attains 
Siddhi. This is not however perfection in Yoga but only Naiskarmya- 
siddhi, for the attainment whereof preliminary Sannyasa as practised 
by the Samkhya-yogins is an equally effective method according to III. 3 
and V. 2-6 but not recommended by the author of this work. This 
Siddhi, though not bringing perfection, does qualify one for a further 
stage on the way to it, which is the attainment of Brahman, and the 
highest state of knowledge according to stanza 50. How that state 
technically called “ Brahmabhuya ” can be attained is explained in the 
next three stanzas ( 51-53 ). Although on the attainment of this state 
one becomes “ Brahmabhuta ” it does not mean the end of the state of 
a Sadhaka, for, according to stanza 54, he is inspired by the higher kind 
of devotion towards “ Me ” i. e. Vasudevva, whose position is higher 
than that of Brahman in this work. This enables the devotee, or Yogin 
to know the Lord intimately as He really is and recognise Him (as his 
own self). This therefore is the third stage of the Karma-yoga of the 
Gita and enables the Yogin to reach the fourth and the final stage, which 
is that of entering Him i.e. of being one with Him. These two stages 
have been mentioned in stanza 55. Sankara opines that these arernot two 
different stages but one only, for, on the attainment of the direct know¬ 
ledge of the Lord as one’s own Self there can be no further stage of enter¬ 
ing it and that therefore after the inspiration of the higher sort of Bhakti 
there is only the one stage of direct knowledge accompanied by the 
recognition of the Lord as one’s own Self, as stated in XIII. 2 (Ksetra- 

jnam capi mam viddhi). Let it be so. As to the attitude of such an 
inspired devotee stanza 56 says that even if he performs all kinds of 
acts, including the prohibited ones, be attains the highest state, which 
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is perpetual, by the favour of the Lord. It is thus clear that one 
becomes free from the restrictions imposed by the Scripture after the 
attainment of Brahman, not before it. 


16. It is also clear from the above that the term f< Brahman 99 
has been U 9 ed in the passage XVIII. 50-54 in the sense of a cosmic 
deity lower in status than the Highest Deity, with which Kr$na- 
VSsudeva has been identified in the Gita. It is the deity mentioned in 
XVII. 23 as the one who is designated by any of the three terms 
“ Aum ”, “ Tat 99 and “ Sat 99 and the one who ordained the Brahma- 
nas, the Vedas and the yajflas ( sacrifices). This his character as a Praja- 
pati is more elaborately described in III. 10-16. His origin from the 
Aksara has been specifically mentioned in stanza 15 thereout. In VIII. 3 
the Aksara has been called <c Paramam Brahma.” The imparter of the 


teaching ” Sri Bhagavan” s 
pronoun such as “ Aharh ”, 
is clearly distinguished in 


peaking in the forms of the first personal 
“ Mam ”, “ Me 99 “ Mat ” and “Mama” 
several passages such as VII. 29 wherein 


11 the whole of Brahman ” is said to be capable of being known by 


those who strive to secure freedom from births and deaths, XIV. 3-4, 


wherein Brahman is said to the “ Mahadyoni ” in 
seed or fcctus ”, and XIV. 27, wherein it is said ” 


which “ I deposit a 
I am the receptacle of 


Brahman, which is immortal and immutable.” He is also distinguished 


in XV. 16-18 from the “ Aksara”, who in relation to the individual 


organism is the “Kutastha” and in relation to the universe the 
“ Avyakta”, from which periodically the manifest forms emerge and in 
which they periodically become merged according to VIII. 17-19. 
According to XV. 17-19 it is the devotee who knows Him as the 
“ Purusottama ”, who transcends the “ Ksara ” i. e. to say, the whole 
group of beings and is superior to even the “ Aksara”, that is said to 
be worshipping Him whole-heartedly. In VII. 24-26 He protests that 
ignorant persons not knowing His transcendent immutable nature 
believe Him to be the “ Avyakta” (Unmanifest) reduced to the 
position of having become “ Vyakta ” ( manifest) but that whereas He 
knows all the beings, past, present and future, none knows Him. The 
same protest is repeated in IX. 10-14. 


17. Looked at even from the standpoint of the “Gatis” and 
“SthSnas” or “Dhamas”, which have been mentioned at several 
places, there seems to be a clear distinction drawn in the work between 
“ Brahman ” and the “ I ” of the Bhagavadglta. Thus in VIII. 16 it is 
stated that all the regions beginning with that of Brahman are of a 
recurring nature but there is no possibility of re-birth for those who 
attain to “ Me.” The **Avyakta ” is a perpetual entity, which is beyond 
“ Brahman ", remains undestroyed while-all the beings, which include 
the Utteri are destroyed, and is identical with the “ Akfara ” which is 
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spoken of as the “ ParamS Gatih” and Hia ‘'Paramam Dhama”, on reach¬ 
ing which, souls do not revert (to the embodied state), according to 
VIII. 20-21. It is the " Avyaya Pada ”, which according to XV. 5-6 is 
reached by the souls who are devoid of egoism and delusion, have 
obtained victory over the blemishes contracted by association, are ever 
intent on realising the Self, are free from the pairs of opposites, called 
pleasures and pains, and are ever vigilant. It is again the cosmic state 
which is illuminated by neither the sun nor the moon nor the fire ( but 
is self-resplendent), and “ Mama Paramam DhSma ” on going to which 
(the souls ) do not revert (to the embodied state). The same “ ParamS 
Gatl ” which is beyond the “ Sabda Brahman ’ ’ is, according to VI. 44-45, 
attainable by one who makes continued efforts to reach it and has his 
heart purified of all blemish, that is to say, by a Yogin. It can as well be 
reached by a Jfianin, who, according to XIII. 27-28, has developed the 
faculty of realising the presence of the Highest Lord in all beings 
equally and is therefore a “ SamadarSin.” The faculty of SamadarSana 
is an indication, according to XVI. 22, of one having become free from 
the influence of the three vices, desire, anger and avarice. And the said 
state is attainable even by the women, Vai£yas and Sudras, who on 
giving up alt other considerations seek shelter in Him, that is to say, are 
singularly devoted to Him, according to IX. 32. That does not mean 
that He and the *‘ Aksara” are, in the view of the author of the Gita, 
identical, for, in XV. 18 the former has been distinctly stated to be of 
a superior status than even the latter and has been distinguished from 
it even in VII. 24-25. The word “ Gati ” has been used with reference 
to the former once only in VII. 18 and there it is qualified by the 
negative adjective “ Anuttama ” (than which there is no higher one ). 
In point of fact He is the “ Jneya ” described in Chapter XIII. 12-17, 
as the “ Param Brahman,” who is neither ” Sat ” nor “ Asat,” and 
both ” Nirguna ” and ” Gunabhoktr,” “ Sarvendriyagunabhasa ” and 
and “ Sarvendriyavivarjita,” the “ Ksetrajna ” in all the “ K§etras ” 
spoken of in stanza 2 thereof, the ” Paramatman ” and the “ Purusot- 
tama ” spoken of in Chapter XV. 18-19, who is the controller of even 
the " Avyakta,” which is identical with “ Aksara ” and from which the 
Brahman of the Gita, who is identical with the “ Prajapati ” of the 
third chapter, emerges at the beginning of each Kalpa, serves as the 
“ Yoni’Mn which the Lord deposits His seed for the purpose of 
creation, and in which he becomes merged at the end of each Kalpa. 
If any doubt is likely to remain as to there being a substantial dis¬ 
tinction between the two deities, “ Bhagavan ” alias “ Vasudeva ” and 
'* Brahman,” in the Gita it is set at rest by the key-stanzas in Chapter 

XVIII, namely 45-56, which have been explained above. There is 
therefore no promiscuity, and no conflict between two ideals in the 
Gltl, which can be held to justify an inference as to the original work 

p.V,-tO 
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being a shorter one and the present one being a consciously-revised 
edition thereof. 

18. Next as to whether there are conflicting recommendations 
therein as to the means for the realisation of its ideal. Enough has 
already been said in passing, which can convince an open mind that 
there is none such. Still I would state here pointedly that if the 
methodology of the Bhagavadgita is studied carefully and with an un¬ 
prejudiced mind it would be clearly understood that as in the case of 
the ideal to be realised, thefe are particular means which are useful at 
particular stages during the course of the *' Sadhana,” except the 
Karma-yoga, which is put forward in the Gita as useful at all 
the stages. Thus according to 111. 3 there were the two paths of JfiSna- 
yoga and Karma-yoga traditionally known to be useful at the initial 
stage and according to V. 5 there is an option as to which to resort to, 
because both lead to the same goal, which is that of “Naiskarmyasiddhi’’ 
according to XVIII. 49 and “ Naiskarmya,” according to III. 4. 
The particular method of Karma-yoga useful in securing this 
state of inaction is either being engaged in action without enter¬ 
taining any expectation as to its fruit or to dedicate the same to 
the Almighty after action, such as that indicated in Chapters 
III to V. Some knowledge derived from an external source, and 
devotion to God are, along with the activity of the organs of action, 
part and parcel of this Yoga. For reaching the second stage of “Brahma- 
prSpti ” one must practise Dhyana-yoga on keeping the senses and 
mind under control and the intellect pure, avoiding contact with the 
objects of sense-perception, casting off attachment and hatred, while 
living in a secluded place, subsisting on diet taken in a moderate 
quantity and cultivating the habit of indifference towards the sense- 
objects, and restraining the speech, the movements of the body as a 
whole and the mind, while engaged in the practice of the said Yoga. 
This Dhyana-yoga is the same as the Abhyasa-yoga or Atmasamyama- 
yoga described at length in Chapter VI. 11-32, and VIII. 8-15 and 
referred to in XIII. 24 and XVIII. 52. While engaged in it, although one 
has to avoid thinking of the objects of sense-perception, one has to 
reflect over the kind of knowledge of the nature of the Lord and His 

relation with the two kinds of His Prakrtis mentioned in Chapter VII. 

4-19 as recommended in stanza 1 of that chapter, in order that the mind 
may be kept under one’s control and be brought again under it even 
if it surreptitiously slips away and begins to run after the said objects. 
The Sadhaka is now in the state of a YogarQdha and is therefore free to 
give up the Vedlc Karma if so inclined. But the Abhyasa itself is a 

sort of sacrifice of a higher type in which the oblations and the fire are 

of a metaphysical nature as explained in IV. 23-33. The terms 
" Brahma-pripti ’’ and “ Brahmabhayatva ” used in XVIII. 50, 53 and 
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the latter used in XIV. 26 mean, according to VI. 28, the attainment of 
the “Attyanta Sukha ” ( extreme happiness ) resulting from “ Brahma- 
samsparia ” ( close contact with Brahman ). This is the “ ParS NisthI " 
of knowledge mentioned in XVIII. 50. It makes one contented, that ia 
to say, one does not become affected by the sorrows and joys of life. 
That does not however mean that after the state of “Brahma-pript! " 
is attained one is reduced to the position of a block of stone. One's 
mind is then overflowing with the “ Para Bhakti’’ mentioned in XVIII. 
54 as surcharged with the intimate intuitive knowledge of the Self who 
ia realised as essentially the same as the Lord. It is immaterial whether 
on reaching this stage a yogin does or does not become engaged in the 
Vedic rites and some worldly pursuits. If he does so,he is not bound by 
** Vidhi-Nisedha ”, for, he has attained a spiritual level at which he can 
regulate his conduct according to the promptings of his own heart, 
which is attuned to that of the Almighty at all the moments of his 
embodied existence and can therefore decide, for himself and others 
also, what is right and what is not, in given circumstances. No mus¬ 
ing, no special effort is required on his part for coming to a decision in 
any circumstances whatever. There are thus no conflicting recommenda¬ 
tions in the Gita in this respect also and therefore there is no 
justification for drawing an inference that there was originally a shorter 
Gita and that it was subsequently revised and enlarged by a person 
other than the author of the original. 

IV. Internal and External Evidence as to The Work as preserved 

Being the Planned Composition of One Author. 

19. It will have been seen from the preceding sections that there 
is a definite plan underlying the composition of this work as it is 
now before us and that the said plan is to establish that out of 
the three ways of approach, to the problems of the existence 
and nature of the embodied soul, his relation with the outside world 
and his potentialities and how they can be developed, which were 
known to the Aryans of Bharatavarsa, namely, " Karma " ( ceremonial 
rites performed with the help of the Vedic Mantras), “Upasana” 

(worship by prayers and offerings or mental concentration), other¬ 
wise known as ** Bhaktiyoga '* or “ Abhyasa-yoga ” and “JfiSna” 

(knowledge), the author shows the special efficacy of the middle one 
accompanied by Karma, compulsorily in the initial stage, performed 
without a fruit-motive, and such Jfiana as is acquired from a Guru and 
the Scripture. And if this process is carried on with perfect self¬ 
integration and sole dependence on the Highest Deity and if such other 
acts as are done, are done in a spirit of perfect self-resignation they are 
likely to lead the soul to the highest possible stage of development. It 
is stated in VI. 46 that a Yogin is a " SSdhaka ” of a higher order than 
a " Tapaavin/’ ( i. e. one who tries to know and realise the truth by 
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•elf•dependence accompanied by austerities undergone with the hope 
of the development of the latent powers of the soul), than a “ JMnin " 
(•». e. one who tries to do so by the method of knowledge derived 
from an external source on renouncing the world from the initial stage) 
and than a “ Karmin *'(»'. e. one who tries to do the same with the 
help of religious rites alone ). The path of action as opposed to that of 
inaction is however particularly praised in Chapters III, IV and XVIII 
because action done without a fruit-motive is helpful as the purifier of 
the heart as stated in XVIII. 5 and total physical inaction is impossible 
in the case of an embodied soul as stated in III. 5 and 8 and again in 
XVIII. 7 and 59-60. Similarly a “Jnana-yajna” which leads to Jnana-yoga 
is praised in IV. 33-38 as putting an end to the necessity of all Karma 
because Yoga is a process which results in the intuitive knowledge which 
i* the immediate cause of deliverance from all bonds, and even in the 
sense of a union between the “ Jivatman ” and the “ Paramatman ’ ’ it 
leads to the attainment of the “ Para Bhakti,” which enables one to get 
the Abhijnana ’ of the Lord, which means to know the Lord as He 

essentially is and to ultimately enter that ( Essence ). Whoever there¬ 
fore called it for the first time in the colophons a “ YogaSastra in the 
Science of Brahman ’ had rightly caught its purport. The term 
Brahman in the expression “ Brahtnavidya ” there stands for the 
Param Brahman,” not the “ Sabala Brahman ” or Prajapati.” 

20. The author of this work has therein assigned their proper 
places not only to the Jnana-marga and Karma-marga, which share with 
tb® Yoga-marga a belief and absolute faith in One All-comprehensive 
God, but also assigned them to the other paths of Jhana, Upasana and 
Karma wherein the ideal aimed at is something different from that God, 
such as the knowledge or the acquisition of the power of a particular 
minor deity, or element, or the acquisition of some material benefit in 
this life or in the life in a region to be reached after death, or the 
avoidance of any apprehended misery. One has to refer to Bhagavadglta 

IwtM 5, Y 11 * 20 ~ 23 * IX - 12 - 15 * 20 " 21 * 23 - 25 . XIV. 15, XVI. 7-20 and 
XVII. 3-6 in order to be convinced of this. 

21. Besides there being the continuous and consistent teaching of 
the Karma-yoga and the ancillary exhortation to be engaged in the fight 
like a thread passing through numerous beads arranged in their proper 
positions in a rosary, at the top whereof there is a master-bead the 
chapters of the work in the first group of 6 have been connected together 
by questions arising from the preceding parts. The Vllth chapter is 
connected with the Vlth by the first stanza thereof introducing the sub¬ 
ject of the king of knowledge which is useful in the Yoga, whose process 
has been described in the latter. That stanza also speaks of a “Vijfiana” 

(specific knowledge useful at the time of death). The last stanza 
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mentions what that is and forms therefore the connecting link between 
the Vlth, Vllth and Vlllth chapters. The ninth introduces the reader 
to a most secret kind of JftSna and Vijnana, which is helpful even to 
those who have no access to the Scripture, in attaining the same goal. 
Chapters X and XI, which describe the special manifestations of the 
Lord and His cosmic form, demonstrate that the result of the practice 
of the Abhyasa-yoga is not merely the visualisation of the Jyoti-svarOpa 
but also the realisation of the comparative smallness of all the Jivas 
including the gods, Siddhas and even Brahma, the l4a, and ultimately 
the realisation of the truth as to the universe being b.ut a projection of 
the mind of the Lord. One who arrives at this stage is naturally inspir¬ 
ed by an extraordinary love for Him and becomes the 4th kind of 
Bhakta, a “ Jnanin,” mentioned in VII. 18 as the very Self of the Lord. 
His characteristics are described in Chapter XII. According to XVIII. 
54 this “ Para Bhakti ” leads to intuitive knowledge of the Lord as He 
really is, which necessarily includes a detailed knowledge of Himself 
and his two Prakrtis, the mutual relations between them etc., which is 
imparted by the contents of Chapters Xlll to XV. Chapters XVI and 
XVII contain practical hints which would enable an aspirant for the 
realisation of the ideal previously described to discriminate between 
the good and the beneficial from the bad and the harmful and the last 
chapter summarises in clear terms the teaching contained in the part 
of the work commencing from II. 11 and ending with the last stanza of 
Chapter XV, so a3 to leave no doubt in the mind of the student as to 
the purport of the teaching, and as to how an aspirant should commence 
the course of Karma-yoga. Therefore so far as internal evidence is 
concerned it can lead a thoughtful and unbiassed mind to one and only 
one conclusion that it is a planned work and that the plan has been as 
thoroughly implemented as it is possible to do in the case of a work 
couched in the form of a dialogue purporting to have been entered into 
on a battle-field after the chariot occupied by the parties thereto had 
been posted in the intervening space between two huge well-arranged 
armies. It is out-of-place to doubt whether such a lengthy philosophical 
dialogue could have taken place between a warrior and his charioteer, 
for, the “ Pha'.a4ruti ” contained in stanzas 67-71 clearly shows that the 
dialogue is a literary form adopted by the author for leaving the sub¬ 
stance thereof for the benefit of posterity and that he intended that it 
should be either studied personally, or heard recited and explained by 
one competent to do so, 

22. As for external evidence as to its being the work of one author 
as he had originally planned and composed it, the alleged revision must, 
according to Garbe, have taken place in the second century A. D .* 4 The 
Yogasutra of Patanjali, w hom he believes to be identical with the 

34. Garbe, Op. cit., p. 33. 
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Patafljali of the Mahlbhfyya, and places in the second century before 
Christ, is a work later than at least his “ Original Gltl.” Even Otto 
admits* 1 that the YogasQtra is posterior to the Glti. He however 
believes its author to be different from that of the MahSbh3$ya and later 
than the author of the SQtra. Into that controversy we need not enter 
here. It is enough to note that both of them believe that the Sdtra 
contains references to the doctrine of the Karma-yoga of the GitS by the 
word " Ilvara-pranidhSna ” occurring in I. 23 and II. 1 and that there¬ 
fore the “original Gita” at least must have been composed at a time 
prior to that of the Sutra. Otto’s position is the most inconsistent with 
this belief and conclusion because he has excluded from his “ Original 
Gita” all the stanzas in Chapter II following the group of stanzas 
29-37 and the entire Chapters III to IX, stanzas 9 to 42 of Chapter X, 
stanzas 7, 13, 15-16, 18, 37-40, and 52 to 55 of Chapter XI, the whole of 
Chapters XII to XVII and all the other stanzas of Chapter XVIII 
except 58-61, 66, 72 and 73.** He thus excludes all the portions in 
which the Karma-yoga has been mentioned and explained. Strange as 
it may appear, he even wants to show that in the “ Original Gita ’’ of 
his conception the stanza “ Uvarah sarvabhutanam etc.,” (XVIII. 61) 
wa 9 immediately followed by the stanza “ Sarvadharmin parityajya 
mamekam 6aranam vraja etc.” XVIII. 66. That Gita was again, according 
to him, a poem on Krsna-Bhakti and yet he has relegated to an inter¬ 
polated Treatise ( No. II) the portion XI. 52 to XII. 20, and the whole 
of Chapter IX, of which stanzas 22-34 relate to the same kind of Bhakti, 
to Treatise No. VI, and XVIII. 54-66, which too relate to it, to Treatise 
No. III. There is thus in his “ Original Gita ” practically no stanza on 
Karma-yoga, called “ Kriya-yoga ” in the Yogasutra, and it does not 
contain the many on the “Para” or “ Ananya ” Bhakti. His 
acceptance of the view of Garbe can therefore relate only to the 
“ Original Gita ” as conceived by the latter. 

23. Moreover the conclusion that the Sutra must be of a later 
date than the Bhagavadgita is supported by another stronger argument 
namely, that the Kriya-yoga in Chapter II of the former is in a more 
systematised stage than the Abhyasa-yoga in Chapters VI and VIII 
of the latter. Therefore the text of the Gita which must have been 
known to the Sutrakara must be the whole of it as it is to-day, not any 
attenuated form of it as conceived by either of the German scholars 
as the original form of it. 

24. And this is not the only Sutra work in which there are refe¬ 
rences to the Bhagavadgita. There are more pointed ones to it in the 
Brahmasiitra of Badarayana in the Sutras mentioned in the foot-note 

35. The Original Giti, Author’s Preface p. 14. 

36. Op. cit., p. 15 and Ch. IV., p. 148. 
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hereunder.* 7 The word used there for the BhagavadgltJ is “Smjti M 
and SaAkara has traced the references to the work as we now have it 
in its entirety. Consistently with this, Sankara has explained the 
word “ BrahmasQtra-padaih” occurring in Bha.Gl. XIII. 4 as meaning 
the words of the cryptic sentences in the Upanifads which lead to 
the knowledge of Brahman and as an instance thereof he cites the 
Upani$ad text “ AtmetyevopSsIta ”.*• Lastly, by way of justification 
for composing his Bhasya on the Gita he says in his introduction to it** 
that there were in existence in his time more than one commentary on 
it putting forward contradictory interpretations of the teaching contain¬ 
ed therein. This statement implies that even prior to him there 
were commentators of the work who looked upon it as a composite 
work although they differed amongst themselves as to their interpretation 
thereof. To a conflict of interpretations in the different parts of one 
commentary previous to his he refers expressly also while commenting on 
III. 1-2 and Anandagiri identifies the writer thereof as the “VrUikara. 0 
The previous part of the said commentary which he refers to is the 
“ Sambandha-grantha ” meaning the introductory remarks setting forth 
the purport of the work as a whole. On the other hand he has nowhere 
noted in his Bhasya that a particular stanza or group of stanzas was in 
the opinion of himself or any of his predecessors in the line to whom he 
has referred in the introductory remarks, an interpolated one. 

25. To the view of the commentators subsequent to Sankara I 
have already referred at the outset. I therefore here speak about 
the evidence contained in the writings of two of the systematisers of 
the Bhakti doctrine as -expounded in the works of the Bhagavata 
school, the most important and oldest of which is the Bhagavadglta. 
One of them is the BhaktisQtra of San^ilya. It is a work in three 
chapters called “ Adhayayas,” each of which is sub-divided into 2 
“ Ahnikas.” The Sutras therein have however been numbered 
consecutively from the one end to the other. 40 Reading I. 2. 20 and 
II. 2. 56 together, it appears that its author distinguishes between the 
Bhakti preceding self-realisation, which he calls the “ GaunI Bhakti," 
and that following it, which he calls the “ Para Bhakti.” MadhusQdana 
Sarasvatl, the author of the other work entitled “ Bhagavadbhakti- 
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rasJyanarfj,” 4 ' also distinguishes between two kinds of fihaktii the 
first of which he calls " Sidhana-Bhakti ” and the second “ Phala- 
Bhakti.” He further explains that the former is required to be 
engaged in by a conscious personal effort while the latter is inspired 
from within the heart as the result of “ Sak?atkara” (self-realisation). 
The latter has also quoted extensively the verses occurring in all 
the chapters of the Gita in his own gloss, which is incomplete and has 
been completed by the editor. 

Concluding remarks 

26. I believe I have adduced sufficient internal and external 
evidence for taking it as established that the Bhagavadgita as we have 
it now is in the same form at least since the date of the Yogasutra of 
Patahjali, that is to say, since the second century before Christ and that 
it could not therefore have been revised in the second century A. n. 
as Garbe had tried to make out, that a philosophical poem as it is, it is 
still a planned work of one author, that the plan conceived by him for 
the benefit of the average man and woman has been consistently 
adhered to and thoughtfully worked out, that in order to leave 
no doubt in the mind of one who proceeds to study it with a sincere 
desire to enable him to get a glimpse of the true light and to chalk 
out his own line of action on the path of spiritual progress leading 
to the realisation of the truth as to (l) the human soul evidenced by self- 
consciousness, (2) the conglomerate of diverse objects of sense-percep¬ 
tion, called the Universe, and (3) that Unknown Entity,whose presence is 
a matter of personal experience to every one at times, but which eludes 
man’s grasp because of its extreme subtlety and the diverse ways in 
which it makes its presence felt, while leaving room for man’s 
egoism, he has, in the last chapter, elaborately summarised the teaching 
spread over the preceding ones, that there is in fact no jumble of 
conflicting views but a well-thought out and well-arranged variety of 
paths to choose from, as to which he has repeatedly stated that the 
easiest of them is that method of Karma-yoga, which consists of 
complete self-surrender to the All-mighty with full and unqualified 
faith in His power of Grace and that therefore there is no probability 
of its ever having been revised. The use which the later writers, who 
were themselves thinkers, have made of it during these several centuries 
shows that the theory is a mere conjecture;and has no basis of reason¬ 
able truth in it. I have also made it clear beyond doubt that the 
Brahman of the Gita is the Prajapati or Cosmic God, whose position is 
that of the Sabala Brahman of the Vedanta terminology and that the 
Highest Essence according to that work is Vasudeva or the Param 
Brahman, who is neither Sat nor Asat and is yet the cause of all, the 


41. Banaras edition, Samvat 1984 ( A. D. 1927/28 ), p. 66. 
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lap port of all aad the ultimate destination of all, and is distinguished 
from the Avyakta (Unmanifest) as well as from Brahman. 

27. When there is no possibility of the work having been revised 
consciously once with a view to its "brahmanisation” there could not be 
any of its original text having been so wantonly and repeatedly tamper¬ 
ed with in order that the writers of 8 different philosophical treatises 
may have the satisfaction of the author of the Gita appearing to their 
followers to have incorporated them himself in his most popular work 
of religious guidance, as Otto would have us believe. 4 * Moreover, in 
such a case there would have been different recensions of the Gita, 
some containing some of the alleged treatises and some quite others of 
them. Such is not however the case even with respect to the one 
revision of the 2nd century a. d. imagined by Garbe. The KsUmir 
recension of it brought to light by Schrader does not ditier from the 
vulgate on any such point. 

28. Rightly therefore even the most scholarly and critical amongst 
the Indian students of the work give no weight to these theories of 
single and multiple revision. On the other hand highly intelligent and 
independent men of action like Tilak, Gandhiji, Radhakrishnan and Sri 
Aravinda had derived inspiration from it treated as a composite work of 
practical guidance and planned their lines of action in the varied 
spheres of their activities in the present age and it can be confidently 
hoped to serve as a beaconlight to many an Indian who may turn to it 
in his hour of embarrassment and dive deep into it with reverence and 
faith in the wisdom and foresight of the sage who composed it more 
than 3000 years ago. 


42. This conclusion does not exclude the possibility of the author 
having drawn upon several Upani$adB embodying conclusions on isolated 
topics concerning the doctrines of the S3mkhya-yoga and Karma-yoga 
kept secret till then, while planning this work. In fact I have asserted that 
possibility in my paper on the “ Probable Sources of the Bhagavadgltfi ”, 
read at the session of the Oriental Conference at Nagpur in 1946 and 
published in JGRI, Vol. IV, Pts. 3-4, pp. 279-94. 



INDO-FRENCH CULTURAL CONTACT IN THE EARLY 

DECADES OF THE 19TH CENTURY 

Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, m.a., rh.D., p.r.s., Patna 

The inauguration of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta on the 15th 
January, 1784, was a momentous event in the history of Indian culture. 
With it flowed the stream of a cultural renaissance in India, which be¬ 
ing fed by the intellectual contributions of some contemporary Indian 
and European scholars revealed to the world the vast and splendid stock 
of India’s cultural heritage in its manifold branches. 

Study of Indian languages was, no doubt, considered by some 
British officers to be a practical necessity for administration. Even 
H. H. Wilson,, with profound admiration for Sanskrit lore, felt its 
knowledge to be essential for the civil servants of the English East India 
Company. He observed in the preface to the Grammar published in 
1840: “ The history of mankind can be but imperfectly appreciated 
without some acquaintance with the literature of the Hindus. It is, 
however, to the educated youth whose manhood is to be spent in India, 
and who is there destined to discharge high duties, and to sustain 
heavy responsibilities, who is to execute the offices of civilized govern¬ 
ment over millions of Hindu subjects and to make that Government 
a blessing, not a curse to India; a glory, not a shame to Britain. It is 
to him that the study of Sanskrit commends itself by consideration of 

peculiar importance.The popular prejudices of the Hindus, their 

daily observations, their occupations, their amusements, their domestic 
and social relations, their local legends, their national traditions, their 
mythological fables, their metaphysical abstractions, their religious 
worship, all spring from and are perpetuated by the Sanskrit language. 
To know a people, these things must be known ; without such know¬ 
ledge revenue may be collected, justice may be administered, the out¬ 
ward forms and shows of an orderly Government may be maintained ; 
but no influence with the people will be enjoyed, no claim to their 
confidence or attachment will be established, no affection will either 
be felt or inspired and neither the disposition nor the ability to work 
any great or permanent improvement in the feelings, opinions and 
practices of the country will be attained.” 

But it is highly remarkable that a band of Western scholars like 
Sir William Jones, Henry Thomas Colebrooke, H. H. Wilson, James 
Prinsep, Boff, F. Schelegel, A. W. V. Schelegel, R. Roth, F. Rosen 
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ind several others, were then inspired by a spirit of genuine devotion 
to the study of India’s classical culture because of its inherent worth* 
A contributor to the Calcutta Review of 1945 significantly observed i 

“ What Rosseau and his coadjutors achieved, by the emanations 
of original genius, for the literary republics of the West, the Euro* 
pean adventurers on the plains of India found already achieved for 
them by the poets and sages of that gorgeous land. When the portals, 
which for unknown centuries had guarded the entrance to these flowery 
realms, were thrown wide open, it seemed like the revealing of new 
gardens of delight, the discovery of new and glorious worlds. It 
seemed as if the fountains of the great deep of an unfathomable 
antiquity had been broken up disclosing pearls of inestimable value/’ 

While reviewing the progress of Indological studies as Director 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland in January, 
1852, Professor H. H. Wilson mentioned the names of French scholars 
like Prof. Neaves of Louvain for his valuable speculations on the 
early periods of Hindu society and of M. Langlois of Paris for his 
French translation of the Rig Veda/ It is interesting to note that study 
of Indian culture had engaged considerable attention of French 
savants from the years following the establishment of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta.. A ; modern French savant. Prof. Louis Renou 
observed about a year and a half back how it was “ in Paris, long 

before London or Berlin, that Indianism was born in the Occident. 

The first teaching of Sanskrit to be instituted in Europe was in the 
College of France. A royal decree in 1816 created a Professorship of 
History of Sanskrit which was conferred on Louis de Chezy/’* 

Recently I could manage to get transcripts of some letters in French 
from the National Archives, New Delhi, which contain interesting 
details about the cultural contact between India and France even in a 
period of intense international conflagration. Photo-negatives of these 
letters belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal were obtained 
by the National Archives ( in 1947 ) through the courtesy of Mile 
Sazanne Karpeis, Secretary, L Echole Francaised Etreme - Orient, 
Hanoi.* 

In some of the issues of the Asiatick Researches , we notice the 
names of three Frenchmen M. Volney, M. Carpenter de Cossigny and 
M. Le Gentil, appearing as Honorary members of the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta. In the French letters referred to in this paper, there is 
one from M. Volney, member of the National Institute of France, to 
Sir J. Astruther Bart, the President of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 

1. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1852, p. 205-208. 

2. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. XV, 1949, No. 1, 
pp. 35-36. 

3. The Indian Archives, October, 1947, p. 333. 
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dated the 3rd July, 1802, wherein the former expressed his sense of 
thankfulness for being included as an Honorary Member of that Society. 
It is significant to note here how this scholar genuinely felt that the 
interest of human culture transcended national prejudices and 
rivalries and that the fruits of human industry are best preserved in 
literary societies even when destructive wars ravage the surface of the 
earth. He also sent for the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, as a mark 
of respect for it, a copy of the voyage of M. Dexon in Egypt in two 
volumes. There is again a reference in this letter that for sometime 
the name of M. Gentil did not appear in the list of Honorary Members 
of the Asiatic Society. 

There are two letters from M. Cossigny, Member of the Academical 
Society of Sciences at Paris, to the Secretary, Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, dated the 21st October, 1802 and 20th January, 1803, contain¬ 
ing his feelings of gratitude and regard for being nominated as an 
Honorary member of that Society. The first letter refers to the death 
of Colonel Kid, a famous botanist of Calcutta. M. Cossigny also sent 
to the Asiatic Society, as a token of regard for it, a copy of his latest 
work in three volumes. 

We have in this collection copies of correspondence (dated Sep¬ 
tember, 1805) between Dr. W. Hunter, Secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, and Jean Jacques Pichon, a Frenchman settled as a builder 
in Calcutta, regarding the plan for the buildings of this Society which 
being originally drawn up by Captain Lock, of the Bengal Engineers, 
was modified by Pichon. The members of the ‘ Committee of Build¬ 
ing’, Sir John Royds, H. T. Colebrooke, R. Home and John Garstin 
expressed in December, 1807, their approval of Pichon’s plan and esti¬ 
mate for the Gate-Wall and offices to the Society’s House. 

The most interesting letter is an autograph ( 1837-1838 ) of the 
famous French savant and indologist Eugene Burnouf, who succeeded 
Louis de Chezy as Professor of Sanskrit in the College de France in 
1832. It is highly significant to read this scholar’s observation that 
the vast monuments of Indian genius had their own interest for 
humanity in spite of the rising tide of industrialism. He confidently 
believed that study of the monumental treatises of ancient Indian cul¬ 
ture, like the Vedas, the Epics, the Puranas, etc., will be pursued in 
Europe with increasing interest, and recommended that these should 
be printed or lithographed in large numbers. He referred to the sale 
of the publications of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in France and not¬ 
ed that the people there may not purchase the handbooks of the Bible 
in different languages but that copies of ancient Indian classics, like 
the Vedas, the Mahabharata and the Puranas will have considerable sale 
among them. This letter also refers to exchange of learned publica¬ 
tions between cultural organizations in France and India. 
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JAINAS AND JAINISM 

Prof. Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Kolhapur 

Jainism has been primarily an Indian religion, and its spread out* 
side India is negligible, if not doubtful. According to the latest 
Census of 1941, the Jainas number 1449,286, i. e., even less than } 
percent of the total population of India. Despite their broad divisions) 
namely, Digambara, Svetambara and Sthanakavasi, and local sub* 
divisions, the Jainas form a community with a basic religious unity. 
They owe a reverential allegiance to Tlrthakaras, the divine religious 
Teachers, such as lljsabha, Pariva and Mah&vlra ; they believe in a set 
of philosophical doctrines ; they profess a scheme of ethico-moral 
ideas ; and they observe consequent religious practices. In the past, 
the Jainas have contributed a substantial share to the cultural and 
intellectual heritage of India ; at present, they belong more to the 
upper, both socially and economically, than to lower classes; and 
their activities and outlook are of great social benefit: that is how their 
faith has won greater importance than is due to it on account of their 
numbers. 

Apart from their being found as a mercantile class in various 
centres of trade and wealth, the Jainas are more numerous in the 
Western, Central and Southern parts of India than in the Eastern. 
The attention of an outsider is attracted by certain traits of Jainism 
and its followers : their splendid temples, statues and works of art, their 
monks given to the pursuit of learning and piety ; the influence of the 
ascetic community on the lay-followers and their consequent benevo* 
lence to the society ; their extreme kindness to the whole of sentient 
creation ; and their strict vegetarian diet. In Deccan and Central 
Provinces many of the Jainas are hereditarily devoted to agriculture ; 
elsewhere they are a mercantile class. As they are scattered practi¬ 
cally all over India, they show some different customs and practices. 
Their partiality for peaceful occupation is primarily due to their 
pacific religious principles. 

Jainas claim great antiquity for their religion, which, during the 
present period, is promulgated by 24 Tlrthakaras. The first is Psabha, 
of remote past ; and the details about him given in the Bhagavata, a 
Hindu Purana, practically and fundamentally agree with those recorded 
by Jaina tradition. The 22nd is Neroinatha: he is associated with 
Kr?na and attained liberation at Girnar, in Kathiawar. His life is 
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symbolic of unique kindness to animals. The details about them 
belong more to the domain of mythology than to that of history. 
When we come to the last two prophets, we are very near the historical 
period. The 23rd Tlrthakara is ParSvanatha, who can be assigned to 
the 8th century B. c. Modern research has accepted him as a historical 
person. Some meagre details about him are preserved in early litera¬ 
ture. Plriva was the son of Aivasena, king of Benares, and his queen 
V3mS. He lived for 30 years as a house-holder and thereafter perform¬ 
ed severe and testing austerities as an ascetic. That he was sheltered 
by a Naga chief when oppressed by Kamatha has perhaps some 
historical basis. After living for one hundred years he attained libera¬ 
tion on Mt. Sammeta ( mod. Parasnatha hill) in Bengal. He often gets 
the epithet ‘a lovable or genial personality.’ His pupils like Ke£ikumara 
lived at the time of Mahavira and held minor differences in dogmatic 
details though the basic religious ideology was fundamentally the same 
as that of Mahavira. 

The 24th and the last Tlrthakara of the Jainas is Mahavira, also 
called VardhamSna? He flourished just a couple of centuries after Pariva- 
nStha.He was born in 5‘/9 b. c. at Kundagrama, near Vai^ali (mod. 
Besrah), some 27 miles to the North of Patna in Bihar. He belonged to 
the Naya (Jnatal clan. His father Siddhartha was a chief of that locality. 
His mother Tri&ila or Priyakarini came from the ruling family of 
Licchavis. Tradition is not unanimous about his ( Mahavira’s) marriage: 
according to the one he was a celebate throughout; while accord¬ 
ing to another, he married Ya4odS and had a daughter called Priyadar- 
6ani. At the age of thirty, he left home and started the career of an 
ascetic. Following the creed of Par£vanatha, he practised severe 
austerities and faced calmly all sorts of hardships from unfriendly 
quarters. Through his religious meditations he attained Enlighten¬ 
ment : the knowledge he came to possess was free from spatial and 
temporal limitations. He himself was an embodiment of supreme 
religious life, and wandered preaching the religious path, a way out 
from worldly misery. He stressed the sanctity of life in all its forms, 
and this formed the basis of his moral values. The misery of Satpslra 
was due to one’s own Karmas, which, therefore, must be annihilated in 
order to get summum bonum. Mahavira was connected with the royal 
families of Eastern India ; his mode of living won respectful allegiance 
from the high and low ; his principles were universal in their appeal; 
and his metaphysics was based on commonsense realism and intellec¬ 
tual toleration ; it is no wonder, therefore, that the community of his 
followers, namely, monks, nuns, householders and houseladies, was 
quite organised. He moved about preaching for thirty years never 
halting for a long time at one and the same place except during the 
rainy season, and at last got rid of this mortal body at the age of 
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seventy-two, in 527 B. c., at P8v5, in Patna Dt. The two royal clans, 
Mallaki and Licchavi, celebrated the occasion by lamp-festival, which 
is annually observed even to this day. The period in which MahSvIra 
lived was undoubtedly an age of acute intellectual upheaval in the 
religious history of India ; and among his contemporaries there were 
such religious teachers as Gosfila, Buddha and others. Like Buddha 
Mahavira was not required to go from teacher to teacher; but he 
accepted his hereditary creed of ParSva which was already well- 
established and started propagating the same. MahSvIra left behind 
him not only a systematic religion and philosophy but also a well-knit 
social order of ascetics and lay followers who earnestly followed and 
practised what he and his immediate disciples preached. 

The history of the Jains church has many a bright spot here and 
there. After Mahavira the church was led by eminent monks; it 
received patronage from kings like Srenika Bimbisara, Chandragupta, 
Kharavela etc. ; and gradually its sphere of influence began to spread in 
the South and West of India. When the society was threatened by a 
severe famine, Bhadrabahu is said to have migrated to the South with a 
band of followers ; and this event is often looked upon as the starting 
point for the division of the church into Digambara and Svetambara 
which has survived to this day. Even from early times there must have 
been groups of monks practising more or less rigorous courses of 
asceticism ; thus such divisions originated first among the monks and 
then affected the laity as well. The basic religious ideology has 
remained the same ; but they differ among themselves on minor dogmas, 
mythological details and ascetic practices. 

The rigorous asceticism and pious life of Jaina monks naturally 
attracted the attention of kings, queens, ministers, generals, and 
wealthy merchants who became inclined to adopt the Jaina way of life. 
Both in the South and Gujarat the Jaina faith received not only great 
patronage from ruling families but even some kings also became 
zealous Jainas ; and all this was possible due to the influence of great 
Jaina monks. The early medieval royal dynasties of the South, such as 
the Gangas, the Kadambas, the Chalukyas and the RSshtrakQtaa 
extended their patronage to Jainism. Some Rashtrakuta kings of 
Manyakheta were zealous Jainas, and Jaina contributions to art and 
literature under their patronage are of great significance. Associated 
with this period is a galaxy of eminent poets and authors whose literary 
achievements are examples of erudite scholarship. To this period 
belong Vlrasena, Jinasena, Gunabhadra, Sakatiyana, MahiviracSrya, 
Pu?padanta, Mallisepa, Somadeva, Pampa etc.; and their contributions 
to Sanskrit, Prakrit, ApabhrarnSa and Kannada literatures and to techni¬ 
cal branches of learning like mathematics, grammar and Tantra are of 
abiding value. The RSshtrakflfa king Amoghavar$a ( c. A. d. 815-77) 
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was a devotee of Jinasena, and appears to have embraced Jainism dur¬ 
ing the concluding part of his life. To him are attributed the Kannada 
KavirSjamlrga, a work on poetics, and Pra£nottara-ratna-malik2, a 
didactic Sanskrit poem in questions and answers. In the South petty 
Jaina rulers survived the fall of the Vijayanagara empire, even till the 
advent of the English rule. In Gujarat, the Jaina faith thrived more 
under the patronage of rich merchants than of the ruling dynasties. 
However, it is under the Chalukya rulers of Gujarat, especially Sidha- 
rSja and Kumlrapala, Jainism saw glorious days ; and the Jaina contri¬ 
butions to art and literature have made Gujarat great even to this day. 
An era of literary activity dawned in Gujarat since the time of Kumara- 
pSla, and the credit of it should go to Hemacandra and a host of Jaina 
authors after him. Under the Muslim rule the Jainas and their 
temples were molested here and there, but not perhaps on a very large 
scale. The Jaina monks won respect even from Muslim rulers and 
received Firmans for the uplift of Ahimsa. Akbar bestowed on the 
Jaina teacher Hiravijaya the title ‘World Teacher’, and issued 
Firmans in response to his request prohibiting the slaughter of animals 
during the Jaina annual festival of Pajjusana in places where the Jainas 
lived. Important Jaina families at Delhi and Ahmedabad, by virtue of 
their business connections and vast riches, wielded great influence in 
Mughal courts: some of their temples in Delhi have survived quite 
intact and some of them have received Firmans from most of the 
Mughal rulers. In the Rajput states the Jainas occupied important 
positions of generals and ministers ; and the names of Bhamasaha etc. 
are quite prominent in the annals of Rajasthan at the time of Rana 
Pratapa who gave a stiff fight against the Mughals. Relics of Jaina 
influence are still to be seen in Rajaputana where Jainas live in large 
numbers. During the days of the East India Company outstanding Jaina 
families like the Jagatsheth, Singhi etc. acted as the State Bankers, and 
naturally wielded great influence on the state policy. 

The Jaina contributions to Indian art and architecture arise 
essentially out of their socio-religious needs. The Jaina caves and 
temples have served as residence for monks and places of worship ; 
and among the objects of worship and religious sanctity there are the 
StQpas, foot-prints in stone, statues and free standing pillars ( mana- 
stambha ). Some of the caves have served the purpose of temples. 
The HSthigumpha caves in Orissa belong to the 2nd century; B. c. 
Later Jaina caves are found scattered in different parts of the country 
in places like Madura, Badami, Tera, Ellora, Kalyangad, Nasik, 
Mangitungi, Girnar, Udayagiri, etc. The Jainas are extremely zealous 
about temple building. As a place of worship, the temple is a social 
necessity ; to build it is a religious duty and a pious act; and the 
monks constantly appeal to rich laymen that their localities should be 
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equipped with temples. The result has been that we come across 
rich and fine temples in those parts of India where Jainas have been 
influential. During the historical period many kings have granted 
lands and villages to these temples ; and to look after these estates 
and the socio-religious welfare of the community there arose the 
institution of Bhattlrakas, the religious heads, with their Mafha or 
monastery. Though a dying institution now the Mathas and BhattS* 
rakas did play a useful r&le in the past. Beautiful temples, quite 
spacious and imposing and rich with architectural details, have been 
built both in the South and North. The Jaina Temples at Mood- 
bidri, Karkal, Varang, Belgol are rich in decorations ; and they are 
situated either on a prominent or a peaceful spot. The marble 
temples at Mount Abu and Palithsna exhibit rare artistic beauty in 
concrete. They are a living monument of the religious zeal of the 
wealthy builders and the exquisite skill of the mason. Some of these 
temples are such imposing resorts that on entering them one would 
easily forget the worries of the world. Like the Buddhists the Jainas 
too had their Stupas with the usual architectural decorations : those 
at Mathura belonging to the Satrap and Kushan periods are well" 
known. The worship of the foot-prints of Tirthakaras and Preceptors 
is quite in vogue with the Jainas ; their places of pilgrimage like the 
Parasnath Hill are all marked with them. The worship of idols is a 
part and parcel of Jainism, almost from the beginning. The Jaina 
temples contain statues of Tirthakaras etc. , at times more than one. 
Digambaras worship nude images ; the question of nudity does not arise 
if the statues are in a seated posture ; the idols as such have no dress 
and decorations, shown in carving ; however, the Svetambaras, nowa¬ 
days, decorate them. Beautiful images cut in black stone, especially 
those of Parsvanatha, shaded by the seven-hooded serpent (sometimes 
the number of hoods goes to one thousand) are worshipped in the 
South. Many of them were broken by iconoclasts with sectarian 
hatred ; but those that have survived attest to the high skill of statuary 
sculpture. The Jaina statues are remarkable for their childlike simpli¬ 
city and passionless compose. The art of statuary has reached a high 
magnitude in the colossal nude statues of Bahubali which are among the 
wonders of the world. The one at Sravana Bejgol in Mysore is 57 feet 
in height and stands clear on the summit of the hill, cut from a single 
block of gneiss and dating from the last quarter of the 10th century. 
During subsequent centuries, it was imitated at Karkal and Venur in 
South Kanara. A statue of Vrsabhan&tha, greater in height, is found at 
Badhwan in Gwalior state, but it is cut on the side of a hill. None of 
these equals the Belgol image in its bold conception and exquisite 

workmanship. As statues they are more symbolic and idealistic and 
thus stand in contrast to Greek statues which are human and realistic. 
P.V.-ll 
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Bundelkhand too is rich in Jaina statues, though in ruins now, of the 
11th and 12th centuries. The huge rock-cut reliefs at Gwalior also are 
Jaina and belong to the 15th century. The Jaina statues are easily 
distinguishable from those of other sects by their simplicity, if not 
nudity, and above all the serenity of the facial expression. Another 
piece of sculpture popularised by the Jainas is the Manastambha, a free¬ 
standing pillar with a statue on it. It has some religious meaning and 
stands in front of their temples. Excellent specimens of it are found 
In the South at places like Karkal in South Kanara. One may passingly 
note the Jaina Tower at Chitor in Rajaputana. It is 80 feet high and 
richly covered with sculpture. Jaina temples and statues have yet 
another significance. They bear inscriptions recording useful con¬ 
temporary information ; they shed light not only on the social and reli¬ 
gious history of the Jainas but also supply important links in the 
political history of India. 

The Jainas have played a prominent r61e in the fields of Indian 
literatures and languages. Their monks have ample leisure, and 
devotion to learning and propagation of religious morals are a part 
of their duties. The Jaina authors never invested any particular 
language with an exclusive, religious sanctity. Language was, for 
them, just means to an end ; they picked up any language according to 
time, place and circumstances, and gave it a literary elegance if it so 
needed for preaching their religious principles. They have in view 
more the masses than classes. Mahavira is said to have preached in 
ArdhamagadhI, perhaps a mixed Prakrit dialect meant to be intelli¬ 
gible even outside Magadha. The Jaina canon in ArdhamagadhI 
consists to-day of 45 works of varied contents. The outline of the 
canon was fixed at the Pataliputra council in the 4th century B. c. 
But soon it was reduced to a state of disorder due to schisms in the 
church, due to discontinuity in the oral inheritance of scriptural know¬ 
ledge caused by the death of eminent monks, and lastly due to 
conditions of occasional famines. After good many vicissitudes a 
fixed form was given to the Jaina canon in the 5th century a. d. 
at Valabhi in Kathiawar. It contains a substantial amount of older 
material which was rearranged under somewhat new classification of 
books. The present-day canon is practically the same as that shaped 
at Valabhi. Soon it was subjected to a good deal of exegetical litera¬ 
ture. The authenticity of this canon was not accepted by the Digam- 
barns, and naturally almost from the beginning of the Christian era 
they started compiling Pro-canonical texts based on traditional know¬ 
ledge which bear witness to much that was basic for all. 

The study of the canonical and pro-canonical texts created among 
Jaina monks a partiality for Prakrits, the languages of the masses; 
and all along the Jaina authors wrote in PrSkrit their religious and 
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secular works, many of which have come down to us- Sanskrit had 
become essentially the language of the learned discussion and com¬ 
position. The Jaina authors could not afford to neglect it altogether. 
Consequently we possess a rich tract of Jaina literature in Sanskrit 
which comprises religious treatises, logical and argumentative exposi¬ 
tions, narrative tale, artistic prose and poetry, and secular branches of 
knowledge like grammar, mathematics, polity etc. Some of their 
works are of outstanding merit and still need to be studied critically. 
The attempt of the Jaina monks has been primarily to address the 
masses ; and as a result they came to write in Apabhrarh4a, which is a 
successor of Prakrit and an essentially literary language based on conte¬ 
mporary spoken dialects. The major portion of the Apabhrarii^a litera¬ 
ture that is available to-day we owe to Jaina authors : it consists of 
mainly religious and narrative tales in an extensive form. It is the 
study of this language that is helping the linguist to get some glimpses 
of the earlier phases of some of our Modern Indo-Aryan languages. 
From ApabhrarWa the Jaina authors in the North naturally adopted 
Rajasthanh Old-Gujaratl, Old-Hind! in various parts ; and their 
literary activities were so extensive and continuous that we get here 
rich linguistic material so carefully recorded and preserved. In the 
South the Jaina contributions to Kannada and Tamila literatures have 
been very valuable ; in fact, the Jaina authors were the pioneers to 
give these languages a high literary status and enrich them with 
stylistic compositions and accessories of language-study like grammars 
and lexicons. Treatises on technical subjects like mathematics, 
medicine etc. indicate that their services to literature were not 
actuated merely by religious motives. 

These literary pursuits of Jaina monks required rich Mss. 
libraries in early days; the spread of knowledge and distribution of 
scriptures have been looked upon as meritorious acts in Jainism; so 
the result was that the Jainas developed the institution of Mss- 
libraries attached to their temples and monasteries. These libraries 
grew in strength year to year and formed the centres of continued 
scholastic activities for generations together. Some of them contained 
Mss. on all the branches of contemporary knowledge. Credit must be 
given to the custodians of these collections that sectarian bias never 
came^ in the way of collecting and preserving the Mss. of other 
religions. It is in the Jaina collections that we have been able to 
find rare Mss. of non-Jaina works. The basic outlook was essentially 
human, cultural and literary, though the religious needs were not 
ignored. The Mss. libraries at Jaisalmer, Pattan and Moodbidri are 
enviable treasures in our national heritage; and some of the Mss. 
in them are important pieces of antiquity. At the end of these Mss. 
we:get a great deal of historical information about the authors, the 
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donors and the contemporary rulers and teachers. For the historian 
of literature such information is quite welcome. 

The students of Indian religion and philosophy have a special 
interest In Jainism. The history of Jainism goes back to an ancient 
period, and its doctrines have arisen out of early currents of thought 
of Eastern India which also gave rise to systems of philosophy like the 
early SSmkhya and Buddhism. The metaphysical start is practically 
the same in Jainism and Samkhya, though the subsequent details are 
differently worked out; and the monastic institutions of Jainism and 
Buddhism show much that is common, though their philosophical 
outlook is not the same. 

Reality, according to Jainism, is uncreated and eternal; and it is 
characterised by origination or appearance ( utpdda ), destruction or 
disappearance {vyaya ) and permanence ( dhrauvya). Every object of 
reality is found possessed of infinite characters, both with respect to 
what it is and what it is not. It has its modes ( paryaya) and qualities 
( guipa ), through which persists the essential substratum through all the 
times. The basic substance with its qualities is something that is 
permanent, while the modes or accidental characters appear and dis¬ 
appear. Thus both change and permanence are facts of experience. 
The soul or spirit, for instance, is eternal with its inseparable 
character of consciousness, but at the same time it is subjected to acci¬ 
dental characters like pleasure and pain and super-imposed modes such 
as body etc. both of which are changing constantly. The gold, for 
instance, with its colour and density is something that is permanent 
though subjected to different shapes at different times. 

The substances are real, characterised by existence, and they are six 
in number. They can be broadly divided into living (/mr)and non¬ 
living ( ajlva ). Th ejlva means soul or spirit. It is essentially a unit 
of consciousness and there 19 an infinity of them. The souls can be 
classified into those that are in bondage ( baddha ) and those that are free 
( mukta ). Those in bondage may possess only one sense organ or more 
than one. The former are associated with earth, water, fire, wind and 
plants, and the latter differ among themselves according to the number 
of senses. 

The class of non-living substances is made up of matter (pud gala ), 
principles of motion and rest (dharma and adharma ), space (akaia ) and 
time ( kdla). Though all these are characterised by existence, the 
constitution of time is slightly different : it has no extension in space, 
but is made up of partite units. The matter is the non-living stuff 
possessed of sense-qualities with varied functions and forms; the 
principles of motion and rest facilitate all movements and -static states 
in this physical universe ; all these substances are accommodated in 
space ; and it is the principle of time that marks continuity or change. 
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These substances are eternally existing, uncreated and with no begina- 
ing in time. As substances they are eternal and unchanging, but their 
modifications are passing through a flux of changes. Their mutual 
co-operation and interaction explain all that we imply by the term 
1 creation and Jainism, therefore, admits no intelligent creator who 
can be credited with the making of this universe. 

Consciousness (cetand) is the very essence of the soul which is 
potentially endowed with infinite vision, infinite knowledge, infinite 
power and infinite bliss. But all these are suppressed in the case of 
mundane souls, because they arc bound by subtle matter, namely 
Karman, a sort of energy as it were, which obscures their power. The 
destiny of the soul in transmigration is governed by Karman. Every 
thought, word or act of the individual fashions a certain state of the 
soul as a result of which there is the influx of Karman of various types 
and subtypes. The Karmic matter shapes itself into a subtle body and 
clings to the soul and binds it in the circuit of births as gods, men, 
denizens of hell and sub-human beings. By cultivating pure thoughts 
and acts, the of influx Karman, both good and bad, has to be stopped ; 
and the stock of binding Karman is to be consumed by religious austeri¬ 
ties. When the Karmas are completely destroyed, the soul becomes 
liberated with all its potential qualities fully developed. This 
liberated and perfect soul is an embodiment of infinite knowledge and 
bliss. 

The doctrine of Karmas is an original and integral part of Jainism ; 
and it goes a long way to prove how Jainism is older than Buddhism. 
The Jaina Karma doctrine is an elaborate system most meticulously 
worked out, showing how different Karmic energies become operative 
or inoperative in the spiritual career of the mundane soul from its 
lowest state to final liberation. It is made to explain all the vicissitudes 
in life. Just as the interacting eternal substances postulated in Jainism 
admit no Creator, so also the inviolable law of Karman makes man the 
master of his destiny and dispenses away with the favourite theistic idea 
that some divinity bestows on man favours and frowns. 

The soul or spirit being essentially constituted of consciousness, the 
act of knowing is just the manifestation by the soul of its intrinsic 
nature. This consciousness is something like sun’s light, able to manifest 
itself as well as to enlighten other objects, unless obstructed by the 
Karman. Every soul thus is potentially omniscient. Omniscience is fully 
manifested in the case of liberated souls, while the mundane souls have 
different degrees of limited knowledge due to the hindrance of 
Karmas. The body, the sense organs, mind(immar) are all material 
and the results of Karman ; and they counteract omniscience. The 
types of knowledge manifested in the soul mark in a way the stages of 
its spiritual development. 
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'IhereCare'five types *of knowledge: 1) Matijfiana, which refers 
to sense experience and covers perception through the activities of 
sense-organs (including mind ) and the inferential knowledge based 
on thesei; 2) Srutajnana, which is the knowledge revealed by scriptures ; 
3) Avadhijnana, which is clairvoyant perception that enables one to 
perceive material objects and events of distant time and place, and 
which has varying scope and degrees according to the qualifications of 
the individual; 4) Manahparyaya-jnana, telepathic knowledge, whereby 
one knows the thoughts in the minds of others, and which is the result 
of meritorious austerities etc.; and 5j Kevala-jnana, the unique or the 
perfect knowledge, which is revealed in the soul when the obstructive 
Karmas are destroyed and wherein the process of knowing is without 
spatial and temporal limitations. 

Understanding or the acquisition of knowledge ( adhigama) is 
attained by means of pramapa (instruments of knowledge) and naya 
( point of view ). The five types of knowledge, noted above, constitute 
the Pramana. In the last three types the process of knowing is directly 
by the soul or spirit, without the aid of sense-faculties ; and they are 
called, therefore, immediate or direct ( pratyahfa) instruments. The 
last two and even a variety of the third ( avadhi) are necessarily 
infallible. The first two are indirect or mediate ( parokfa ); herein 
there is no direct perception by the soul, but it is through the aid of 
intervening medium of sense-organs. These can be authentic as well 
as liable to error. 

It is seen above that according to Jaina philosophy, the object of 
knowledge is a huge complexity constituted of substances, qualities and 
modifications, extended over three times and infinite space, and 
simultaneously subjected to origination, destruction and permanence. 
Such an object can be fully comprehended only in omniscience, which is 
not manifested in the case of worldly beings who perceive through their 
organs of senses. But the senses are the indirect means of knowledge, 
and whatever they apprehend is partial like the perception of an elephant 
by those seven blind persons ; each one touches only, a part of the ani¬ 
mal and concludes that the animal is like a log of wood, like a fan, like a 
wall etc. The ordinary human being , therefore, cannot rise above the 
limitations of his senses ; so his apprehension of reality is partial, and 
it is valid only from a particular point of view : this leads to the Naya- 
vada of the Jainas. In describing different ornaments one’s attention 
is directed towards the modes or modifications of gold, that is the 
modal point of view {paryayarthika-naya ); and when one describes 
gold with regard to its substance and inherent qualities, that is the 
substantial point of view ( dravyarthika-naya ). On par with these but 
in spiritual discussions we have the common-sense or practical point of 
view ( vyavahara-naya ) and the realistic point of view ( niicaya-naya ). 
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Going into further details, there are seven Nayas; some refer to the 
substance and others to modifications; and some arise out of the nature 
of the subject and some out of the verbal statement. 

A thing, or the object of knowledge, is of infinite characters 
( anekdntdtmaka ) which require to be analysed and apprehended 
individually ; that is the function of the Nayas. Individual Nayas 
reveal only a part of the totality, and it should not be mistaken for the 
whole. Because of this infinitefold constitution of a thing, there can be 
infinite points of view; and the same are classified as seven, two etc. 
This Nayavada is a unique instrument of analysis. The Jaina philoso¬ 
pher has taken the fullest advantage of it not only in building his 
system by a judicious search and balance of various view-points, but 
also in understanding sympathetically the views of other* from whom 
he differs and in appreciating why there is difference between the two. 
This analytical approach to reality has saved him from extremism, 
dogmatism and fanaticism, and has further bred in him remarkable 
intellectual toleration, a rare virtue indeed. 

It is not enough if various problems about reality are merely 
understood from different points of view. What one knows one must 
be able to state truly and accurately. This need i6 met with by the 
famous theory of Syadvada in Jainism. The object of knowledge is a 
huge complexity covering infinite modes and related to three times; 
human mind is of limited understanding ; and human speech has its 
imperfections in expressing the whole range of experience. Under 
these circumstances all our statements are conditionally or relatively 
true. So Jaina logic insists on qualifying every statement with the term 
* syat ’, i. e., ‘ somehow ' or ‘ in a way to emphasize its conditional 
or relative character. Such a qualification is to be always understood 
whether a term like ‘ syat' is added or not. A judgement, ordinarily 
speaking, can assume two forms : affirmative and negative, and has a 
reference to the substance (dravya ), place ( kjetra ), time (kSla ) and 
shape or concept ( bh&va ) of an object. An affirmative judgement 
predicates the characters possessed by a thing, while the negative one 
denies characters absent in this but belonging to others. Besides these 
two judgements, namely, ‘somehow S is P’ and * Somehow S is not P’, 
Jaina logic admits a third kind of judgement, namely, that of indes- 
cribability, ‘ Somehow S is indescribable’. This is of great philo¬ 
sophical significance. In view of complex objectivity, limited know¬ 
ledge and imperfect speech, the Jaina logic admits situations which 
cannot be described in terms of plain ‘ yes ' or ‘ no ’. A thing cannot 
be described at all when no distinction of stand-points and aspects can 
be made. Some aspect can be affirmed, or denied separately from a 
certain point of view, or both affirmed and denied successively. But 
when this predication is to be made simultaneously, one is faced with 
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Contradiction which can be wisely avoided by this third judgement of 
* indescribability \ These three are the basic predications ; and when 
they are combined successively and simultaneously, the maximum 
number of combinations is seven and not more. Naturally these 
should be able to answer every purpose however complex it may be. 
Thus we have the following seven conditional predications: 1) Some¬ 
how S is P ; 2) Somehow S is not P ; 3) Somhow S is indescribable ; 
4) Somhow S is P and is also not P ; 5) Somehow S is P and is also 
indescribable ; 6) Somehow S is not P and is also indescribable ; and 
lastly, 7) Somehow S is P,and also is not P, and is also indescribable. 

This doctrine of sevenfold predication is often misunderstood and 
misrepresented by idealists who have not been able to appreciate its 
metaphysical basis and intellectual approach. It reminds us of the 
realist relativists of the West like Whitehead and others. The Jaina 
logician is neither a sceptic nor an agnostic ; but he is a realist working 
with a sound commonsense. He does not want to ignore the relative 
or conditional character of the judgement arising out of the very nature 
of the object of knowledge. 

The ultimate goal of Jaina ethics is the realization of Nirvana or 
Mok§a which, as seen above, consists in completely liberating the soul 
from the Karinas. Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct 
collectively constitute the path of liberation. Right Faith is belief in 
the principles, and it indicates a correct attitude for the acceptance of 
the truth ; Right Knowledge is the flawless understanding of the religi¬ 
ous principles ; and Right Conduct, in general, means abstaining from 
what is harmful and doing what is beneficial. Knowledge to be worthy 
of its name, must be preceded by correct attitude and should lead to 
right conduct. To set the Atman free from Karmas, Karmic influx 
has to be stopped and the Karmic stock to be destroyed. This whole 
process demands purity of thought, words and acts ; and it becomes 
possible by obsserving a code of morality which is less rigorous in the 
case of householders but more rigorous for monks. 

There are these five vows wrata) : 1 ) Abstention from violence or 

injury to living beings ( ahimd ); 2 ) Abstention from false speech 

( satya ); 3 ) Abstention from theft ( asteya ); 4 ) Abstention from 
sexuality ( brahmacarya ); and 5 ) Abstention from greed for worldly 
possessions ( aparigraha ). The principle of Ahirnsa is the logical 
outcome of the Jaina metaphysical theory that all the souls 
are potentially equal. No one likes pain. Naturally one should 
not do unto others what one does not want others to do unto one. The 
social implications of this principle of reciprocity are profoundly 
beneficial. In no other Indian religion the doctrine of Ahirnsa is 
explained as systematically as in Jainism. Violence or injury is of 
three kinds: physical violence, which covers killing, wounding and 
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Causing any physical pain ; violence in words consists in using harsh 
words ; and mental violence implies bearing ill feeling towards others. 
Further it may be committed, commissioned or consented to. A 
householder is unable to avoid all these in an ideal manner; so he is 
expected to cause minimal injury to others. In view of the routine of 
society in which we have to live, injury is classified under four heads : 
first, there is accidental injury in digging, pounding, cooking and such 
other activities essential to daily living ; secondly, there is occupational 
injury when a soldier fights, an agriculturist tills the land, etc.; thirdly, 
there is protective injury when one protects one’s or other’s life and 
honour against wild beasts and enemies; and lastly, there is inten¬ 
tional injury when one kills beings simply for killing them as in hunt¬ 
ing or butchery. A house-holder is expected to abstain fully from 
intentional injury and as far as possible lrom the rest. It is the inten¬ 
tion or the mental attitude that matters more than the act. So one has 
to take utmost care in keeping one’s intentions pure and pious and 
abstain from intentional injury. Binding, hitting, mutilating, over-load¬ 
ing and starving animals are various forms of injury. The fifth vow has 
a great social significance. By limiting his possessions, the house¬ 
holder is expected to spend his additional earnings in helping the poor 
and needy by fourfold gifts : food, shelter, medicine and books. The 
detailed practical instructions to him are many; he is asked, among 
others, to avoid the following: withholding food and drink from an 
animal or human being; spreading false views; divulging others’ 
secrets ; preparing forged documents ; misappropriating deposits ; 
receiving stolen properties ; illegal traffic ; using false weights and 
measures ; adulteration etc. These put a restriction on his profession 
and mould a humanistic outlook on society. They make him a detached 
citizen. One who carefully observes these vows and the attendant 
instructions need not be afraid of the Indian Penal Code. 

A layman progresses further in his spiritual career by observing 
seven vows more : 1) he limits the distance upto which he would go 
in this or that direction (digvrata ); 2) he abstains from wanton sinful 
activities ( rmarthadaytfa-viramaya ); 3) he restricts enjoying consum¬ 
able and non-consumable articles ( bhogopabhoga-paritnatfa ). The next 
four vows take him still further in his practice of self-denial, self- 
control and renunciation: 4) he limits the area of his activities 
( desavakasika ); 5) with minimum possessions a layman retires to a 
quiet spot at stated times, and for the time being he renounces worldly 

attachment and aversion and cultivates the meditational mood of mental 
equipoise ( samayika ); 6) on four days in a month, he observes complete 
fast and more rigorous religious life (profadhopavdsa ); and lastly 7) 
he shares the food with guests, namely, the pious and holy persons 
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that come to his house at the proper time and also renders them uecea- 
sary aid in their religious practices ( atithi-samvibhSga ). 

A close study of these vows reveals the fact that a layman is virtu¬ 
ally participating, to a limited extent and for a limited period of time, 
in the routine of a monk without actually renouncing the world. Such 
practices have maintained a close tie between the layman and the asce¬ 
tic ; both of them are actuated by the same motive and moved by the 
same religious ideals, with the result that this close association between 
the layman and the monk has remarkably contributed to the religious 
solidarity of the community. 

The course of right conduct prescribed for laymen is conveniently 
divided into eleven steps (pratimd) which are included in the 5th stage 
of spiritual evolution ( gupa-sthdna). A layman after shedding all 
superstition, adopts right attitude and starts observing the vows noted 
above ; he practises self contemplation, thrice a day, with a view to 
attain mental equipoise ; he observes weekly fasts, stops taking green 
vegetables etc. and meals after sunset; he observes strict celibacy, 
claims no property as his own, docs not take interest in worldly mat¬ 
ters, and stops taking food specially cooked for him. According to his 
ability and environments he can proceed stage by stage ; but once he 
reaches the 11th stage, he is fully prepared for practising the severe 
course of ascetic life. 

According to Jainism dying is as much an art as living. A layman is 
expected to live not only a disciplined life but also die bravely a detach¬ 
ed death. There are elaborate rules about voluntary death (sallekhana) 
which has been practised not only by Jaina monks but also by pious 
laymen; and we have innumerable inscriptions commemorating the 
detached deaths of pious Jainas. This voluntary death is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from suicide which Jainism looks upon as a cowardly sin. 
When faced by calamity, famine, old age and disease against which there 
is no remedy, a pious Jaina peacefully relinquishes his body, being 
inspired by a higher religious ideal. With a pure mind, he rises above 
love and hatred, and relinquishes attachment and possessions ; he for¬ 
gives all and asks his kinsmen and attendants to forgive him on the eve 
of his life. After recounting and confessing his sins and avoiding 
all sorts of distractions, he sets his mind on the high pitch of peace. 
First he should stop taking solid food and take only the liquid food for 
some time ; then gradually he should pass on to pure water ; and finally 
he should observe complete fasting and give up this body with his mind 
occupied by religious meditation. He neither yearns to live nor to 
die ; he is not afraid of anything; and he neither broods over his past 
pleasures nor has any prospective remunerative hankering. It is with 
such a quiet and detached mood that he faces death bravely and 
voluntarily. 
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What apparently distinguishes a Jaina monk from a layman is his 
itinerant living with no abode as his own and his having no possessions 
or paraphernalia beyond those required for his religious observances. 
In their outward form and equipment we see some different schools 
among the Jaina monks. The Digambara monk, who goes about naked, 
has a Kamanqlalu (a gourd pot) to carry water for the call of nature and 
a bunch of peacock feathers for cleansing the seat etc. But if he 
belongs to the lower stage, he has minimum clothing to cover his shame. 
A Svetambara monk is clad in white robes; and he is equipped with a 
staff, a bunch of wool and wooden pots. They differ here and there in 
the rules of outward behaviour which affect their mode of touring, eating 
etc. The inner religious life, however, is fundamentally the same for 
the various schools. 

The five Anuvratas of a layman, namely, not to kill, not to lie, not 
to steal, to abstain from sex-life and to renounce property, are called 
Mahavratas in the case of a monk who has to observe them with 
maximum rigour and thoroughness. These are sins leading to the influx 
of Karmas ; the monk must abstain from them in thought, word and 
deed ; and he should neither commit, commission nor consent to them. 
The rigidity with which he is expected to observe the rules and the 
elaborated details of his conduct only show how minutely the whole 
system of ascetic morality is worked out. 

The entire spiritual career of the soul is divided into 14 stages 
called Gunasthanas. The soul here marches from bondage and gross 
ignorance to final liberation and omniscience, gradually overpowering 
at different stages wrong belief, unrighteousness, negligence, passions 
and channels of activities. In the first four stages the soul is struggling 
against wrong belief which is overcome in the fifth stage where righteous 
conduct begins and is practised by a layman through ll Pratimas, noted 
above. In the 6th, he is already monk, but still liable to negligence 
and lapses. In all stages upto the 11th, a recedence may take place, 
and the soul may fall even down to the first stage. When he reaches 
the 12th, the passions etc. are destroyed, and he launches upon 
excellent meditation. In the 13th stage he is still in the world, 
retaining some activities of body, speech and mind. When all his 
activities stop, he enters the last stage where all Karman is destroyed, 
and the soul attains its fullest spiritual status. 

Here we may broadly outline the disciplinary code of a monk 
which he has to practise for the perfection of his very Mahavratas. His 
one aim is to.stop the influx of fresh Karman and to destroy all that has 
already bound him. The flow of Karmas into the Atman or soul is 
caused by the activities of body, speech and mind ; so it is necessary for 
him to keep these channels under strict control ( gupti ). It is just 
possible that even in performing the duties of a monk the vows 
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might be transgressed out of inadvertance. As a precautionary 
measure, the monk must be very cautious in walking, speaking, begging 
food, taking up and putting down things and in voiding the body 
( samiti ). It is mainly due to the passions that the soul assimilates 
Karman; so anger, pride, deception and greed must be counteracted by 
cultivating ten best virtues, namely, forgiveness, humility, straight¬ 
forwardness, contentment, truthfulness, restraint, austerities and 
renunciation ( daiadharma ). To cultivate the necessary religious 
attitude he should costantly reflect on some twelve religious topics, 
namely, everything is transitory, men are helpless against Death etc., the 
circuit of existence is full of misery, the soul has to struggle all alone, 
the relatives and others are quite separate, the body is impure, the 
Karman is constantly inflowing, the Karman should be stopped by 
cultivating necessary virtues, the Karman should be destroyed by 
penances, the nature of the universe, the rarity of religious knowledge, 
and lastly, the true nature of religion ( anuprckfd). 

To keep himself steady on the path of liberation and to destroy the 
Karman, a monk has to bear cheerfully all the troubles ( parisaha) that 
might cause him distraction or pain. There are 22 troubles which a 
monk is expected to face unflinchingly : hunger and thirst, cold and 
heat, trying circumstances, unpleasant feelings, illness etc. His 
spiritual discipline or conduct is five-fold, and its pitch ranges from 
equanimity to ideal and passionless conduct ( cdritra ). 

The last but not the least routine of a monk consists in wisely 
practising penances or austerities ( tapas ). He should not be tempted 
and stopped in the middle by miraculous powers etc. : his one aim is 
to reach Nirvana or Moksa. Penance is twofold, External, referring 
to food and physical activities and Internal, referring to spiritual dis¬ 
cipline, each of which is of six kinds. The external austerities are : 
1) Fasting ; 2 ) eating less than one’s fill, than one has appetite for ; 
3 ) taking a mental vow to accept food from a householder only if 
certain conditions are fulfilled without letting any one know about 
them; 4) day to day renunciation of six kinds of delicacies such as 
ghee, milk, curds, sugar, salt and oil; 5) sitting and sleeping in a 
secluded place, devoid of animate beings ; and lastly 6) mortification 
of the body, so long as the mind is not disturbed. These penances 
show what a rigorous life of self-denial the Jaina monk leads. He just 
sustains the body with minimum feeding and takes maximum work 
from it in the attainment of his spiritual ideal. Jainism has evolved 
an elaborate technique of fasting, and the Jaina monk trains himself all 
along his career so efficiently that when the hour of death comes, he 
accepts voluntary fasting and gives up the body as easily as one would 
throw off the old garment. Month to month he is taking exercise in 
fasting by observing series of fasts differently arranged. 
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Internal penance refers to spiritual discipline and is also of six 
kinds : 1) Confession and repentance of sins ; 2 ) modest behaviour ; 
3) rendering service to other members of the order; 4) study of 
scriptures; 5 ) giving up all attachment for the flesh ; and lastly 
6 ) meditation. Meditation or contemplation ( dhyina) is the most 
important spiritual exercise whereby alone the soul progresses on to 
higher Guijasthanas and destroys all the Karmas. Attachment for 
beneficial and aversion from harmful objects have to be given up to 
attain concentration of mind, which is the prerequisite of successful 
meditation. It is the pure ( iukla ) meditation which ultimately leads 
the soul to liberation ; there is a complete cessation of physical, verbal 
and mental activities and the Atman or the Self is absorbed in himself. 
With the entire stock of Karmas exhausted the soul shoots up to the 
top of the universe where the liberated souls stay for ever* 

It is clear from the Jaina metaphysics that there is no place in 
Jainism for the God as a creator and distributor of prizes and punish¬ 
ments. By God Jainism understands a liberated soul as well as the 
Tirthakara, who is the highest spiritual ideal after which every soul 
can aspire : the God is an example to inspire and to guide. Thus 
the basis of Jaina conception is much different from that in Hinduism. 
Though the God is not a creator, the Jaina religion neither lacks devo¬ 
tional fervour nor ceremonial rituals. Jainas offer prayers to him, 
worship him both in concept and in concrete, and meditate on him. 
Respectful prayers are offered to the Tirthakara, liberated soul, 
preceptor, preacher and monk, because these represent various stages 
of the soul’s spiritual progress. Such a routine keeps one vigilant about 
one’s ideal and strengthens one’s heart, warning every time that one is 
to depend on oneself to destroy the Karmas. Jainism is thus the 
religion of self-help and can be practised by the self-reliant, strong 
and brave. 

The details set forth above enable us to determine the relation 
between Jainism and Hinduism. For certain reasons the Jainas are often 
called Hindus now-a-days : in Northern India some castes are common 
to Hindus and Jainas, and inter-marriages have been allowed between 
them ; being scattered practically all over India and living in the 
midst of numerical majority of Hindus, the Jainas of some of the locali¬ 
ties are influenced by Hindu customs and observances; and in later 
years, the Jainas, especially their enlightened leaders, never clamoured 
for special political safeguards for their community but joined whole¬ 
heartedly the nationalistic forces in the country. But as long as the 
term Hindu does not mean merely an Indian and carries with it a reli¬ 
gious import, the Jainas cannot be called Hindus, taking into account 
all that their religion and philosophy stand for and do not stand for. 

The Vedic scriptures and Law books have no religious sanctity for 
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the Jamas who have their own separate scriptures, ancient and modern. 
The authority of the Brahmanical priests and order of the society and the 
religious ceremonies upheld by them, the Puranas and their myths, gods 
and cults, the Vedic and PurSnic ideas of creationand divine dispensation, 
and the philosophical speculations of the Dar$anas; all these are not accept¬ 
ed in Jainism which naturally, is more than once criticised by authors like 
SamkaracSrya. If Jaina rituals and mythology show contact with PurSnic 
ideas, it is not so much due to the sanction of Jainism as to the influence 
of the surrounding customs and observances. Jainas have their indepen¬ 
dent places of pilgrimage, and have their special festivals besides those 
which they happen to share with the masses round about. It is not the 
common terms but the underlying philosophical ideas and the stress laid 
on ethico-moral values that will have to be taken into account. As re¬ 
ligions Jainism and Buddhism, in view of their history, metaphysics and 
ethics, cannot be labelled as Hinduism. 

The traces of Jaina influence on Indian life can be detected here 
and there. The worship of idols in a refined form, the building of tem¬ 
ples for the same, founding of charitable lodges for men and animals, 
keeping the Mss. Libraries fully enriched, and distribution of food 
etc. to the poor : these are some of the outstanding features of the Jaina 
society, and to a very great extent they are imitated by others. It is 
Jainism and Buddhism that have been foremost in upholding the doctrine 
of Ahimsa, and it is Jainism that has stuck to its ideology more than 
Buddhism. Jaina monks have led an exemplary life, and as living 
embodiments of kindness to living beings they have wandered all over 
India winning the sympathies of even non-Jaina peasants and princes 
for the doctrine of Ahimsa. The practice of it has been often mis¬ 
understood and misrepresented. The ideal Ahimsa was meant only for a 
houseless monk, but to the layman it is prescribed according to his posi¬ 
tion and stage of religious progress. This has allowed Jaina kings and 
heroes to fight on the battle-field for their kingdom and for their safety 
and honour. Under some of the dynasties of the South and Gujarat there 
have flourished many soldiers who were both heroes and pious Jainas. Asa 
community the Jainas have been strict vegetarians, and wherever they are 
found in large numbers they have influenced their surroundings. Through¬ 
out their literature and in the preachings of their teachers animal sacrifice 

has been condemned. In modern times the leading Jainas in different 

centres have tried to stop the sacrifice of animals before local deities, 
and they have been successful in many places. The Jaina authors have 
disapproved even the sacrifice of a paste model of an animal, because 
this involves the intention of killing an animal. The Jaina literature 
includes myths, fairy tales, proverbs, popular stories, behaviour- 
patterns and moral exhortations all of which go to denounce cruelty to 
living beings. AH these have gone a long way to discourage anima l 
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sacrifice. Moat of the Indian religions have casually preached AhirhsS, 
but nowhere, except in Jainism, it is the basic creed so systematically 

worked out to pervade the entire moral code. Jainas have often suffered 

at the hands of others, but it is admitted by historians that Jainas, even 

when they wielded political power, never ill-treated others. 

Mahatma Gandhi has been the greatest exponent of Ahimsa in modern 
times. Though he has given a fresh and up-to-date orientation to it, 
the seeds of his doctrines are traced more in Jainism than in any other 
Indian creed. Some of the facets with which Gandhiji has invested his 
Ahimsa are not found in Jaina works because the purpose for which and 
the circumstances under which he is preaching it are different. The 
Jaina monks were quite aware of the power of Ahimsa as a social factor, 
but their spiritual aim necessitated no application of it outside the religi¬ 
ous life. To have minimum necessities of life, to bear no ill will towards 
any one, to take recourse to fasting for self-purification, to undertake 
long tours on foot for contact with people : all these aspects of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s life remind us of Jaina monks and their routine. As 
the great son of India Mahatma Gandhi has rightly reinterpreted the 
doctrine of Ahimsa, Non-violence, and Satya, Truth, for the Modern 
World ; and these two principles can be looked upon as universal moral 
norms to judge the behaviour of men and women, individually and 
collectively. 
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BUDDHIST MOTIFS IN BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE 

( 262 b. c. - 328 a. d. ) 

Shri. V. R. Talvalkar, Chcmbur 

(1) Alexander’s Indian invasion eventually led to a fusion of 
culture and arts, of the East and the West. This fusion was in progress 
between 262 B. C. and 328 A. D. Two momentous historical events 
occurred at either end of this period, which had far-reaching con¬ 
sequences not only in shaping destinies of mankind but also in giving 
typical expression to Architecture. With the conversion of ASoka to 
Buddhism he undertook building stupas all over his empire. Similarly 
with the conversion of Constantine to Christianity and with the shifting 
of his capital from Rome to Byzantium Christianity became the state 
religion throughout the vast Roman empire and Churches were built on 
a vast scale typifying the new faith. The new faith which appeared at 
Byzantium needed congregational halls which had vaulted or domed 
roof to render them fire-proof. This new style of Christian architec¬ 
ture is called Byzantine as it appeared under Royal patronage at 
Byzantium and it flourished there. 

(2) It is proposed in what follows to trace the development of 
Byzantile style, in reference to Oriental influences due to historical 
events and to architectural motifs which appeared first in Buddhist 
stupas and Chaitya halls. These motifs comprised of (1) vaults, semi¬ 
circular or slightly pointed and (2) hemispherical domes, (3) large 
windows in front of chaitya hall, (4 ) decorative nitches for the image 
of Buddha or Bodhisattvas, (5 ) Life stories of Buddha including those 
of nativity and bath, and (6) of previous births known as Jatakas, 

(7 ) Peacocks etc. all cut in relief in stone. 

(3) Buddhist religion was open to all those to whom it appealed. 
It did not impose restrictions on admission such as of birth, caste or 

creed. In this respect Christianity resembled Buddhism ; the former 
appeared five and three quarters of centuries after the latter. . Both 
religions were popular as they were highly humanistic. Christianity 
appeared when the long aggressive wars carried by Rome against 
Carthage and the Hellenistic states and the civil war:due to rivalry for 
power among the members of the first Triumvirate ; they created 
great human sufferings and miseries. We know little about the times 
of Buddha. He was contemporary of Darius who had invaded India; 
this must have caused some internal warfare of which we have no idea. 

(4) Brahmanical and Zoroastrian faiths were exclusive ; one had to 
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be born of parents who belonged to those faiths. Both had some marked 
affinities; they came into existence long before the rise of Buddhism and 
Christianity. These exclusive faiths were of Aryan peoples who were 
highly cultured and intelligent. These exclusive faiths did not admit 
of congregational worship as devotion to God and adoration thereof waa 
individual. The Gods or deities were borrowed from Nature. The Sun 
worship prevailed in both and perhaps bound them together. Buddhism 
was founded by Sskya Prince SiddhSrtha as Christianity was founded by 
Christ and both were divine personages, endowed with great vision. 

(5 ) Buddha meditated under the sacred A£wattha tree ( Pipal) and 
attained highest wisdom or perfect knowledge. Christ was crucified. 
The pipal leaf and the cross became the typical motifs or decorative 
symbols, one representative of each respective faith. Chaitya window of 
the caves in the Deccan with Ogee shapes seems to have been the fore¬ 
runner of similar Gothic arches of the middle ages. 

(6 ) Buddhist stupas of Mahayana sect were decorated with trefoil 
nitches in which images of Buddha and Bodhisatwas appeared. These 
trefoils continued in Kasmir and appear in temples such as the Sun 
temple of Martanda. Trefoil nitches gave birth to quatrefoil windows 
and trefoil lancet windows of the Gothic style. 

(7) Byzantium became the centre of typical Hellenistic art of 
Christianity. This was annouced as the faith of the people of Armenia 
by Gregory the Great in 301 a.d. i.e. a quarter of a century before 
Constantine declared it as state religion. The highways between 
Iranian plateau and Asia Minor passed through Erzarum in Armenia, 
which seems to have been the halfway home of travellers from India to 
the Hellespont. It is here that eastern elements of architecture 
appeared. 

(8) Five centuries and three quarters before Gregory, Atoka had 
sent his Buddhist missionaries to the court of five Hellenistic successor 
states, on the coast of the Eastern Mediterranean. (262 b.c. ). Main 
points of the teachings of Buddha had then reached these states. These 
points were embodied in the edicts of Atoka of which one is engraved 
on rocks at the foot of Girnar. These edicts envisage acts of piety 
among the Christians. Buddhism spread far and wide from the borders 
of the Chinese desert to the Iranian plateau. 

(9) Romans were eclectic. They were pagans and worshipped 
images. They adopted Mithra cult at the fag end of their wars with 
Mithridates Eupator of Pontus (67 B.c.). Antioch of Commagene had 
erected an image of Mithra with a halo round his head. The halo 
appears round the head of Buddha. Later it appears^ to. emphasise 
the divine character of Christ in the mosaics and the painting decorat¬ 
ing Byzantine churches* 

P.V.-12 
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(10) A mysterious image wearing a pointed Hittite cap, and tall 
boots with toes turned up is engraved on Bharhut rails. This in our 
opinion may be connected with the cult of Mithra. Winged animals 
appear on the gates of Sanchi. Among these lions are prominent, and 

they may be due to Iranian infusion. The Sun-Worship is of eastern 
origin and goes back to the days of 8? v ®da. 

(11) Just during a century and three quarters between 60 B.c. and 
115 a.d. i.e. from Pompey to Trajan the whole of Western Asia upto the 
Tigris had come under Roman sway and it extended in Europe to the 
North sea along the basins of the Danube and the Rhine. The Flavian 
emperors had established friendly relations with Saka KuSans who were 
situated to the east of the Caucasus beyond the Caspian. They formed 
a bulwork against Parthians, her (Rome’s) only enemy left in the East. 
Rome had developed her trade by land with China of which the routes 
passed along the northern border of the Parthian Kingdom. Here 
Armenia Major changed sides from Rome to Parthia now and then. 

(12) The Gauls and Celts of the Rhine-Danube basins met the 
Romans along the Black sea and they helped to carrry the art motifs of 
Byzantium to the Gothic world of the middle ages. Here on the 
shores of the Black sea met together Scythians and Nordich, Helleni¬ 
stic and Iranian people. Her ports of Panticapaeum in Crimea and 
Pontus and Sinope in Cappadocia and Trebizond in Armenia flou¬ 
rished, and the Iranians and Armenians met Celtic and Hellenistic 
people on the Black sea. 

(13) During Selleucid period, the northern parts of Asia in the 
upper reaches of the Euphrates Tigris i.e. Armenia and Cappadocia at the 
mouth of the Halys had Hellenistic cities. They became early con¬ 
verts to Christianity as the Ionic coast of Asia Minor did. When 
Mavian emperors were active in the east in the Black sea regions 
Saka Kusans had effected an entry into northern India in the latter 
part of the 1st Century A. d. ; Kudans followed Mahayana of Buddhism 
which admitted of the worship of the image of Buddha instead of the 
symbols. The Deccan under Satavahanas followed Hinayana. The 
image of Buddha was given a human form by Kanidka. 

(14) These images may have been wrought in the northern 
regions by Hellenistic artist? who may have been converts to Buddhism 
They rendered image of Buddha in the human form of the East with 
characteristic divine attributes but with Hellenistic drapery folds The 
divine attributes were top hair-knot, Orna on the head, halo round the 
back of the head and long ear-lobes. The first status of Buddha appear¬ 
ed m 50 b. c. The rendering of the statue of Buddha became Helleni¬ 
stic under Kudans after the middle of the 1st cen, a. d. The fusion of 
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Buddhistic and Hellenistic art took place in Gandhara in the days of 
Flavian emperors. About this time Romans were impressed with 
mysticism of the East. This fusion of the East and the West may be 
called Buddho-Hellenistic of Gandhara in ref : to India which is the 
same as Greco-Roman Art. 

(15) The Buddho-Hellenistic art appeared in Northern India 
under Ku4ans. Simultaneously with this, Southern India under Sata- 
vahanas was influenced by Iranian motifs, in the latter part of the 1st 
Ccn. A. D. synchronising with the arrival of Saka Pahlava Nahapana of 
Junnar and Nasik inscriptions. Iranian influence is seen in the twin 
crouching animals on the capitals. This motif first appeared at Perse- 
polis under Darius in the 6th Cen. B. c. But the animals at Nasik are 
lions instead of Persian Bulls. Bulls typified Shaivism in India. The 
winged lions of Sanchi, the mystic image at Bharhut and the Iranian 
capitals in Nasik caves are Parthian or Iranian. Earlier Buddhist 
columns had usually a standing elephant on the column where capital 
comes. On the top there was a tapering block. This fusion may be 
called Buddho-Iranian or Buddho-Parthian which is so far known as 
Indo-Parthian. 

(16) Kanaka convened the 4th Buddhist council and strenthened 
Buddhism with the new elements which he had brought with him from 
Paropanisadae which may have had Hellenistic art at Hadda and N. E. 
Afganistan on way to Bactria. 

MITHRAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

(17) Greeks of Western Asia were easternised during the four 
centuries between 90 b. c. and 325 a. d. The Romans introduced the 
cult of Mithra worship among their fighting legions. Now Mithra wor¬ 
ship is of eastern origin going back to the days of Rg-Vedic Mitra, the 
Sun-God. Inara of Hittites of Cappadocia is skin to Indra of Rg-Veda. 
Indra, Varuna, Marut and twin Nastyas appear along with Babylonian 
deities as witness deities to the treaty between the Hittites and Mitanni 
as revealed by the letter tablets discovered at Tel-el-Amarna and 
verified by the finds of the documentary baked tablets brought to light 
at Bogfaz-Rewi in 1907.' These were found stored in Hittite archives of 
the latter part of the 2nd Milli b. c. Oriental cult had come to Western 
Asia under the supremacy of Mittanis who were Aryans themselves 
and who bore Aryan names. 

(18) Darius brought Western Asia under his supremacy while the 
Parthians who succeeded Achaemenides maintained eastern influences. 
The Eastern Worship of Mithra was revived by the Romans just at 
the very moment when Pompey was fighting with the armies of Mithri- 
dates Eupator of Pontus (114 b. C.-63 b. c. ) who aimed at reserving 
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Asia for Asiatics. The cult of Mithra spread into eastern Europe and 
rivalled with Christianity in the early stage. 

(19) Mithra cult introduced among the Greek Army of Pagan 
Rome drove Christianity underground for some time and delayed its 
universal acceptance within the Roman Empire. Gregory of Armenia 
was ahead of Constantine by openly accepting Christianity in 301 A. D. 
Two centuries and a half before this date St. Thomas had heralded the 
Gospel of Christ in India. 

(20) Alexandria had become an International city and it had 
assumed the character of a religious centre. It was the meeting 
place of the East and the West. Pantaenus lived here at the close of the 
2nd Cen. A. d. It had a library and a University where Philo the 
great Jewish philosopher lived. Claudius Ptolemy the astronomer and 
geographer also lived here till 150 a. d. He wrote the geography of 
India and of Central Asia. Pantaenus went to India as stated by Jerome. 
He was sent to India by Bishop Demetrius. Jerome lived between 340 
and 420 a. d. In 325 A. d. a great council of ecclesiasticals was held at 
Nicaea ; among the attendants were Bishops of Persia and India. 
According to Philostorgis (born in 364 a. d. ) a visit to Indian Christian 
community was paid by Theophilus the Indian in 354 A. D. This 
will suffice to show that Christianity had appeared in the East between 
200 and 350 a.d. 

(21) Cosmos wrote in 522 A.D. He was a rich and prosperous 
merchant of Alexandria. In addition he was an explorer. He entered 
a monastery when he retired and wrote 12 volumes on Christian to¬ 
pography. He saw a Christian Church in Malabar. 

(22) St. Gregory was educated in Caesaria. The Greeks held 
that Christianity was introduced by St. Gregory at the instigation of the 
Arch-Bishop of Caesaria, in Cappadocia where St. Gregory was or¬ 
dained. Tiridates was converted to Christianity. Dissensions arose 
between Caesaria and Armenia. In the 5th Century Mazdaen propa¬ 
ganda made some progress in Perso-Armenia. (449 a.d.) Nestorians 
protected by the Persians were at Nisibis and their activity had increased 
after the conncil of Chalcedon held in 451 a. d. It is plain that by the 
middle of the 5th Cen. a. d. Christianity had made progress in India, 
Mesopotamia and Armenia, and in Sabaean Arabia of the South. If 
we can trust Theophilus churches existed in India. The Christian move¬ 
ment in the Orient including India was bound to affect the planning of 
Churches at Byzantium. 

HIGHWAYS 

(23) Indian trade with the West is well known for its varied 
commodities and transport to distant regions unparalleled in ancient 
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history from the most ancient days. This trade was in fine cloth* 
jewellery, medicine, articles of ornaments such as ivory carvings. Silk 
went from China and from India. Trade routes made utmost use of 
the navigation by the sea and the river basins. From Tiflis and 
Trebizond on the Black Sea to Ostea near Rome navigation was possible. 
Byzantium on the Bosphorus was on this high-way. Trebizond was 
reached from Erzarum coming along the Araxes and the Kur at the foot 
of Caucasius. Herat was the eastern meeting place of the highways 
coming from India along the foot of Hindukush and that which came 
from Marv, capital of Margiana. Similarly Erzarum met highways 
coming from the Danube-Dnieper and from Herat Tehran and from 
Nisisbis. From here one passed on to Zeugma on the Euphrates and 
across the desert to Palmyra and Damascus. Hellenistic cities divert¬ 
ed some of the traffic to Nisibis and passed it on to Zeugma and to 
Antioch. 

(24 ) These commercial centres had Hellenistic-Iranian population. 
Five and three quarters of eventful centuries between 262 B. c. and 
324 A. d. saw two great humanistic religions making wide conquests 
from Chinese desert to the Arabian desert and from the Black Sea to 
the North Sea. The middle of this period saw the conversion of 
Kani£ka to Buddhism while the end saw that of Constantine to Christi¬ 
anity. Just at the middle of this period, St. Thomas one of the 12 
Apostles who were contemporaries of Christ appeared at the court 
of Indo-Parthian Gondophames ( ; 20 A. D. to 60 A. d. ). But Rome 
persecuted Christians and Jews treated them cruelly. About this 
very time, Roman trade with India from the days of Claudius flourish¬ 
ed and colonies of Roman traders were established in India such as 
one at Pondicherry and perhaps another at Hippo-curo of Ptolemy i. e. 
capital of Sivala-Kuru who was an Andhra Bhrtya King of Kolhapur 
and a vassal of Satavahanas. Conversion of Kani4ka to Buddhism and 
his strong predilections to Mahayana in the middle of this period 
are important events as they introduced image of Buddha and Bodhi- 
satvas. Hellenistic art was grafted on the trunk of Indian Art and 
produced at Gandhar a type of art which is known as Greco-Roman 
Art. This was to react on Byzantine art thorough Iran and Armenia. 

TREFOIL ARCHES 

(25 ) Martand, a Sun temple in Kashmir :—This temple was built 
by Lalitaditya Muktapida who ruled over Kashmir in the first part of 
the 8th Cen. A. D. He lived in the days immediately after the invasion 
of Sindh by Arabs led by Mahammad Kasim. (712 a. d. ) For Trefoil 
arches in Indian temples see Ram Chandra Kak’s “ Ancient Monuments 
of Kashmir.” For Martanda Temple see PI. LIII. See also PI. XLVII 
for temple at Loduv and pp. 54 to 56. Ibid, for text. Kak says, It 
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became inevitable that the sacred buildings of the new religion (Brahma* 
nical) should follow the older one.” (Buddhistic). Kak continues 
thus :—*“ The similarity pointed by Foucher between the “Angular 
roofed” Vihara of Gandhara—particularly the temple of Loduv is speci¬ 
ally interesting ” in reference to similarity between early Buddhist and 
7th cen. Brahmanical temples in Kashmir ; and he points out similarity 
between temple at Loduv and the Vihar at Guiniyar in the Svat valley 
dated not later than 5th Cen. a. d. Quatrefoil is the natural develop¬ 
ment of Trefoil. 

QUATREFOIL PLANS OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 

(26 ) Prof. Lethaby says :— “ In the 10th Cen. A. D. probably the 
most original forms in the art of building were in use in Armenia,” 
(Mediaeval Art p. 73). He points out that “ the roofs of Churches in 
Armenia are steeper than the Greek (Byzantine ) work and tower and 
cone take the place of the central dome. ” (Ibid ). Lethaby adds to 
the above, after he had discovered the extremely important link in the 
church of St. Gregory the Illuminator at Etschmiadsin built by Patri¬ 
arch Nerses the III. (640-661 a. d. ) Thus says he :— “ The favourite 
Armenian plan of the form of a lobed cross or quatrefoil dates from an 
early time.” i. e. the 6th Century a. d. Lethaby gives the plan in 
Fig. 37 p. 74. in his Med. Art. and he informs us that “the early 
symbolic use of cross form is found very frequently in fonts, in 
Constantinople, in the Greek Islands, in Armenia and in Palestine 
(ibid pp. 86-87. See Fig. 46). He suggests thus:— “ A stream of 
influence flowing from Alexandria by way of Carthage to the shores of 
Spain ” affected conditions in the West by a sort of Gulf-Stream of 
Art. (ibid p. 90, See pi. L11I, pi. LIV and pi. LV pp. 242-245 Med. 
Art. by Lethaby ). In Amiens Cathedral (France) the signs of the 
Zodiac and the laboures of the year are seen, sculptured in stone within 
quatrefoil panels. Trefoil symbol is essentially Indian in origin. It 
appeared at Mohenjodaro for the first time (Childe:—New Light on 
Most Ancient East PI. XXI p. 208). In India Panchapala or quatre¬ 
foil box with a central circle exists even to-day in almost every orthodox 
household of Western India and usually contains sacred powders 
parimala essential for worship. Alexandria was the great school of 
ivory carving and decorative ideas which developed there travelled over 
Christendom (Lethaby ibid p. 35) Pantaenus of Alexandria visited 
India in 2nd Cen. a. d. India was indeed connected closely with 
Alexandria on account of flourishing trade during the early Christian 
days. (Warmington ). Mr. Lethaby gives a drawing of a mosaic pave¬ 
ment from Carthage now in the British Museum. ( Fig. 20 ibid p 36.) 
This mosaic is dated 4th or 5th cen. For Ivory Chair of Ravenna see 
pi. XIII (ibid p. 56 ). There seems to us an unmistakable similarity 
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between the Kutfan Sculptured panels of Gandbara School ( No. Cl 
p. 120 Relief. Aus Gandhara (Yusufzai) Grunwedgedl Handbuch der 
Budhistisehen kunst and No. 42 Lahore Museum p. 97 ) and some 
carved panels of Ivory Chair Ravenna. 

DECORATIVE PEACOCKS 

(27) Decorative peacocks in relief are seen in the Chuich of 
St. Apollinare at Ravenna ; this was built (534-539 a. d. ) after the death 
of Theodoric in 526 a. d. ( Lethaby ibid p. 56) Decorative Peacocks are 
seen in the Cathedral of Torcello near Venice. This Cathedral was 
rebuilt in 1008 A. D. (Lethaby ibid p. 92 ) Peacocks used decoratively 
appear at Pavia, in Lombardy in North Italy. Peacock is essentially an 
Indian Bird. It appears on the gates at Sanchi and represents Mauryan 
Authority. ( See Grousset: Civilization of the East—India—Fig. 10. ). 

BAPTISTRY AT PISA 

(28) The pulpit at the Baptistry at Pisa has trefoil arches, and 
panels carved with story of the Crucifixion of Christ. Here, as well 
as in mosaics of earlier dates figure of Christ is shown with a halo round 
the head. Figures of Buddha with a halo round the head are known. 

GREAT WINDOWS AND ARCHES ( BUDDHIST) 

(29) St. Vital at Ravenna has a big window at the eastern end 
resembling Chaitya Widows of Buddhistic caves of Deccan. 

N1TCHES 

(30) Nitches appear at the base of stupas. At Taxila these nitches 
are adorned with the sculptured figure of a “Double-headed eagle,” 
essentially a Hittite motif. ( Marshall.). Gigantic figure of Buddha 
cut in solid rock appears in a nitch at Bamiyan. Nitches with sculp¬ 
tured figures of Apostles and Saints appear in Gothic churches. 

( See PI. XXXIV. p. 188 and PI. XL1V p. 226. Lethaby’s Med. Art. 
for Cathedrals of Strasbourg and that of Amiens respectively.) 

N. B .—Some of these illustrations mentioned above were shown 
on the serein on 29-5-1950 at the end of the paper read before BhSrat 
Itihisa S. Mandal, Poona. 



ASAD BEG'S MISSION TO BIJAPUR, 1603-1604 

Dr. P. M. Josiii, Bombay 

Introductory 1 :—Asad Beg was a native of Qazvin. 2 Early in life he 
made his way to Herat,* where he tmade for himself a place in the 
literary circles of the city and attained great eminence as a poet 
and a prose writer. He arrived at the Mughal Court about 1585 and 
was taken in the service of Abul Fazl, the distinguished minister of 
Akbar. The learned Abul Fazl must, no doubt, have extended his 
patronage to Asad Beg on account of the position the latter had acquir¬ 
ed as a man of letters. Even while in the service of Abul Fazl, Asad 
Beg seems to have attracted the notice of Emperor Akbar 4 and after the 
murder of that minister in 1602, he was given an office at Court as 
Cl treasurer of offerings 99 and was chosen on more than one occasion to 
lead missions to the Sultans of the Deccan. 

After the death of Akbar, Asad Beg fell into disfavour for a while, 
but lie was later accepted at Court and was rewarded with the title 
Plshrau Khan towards the close of Jahangir's reign. He died at the 
beginning of the reign of Shah Jahan. 

Asad Beg is the author of a work well-known as “ Waq c ea-i-Asad 
Beg.” 5 This gives an account of some incidents of the last years 
( 1602-1605 ) of the reign of Akbar and ends with some references to the 
accession of Jahangir. Portions of the “ Waq‘ea ” have been published 
in translation by Elliot and Dowson in Volume VI of “ The History of 
India. 1 ' In this paper I have given extracts dealing with the first mis¬ 
sion of Asad Beg to the Deccan, undertaken at the command of Akbar. 
These have not been used by Elliot and Dowson nor published else- 


1. This section is based on (i) Rieu, (ii) ED, (iii) IHRC, 
(iv ) S. 185. 

2. S. 26. Qazvin is in northern Persia (86° 15' N, 50° E ). 

3. Now in Afghanistan (34° 20' 30" N, 62° 11* E). Under the 
Safvids, in the sixteenth century, a great centre of learning and 
culture. 

4. When Asad was presented to the Emperor after the murder of 
Abul Fazl, the Emperor said “ I have had you in my mind for a long 
time, but I thought as you were a favourite of his ( Abul Fazl's ) it would 
be improper to deprive him of your services.” S. 27. 

5. Also known as “ Ahwal-i-Asad Beg " or " Halat-i-Asad Beg 99 and 
somewhat ambitiously as 4 * Tarlkh-i-Mughal.” 

t84 
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where. 1 They are of particular interest to students of 'AdilshShI 
history. 

Akbar and Ibrdhlm *Adil Shih : the mission of Mir Jam&Uud- 
Din :—By 1590 Akbar had the whole of northern India under his sway; 
the Deccan alone remained a field for his ambition and a reward for his 
arms. Akbar “ who was ever meditating the conquest of the Deccan” 1 
succeeded in storming Asir in January 16Ul and occupying Ahmadnagar 
soon after (April 1601 ). # The news of this Mughal advance alarmed 
the Sultans of Bijapur and Golconda, who clearly saw themselves as the 
next victims of the victorious Mughal arms. It was, therefore, natural 
that they should be anxious to conciliate Akbar. Even while Akbar 
was on his way to the Deccan they had sent envoys to him offering sup¬ 
plication.* Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II of Bijapur ( 1586-1627), the most 
powerful of the Deccan Sultans also offered his daughter Begam Sultana 
in marriage to Akbar’s son, Prince Daniyal. 10 In response to these 
gestures Akbar sent an envoy named Sharif SarmadI to allay the fears 
of the Sultans and to assure them that he had no aggressive designs 
against them." 

Close on the heals of Sharif SarmadI, another envoy from Akbar 
arrived at the ‘Adilshahi Court to discuss arrangements about the 
marriage and to escort the bride to Daniyal’s camp in the Deccan. 
This was Mir Jamal-ud-Din Husain Anju; 12 he brought with him 
many presents for the prospective bride and her father. 13 Mir Jamal- 

6. I have used Chapman’s unpublished translation ( British Museum 
Manuscript, Add 30,776 j and the Persian text of the MS belonging to 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar. I must express my thanks to Sir Jadunath for the 
loan of this MS more than once, each time for a fairly long stretch. I must 
also give my thanks to my friend Prof. N. A. Nadvi who read with me 
and explained to me pp. 70-100 of the Sarkar manuscript. 

7. For Akbar’s early relations with the Deccan see BV, IX, 295-298. 

8. I take this opportunity of correcting a chronological error in an 
earlier paper of mine on Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II ( BV, IX, 299 ) where I have 
placed the conquest of Asir after that of Ahmadnagar. 

9. AN, III, 1171,1183. Akbar must have received these envoys in 
his camp a. Burhanpur. 

10. Ain, I, 450; Firishta I, 516 ; AN, III, 1239. 

11. AN, III, 1171. Cf BS, 254-255 which states that Akbar also 
collected a tribute from Bijapur. 

12. Mir Jamal-ud-Din belonged to a Saiyad family of Shiraz. He is the 
author of the famous dictionary, Farhang-i-JahSngiri. He rose to great 
eminence under Emperor Jahangir. For an account of his career see 
Ain, I, 499-501, MU, I, 742-743. 

13. Firishta I, 516; AN, III, 1176, 1239, Cf BS, 255 ; ED VI, 
162. Mir Jamal-ud-Din must have arrived at Bijapur sometime in 
March, 1601. 
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ud-Dln had migrated to the Mughal Court via the Deccan. From 
Persia he first came to the Deccan where he established himself in the 
favour of the Deccani Sultans and was treated with respect by them . 14 
Akbar’a choice in selecting him for this important mission was, there¬ 
fore, natural. 

Mir Jamal-ud-Din’s stay in Bijapur was destined to be a long one. 
It seems both the bride and her father, Ibrahim *Adil Shah II, had 
changed their minds about the marriage and they seemed anxious to 
delay it as long as possible, ts hoping perhaps that by their delaying 
tactics they could escape the inevitable. Possibly Daniyal’s notorious 
drinking habits had induced this change of mind. The result was that the 
Mir was persuaded to prolong his stay in Bijapur ; he found the royal 
hospitality of Ibrahim very agreeable and an even more important 
reason was that “ he got every year three to four hundred thousand 
pagodas from Bijapur and Golconda.” 16 

It is also possible that the Mir was encouraged in his behaviour by 
Akbar’s general in the Deccan, the famous Khan Khanan. One of Khan 
Khanan’s daughter was married to Prince Daniyal 17 and he evidently did 
not relish the idea of the Prince marrying into a royal family ; he feared 
that his daughter would have to give up her pride of place to the royal 
bride. A further reason which explains the support the Mughal General 
gave to the Mir, even at the cost of incurring the displeasure of Akbar, 
was that a daughter of his was married to Mir Amin-ud-Din, Jamal-ud- 
Din’s son. 1 * 

Asad Beg ordered to the Deccan '*:— The behaviour of Mir Jamal- 
ud-Din in prolonging his mission annoyed Akbar, and when he received 
reports from the Mir making “excuses for further delay ” he was 
enraged and on the spot ordered Asad Beg to be ready, saying “ I have 
appointed you to the Deccan, on a service that will secure you abundant 
wealth.” Asad Beg’s instructions were to bring back Mir Jamal-ud-Din 
" without giving him time to eat or drink.” In obedience to the royal 
command “ I began to pay my grateful homage, when Asaf Khan 20 pre- 

14. MU, I, 742. Jahingir mentions Jam9l-ud-Din as one on “whose 
words and acts all the Deccan rulers had great reliance.” Ttizuk 1,176. 

15. Cf ED, VI, 153. 

16. BM, 50a. Asad Beg seems to be exaggerating the figure of what 
wa6 undoubtedly a bribe. 

17. Ain, 1,322, 357. 18. Ain, I, 501 ; MU,I, 743. 

19. Asad Beg’s narrative is now given in his own words. Chap¬ 
man’s translation, corrected and revised after comparing it with Sarkar s 
MS, has been used. BM, 45b-46a; S, 48. 

20. Also a native of Qazvin. He was related to Asad Beg and it 
was he who sponsored Asad Beg at the Imperial Court after the murder 
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Seated himself. His Majesty told him he was going to send me to the 
Deccan to bring back Mir Jam5l-ud-Dln. He then showed him his (Mir 
JaraSl-ud-Din’s) despatch. Asaf Kh9n said I was greatly honoured and 
reading the letter said it was all pretences. * Surely agreed the 
emperor. He then bade Shaikh Farid to fetch the list of the officers 
employed in the Deccan and assisted by Yusuf Kh3n drew out firmans 
and got ready horses and dresses of honour to be sent with me, for the 
Prince, the Khan Khanan and the other officers. He ordered me to per¬ 
form this mission with all courtesy and gave a present to each officer 
according to his station and rank. He then told his minister, Mirza 
Ghiyas Beg, to make over to me 20,000 rupees for necessary expenses so 
that I might prepare everything and start at an early date. 

Asad Beg ’ s halt at Mangalvedha u :— 

“ When I entered * Adil Khan’s territories, I began to turn my 
attention to my meeting with him. As soon as I arrived within two 
stages of Mangalbera, 22 where were Mir Jamal-ud-Din Hussain, Mustafa 
Khan, ‘Adil Khan's general, I received a letter from the Mir, in reply to 
one I had previously written to him, couched in terms of great friend¬ 
ship and courtesy. I learnt from it that it was said that the son of 
Mustafa Khan should advance to meet me the next day with a body of 
troops, the day after Haibat Khan was to come and the third day 
Mustafa with his elephants and all the nobles. However, when orders 
arrived from ‘Adil Khan it appeared that he did not choose to treat me 
in the manner the Mir had described ; for that day the son of Mustafa 
Khan and Haibat Khan came to meet me with their whole army and 
when we had arrived within one kos of Mangalbera the Saiyad himself 
advanced to receive me with his children and attendants and I delivered 
to him the royal firman. He showed me the greatest attention and 
kindness omitting no mark of respect and friendship. Mustafa Khan, 
one of ‘Adil Khan’s great nobles, Haibat Khan and Rum! Khan all treated 
me with the greatest honour. By evening I reached the house in 
Mangalbera which had been fixed upon for my quarters and after some¬ 
time paid the Saiyad a visit. He received me with every token of joy 
and delight. The Almighty preserve him, for he treated me with much 
goodness and was of great service to me in that strange land. 

“ After I had enjoyed the society of the Saiyad to the full at 
Mangalbera and passed some days very pleasantly, ‘Adil Khan’s 
daughter, 29 by his command, invited me and the Saiyad to an entertain- 

of Abul Fazl (S 26). Asaf Khan, whose name was Mir J'afar Beg was 
made chief Diwan by Akbar in 1589. For further information on him 
see Ain, 1,413; MU, I, 282-287. 

21. BM, 49a-50a ; S, 60-65. 22. 17° 31’ , 75° 29'E. 

23. It seems Ibrahim was anxious to avoid Akbar’s displeasure and 
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ment and we spent a day in festive society. Every effort was made ta 
provide the choicest viands and wines. When we were about to depart 
she presented me with a very fine elephant, two fine Arab horses with 
jewelled trappings and silver ornaments, nine pieces of various ciothes, 
costly chintz from the Carnatic, a golden tray of rare workmanship filled 
with different kinds of jewels and all sorts of amber necklaces, rings and 
brooches, together with a golden betel bag to hold nine parcels in a 
golden tray, and then dismissed me. 

** I enjoyed her hospitality for some days and then ‘Adil Khan’s 
officers such as MustafS Khan, Haibat Khan and Rum! Khan, received 
me as a guest and according to their ability presented me with Arab 
horses and rare goods from the Deccan. 4 Adil Khan had heard that I was 
determined to take my leave without the least delay the very day I 
should have my audience; this did not agree with his habits and he look¬ 
ed upon it as a disgrace and dishonour and he had therefore called in 
the aid of some Brahmin diplomatists and written several letters to the 
Mir on the subject. Whenever he mentioned the matter to me I said I 
had not come for such purposes but to fetch the Saiyad and though I 
had brought a gracious firman to ‘Adil Khan and must have an audience 
with him, still I must carry away the Saiyad by force. It came to such 
a point that ‘Adil Khan’s agents offered me 200,000 huns to quit my 
purpose and delay my departure till I should obtain the Khan’s 
permission. I would by no means agree and although I was only a 
captain of 200 I did not touch a coin of the 200,000 pagodas, a sum 
equal to 600,00 ) rupees. 

“ The Saiyad was surprised at this and reproached me so far that 
once he said bluntly ‘why do you act thus and throw away such a sum of 
money, when it is offered to you ? ’ I replied: ‘ Have you never thought 
of the fitness of that verse “ Though my hand is empty my heart 
is rich.” If I do not close my eyes against such proceedings and my 
conduct should be reported to the emperor, I should have no honour 
left. God knows what would happen to me on my return. Happy the 
man who considers the future. Do you prepare for the journey, for I 
shall not leave this country without you.’ The reason why the unfortu¬ 
nate Mir was so unwilling to leave the neighbourhood of the Deccan, 
was that every year he received 300,000 to 400,000 huns from Bijapur 
and Golconda, and in the meantime his children enjoyed the revenues 
of the jagirs he held as commander of 5,000 so that there was nothing to 
make him desirous of a speedy departure. The commander-in-chief 
( Khan Khanan) also received a large income and they had agreed to- 

he had made a pretence of expediting the marriage by sending his 
daughter with Mir JamaUud-Din to Mangalvedha. 
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gether that until Mirz3 Iraj 14 with a body of 5,000 horse should march to 
Mangalbera, ‘Adil Khan’s people should take no steps towards com¬ 
mencing his daughter’s journey. 

Asad B»g's arrival at Bijapur 11 :— 

“ ‘Adil Khan too was aiming at delay, hoping that the future might 
produce something. Although it cost him much money still he had hopes. 
In short, they had thus arranged ( fol. 50 b.) all their business among 
themselves careless of what fate had in store for them till I arrived, and 
putting an end to their machinations by my straightforwardness, extrica¬ 
ted that unfortunate one (Mir Jamal-ud-DIn) from the whirlpool of 
avarice and confusion in which he lay, as I shall describe. After much 
consultation, seeing that I was not amenable to avarice in the matter, 
the agents reported to ‘Adil Khan and he sent for me from Mangalbera 
to Bijapur. I had nothing but a gracious firman from the emperor for 
'Adil Khan but not thinking it right to approach so great a man empty 
handed, I showed to the Mir what I had of horses, camels, rare clothes, 
Kashmere shawls and linen etc. who added to them a number of things 
for me to offer as a present. We reckoned the value and found it to 
be 25,000 rupees. The Saiyad approved of it, so I took leave of him. 

“When I reached within a stage of Bijapur, it was stated that I 
should have an audience after the festivals of the Shab-i-Barat M . I 
reached Bijapur on the second of the month of Sh'abSn (26th December, 
1603) and waited there thirteen days. All necessaries, such as viands, 
wines, fruits, corn and forage, were sent to me daily at ‘Adil KhSn’s 
expense. They used to bring these things in covered vessels and china 
and glass which they always left, so that during that time so many 
dishes and services of china and copper vessels of various kinds were 
collected that they could not be got rid of. So long as I was detained 
two of ‘Adil Khan’s own attendants were despatched every day to keep 
me company. Such men as Moulana Malik, Moulana Zuhurl 17 and 
Mlrak MuIn-ud-Dxn used to come to me. I on my part did my best to 
treat them with politeness and presented them with valuable horses 
and costly gifts. I had much enjoyment in their society as well as in 
the Shab-i-Parat which festival is kept there with great splendour, with 
fine illuminations and fire works. Thus passed my time till the four- 


24. Cf AN,III, 1239. Mirza Iraj was the son of Kh5n Khanan, 
Ain, I, 339. 

25. BM, 50a-b; S, 65-67. 

26. 15th of Sh'abSn. This was in 1012 A. H. The festival fell on 
Sunday, 8th January, 1604* 

27. MaulSna Malik Qumml was poet laureate of IbrShlm II. Zuhurl 

was Qummi'8 son-in-law, and was more famous than Qummi both as a 
poet and a prose writer. . - • 
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teenth day which was fixed for my audience. All kinds of sweetmeats 
and vegetables, such as are used in the Shab-i-Bar8t with viands and 
bread of various kinds were sent to me from Bijapur on the day of the 
feast. 

Asad Beg 9 s audience with lbr&him ‘ Adil Shah II :— ia 

u On the 17th of Sh f ab5n (Tuesday 10th January, 1604) I marched 
forward with the attendants that were with me, to meet * Adi 1 Khan, 
and was introduced into a building upon the lake at Bijapur appointed 
for such ceremonies. It was a very pleasant spot appropriately fur¬ 
nished. In two or three houses the rooms were all prepared and after 
prayers on that day‘Adil Khan came, with all pomp and circumstance 
followed by a retinue of elephants. It was usual for one bringing a 
firman in his hand to remain standing within the building with the firman 
in his hand, while Adil Khan entered with his retinue to receive it. 
But I had charged to let no one but ‘Adil Khan enter the room until he 
had taken the firman and treated it with all due honour and humility 
after which his nobles were to come in. He too had agreed to this arrange¬ 
ment. However, when ‘Adil Khan dismounted from his elephant and 
entered the building Antu Pandit and Kafshdar Khan forced their way 
in and stood behind him. Naslr Khan, one of my servants, saluting three 
times, introduced him and taking the royal firman from me kissed and 
pressed it upon his head and eyes. I then advanced and taking the 
firman from Naslr’s hand,fixed it on the top of his turban and telling 
him he must do homage to it, looked towards him. I then told 
Antfl Pandit to call in the nobles. He went out and Naslr Khan 
carried Kafshdar Khan out, so I made him prostrate himself to 
His Majesty’s firman and when he rose, his nobles such as ‘Ambar 
Khan, Shah Nawaz Khan and others came in and after he had thrice 
saluted the firman, as is usual after prostration, we entered the inner 
room. Then taking the royal firman from his head he delivered it to 
Shah Nawaz Khan and looked to me for permission to break the seal. I 
asked AntQ Pandit for the offerings, he ran out and brought a tray of 
pearls and another of pagodas which he scattered while they unsealed 
the firman. As there was no one to gather them they remained on the 
ground till the sweepers collected them after their departure and found 
that there were 300 pagodas and 500 pearls—the pagodas I made over to 
them.” 

Then followed the reading of the firman by Shah Nawaz Khan. This 
was evidently a courtesy document sent in reply to some communica¬ 
tion addressed by Ibrahim ‘Adil ShSh to Emperor Akbar at Burhanpur. 
The firman caused some misunderstanding, as Ibrahim felt that it did 


28. BM, 50 et seq ; S, 69-71. 
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not conform to the message that the Mir had sent. An interesting 
feature of this story is that when Ibrahim got annoyed and excited the 
conversation between him and his adviser, Antu Pandit, lapsed into 
Marathi.** 

The important part of the firman was its concluding portion. “ At 
the end of the firman it was written that whatever Asad tells you should 
be treated as part of the firman and it should be acted upon. And 
whatever you want you can tell him and that will be acted upon as you 
desire. Regarding Asad, one of the most trustworthy servants of 
mine, you can lay before him everything. You should not delay send* 
ing the Mir. This should be arranged in such a way that he should 
accompany Asad.” 30 

After the firman was read out, Asad Beg requested the attendants 
of *Adil Shah to withdraw as he desired to convey to the Sultan the oral 
message of Emperor Akbar. Ibrahim wanted to listen to the imperial 
message standing, but Asad made him sit. “ He made me sit by him 
and then he began to talk. I impressed upon him the full message of 
His Majesty.*' He understood Persian very well, but could not speak 
it and if at all, broken. When I finished giving the oral message, he 
got up as if to depart. He looked upset and said that my request for 
permission to depart the moment I arrived was unprecedented. I 
stated that I was only an humble servant who had come to get news and 
to find out the cause of the Mlr’s delay and had brought a message 
from His Majesty. Whatever reply you will give I will carry to His 
Majesty.” 32 

During the course of this conversation IbrShim tried to convince 
Asad Beg that it was the Mir who was himself the cause of all delay. 
“He himself does not leave and I (Ibrahim ) have to spend a large sum 
upon him every year. I cannot drive him out ”. Asad Beg thereupon 
requested Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah to instruct Antu Pandit to prepare firmans 
for the Adilshahi officers that were with the Mir at Mangalvedha. Asad 
himself dictated the contents of these firmans and offered to take them 
himself. A firman was also addressed to the Mir. 

The Sultan’s attendants had now been recalled to the audience 
hall and they and the Sultan tried to persuade Asad to prolong his stay 
at Bijapur. During the course of these talks Ibrahim addressed Asad 
Beg as “Gurubhai” thus suggesting that, like Asad, he too was a disciple 
of Akbar. 

29. S, 71. The narrative hereafter is based on the Sarkar MS only. 

30. S, 72. 

31. The message was evidently about Mir JaraSl-ud-DIn’s protracted 
stay and the proposed marriage. 

32. S, 73. 
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The only condition under which Asad Beg was prepared to stay 
at Bijapur was that a gift elephant named Chanchal, which Ibrahim had 
reluctantly agreeed to send as a present for the Emperor, should be 
fitted up with proper accoutrements in the shortest time possible. 
IbrShim stated that he wanted to utilise about ten maunds of gold for 
this purpose. Fashioning proper type of ornaments and equipment 
from this gold would take some time. Asad Beg suspecting a dodge 
to detain him longer than necessary, offered to have the equipment 
made under his personal supervision so that he could expedite their 
making and leave Bijapur as soon as they were ready. 

Asad Beg thereupon “sent for the gifts which he had brought. 
Seeing these, the king enquired, in Marathi, whether they were for 
him. AntQ Pandit replied in the affirmative, also in Marathi, adding 
that they were from Asad Beg Besides these there were two horses 
which pleased Ibrahim much. He accepted these and also the camels 
which Asad had brought and then departed. 

Asad Beg's halt at Bijapur and his second audience with Ibrahim * 3 :— 

’Anbar Khan, one of the Adilshahi officers took Asad Beg to the 
residence fixed for him.” No sooner he arrived here than Asad Beg 
asked for goldsmiths. ‘Anbar Khan brought 100 artisans the next day 
and Asad appointed two of his men to supervise their work. The 
ornaments were ready within ten days. 

“But in those few days that I was detained at Bijapur in connection 
with the making of ornaments for Chanchal , I intended that out of the 
various ornaments and jewels sold in the city and its markets I should 
pick up a few for present to His Majesty. So I appointed Aqa Riza 
and Mansur Khan to get some of them. Within two or three days 
they collected so many finished articles that I was amazed. But the 
merchants of Bijapur who often used to come to me advised me that 
there was^ a jeweller called Ramji 35 who was the Muqaddam of the 
jewellers’ guild. I sent for him and showed him the articles collected. 
He rejected them all and asked me how much jewellery I wanted and 

how much I was going to spend so that he could get me jewels worthy 
of that amount. 

* By chance I did not have much money with me and I did not 
know what ‘Adil Khan would give me (as rukhsatana ). So I told 
RSmjl that I wanted diamonds, pearls and rubies to be presented to 

33. S, 78-95. 

34. From the description of this building (S, 78-79, ED VI, 163)1 
am inclined to identify it with Mehta r Mahal. The royal mint was said 
to have been next to it where ornaments for the elephant must have been 
fashioned. 

35. The Chapman MS has RSmjl Mall. BM, 58a, 
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His Majesty and requested him to secure whatever he could* Ramjl 
heard this and retired. Next day he brought a beautiful diamond 
valued at Rs. 30,000 and a dugdugi (ornament for the neck ) of YdqUt set 
in emeralds and valued at Rs. 25,000. But good pearls worthy of 
presentation (to His Majesty ) were not available. Besides these which 
Ramji had brought, from the collection brought (by Aqa Riza and 
Mansur Khan ), I purchased for Rs. 25,000 emeralds , Pokhraj , nilam and 
birds made of jewels. I purchased the diamond and dugdugl for 
Rs. 55,000 and agreed to pay the price after Mir JamSl-ud-Din, who was 
at Mangalvedha, approved of these. RSmji insisted on a cash transac¬ 
tion, but agreed that if the Mir did not approve of the purchase the 
articles could be returned and money refunded. In short, on this 
condition I purchased them and paid cash/ 

When the ornaments and equipment were ready, it was time for 

Asad Beg to leave. The 4 Adil Shah added a beautiful Arab horse to 
the presents already prepared for the Emperor. This horse was all 
black and was considered a rarity and Ibrahim had paid 3,000 hons for 
it. At the farewell audience Asad Beg also managed to get from Ibra¬ 
him a jewelled cup-casket for the Emperor, an article which the Sultan 
valued much as it was prepared specially for him by order of his mother 
as a present to him on the occasion of his coronation. 

Asad Beg was invited to the royal palace to bid farewell to Ibrahim 
1 Adil Shah on the night of the 27th Sh 4 aban. A grand show of music had 
been arranged for this occasion. Asad Beg found Ibrahim so ^rapt up 
in listening to the music that he could hardly reply to Asad s ques¬ 
tions. The conversation for some time mainly concerned music and 
musicians. Ibrahim wanted to know whether Akbar was fond of music 
and Asad informed him that the Emperor did sometime listen to 
music. Ibrahim then wanted to know whether Tansen stood or sat 
while singing before the Emperor and was told that in the Darbar or 
during day-time Tansen had to stanoi while singing, but at night and 
on the occasion of Nauroz and Jashati festival Tansen and other 
musicians were permitted to sit while singing. Ibrahim told Asad Beg, 

44 Music is such that it should be heard at all times and always. Musi¬ 
cians should be kept happy/’ 

44 In the course of this talk Ibrahim s eyes fell upon the^ Sha$t-i~ 
muridi** hanging on my head. He asked me, Gurubhal, what is this ? 


36. This was possibly a thin piece of gold or silver. It was a symbol 

of brotherhood worn by all followers of Din-i-Il£bi. See Ain, I, 166. 
44 Shast upon which is engraved the Great Name and His Majesty* 

symbolical motto 4 Allahu Akbar. This teaches the 

that 4 the pure shast and the pure sight never err. Cf also luzuW 

Jahangir! (Tr. Rogers and Beveridge ), I, 60-61, Roychaudhari, DI Ihi 

( University of Calcutta! 1941). 286* 
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I told him that it was a Shast-i-muridi which His Majesty cuts with his 
own hands and gives to his special disciples, Ibrahim took it out 
front my paghdi and he hung the hook of the shast to the golden belt 
on his head-dress and declared that he was a murid and demanded that I 
give it to him. I told him that it was my shast-i-muridi and even if he 
gave me the whole of his kingdom I would not part with it. Ibrahim 
claimed that by virtue of his having worn the shast he had become a 
devotee of Hajrat and that he was not going to give it up. He sugges¬ 
ted that when I returned to Court I should get another one for myself. 
I promised that as soon as I reached Court the first thing I would do 
would be to take a shast for him and send it to him forthwith. But 
Ibrahim merely said that he would return my shast when he got his/’ 

Asad Beg, however, was not prepared to leave Bijapur without his 
shast-i-muridi . He also refused to accept the presents ( rukhsatana) 
sent by Ibrahim till the shast was returned. Finally Ibrahim was 
convinced of Asad’s great earnestness in the matter and returned the 
shast. Ibrahim also sent him a message, “ May God bless you and your 
devotion to His Majesty. I wanted only to test you. A devotee should 
be like this and I hope that Gurubhal would be able to send a shast-i - 
muridl for myself/' 

Asad Beg’s Return from Bijapur :—Asad Beg left Bijapur for Mangal- 
vedha on the 2nd of Ramdan ( 24th January, 1604 ). After a short halt*at 
Mangalvedha, accompanied by Mir Jamal-ud-Dln and the bridal party, 
he arrived at Ahmadnagar 37 . The historian Firishta was in attendance 
on the Princess 38 though Asad Beg does not mention this fact. At 
Ahmadnagar, Asad Beg was commended on the successful completion 
of his mission by Prince Daniyal and was awarded handsome presents 39 . 
There was much feasting and jubilation in the Mughal camp. “When 
6ome days were passed in this happy, joyous way, I approached His 
Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief (Khan Khanan) and requested 
him for permission to proceed (to Agra ). He with great kindness 
accepted my suggestion and that very night when the Prince was in a 
pleasant mood informed him that I wanted to take myself to the exalted 
threshold (Akbar) without further delay and to communicate this 
happy news to His Majesty. Though the exalted Prince was not agree¬ 
able to this, but looking to my meritorious services and the requests of 
the Commander-in-Chief he conceded. Next day a royal jashan was 
arranged in Bagh-i-Farah Bakhsh and when all the royal and ‘Adil- 
shahi chiefs were present there and when the sipping of the red wine 
made the cheeks of all gentlemen and nobles aglow, he honoured me, 
this humble servant by giving me a new special brocade Khil’at , a 


37. S, 93-102. 38. Firishta, II, 543. Cf Ain, I, 450. 

39. St 104-105. 
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sword with a gold belt, a bedecked dagger and an Iraqi horse with an 
ornamented saddle, and permitted me to depart 40 /* 

In due course Asad Beg reported the success of his mission to the 
Emperor at Agra. He also spread before Akbar the presents that he 
had brought from Bijapur. Among these were some interesting arti¬ 
cles which caught the attention of the Emperor. There were, (1 ) one 
Hun-i-Nauras, (2) nine other hGns, (3) one piece of Nine-Ibrahfml, 
(4) nine Khans ( wn ), (5 ) nine coconuts, (6) nine Laris. Asad Beg 
informed Akbar that Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah had devised a new coin equal 
to nine huns of Deccan and called it Hun-i-Nauras. The inscription on 
the Hun-i-Nauras was 41 : 

I J f J Luufa. — ^5) lid 

Marriage of Sultana Regam to Prince Ddniydl From Ahmadnagar 
Prince Daniyal with his camp and the bridal party proceeded towards 
Paithan. The marriage was solemnised near that town on the banks of 
the Godavari in the month of Safar 1013 A. H. (19th June-I7th July 
1604). About this time a gold coin was issued by Akbar most probably 
to commemorate this event. This noteworthy piece is the Rama-Sita 
half muhar bearing a Nagari legend ( HR H) on the obverse and a re¬ 
presentation of a crowned archer with stretched bow and sheath of 
arrows accompanied by a female figure with a veil on the reverse. 41 

With the issue of this coin by Akbar, the mission of Asad Beg to 
Bijapur can be said to have attained completion. 
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EARLY MARATHA-S1KH RELATIONS 


Sardar Ganda Singh, m. a., Patiala 
The Sikhs in the north and the Marathas in the south have been the 
torch-bearers of freedom in India. Of the two, the Sikhs were the first 
to come into the field. The lead was taken by Guru Nanak, the founder 
of the militant church of Sikhism. The basis of almost all political 
movements in the world may be traced to religious beginnings. In 
India religion and politics have seldom been separate — at least 
up to the beginning of the British empire in this country. Ab¬ 
solute secularism is of foreign import. The dharma regulated 
and guided both the relations of God and man, and of man and 
man, not only in things spiritual but also in things mundane. When 
Guru Nanak, towards the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth century, preached the Unity of God and Brotherhood of Man, 
he also raised his voice of protest against the tyrannies and in¬ 
justices of the ruling class. He was deeply moved to see the helpless¬ 
ness of the people in the face of the foreign invader. Referring to the 
invasion of Babar, the Guru said, ‘ God had sent the Mughal as an angel 
of death’ 1 on the land of the Lodhis who like 'dogs had wasted away the 
precious jewel ’ 1 of the country. ‘ With the bridal procession of sin,’ 
the Guru continued, ‘ he ( Babar) issued forth from Kabul and by force 
demanded the hand of the bride ’ * of the land. Guru Nanak’s heart 
bled to see the pitiable condition of women-folk of the country during 
those distressful days. In one of his hymns he says : 

' They who wore beautiful tresses and had the partings of their 
hair dyed with vermilion, have their locks now shorn with scissors, 
and dust is thrown upon their heads. ... Broken are their strings of 
pearls. Wealth and beauty have now become their bane. Dis¬ 
honoured, and with ropes round their necks, they are carried away 
by soldiers. ... When Babar’s rule was proclaimed, no one could 
eat bis food. ...Those who had never thought of (the name of the Hindu 
god) Rama are not now allowed to utter (the name of the Muslim 
god) Khuda. ... They are destined to bewail their miseries.’ 4 

' If a powerful person were to attack another powerful person, 
there shall be no pain in my mind, but if a ferocious lion falls upon 
a herd of cattle, the Master should take care of them.’ * 

But the root cause of the misery of the people, whether at the hands 
of the local tyrant or the outside aggressor, he felt, was their disunity 
born of diversity. He, therefore, sought to bring them together both 


1. 2. Guru Nanak in Rag Asa. 
4. Ibid. Rag Asa. 


3. Ibid. RagTilang. 

5. Guru Nanak, Rag A»a. 
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in thought and deed. But this could only be brought about if they had 
a common worship and a common social structure of equality and 
fraternity. He moved about the length and breadth of India, and of 
mo9t of the then known world. He visited the religious and political 
centres of the Hindus, Muslims and others, and, on his return to his 
country, evolved practically a new synthesis of religions, called Sikhism- 
a discipline of practical, livable life of thought and action. The fol¬ 
lowers of this new Path were not to be a sect of dreaming renunciators 
like so many others roaming about the country as mendicants, but a 
band of servants of humanity with 4 their minds turned to God and 
their hands set to work ’— hath kar wal , dil yar waL He laid the 
foundations of Sikh congregations, called Sangats, where they met in the 
evenings on equal social grounds, sang the hymns of the Guru and drew 
inspiration for their day-to-day life. 

In social life Guru Nanak was a great leveller. He recognised no 

distinctions of high and low, of the Brahmin and the Sudra, of the rich 

and the poor, and of the ruler and the ruled. According to him, the 

rulers were fools and idiots—‘ Hukum karrain murakh gawar ’ 8 —if they 

had not at heart the good of their people. In fact the 4 kings should be 
dispensers of equity and justice/ 7 

This was, in a nut-shell, the background of the organisation of Guru 

Nanak set up for the religious, social and political emancipation of his 

country from the loathsome priesthood and professional tyranny of 
the rulers. 

A detailed itinerary of Guru Nanak’s travels in Maharashtra is not 
available to history, but the fact remains that he did visit this part of 
the country. The Sikh temple known as Nanak-Jhera at Bidar 8 in the 
south-east of Maharashtra is a living monument of the Guru’s visit to 
the land of the Marathas. There must have been many more places 
here where Guru Nanak stayed and preached during his travels. This 
may be safely concluded from the geographical situation of Bidar in 
the centre of the inverted South Indian triangle, with Sikh temples at 
Puri* on the eastern coast, Baroach 10 on the north-west of Maharashtra 
and Pulliamkottai n to the north of Rameswaram in the extreme south 
of India. But as his immediate successors remained busy during 
their short periods of Guruship with more pressing organisational work 
at home, they could not undertake long journeys far away from the 
Panjab. The link between the Gurus and the Maratha country could 
not, therefore, remain intact, and the places consecrated by Guru 
Nanak’s visits soon came to be lost in oblivion. 

The relations, howeve r, became closer with the inclusion of the 

6. Guru Nanak, Rag Basant. . 7. Guru Nanak, Rag Sarang> Var, 

8. Tara Singh, Pandit, Gur Tirath Sangrah t Page 16, No. 32. 

9. Ibid., p. 15, No. 25. 10. Ibid. p. 16, No. 30. 

11. Ibid . p. 16, No. 31. 
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hymns of a well-known Marathi saint Namdev in the sacred scripture 
of the Sikhs compiled by the fifth Guru Arjan in 1604 A. d. The Sikh 
scripture, called the Adi Granth % is unique in several respects. It is 
the only religious book which embodies the sayings of its prophets in 
their own words, compiled and edited by one of them. It contains the 
hymns not only of the Sikh Gurus but of several Hindu and Muslim 
saints, selected with equal impartiality, regardless of their social status. 
While two of these saints were Muslims, several of them were the 
so-called Sudras and untouchables. Of them Kabir was a weaver, 
Ravidas, a Chamar (leather-dresser), and Sadhana, a butcher. The 
Maratha saint, Namdev, was also a Sudra , a calico printer and tailor 
by profession. 

Born at Narsi Brahmani in the District of Satara in 1270 A. D., 
Namdev spent most of his life in his native land at Pandharpur in the 
Sholapur district. Next to Gyaneshwar, he was a most devout pro¬ 
moter of the Bhakti movement in Maharashtra and c is famous for his 
denunciation of idolatry/ Like most of the other Maratha saints, 
he worshipped God under the name of Vithal, the god of Pandharpur* 
During his north Indian pilgrimage he visited the present district of 
Gurdaspur at the age of fifty-five and stayed for some time at Bhatte- 
wal and dwelt beside a tank which is still called Namiana in his 
memory. His two Panjabi disciples, Ladha and Jalla, settled down 
with some of their own followers in the villages of Sukhowal and 
Dhariwal. Namdev later on moved to another tank in a lonely forest 
where he hoped to have more leisure for prayer and meditation. But 
his disciples followed him to that place as well and the village of 
Ghuman soon sprang up around his hermitage. It was here that the 
Sikh Sardar Jassa Singh, the head of the Rangarhia Misal y raised a fine 
domed cenotaph in memory of the saint in the eighteenth century. And 
the famous tank of Ghuman was repaired by Mai Sada Kaur, the 
mother-in-law of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. After a few years* stay in 
the Panjab, Namdev returned to Maharashtra and spent the closing 
years of his life at Pandharpur where he died in 1350 A. D. at the ripe 
age of eighty. The Panjabi devotees of Namdev have since maintain¬ 
ed a regular connection with the Maratha land by an annual pilgrimage 
to the mausoleum of the great saint. But the best and the most in¬ 
delible memory of his is enshrined in the hearts of the Sikhs by his 
hymns, called ahhang in Marathi, in the Adi Granth> which has pre¬ 
served them not only for the Sikhs and the followers of Namdev but 
has also helped spread his message far and wide in the world abroad. 

In 1606 Guru Arjan, the compiler and editor of the AdiGranth and the 
organiser of the Sikhs into a compact body, fell a victim to the religious 
fanaticism and political fury of Emperor Jehangir within seven months 
of his accession to the throne. He was only looking for an opportunity 
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to put an end to the religious activities of the Guru, wherein he saw a 

? otential danger to the Moghul empire in India. In his Memoirs, the 
utk-i-Jehangiri, he writes: 

“In Goindwal, which is situated on the bank of the river Biyah 
(fieas ), there was a Hindu named Arjan, in the garb of a Pir and 
Shaikh, so much so that having captivated many simple-hearted 
Hindus, nay even foolish and stupid Muslims, by his ways and 
manners, he had noised himself about as a religious and worldly 
leader. They called him Guru, and from all directions fools and 
fool-worshippers were attracted towards him and expressed full 
faith in him. For three or four generations they had kept this shop 
warm. For years the thought had been presenting itself to me that 
either I should put an end to this false traffic or he should be 
brought into the fold of Islam.” 

The opportunity came to the Emperor when his rebellious son, 
Khusro, crossed the Beas at Goindwal on his way to Lahore and paid 
a visit to the Guru whom he had met previously in the company of his 
grandfather Akbar. Without any enquiry, the Emperor ordered Guru 
Arjan to be put to death with tortures. He himself says : 

“When this came to the ears of my Majesty, and I fully knew 
his heresies, I ordered that he should be brought into my presence, 
and having handed over his houses, dwelling places and children to 
Murtaza Khan and having confiscated his property, I ordered that 
he should be put to death with tortures.”'* 

This hastened the transformation of the Sikhs into a militant people. 
So far their movement had devoted itself entirely to religious and 
social uplift by education and persuasion. But with the martyrdom of 
Guru Arjan came a stage when they could no longer neglect the 
development of their physical character. If they were to survive and 
were not to be squeezed out of existence under the pressure of 
Mughal imperialism, they must prepare themselves for ‘ a struggle for 
existence ’, thought Guru Hargobind, the sixth Guru. The Great 
Moghul had evidently decided to suppress and smother the Sikh move¬ 
ment by ‘ putting an end in his own words, to the activities of the 
Sikh Gurus. He had ordered the chief of the movement, the Saint and 
scholar Guru Arjan, to be subjected to Yasa and Siyasat —torturous 
death. And the Guru had undergone all this like a true martyr. 

The sixth Guru, Hargobind, on his accession to the gaddi of Guru- 
ship relegated the customary rosary to the treasury and wore a sword in 
his girdle saying, “My Seli (or rosary) shall be a sword-belt.” 
Arrayed in martial style himself, he ordered his Sikhs to bring offer¬ 
ings of arms and horses instead of money. Soon afterwards he laid the 
foundations of the Takt Akal Banga, commonly called the Akal Takht, 

12. Tuzh-i-Jehangiri , Niwal Kishore, Lucknow, p. 35. 
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in the precincts of the Darbar Sahib ( Golden Temple) at Amritsar in 
the style of a royal balcony. He was fond of wrestling, and of riding 
and hunting, in addition to the propagation of Sikhism. He thus be* 
came a warrior-saint and a saint-warrior. And on one occasion, when 
his tutor Bhai Buddha, on seeing him in military harness, mildly 
remonstrated with him, the young Guru replied/*...In the Guru’s house 
religion and worldly enjoyment shall be combined—the cauldron to 
supply the poor and needy and the scimitar to smite the oppressors.” 11 
Encouraged by Guru Hargobind’s precept and example, hundreds 
of adventurous Sikh young men gathered round him and offered to die 
for their religion. Emperor Jehangir was alarmed to hear of the Guru’s 
preparations and sent him as a state-prisoner to the fort of Gwalior. He 
was, however, released after some time at the intercession of a Muslim 
saint, Mian Mir. 

Some time after the death of Jehangir, Guru Hargobind found him¬ 
self in armed conflict with the armies of the Imperial agents in the 
Panjab with varying results. He was then a full-fledged general, and 
Mohsin Fani, a contemporary author, who knew the Guru fairly well, 
tells us in his Dabistan-uMazahib : 

” The Guru had seven hundred horses in his stables and three 
hundred cavaliers, and sixty artillery-men were always in his 
service. Of these, a number lived by trade, service and [other] 
occupations. Every one who absconded from any place sought his 
protection.” 

Traditional religionists and Sadhus found it difficult to reconcile the 
two seemingly opposite phases of Guru Hargobind’s life. The appa¬ 
rent irreconcilability became the subject of a very interesting talk bet¬ 
ween Guru Hargobind and the Maratha saint Ramdas when the two met 
at Srinagar in about 1634. 

The following anecdote appears in the thirty-ninth Sakhi of the 
Partjah Sakhin —a Punjabi Gurumukhi manuscript in the possession of 
the writer:— 

c< Once the Guru was staying in Kashmir. There came a Sadhu to 
see him. He was a Deccani, Ramdas by name. Riding a horse, the 
Guru had returned from a hunt. Many Sikhs were there with him. He 
asked him, * I bad heard you occupied the gaddi of Guru Nanak. Guru 
Nanak was a tyagi Sadhu —a saint who had renounced the world. You 
are wearing arms and keeping an army and horses. You have called 
yourself Sacha Padshah —a True King. What sort of a Sadhu are you ? 9 
Guru Hargobind said : 4 Internally a hermit, and externally a prince ; 

arms mean protection for the poor and destruction for the tyrant. Baba 
Nanak had not renounced the world but had renounced Maya , the self 


13. Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion , IV-4. 
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and ego.’ Ramdas was pleased (to hear this) and said, 'This has 
appealed to my mind.’ ” 14 

This Deccani saint was the well-known Samartha Ramdas, the reli¬ 
gious preceptor of Chhatrapati Shivaji. The words of Guru Hargobind 
touched his inner chords. His spontaneous reaction that ‘this has 
appealed to my mind’ is indicative of the sympathetic response of his 
mind. It seems to have been brought home to him that spiritual life 
could be reconciled to temporal life without in any way jeopardising 
the saintliness of the person. He found in the words of the Guru an 
expression of his own inner spirit. His own people, the Marathas, 
were not dissimilar in physical set-up and mental attitude to those of 
the Panjab. Both were children of the Renaissance in India. The 
infusion of a similar spirit in them would, as well, he seems to have 
visualised, raise them to their full-stature and enable them, in due 
course, to squeeze out the intolerant Mughal in collaboration with the 
Sikhs from the north. 

Hanumant Swami in his Shri Samarthanchi Bakhar, p. 22-23, 
however, gives a different account of the talk between the two saints. 
Having been satisfied with the replies of Swami Ramdas, the Sikh 
Guru, whose name is not mentioned in the Bahhar, is said to have asked 
for Anugrah (translated as grace, Guru-mantra or initiation). Ramdas 
told the Guru in reply that he had already been initiated, that there 
was no difference between the two Guru-mantras and that he should 
worship Shri Rama. On the insistence of the Guru, however, Swami 
Ramdas is said to have given him an ochre-coloured garment and a rosary. 

Guru Hargobind’s asking for Anugrah (if translated as Guru-mantra) 
from Swami Ramdas is improbable at the very face of it. He was him¬ 
self the head of the Sikh religion with lakhs of followers. As to the 
ochre-coloured garment and rosary, they can only be taken as tokens of 
friendship from Shri Ramdas. The Guru had relegated the rosary of his 
own ancestors to the treasury at the time of his accession to the gaddi. 

On his return to the Deccan, Ramdas ‘established a chain of monas¬ 
teries throughout the land, where physical education was imparted with 
special attention to the formation of physical strength and character’. 
He found in Shivaji a promising Maratha Chief imbued with religious 
spirit and dedicated to the emancipation of his people from Muslim 

14. q* gs sO it Gfc ^ i i 

*tt «rro i g^ ^ sflf q* sresn* i srnr 

<q<m *ft • JtSR star $ QftffWT w g* q* 1 st % \ ««5W g^ 
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qft tfqtsmr, i qi«n sipw tsmn tqtOmr «n, thrift 
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oppression. He admired the zeal of his hero for political power, and, in 

due course, threw the weight of his own saintly character on his side# 

The combination of the political power of Shivaji and the spiritual 

persuasion of Ramdasand some other Maratha bhaktas at last resulted 
in the establishment of Maratha power which played a very prominent 

part in the freedom of India from the Muslim yoke. 

The last of the Gurus in the chain of these relations was the tenth 
Guru, Gobind Singh, who completed the process of Sikh evolution in 
the Khalsa and created a new people of them, not only in their exter¬ 
nal form but also in their discipline and outlook of life. Born at Patna 
in Bihar in 1668, he spent most of his life in the Shivalik Hills of the 
Panjab. He was only a child of seven when his father Guru Tegh 
Bahadur was executed in 1675 at Delhi under the orders of Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The Hindu Hill Chiefs made a common cause with the 
Mughals in the suppression of the Sikhs, and Guru Gobind Singh had 
to fight as many as fourteen battles in selt-defence and for self-preser¬ 
vation. After the death of Aurangzeb, his son and successor Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, however, entered into friendly relations with the Guru 
who accompanied him to the Deccan in pursuance of negotiations for 
peaceful solution of Mughai-Sikh problems* But before these negotiations 
could come to a successful conclusion, the Guru was fatally stabbed 
at Nander by a Pathan from the north. He died there on October 7, 
1708. But his death has left a historical mark on the land of the 
Marathas. It has planted a permanent centre of Sikh pilgrimage on the 
eastern boundary of Maharashtra and has since helped to maintain an 
everlasting contact between the north and south and between two 
martial races of the country. 

At Nander the Guru had also reclaimed a North-Indian Sadhu , 
Madho Das, domiciled in Maharashtra, from the path of Vairag to that 
of militant Sikhsim. During his visit to the Vairagi’s hermitage, he 
clearly perceived what was yet vital in the youthful ascetic, and he 
relumed it with Promethian fire. Madho Das was formally converted 
and baptised into a Khalsa of the Guru under the new name of Banda 
Singh and was commissioned to the Panjab to lead the Sikhs in a 
campaign of liberation. How wonderfully well did he succeed in 1710 
in laying the foundation of the first Sikh kingdom, and of fiscal and 
social reforms of far-reaching consequences, and how smilingly did he 
and his seven hundred companions lay down their lives in 1716 at the 
altar of the Sikh faith, has been narrated at some length in the Life of 
Banda Singh Bahadur. With him ends the first part of the Maratha- 
Sikh relations. 

The second part begins with a clash of interests and a race for 
supermacy in northern India, particularly in the Panjab, the home-land 
of the Sikhs. The Maratha policy of expansion to the north of Delhi 
in the eighteenth century seemed to interfere with the freedom of the 
Sikhs, and this arrayed the two peoples in opposite camps with ultimate 
success for the sons of the soil. But this must be left to be told on 
some other occasion. 
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BAHMANI COINAGE AS A SOURCE 

OF DECCAN HISTORY 

H. K. Sherwani, m. a . ( Oxon.), f.r.h.s., Bar-at-Law, Hyderabad Dn. 

The history of the Bahmani Dynasty, which ruled first at Ahsanabad 
( Gulbargah ) and then at Muhammadabad ( Bidar ) extends from the 
election of the first Bahmani sovereign on September 12, 1347 to about 
1537 which is the date of the last Bahmani coin extant, and it was 
followed next year by the first contemporary mention of the assumption 
of kingship by an 4 Adilshahi ruler, Ibrahim c Adil Shah, in 1538. This 
history is mostly based on chronicles which were compiled largely at 
the courts of the rulers of Bahmani succession states like Bijapur 
and Ahmadnagar, long after the occurrence of some of the events 
which they related, or else at Delhi which was many hundreds 
of miles away and was at least unsympathetic to the very idea 
of the independence of the Deccan. Distance either in point of 
time or space has led to a distortion of dates and even facts, and not 
only are the dates of the accession of the Bahmani sovereigns wrongly 
stated and names and titles wrongly mentioned but the student is be¬ 
wildered by variation of dates and facts from one chronicle to another. 
As is well known, medieval historians base their works to a large extent 
on the fortunes of kings and rulers, and such distortions often lead to a 
distortion of the whole historical background. It is therefore fortunate 
that we possess the coins of practically all the successive BahamanI kings 
right through the two centuries during which they ruled the Deccan, 
and it is well to study these if only to the extent that they furnish a 
corrective to what we find in the chronicles and perhaps add something 
to the information which we otherwise possess. 1 

1. Ferishtah wrote the part of his Gulshan-i-Ibrahlml dealing 
with the history of the Deccan in 1023/1614 at Bijapur long after the 
Bahmanis had ceased to exist as the rulers of the Deccan. Syed 4 All 
Tabajaba compiled his Burh§n-i Ma’§Ir at the bidding of Burhan Nizam 
ShSh of Ahmadnagar in 1591, i. e., a few years before Ferishtah. Ante¬ 
dated to both these is 4 Abdu’l-lah al-Makki’s £afaru’l-Walih which was 
completed in 1565, and though it centres mostly round Gujarat, it is 
quite reliable about the facts connected with the history of the Bahmanis 
to which it is nearer than either of the other two chronicles. Of course 
Barani is contemporary to the events of the early Bahmani history and al¬ 
though there is a wealth of facts which his account contains, still, while deal¬ 
ing with the events in the South, his opinions are at best, one-sided. 
Almost the only work compiled in the Deccan and contemporary to the 
facts it contains, is 4 Isimi’s Futuhu s-Salatln, a book of about 12,000 

204 
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The first thing to note is the importance of coinage to the medieval 
State* In the middle ages coinage was regarded as one of the chief 
emblems of royalty, at least at par with the Crown, the Umbrella and 
the Throne, It seems that when a person assumed the insignia of 
royalty he lost no time to order that the coins should be struck in his 
name, and we find coins even of such monarchs as were on the throne for 
just a few weeks or even days. 1 It is therefore almost a truism to say 
that if there is a historical evidence which is entirely contemporary and 
thoroughly trustworthy of the fact or facts it records, it is the 
numismatic evidence, and it is no wonder that it should serve as a 
corrective to many wrong and sometimes very persistent notions and at 
the same time perhaps acts as a kind of touchstone for knowing the 
worth of the chronicles. 

Although the Deccan became independent of the hegemony of 
Delhi in 1346 and a kingdom was set up in the September of that year, 
the BahmanI dynasty was not established till a year later, i.e*, on 
September 12, 1347. 3 Now almost everything connected with the early 
days of the founder of the dynasty is clothed in mystery, and most of 
the facts which are reported, have very little corroboration by any 
contemporary authority. As is well known, Ferishtah is the first to 
relate the story of Hasan’s service with a Brahman of Delhi, his acts of 

verses completed in the 6hort space of about five months on May 14 1350. 
It gives detailed first-hand information regarding the events in the 
Deccan antecedent to and consequent upon the establishment of the 
BahmanI kingdom. 

For BahmanI coins, see Gibbs—Gold and Silver Coins of the BahmanI 
Kingdom, Numismatic Chronicle , 7587; Codrington-Copper Coins of the 
BahmanI Dynasty, Num , Chr ., 7555; Khwajah Muhammad Ahmad-Rare 
and Important Coins of the BahmanI kings, Proceedings of the All India 
Oriental Conference , Patna . 1933 ; Speight-Coins of the BahmanI King- 
dom 1 1slamic Culture , Hyderabad Deccan 1935 . For a general discussion, 
see Sherwani, Mahmud Gawan , the Great Bahmani fVazir , pp. 52-58. 

2. L H. Qureshi Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi p. 72, 
rightly says that the Khutbah or the right to have the name mentioned in 
the Friday sermon, and the Sikkah or the right to coin money, were regard¬ 
ed as royal privileges, and each claimant to the throne and every one who 
tried to carve a kingdom for himself by withstanding the authority of the 
Centre, managed to strike a few pieces to commemorate the event. In 
the Bahmani Deccan we have coins even of monarchs who were “ on the 
throne 99 just for a few weeks, such as Ghiyathu’d-dln Tahamtan (2-4- 
1397—14. 6. 1397 ) and the roi faineant , Wallul’l-lah ( 5. 3.1523-1526). 
The right to coin money may be compared to the modern right to issue 
postage stamps ; for the first thing which almost every new state does 
now-a-days is either to issue new stamps or at least impress the old 
stamps with its seal. 

3. See Sherwani, Antecedents of the Bahmani Kingdom, Journal of 
the Aligarh Historical Research Institute , 1941, p* 1. 
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honesty and valour and finally his introduction to the Crown Prince 
resulting in his being posted to high office in the Deccan. 4 On the 
other hand RafiVd-dln Shiraz! tells us a number of stories of the 
supernatural prophecies relating to the election of Hasan to the throne 
of the Deccan,® The origin of the sobriquet, Gangu as originally 
being the name of GangQ’s master at Delhi has not been repeated after 
Ferishtah, but our later authorities from Ferishtah to the Ma’athir-i- 
Rahlml repeat it as a part of the Sultan’s name.* It is noteworthy that 
the only chronicles which take care not to mention the epithet at all are 
the contemporary ‘ Isa ml and the Ahmadnagar historian ‘.Syed ‘ All 
Tabataba, and it was while translating and epitomising the latter’s 
history, the Burhan-i Ma’athir that Major King cast a doubt on the vera¬ 
city of the story. 

Now if we were to refer to the coins of the first BahmanI we would 
find that ‘ IsamI and Tabataba are perfectly right in not adding on the 
epithet GangQ to the Sultan’s name. The silver coins in the cabinet 
of the Hyderabad Museum read : 

Obv. : A’s-Sultanu’l-A‘zam‘Alau’d-duniya wa’d-din Abu’lMuzaffar 
Bah man Shah a’s-Sultan 

Rev. : Sikandaru’th-thani Yaminu’l-Khilafah Nasiri Amlru’l-Mu’- 

9 * 

minln 

Margin. : Duriba bi hadrat AhsanabSd 758 

The first thing which is clear is that the title of the Sultan was not 
GangQ but ‘AlSu’d-din, and he called himself not Bahmani but Bahman 
Shah, perhaps because he wanted to give his geneologists a chance of 
connecting his name somehow with the great semi-mythical dynasty of 
Bahman and Isfandiyyar of Iran. The title ‘Alau’d-din was no doubt 
adopted out of reverence to the title of the patron of the family, 

4 Alau’d-dln Khiljl, a 9 well as perhaps in order to carry on the tradition 
of an independent Deccan which his brother ‘All Natthu had attempted 
to establish by proclaiming himself as king with the title of i 6 Alau’d- 
d!n Malik Shah at Dharur in 1340. 7 

The obverse of the coin is reminiscent of two titles which the 
sovereign adopted; one was Sikandaru’th-thanl or the Second Alexander, 

4. Ferishtah, Lucknow edition, 1,273, 274. 

5* Rafl'u’d-dln Shiraz!, Tuhfatu l-Muluk> MSS Asafiyah Library, 
Hyderabad Deccan, Tarikh 1061, fol. 6 a. See also Sherwani, Establish¬ 
ment of the Bahmani Dynasty, Journal of Indian History , 1942 p. 286,n.6. 

6. See Sherwani, Gangu Bahmani, J. /. H. y April 1941, p. 91. Also 
see * Abdu'l-lah Chaghta’i Bani-i-Saltnat-i-Bahmaiyah ka nam-o nasab, 
Burhan-magazine , Delhi, December 1941, p. 433. 

7* See Sherwani, Antecedents . p. 14; Tsiml, Futuhu’s-Salifln, 
Agra edition, 463. 
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which is again a repetition of the title of c Alau'd-dIn Khiljl, and 
just as the Khiljl Sultan in the pride of his conquests thought that he 
was the like of the Macedonian king, so Bahman Shah's great ambition 
was to conquer Gujarat, Malwa, and Gwalior and then Delhi itself, i.e., 
virtually the whole of the dominion of the enemy of the Deccan, 
Muhammad Tughluq, and had it not been for the wise counsel of his 
kinsman and Prime Minister, Malik Saifu'd-din Gh5ri he would have 
perhaps wrecked the newly created state in the attempt.® But the title 
on the reverse, YamlnuT-Khilafah, Nasir-i-Amlru'l-Mu'mimn, is inte¬ 
resting for it shows how a mere copyist can commit an error of 
anachronism. The early Bahman! coins are, to a large extent, replicas 
of the Tughluq coins which they replaced, and this explains why 
even before the formal “ permission ” to coin money was given to 
Bahman Shah's son and successor by the 1 Abbas! Khalifah of Egypt, 
al-Mu * tadid bi' 1-lah, the coins of the newly established Kingdom of 
the Deccan could contain the legend, “ Right Hand of the Khilafat, 
Helper of the Commander of the Muslims’' on his coins. 9 The third 
thing noticeable is the name of the mint, Ahsanabad, which was the 
name given to Gulbargah by Bahman Shah, and this corroborated the 
statement in the Burhan and is a corrective of Ferishtah who says that 
the name of the new capital of the Deccan was Hasanabad. 10 

As a matter of fact Ferishtah declares that no coins were struck 
in Bahman! Deccan till the reign of the second of the line, Muhammad 
Shah, although we actually possess coins not only of his father Bahman 
Shah but also of his predecessors in title ‘ Alau'd-dln Malik Shah and 
Nasiru'd-din Isma ‘ il. n Ferishtah's statement regarding the inscrip¬ 
tion on Muhammad's coins is also untrue. He says that Muhammad’s 
tankah, which was nearly a tola in weight, had the kalimah or the 
Muslim creed and the names of the four apostolic Khalifahs on the 


8. See Sherwani, Establishment , p. 288. 

9. For the corresponding Tughluq coins see Thomas, Coins of the 
Patan Kings of Hindustan, London, 1847, p. 46, where the reverse of the 
gold coin of Ghiyathu 4 d-dln Tughluq has an inscription which is identical 
to the inscription of Bahman Shah’s coins, while the inscription on the 
Deogiri tankah of the same Sul^Sn which is dated 721 H. is very similar 
indeed ; this is also reproduced on p. 46. 

10. Ferishtah. 

11. Sherwani, Sultan Muhammad I, Organiser of the Bahmani King¬ 
dom, Journal of the Osmania University , 1351 F., p. 1. For the copper 
coin of * Ali Shah see Rodger, supplement to Thomas, Chronicles of the 
Patan Kings of Delhi. The legend on Isma ‘if s copper coin reads; 

Obv.: N^siru’d-duniya wa'd-din 
Rev.: AbuT-Fath Na§iru'd-d!n ShJh. 

This is reproduced in Speight, p. 292* 
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obverse,' while on the reverse appeared the name of the reigning king 
and the date of the coin. We are also told that the Rayas of Vijaya- 
nagar and Tilanganah instigated the Hindu goldsmiths of Gulbargah to 
melt off the silver and gold coins of the BahmanI kingdom and to 
replace them by the Hons and Prataps of the Hindu states. It is 
stated that it was only after the culprits were duly punished and most 
of them replaced by khattrls of Delhi that the BahmanI coins were 
again allowed a free scope. ,a 

Now if we return to the actual coins of Muhammad I in existence 
todays the information given to us by Ferishtah would prove to be all 
wrong. We have both the gold and the silver tankahs and the copper 
jltal coined by this king, none of which have even a trace of the kalimah 
or the names of the Khallfahs engraved on it. 13 One of the gold tan¬ 
kahs in the cabinet of the Hyderabad Museum reads : 

Obv. : Sultanu’l^Ahd-i wa’z-zaman Haml-yi millat-i Rasuli’r- 
Rahman 

Rev.: Abu’1-Muzaffar.Muhammad Shah ibn-i-Bahman Shaha’s-Sultan 

• * • 

Margin : Duriba hadrat Fathabad 763 14 


12. Ferishtah, I, 282. 

13. It is rather curious that while the kalimah or the names of the 
first four Khallfahs do not appear on the BahmanI coins as supposed 
by Ferishtah, they do appear on corresponding silver coins of Muhammad 
b. Tughluq, where the legend runs : 

Obv.: Al-Muj&hid fi sabili’l-lah Muhammad bin Tughluq Shah, 

Margin : Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, TJ?thman, ‘All. 

Rev. : La ilSh illa’l-lah Muhammad Rasuli’l-lah (the Muslim Creed ) 

Margin: Puriba Hazihi’s-Sikkah fi.’sinati 4 ishrin wa sab‘a mi’a. 

For this see Thomas, Coins of the Patan Kings , p. 54. In his later 
work, the Chronicle of the Patan Kings of Delhi, 1871, p. £08, E. Thomas 
gives a transcription of a similar gold tankah which he says is unique, 
struck at “ Daru^-lslam,” dated 727 H. 


14. The Report of the Hyderabad Archaelogical Department , 1333 F. % 
p. 52-53, says that Fathabad is probably a honorific name for Dharur; but 
as a matter of fact Dharur did not acquire that name till the reign of 
the Emperor Shah ]ah§n. Fathabad long remained a mystery, and while 
there were a number of places known by that name all over the country 
all seemed to be improbable. The difficulty in the way of the identi¬ 
fication of this place, which was important enough to possess a mint, was 
solved for the first time by the writer in his book, Mahmud Gawan , the 
Great Bahmani Wazir , p. 58, and he confesses his obligation to the late 
Professor Hodivala who helped him to unravel the mystery. Aa a matter 
of fact it was Daulatabad which was renamed Fathabad after the sub¬ 
jugation of the stronghold of Kaliyajii, and this is fully vouchsafed by 
Burhan, 17. There are a number of Fathabad coins in existence, of which 
two are in the Hyderabad Museum, two in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, and two in the British Museum, sll belonging to the reign of 
Muhammad Shfth I. In fairness to Captain Tarapore of Hyderabad refer* 
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The silver tankah reads : 

Obv. : as in the gold tankah . 

Rev. : Muhammad Shah a’s-Sultan ibnu’s-SultJn. 

Margin : Duriba bi hadrat Ah$an2bad 771. 

Now it is noticeable that the inscription on the obverse has no 
reference to the 1 Abbas! Khalffah as is found on Bahman Sh2h’s coins. 
This is the more remarkable, for it was when Muhammad Sh5h s 
mother was on a pilgrimage to Mecca in 761-62/1360-61 that she procured 
a formal sanction from the 4 Abbas! Khalifah of Egypt Al-Mu‘tadid bi' U 
lah that it would be legal for her son Muhammad I to coin money in 
his own name as also to have his name mentioned in Friday sermons. 
Although the so-called Khalifah was a mere prisoner in his own palace 
in Cairo, he was much revered in the lands of Islam as the possessor of 
the mantle of the Apostle, and the Muslim rulers of India were always 
happy to be invested in his name especially if they felt any danger 
from any quarter. It seems that just at this time there was a fear of an 
invasion from Delhi at the instance of Kanya Nayaka, ruler of Tilan- 
gana, and this sanction, coupled with a letter from the Khalifah to 
Sultan Fir5z Tughluq of Delhi may probably have eased the situation. 
Now it is strange that in spite of this definite sanction on the act of the 
Khalifah there is no reference to it in Muhammad’s coins. It seems 
that while the mother was anxious to strengthen the hands of her son, 
the son himself felt strong enough to withstand his enemies without any 
reference to a nominal Khalifah in distant Egypt and did not like to 
inscribe his subordination to him in his coins at all. He rather men¬ 
tioned his subordination to the Almighty by mentioning himself on the 
obverse of his Tankah as 41 the defender of the religion of the Merciful 
God/’ while from the mundane point of view he chose to affix to his 
name the high sounding titles of “the Sultan of the epoch and of 
the age/’ 

The inscription on the reverse further corroborated the evidence 
furnished by his father’s coinage that the title of the first king of the 
dynasty was Bahman Shah, not Gangu Bahmani. It is again noticeable 
that the inscription on the coins of some of the later SultSns have the 
epithet 4 Bahmani’ after their names, but this denotes only that they 
belonged to the dynasty founded by Bahman Shah. 

ence might be made to his article of the discovery of the Fathabid Mint, 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India , 1945, p. 47, the rejoinder 
of the present writer in the same Journal, 1946, p. 177, and his reply on 
the next page. As a matter of fact while the book on Mahmud Giwan 
was actually published in January 1942, it was in the press in March of 
1941 and mentioned by the Presidents of the Indian History Congress and 
of the All-India Oriental Conference held in December 1941, as advanced 
copies had already arrived from the Allahabad publishers. 

15. Fer. 1.285. 

P.V.-14 
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Apart from the information gleaned from the coins that the acces¬ 
sion title of Muhammad’s son and successor, Mujahid, was ‘AlSu’d- 
dln after the accession title of his grandfather, 1 ' there is nothing to 
note till we come to the fifth of the line whose name is given by 
Ferishtah as MahmQd Shah. 17 Now we possess both the gold and 
silver coins of this peace-loving and learned monarch of the Deccan 
whose twenty years’ rule is marked, among other things, by invita¬ 
tions to many prominent men of learning from over the seas to come 
to the Deccan and enrich the land by their presence, and we find 
among such persons the name of the world-famed Persian poet 
Khwajah Hafiz of Shiraz. In spite of the king’s eminence in the 
world of learning there have been doubts even as regards his correct 
name as well as his parentage, and these doubts were apparently 
created by a divergence in the statements of Ferishtah and Syed ‘ All 
Tabataba. But a reading of his coins, which have exceptionally 
clear inscriptions, is enough to set these doubts at rest. His coins 
read as follows 

Gold tankah: 

Obv. : Sultanu’l-‘Ahad-iwa’z-Zaman Abu’l-Mu?affar 

Rev. : Muhammad Shah a’s-Sultan ibnu’s-Sultan 

* * * 

Margin : Duriba bi hadrat-i-Ahsanabad 775 

Silver tankah : 

Obv.: A’n-Nasir li dini’d-dayyan al-Idami li ahli’l-Iman 

Rev. : al-Wathiq bi ta’idfr-Rafiman abQ’l-Muzaffar Muhammad 
Shah a’s-Sul^an 

Margin : Duriba hadrat-i-Ahsanabad 781 

Copper fuls: 

Obv. : ‘Abd-i-Ma‘bGd 

Re.: Muhammad-i MahmQd. 

• • 

Now while the inscription of the tankahs clearly states that the 
name of the king who ruled in 775 and 781 H. was Muhammad Shah, 
the inscription on the copper coin might incline us to believe that 
his name was, after all, Mahmud, especially when Ferishtah tries 
to prove that the name is mentioned in Futuhu’s-Salatln. But 
the FutQhu’s-Salatln, if by this is meant 'Isami’s book, was com¬ 
pleted as early as 750 H., and the only Bahmani whose name 
could naturally be mentioned in it was Bahman Shah whose con- 

16. Speight, 290. 

17. Briggs, History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India » 
II, 285. See also Ferishtah, I, 301. 

18. I have studied the specimens in the Hyderabad Museum; 
Speight, 290, 294, mentions other silver and copper specimens, but he 
does not seem to have recourse to the gold Tsnkan, 
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temporary he was. On the other hand we know definitely from 
?afaru’l-Walih and the Tabaqat-i Akbarshahi as well as from BurhSn-i- 
Ma'asir that the name of the fifth king was Muhammad and that his 
father was the son of the founder of the dynasty named MahmQd. 
This is further corroborated by two inscriptions, one on a wall of the 
AshurWianah at Sagar which was repaired in 793 H. and:where the reg¬ 
nant king is named Muhammad Shah, and the other on a tablet found 
lying near the tomb of Sufi Sarmast where the name of the king is 
identical to the inscription on the copper coin, i.e., Muhammad-i- 
Mahmud. 1 * With this data before us it is easy to solve the mystery of 
the epithet, for the word Muhammad has clearly a genitive ending and 
only signifies that he was the son of Prince Mahmud. 

It is remarkable that while the next two Sultans, both sons of 
Muhammad Shah II, reigned only for seven weeks and five months res¬ 
pectively and were all that time under duress, they managed to coin 
money in their names. The cabinet of the Hyderabad Museum pos¬ 
sesses both the silver and the copper coins of:Ghiyathu’d-d!n Tahamtan 
Shah, which read : 

Silver tankah : 

Obv. : Al-Mustansiq al-llannan abuT-MuzaffarGhiyathu’d-duniya 
wa’d-DIn. 

Rev. ; Tahamtan Shah a’s-Sultan ibnu’s-Sultan 899. 

« i 

Copper fuls : 

Obv. : Al-Mu’ayyaid bi nasri’i-lah. 

Rev. : Tahamtan Shah bin Muhammad Shah. 

The copper fuls of Dawud Shah closely follows Tahamtan's fuls, 10 
and there does not seem to be a silver coin of this king extant. The 
accession title of the first, Ghiyathu’d-DIn, as given by Burhan, is thus 
fully corroborated by his silver coin, while we have to rely solely on the 
evidence of the Burhan that the accession name of his successor, DawQd, 
was ShamsuM-Din. These facts are another instance of the veracity of 
Syed ‘Ali Tabattaba regarding the details about the history of the Deccan 
compared to some other chroniclers, and it is more often than not that 
his statements are corroborated by contemporary numismatic evidence. 

19. Burhan, 36, is clear that the name of the king was Muhammad 
and that he was the son of Mahmud who was himself the 6on of Bahman 
Shah. This is corroborated by Tabaqat-i-Akbarshahi 410, and Zafarul- 
Walihy 160. For the inscriptions see Epigraphia Irtdo-Mosletnica , 
1931-32, pp. 9-12 ; Sir Wolsley Haig ( Cambridge History of India , III # 
384) has reached the correct conclusion with regard to the king’s 
name and has rightly called him Muh&mmad II» 

20. Other specimens in Speight, 294, 
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There is little to note regarding the evidence gleaned from coins 
of the eighth Sul tin, Flrhz, except that his accession title, Taju'd-din, 
as given by Burhin and certain other authorities is confirmed by them. 

The silver tankah reads :— 

Obv. s SultSnu’l-‘Ahd-i wa’z-zaman al-wasiq bi ta’Idi’r-Rahman 

abu’ 1-Muzaffar 

Rev. : Tiju’d-duniya wa’d-din FirDz Shah a’s-Sultan 

Margin : Ahsanabad, 804 11 

As we are aware the capital of the BahmanI kingdom was shifted 
from Afisanabad (Gulbargah) to Bidar which was renamed Muham- 
madabad, by the next Sultan Ahmad Shah I. The change of the capi¬ 
tal was, in a way, a matter of consequence not only for the dynasty 
but also for the general culture of the Deccan. We need not pause 
to examine the story of the fox chasing the dog in the vicinity of 
Bidar as this story is one of those which have been repeated a number 
of times in other contexts as well, 21 and it is a matter of certainty that 
many other considerations must have led the new king who came to 
the throne in 825 H. to have left the old capital of his forefathers and 
built a new one on the salubrious tableland of Bidar. Whatever the 
reasons for this change may have been in the mind of the Sultan there is 
no doubt that it extricated the sovereign from the uncertainties of suc¬ 
cession and the regicide atmosphere of AhsanSbad (Gulbargah ), while 
at the same time it put an end once for all to the TuRhluq tradition in 
government, art and architecture and paved the way to the policy of 
conciliation of the Hindu element of the population and the reaction of 
this policy in almost all aspects of life. It is however strange that in 
spite of the far-reaching significance of this change there is a wide 
divergence between the views of the authorities with regard to the year 
in which the capital was shifted to Bidar. FIroz came to the throne on 
15th, Shawwal 825, but Ferishtah would make him wait for the change 
in the capital till 830 and Syed ‘All Tataba till Rajab 827, while it is 
only Rafi‘u’d-dln Shiraz! who says that the capital was shifted “ imme¬ 
diately after the accession of the Sultan.” 23 

There was little material till lately besides what the chroniclers told 
us to decide when the capital was actually moved to Bidar. We have of 
course the date of the death of the Sultan’s patron and preceptor, Hadrat 
KhwSjah G6s0 Daraz, which took place on 16th Zi’l-Hijjah 825, and 

0 m . m ■■ «i' ■ ■ ■ " — ' ' 1 ■■"■■■ " ' ~ T~ 

21. Other specimens in Speight, 290. Also see, Sherwani, Taju’d- 
dln Flroz and the synthesis of the Bahmani Culture, Neto Indian Anti¬ 
quary, Juty, 1943. 

22. E. g. in the case of the founding of A^madnagar; see Burhan, 
214. 

23. Fer. I, 325 ; BurhSn, 54; Rail ‘u’d-dln Shirts!, fol. 10 a. 
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it was possible to argue that this event may have precipitated the 
decision of the king to change the capital. It was also possible to fix the 
date of this change by the date of the Solha Kharab Mas jid within the 
fort of Bidar, for a tablet has recently been unearthed which definitely 
fixes it to 827,*® and to say that this mosque was one of the nuclear 
buildings erected by the Sultan in preparation for the change. But the 
recent discovery of a MuhammadSbad coin, the earliest of the 
specimens, of the date 827 H., coupled with all this evidence, sets at 
rest any doubt with regard to the actual date of the change of the 
capital. It seems that coins continued to be struck for some time at 
Ahsanabad (Gulbargah), but this may have been symbolic of the 
gradual shifting of the offices and the royal entourage from one place to 
the other. There seems little doubt, however, that definite steps were 
taken in 82711424 which may justify our surmise that this is the date not 
only of the shifting of the capital but, as has been amply proved by the 
course of subsequent history of the Deccan, of the whole character of 
the Bahmani dynasty. 

The coins of the next Sultan, called ‘Alau’d-din by some of out 
chroniclers, is interesting in that they give his full name as ‘Alau’d-din 
Ahmad Shah, thus corroborating the statement of ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq, the 
famous ambassador of the Sultan of Hirat to the court of Vijayanagar, 
and at the same time puts a kind of official stamp on the sainthood of his 
father Shihabu’d-dln Ahmad I.** One of ‘Alau’d-dln Ahmad’s copper 
coins in the cabinet of the Hyderabad Museum reads as follows:— 

Obv. : Al-mutawakkil ‘ala*l-lahi”-Ghani 

Rev. : Ahmad Shah ibn-i Ahmad Shah al-Wall al-Bahmani 859 

The sainthood of Ahmad I is recognised by a large part of the 
population of the Deccan, both Hindu and Muslim, even today, the 
Muslim calling him ‘Hadrat Ahmad Shah Wall’ and the Hindus 'Alama 
Prabhu’. One often sees, especially on the anniversary of the king’s 
death, hordes of Hindus and Muslims, men and women, standing by his 
grave and begging the dead monarch to intercede with the Almighty on 
their behalf, which only shows what a hold the sovereign must have had 
on his people in his lifetime.*® He himself was, one supposes, too modest 


24. Solha Khamb Masjid: Epigraphia Indo-Motl. 1931-32, p. 27, 
where Dr. Ghulam Yazdani discusses the newly discovered MuhammadSbSd 
coin of 827 H. 

25. ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq, Mafia'ti s-Sa'dain, Elliot and Dowson, History 
of India as told by her own Historians , IV, 121. 

26. The culture of those days was 60 much the result of the synthe¬ 
sis of different cultures that it has repercussions in many walks of life 
even after the lapse of many hundred years. It is remarkable that the 
anniversary of the death of Sultin Ahmad ShSh Wall’s death is cele- 
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to have hit sainthood recognised in his lifetime by having his coins 
stamped by the surname Wall and it was left to his son to do so. One 
of the silver tankahs in the cabinet of the Hyderabad Museum reads 

Obv.: As-Sult3nu’l-haHm al-Karlm a’r-ra’Gf ‘ala *ibftdi* 1-lfihi* 1- 

GhanT al-Muhaimanl 

Rev.: Abu’ 1-Muzaffar ‘Alau’d-duniya wa’d-dln Ahmad Shah bin 

Ahmad Shall al-Wali al-Bahmani 

Margin : Duriba ha^rat Muhammadabad 859 17 

There is a certain amount of interest attached to the coins of that 
much maligned monarch, Humayun Shah Bahmanl, who tried to keep 
the peace of his kingdom as long as possible but who had to have 
recourse to harsh measures owing to a sickening recurrence of risings 
and rebellions during the short reign of three and a half years. The 
reverse of one of the copper coins is the only evidence of his accession 
name being the oft-repeated ‘Alau’d-din, as all our chroniclers 
content themselves with calling him “ Humayun ” and some adding on 
the epithet ‘ Zalim ’ or the Cruel. One of the copper coins of this 
monarch in the Hyderabad Museum reads : 

Obv. : Al-mutawwakil ‘ alaT-lahi’l-Qawi al-Ghanl 

Rev. : ‘ Alau’d-duniya wa’n-din Humayun Shah bin Ahmad Shah 

bin Ahmad Sh5h al-Wali al-Bahmani 

Margin : Hadrat Muhammadabad Bidar 862. 

Some of Humayfin’s coins have a curious mistake of date. His 
father died on 10th Sha'ban 862 H., and both according to Ferishtah and 
Ztfaru’l-Walih lie reigned for three years six months and six days, 
while Burhan’s six years and five days is obviously a mistake as he puts 
down 25th. of Ziqa’dah 865 H. as the date of his death, which roughly 
tallies with 28th Muharram 865 of Ferishtah and Zafaru’l-Walih. Now 
there are coins of Humayun with the date 866 stamped on them, which 
is obviously wrong though there is a difference of a just a few weeks 
between the month of Humayun’s death and the beginning of the 
year 866. 18 

brated on the 20th of the lunar month in which the Hindu festival of 
Holi takes place. It is the Jangam or the head of the Lingayats of the 
village Madhyal in the Gulbargah district who comes to Bidar with a large 
concourse of men and camels, enters the sepulchre : every day of the ‘Urs 
with naubat and all other symbols of royalty to the memory of the king, 
blows the conch, crushes the coconut in the approved Hindu fashion and 
according to orthodox Hindu rites, and makes offering of flowers. See 
^ahiru’d-din, Ahmad Shah Wall Bahmanl , p. 166. 

27. Also see Speight, 291. 

28. For ‘AUu’d-din Humayun’s coins, see Speight, 298. The particular 
coin has clearly 866 and not 966 as the Report of the Archaeological 
Department of Hyderabad. 1931-33 says on p. 67. 
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The name of HumiyQo's successor is given by Ferishtah as NifSm 
Sh3h and this is corroborated by Burhanu’l-maathir, but there is no 
doubt that his full name was Ni?amu’d-din Ahmad Shah. This is 
clear from a letter of the great Bahmani wazlr, KhwSjah MabmQd 
GSwin addressed to Shaikh DSwOd envoy of Sultin MabmQd Kbilji 
of MSlwah to the Bahmani court.** It is curious that the coins of this 
youthful monarch do not mention his accession title at all, but only his 
surname Nizam Shah. The copper coin reads ’• 

Obv. : Al-Mustansir bi na§ri’l-lahiT Qawi abu'l-Muzaffar 

Rev. : Ahmad Shah bin Humayun Shah al-Bahmanx 866 

It is interesting to note that scholars who did not happen to have the 
Khwajah’s letters before them thought that 866 H. on some of‘Ahmad’s’ 
coins was perhaps a mistake and really stood for 826 as Ahmad I reign¬ 
ed from 825 to 838. We now know that the full name and title of 
“Nizam Shah’’ of Ferishtah and Burhan was really Ni?amu’d-dln 
Ahmad Shah and that he reigned from about 25th Ziqa‘dah 856 to 13th 
Ziqa‘dah 876, and the coin mentioned above as well as the following 
belongs to his short reign and are quite correctly dated : 

Obv. : A’r-raji bi ta’idi’r-Rahman 

Rev. : Abu’l-Muzaffar Ahmad Shah a’s-Sultan 866 s0 

There is little to glean from the coins of the next Sultan Muham¬ 
mad III whose reign saw at once the height of the power and glory of 
the Bahmani state and the beginning of its end, except that his coins, 
for once, corroborate Ferishtah that his accession title was Shamsu’d- 
dln. 31 The reign was the period of the ministry of Mahmud Gawan who 
excelled as a diplomat, as a soldier, as an administrator and as a man of 
letters of wide renown—in fact in all the walks of life, in only one of 
which it is generally the fortune of any man to enter and perhaps to 
excel. But the Khwajah gave such a strong impulse to the life of the 
Deccan that when he was most cruelly done to death by the orders of his 
master and his erstwhile pupil in a fit of intoxication and frenzy and 
this impulse suddenly ceased, it automatically put an end to the 
heart throb of the State and the structure fell down like a house of 
cards. Muhammad was succeeded by his son Mahmud, a boy barely 
12 years of age, who in his long reign of 36 years managed to put an 
end to any influence which he might have inherited from his father. 

29. Mahmud Gawan, Riatftt'l-Ittsha, Chand b. Husain edit., Hydera¬ 
bad, 1948, letter 19, p. 95. Codrington, Numisamtic Chronicle , 1883, 
p. 100, wrongly ascribes the coin with 866 to Ahmad I who reigned from 
5th Shawwal ; 825 H. to 28th:Rajab, 838 H. as he was not aware of the fact 
that Nizamu d-dln’s surname was also Ahamad. 

30. Ferishtah, I, 347 ; Also see Speight, 301. 

31. Ferishtah, II. 97. 
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He waa succeeded bylhis son Afemad IV who was on the throne for 
three years and was no better than a puppet in the hands of the 
Amir 'All Barid. On his death ‘All put the king’s son ‘Alau’d-din, 
the namesake of the great founder of the kingdom, on the throne, but 
it waa not long before he was deposed and now the kingmaker put 
MabraQd’s son Wallu’l-lah on the meaningless throne. 

There is nothing which can be profitably deduced from the coins 
of these three Sultans, but the coins of the last Bahmanl king, Kaltmu’l- 
15h who was put on the throne in 932/1526, the year of the first battle 
of Panipat, throws a flood of light on the problem of the legal end of 
the Bahmani monarchy as well as on certain other matters, and act as a 
corrective to the chronicles which were compiled at the capitals of 
the succession states fairly long after the dynasty had ceased to exist 
both de jure and de facto. 

As Kalimu’l-lah’s coins run counter to the story of the end of the 
dynasty as given by most of our chroniclers it is necessary to give a 
general background of the events which forced him to leave his capital, 
Muhammadabad( Bidar) and seek refuge elsewhere. For this one has 
to go back to 895/1490 when, so we are told, Malik Ahmad Nizamu’l- 
mulk not only “ declared his independence " entitling himself Sultan 
Ahmad Ni?am Shah Bahri but actually sent messages to Yusuf ‘Adil at 
Bijapur and Fathu’l-lah ‘Imadu’l-Mulk in Berar to follow suite, which 
they are said to have done. 81 The coins will be dealt with later, but 
here it is necessary at the outset, to say that when Sultan Shihabu’d- 
din Mahmud’s name was removed from the Friday sermon at Ahhmad- 
nagar this was regarded as “an act of great disrespect 99 to the Bahmanl 
Sultan, and Malik Ahmad had to reinstate the deleted portions forth- 
wlth. In the same manner Yusuf Adil had to withdraw and reinstate 
the Bahmanl Sultan’s name in the Friday sermons such as circum¬ 
stances permitted. We are also aware that Sultan Mahmud actually 
continued to grant titles, which was definitely an emblem of sove¬ 
reignty at least as late as 923/ 1517. The fourth ruler of Bijapur con¬ 
tinued to call himself by his old Bahmanl title of Majlis-i Rafi ‘Ali 
‘Adil Khan, Minister of the Bahmanl Sultan. 33 Moreover there is 

32. Ferishtah, II. 95. 

33. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 49 , p. 26 ; 
inscription No. 3256 on Khwajah Sumbul’s mosque ; this is dated Shuhur 
Sanah 918 corresponding to 923/1517, and records the bestowal of the title 
“ ‘Adil Khan “ to the ruler. For Shuhur Sanah and its comparative tables 
see the same, p. 93*102. The author, Dr. Nazim, observes that the 
Shuhur Sanah or the Hijri Solar era probably started in 743/1 345 or 744/1346. 
The era was curiously confined only to the Southern India. In the North 
it was Akbar the Great who created the Faslf or the Solar Hijri era by 
calling 993 lunar Hijri, 993 Fa$li Ilahi and beginning the new calculation 
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nothing to show that the first three rulers of Bijapur ever struck 
money in their names, while ‘Abdu’l-lah al-Makki definitely tells us 
that ‘Imadu’l'Mulk of Berar had his Khufbah read for the first time in 
935/1529.* 4 All this leads us to suppose that what happened in 89i 
was that the defiance to the authority of the Bahmants came to be more 
pronounced but the spirit of loyalty to the throne persisted and neither 
Yusuf ‘Adil nor his brother governors really unfurled the banner of 
independence till much later. 39 


Numismatics now come to the rescue as regards the date of the end 
of the dynasty and the final elimination of the legal authority of 
the last Sultan of the line. Kalimu’l-lah is said to have left Bidar 
for good in 934/1528, 3e i. e., two years after Babar's victory over 
Ibrahim Lodi, but we actually possess coins struck in his name as late 
as 9+2 and 943/1536 and 1537, so at least the legal authority of the 
Sultan must have continued and he must have been living then. One 
of the coins of Kalimu’l-lah reads : 


Obv. : Al-mu’ayyid bi nasri 1-lah 
Rev. : Kalimu’-lah a , s-Sultan.952 37 

Of course instances are found elsewhere of coins being struck in the 
name of a sovereign years after his death, and had it not been for two 
remarkable inscriptions found at Bijapur the surmise might have been 
regarded as merely illusory. The first inscription is that affixed to the 
outside wall of the Citadel referring to the capture of Mudgal by 
“ Majlis-i-Rafi* ‘Adil Khan ; it is without date, but we are aware that 
it was after 1529, probably in 1530 that Isma‘irAdil captured the 
Krishna-Tungabhadra doab, including Mudgal, from Achyuta Raya 
who had succeeded his great father Krishna Deva Raya as the ruler of 
Vijayanagar. The other tablet is affixed to a ruined wall near Khwajah 
Sumbul’s mosque and is dated 943/1537, i. e. t the date of the coins 
referred to above, and here the fourth ruler of Bijapur is simply 


as from 29.3.1585 C. It is for this reason that the modern Fasli year in 
vogue in most parts of India for the purpose of collection of rent is 
wrong by about 993/36 or nearly 26£ years. For the commencement of 
the Fa§li llahi era see Abu’l-Fadl, Akbarnamah , Lucknow, 1881, II, 9, 
10,14. 

34. ZafariCl-Walihi 170. 

35. For a general discussion of the topic, see Sherwani, Indepen¬ 
dence of Bahmani Governors. Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress , 1944, p. 256. 

36. Ferishtah, I, 376. 

37. Reproductions of these types of coins are found on PI. XIX of 
Mr. Speight’s article, and the dates are clear from reproductions 29 and 
30 ; he is wrong in reading the date as being 952 H. The type is men¬ 
tioned and commented upon by Mr. Kh. M. Ahmad in his article referred 
to above. 
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referred to as “ Majlis-i-RafT ‘Adil KhSn.” * This last inscription is 
remarkable as its date is identical with the date of KalImu’l*lSh's last 
coin that we possess, and clearly proves the legality of his sovereignty 
till 1537, i. e. nearly forty years after the alleged declaration of the 
independence of the ruler of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. This conclu¬ 
sion is further proved by two other Bijapur inscriptions, one inside the 
southern gateway of the Citadel and the other on the Dakhni * Idgah 
both of which are dated 945/1539, and in both of which the ruler has been 
pleased to call himself * Ibrahim ’ Adil Shah. These inscriptions 
conclusively prove that the Bahmani Sultan whom the ruler of Bijapur 
regarded as his liege lord and was proud to don the title which 
originated in him, was actually living in 943/1537, but must have died 
in or just before 945 when the last inscription was stamped. 

This brings us to the end of the legality of the Bahmani sovereigns 
as the rulers of the Deccan. It will be seen that Bahmani numismatics 
not only add to the evidence regarding one of the most remarkable 
periods of the history of the Deccan but form a corrective to the 
recapitulation of that history by our chroniclers, and at the same time 
help us to evaluate the comparative veracity of their works. 


38. Mem. of the Arch. Survey of India , No. 49, Inscriptions No. 410 
•nd 439. 
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DECLINE OF MARATHA POWER 

Dr. V. G. Dighe, m.a., ph.D., Bombay 

After a century and a half this country has attained independence 
and has been declared a free democratic republic. The political revo¬ 
lution heralds not a mere change of masters, but a change of policies. 
The liberal tradition that has been accepted and fostered in this country 
teaches us to believe that only in a free country can man grow to his full 

stature, that only under a free constitution are produced conditions which 

make for all-round material and moral advance of society. But in the 
midst of turmoil and trouble the preservation of our hard won liberties 
has become our chief concern and we have begun to look round for ways 
and means to secure them. The inquiry to be fruitful must consider 
the historical process by which British rule came to supplant native 
authority. The Marathas were the immediate predecessors of the 
British. It was from them that the latter wrested the sovereignty of 
India. The mind naturally turns to the question why the Marathas 
who defeated the Mughals and looked so formidable in the 18th century, 
should have collapsed and gone down so suddenly before the British. 
Maratha historians would like us to think that upto 1795,upto the battle 
of Kharda, their compatriots went from success to success and every¬ 
thing was allright with their state. The battle of Kharda fought in that 
year is looked on by them as the culminating point of their glorious 
career. On that occasion under the Bhagwa Zenda for the last time 
gathered all the leading chieftains, Sindhia, Holkar, Bhonsle, 
Patwardhan, and sent the Nizam to his doom. Unfortunately in their 
hour of glory died the Peshwa, Sawai Madhav Rao, to be succeeded by 
the imbecile Baji Rao Raghunath. The new Peshwa bore inveterate 
hostility to Nana Phadnis and refused to be guided by his wise counsel. 
With the change in the Peshwaship the wise leadership of Nana Phadnis 
ceased to function ; that minister who had very ably directed the poli¬ 
tics of the State and had resisted British advance for over twenty years, 
no longer controlled the course of affairs which passed into such inept 
and childish hands as those of Baji Rao II and Daulat Rao Sindhia. This 
facile interpretation appears to me to be the result of Palmer’s report 
that with Nana’s death departed all wisdom of the Maratha State. An 
individual, howsoever great in his time, does not entirely control the 
destiny of his country or the course of history. We have to seek for 
other causes to explain the decline and fall of the Maratha Power. 

Various reasons have been suggested ; some would ascribe the end 
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to the total absence of patriotism among the Marathas» their love of 
independent authority, their failure to put commonweal above selfish 
interests, their outmoded weapons and their outworn methods of 
warfare, their neglect of the navy and the failure of their diplomacy 
before the English. In the 17th century the Marathas lacked the 
advantages they had in the next; on all sides they had been surrounded 
by alien powers; yet did they succeed in building up a strong state and 
exhibit qualities of head and heart that are so essential for the rise of a 
nation. It looks like a puzzle that these national virtues should suffer 
a decline in the days of Swaraj, in the period when the Marathas were 
masters of their fate and captains of their souls. Maratha historians 
are wont to write of their history as a cavalcade, as a series of glorious 
successes in the south and in the north. Only in the last chapter do 
they discuss the end of the saga which, they tell us, came as a result of 
treachery, jealousy, cowardice in high place. 

A living historian, a modern luminary of the Poona school, would 
have us believe that the Marathas lost because they were not a martial 
race. His argument is that less than seven thousand Marathas found 
place in the Indian Army of 1930 But whoever has studied the problem 
of the composition of the Indian army under British rule, knows that it 
was a deliberate policy of the British to recruit their military strength 
from the most backward people and the advanced Marathas found little 
favour with the foreign rulers. To understand the causes of the loss of 
their independence by the Marathas a fresh review of Maratha politics 
of the fifty years from 1761 onwards therefore becomes necessary. It 
will enable us to see things in the right perspective and arrive at reason* 
ably valid conclusions. 

By the treaty of Bassein concluded in 1 « c 02, Peshwa Baji Rao barter¬ 
ed away his freedom and became a tributary of the East India Company. 
The treaty was opposed by the Maratha confederacy, but their opposi¬ 
tion proved futile. Sindhia, Bhonsle and Holkar were all defeated and 
made to accept humiliating conditions. A Peshwa continued to rule 
at Poona for the next 16 years but he was a puppet in the hands of the 
Company’s Residents and enjoyed little independent authority. It took 
the Peshwa about 10 years to understand the subordinate position in 
which the treaty placed him and the shackles it put on him. At every 
turn the English urged new limitations on his authority. He was told 
that his disputes with the Nizam, Gaikwad and other neighbours he 
could adjust only through the Company’s mediation ; that his authority 
over his feudatories had ended by the treaty ; that he could not confiscate 
the Saranjams of his jagirdars. The Peshwa urged his friendship for the 
Company to have a free hand in his concerns, protested against the harsh 
and adverse interpretation of the treaty, pleaded ancient practice, but his 
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protests and pleadings had no effect on the Company’s Residents. They 
enmeshed him in their coils and ended his rule altogether in 1818. The 
post<Bassein Maratha history is thus the politics of a tributary state and 
bereft of interest of the earlier years. For our purpose the period from 
1761 to 1802 is the most important which I propose to deal with at length. 

The battle of Panipat is the great dividing line of Maratha History. 
It marks the beginning of a new era for the Marathas. It opens a new 
chapter of their history, brings on new personalities on the scene and 
new problems to be tackled. Till 1760 the Marathas looked invin¬ 
cible, their fortunes were ever in the ascendant, they marched from 
victory to victory. Like Caesar they went, they saw and they conquered. 
Palkhed, Amzera, Jaitpur, Bhopal, Bassein, Damalcheri and Rohil- 
khand were some of the scenes of their glorious victories. From Lahore 
and even beyond, their influence spread far south to Arcot and Trichino- 
poly. Panipat not only halted their forward march but shattered their 
dreams of ever dominating the Indian continent. On that fateful field 
perished fifty thousand seasoned Maratha troops ; the entire military 
stores and camp-equipage were lost and a very large number of non-com¬ 
batants were slaughtered. Not more than five thousand horse—the most 
effective arm of the Maratha army—escaped carnage that day. The 
toll of officer’ class—the Sardars and Silladars—was particularly heavy. 
It is said that there was not a house in Maharastra that did not mourn the 
loss of a relative. Without exaggeration one may say that the 
northern or Hindustan army of the Maratha Empire was annihilated and 
ceased to exist as a fighting force for some time. 

The consequences of the disaster did not long remain concealed 
from friends or foes alike. To build up the mighty expedition that 
Bhau led against the Abdali, the Deccan had been denuded of all its 
best troops. What remained were second line troops—one force of which 
kept watch on the Tungabhadra against Haidar Ali, while another under 
Raghoba took post on the Nizam’s frontier and followed his move¬ 
ments. The country militia and a few infantry kept internal tran¬ 
quility and guarded forts and outstations in the distant corners of the 
empire. Maratha prestige had received a blow when Abdali in the 
previous year drove out their garrisons from the Punjab and defeated 
Sindhia near Delhi. When Bhau’s army was destroyed, the situation 
deteriorated further; Maratha dominion in the north was no longer 
tenable. The northern potentates refused to respect their commands. 
The Jats, the Rajputs, the Bundelas, the Rohillas revolted against 
Maratha rule, and seized their outposts. Najib-ud-daula marched on 
Delhi, and took over the administration in his hands ; the Rajputs talked 
of driving the Marathas south of the Narmada. Maratha dominions in 
the north*—the provinces of Delhi, Agra, Doab, Bundelkhand, Malwa* 
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became aflame with revolts of petty rulers, risings of local militias and 
disturbances of hill tribes an^ the next few years witnessed the shrink¬ 
age of Maratha frontiers and withdrawing of their rule south of the 
Chambal. 

The Peshwa Balaji Rao was aware of these coming consequences. 
Reports of revolts in Bundelkhand and Malwa had already reached him. 
He likewise knew that his southern neighbours were watching the tita¬ 
nic struggle with no friendly eye. When therefore the news of the dis¬ 
aster at Panipat reached him, the blow dazed him and broke his heart. 
From Malwa he returned to his capital to die mourning for his son and 
cousin. 

The death of Balaji Rao introduced further complications and in¬ 
creased the gravity of the situation. His confidant and counsellor, the 
Bhau, was no more. His son Madhav Rao was a mere boy in his teens. 
His younger brother Raghoba was the sole elderly survivor in the 
family. Void of all qualities of leadership except boundless ambition, 
this man of a weak and vacillating mind, posed now as the saviour 
of the Maratha cause and tried to seize all authority in his hands. 
This brought him in conflict with the party loyal to young Madhav Rao, 
the legitimate successor. Domestic discord and the aggression 
of his southern neighbours thus left the Peshwa powerless to attend 
to other matters. 

At Panipat the Peshwa had staked his all and as a result suffered 
very heavy losses in defeat. His treasury at Poona was altogether 
empty and to meet his day-to-day requirements his successor was forc¬ 
ed to sell away gold and silver ware of domestic use. Madhav Rao’s 
entire career was spent in resisting the encroachments of Haider Ali 
and the Nizam and quelling the revolt of his uncle. The Peshwa had 
little time to attend to affairs of Hindustan ; his authority over his great 
feudatories Sindhia, Holkar, Gaikwad, suffered a steady decline in con¬ 
sequence. These chieftains assumed a new tone of independence in 
their dealings and followed policies which often were in marked diver¬ 
gence to those of the Poona Durbar. Had the young Peshwa lived 
longer by a few years he might have succeeded in subduing his chiefs 
to their former subordination ; but his premature death removed the 
possibility of restraining the fissiparous tendency. 

This fissure in Maratha politics became all the more glaring in the 
period from 1772 to 1802. After 1772 the most important event was the 
murder of Peshwa Narayan Rao who had succeeded his brother only 
eight months ago, and the first Anglo-Maratha war arising out of it. It 
is not necessary for our purpose to trace the origin of this conflict nor 
follow its course. We are concerned with its results. The war ended in 
1782 December; the parties surrendered each others 9 conquests except 
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Salsette retained by the Company. Raghoba was delivered to the Poona 
Ministers. The Marathas had the satisfaction of having gained their point. 
But this is indeed a superficial view of the event. What we cannot put 
aside is that the English had fought successfully against the leading 
country powers single-handed and grimly held their own in the contest. 
This naturally raised British prestige in the Indian continent. From 
the war the English emerged with increased strength and enhanced 
reputation. Warren Hastings spoke to his Council 44 of the great and 
evident change that had within these few years taken place with regard to 
the Company’s Government in the opinion and disposition of the prin¬ 
cipal powers of Hindustan.” He emphasised that 44 the Company had 
gained proper weight in the political system and the neighbouring states 
who formerly shrank from British advances, were eager to participate in 
their views and to connect their interests with those of the Company.” 

For the Marathas the permanent results were anything but favour¬ 
able. The eight years’ warfare drained the Peshwa’s treasury as never 
before. The huge debts threatened the Poona Court with bankruptcy. 
The minority of the Peshwa and the difficulties that surrounded him on 
all sides encouraged the feudatories to affect greater freedom. They 
began to manage their fiefs as independent states. Sindhia, Holkar, 
Bhonsle, Gaikwad though parts of an organic structure, in practice became 
altogether separate entities and each began to drift as he thought best. 
The disaster of Panipat had administered the first serious blow to the 
Peshwa’s unifying authority. Raghoba’s rivalry for the Peshwaship, his 
revolt, the murder of Narayan Rao, the first Anglo-Maratha war, hasten¬ 
ed the process of dissolution. All the worst evils of the feudalistic 
system now became apparent. After 1782 the Peshwa’s precedence 
over his feudatories ceased. The Peshwa’s authority over the affairs of 
the whole Maratha state became nominal. It was limited to the provin¬ 
ces directly held by him. The feudatories no longer his subordinates, 
carried out his mandates or defied them as it suited their interests. 
Sindhia, Holkar, Gaikwad, Bhonsle became separate powers like the 
five kingdoms that sprang from the Bahamani Empire. 

Another important event during this period that calls our attention 
is the rise of Mahadji Sindhia and the ascendancy established by him at 
the Mughal court. At the king’s invitation Sindhia accepted the 
administration of the Delhi court thus fulfilling the quest the Marathas 
had followed over half a century. His army disciplined under Euro¬ 
pean soldiers crushed the refractory Mughal element, Muhammad Beg 
Hamdani, Ismail Beg, Ghulam Qadir. The Rajput chiefs had long 
withheld tribute from the king. Sindhia invaded their territory on the 
plea of reducing them to submission. In a series of battles marked by 
sanguinary fighting, at Lalsot, Patan, Merta, Rajput resistance was 
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broken. From Patiala to Mysore Maratha ascendancy became an 
accepted fact, Sindhia’s achievements were proclaimed by his 
contemporaries as great national victories and fulfilment of Maratha 
power. Later historians have acquiesced in the view. But a 
closer attention to this Delhi adventure of Sindhia, compels us to 
revise our ideas about the whole episode. Let us put some significant 
queries : Were Sindhia’s conquests aimed at giving his power greater 
preponderance or at giving greater stability to Maratha power ? Did 
the change, brought about by Sindhia’s battalions in the Maratha 
method of warfare, prove beneficial or otherwise ? 

It was one of the primary objectives of Maratha policy to obtain 
for themselves the ministership of the Mughal Emperor and thus secure 
effective control of affairs at Delhi. Some look on this diplomatic 
move of Sindhia as triumph of Maratha astuteness, while others think of 
it as chains which the Marathas riveted round themselves fora glittering 
bauble. In 1718 Shahu declaring himself a servant of the Mughal 
Crown, obtained Swaraj, Chauth and Sardeshmukhi of the provinces 
of the Deccan. In 1736 Baji Rao I obtained the Subhedari of Malwa on 
the same condition. In 1752 the Marathas practically, on the same 
lines, agreed to defend the Mughal Empire against aggression. In 1771 
Marathas once more turned their face to Delhi, invited the King back to 
his capital from Allahabad where he had remained under English pro¬ 
tection. Before they could settle down they had to abandon the ven¬ 
ture and return to Poona. Mahadji Sindhia ultimately succeeded in 
taking the reins of imperial administration in his hands thus fulfilling 
the primary objective of Maratha policy. 

There was besides utter anarchy and confusion in Delhi and the 
poor King had to seek a strong ally to keep him on the throne. If 
Sindhia had declined the offer, the English were sure to step in. Resi¬ 
dent Brown was already scheming in Delhi and instigating the Mughal 
faction to invite the Company. It was plain to all that the contest for the 
suzerainty of India now lay between the Marathas and the English. 
Seizing control of Delhi affairs was the only effective way for halting 
the forward march of the English. He who holds Hindustan, meaning 
northern India, holds the key to the suzerainty of India, is a self-evi¬ 
dent truth. Mahadji deserves all the praise bestowed on him by his¬ 
torians for having realised this truth and followed it up boldly. 

But the Delhi adventure of Sindhia raises a number of issues with 
far reaching effects on the main trends of Maratha politics. It directly 
affected the cordial relations that had existed between Nana Phadnis 
and Mahadji, the two main props of the Maratha State. Nana Phadnis 
could not well realise the importance of occupying Delhi to stop 
British advance. He was jealous of Sindhia’s increase of power and 
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suspected him of entertaining secret ambition to supplant him m his 
authority at Poona. This adverse attitude prevented Nana from 
extending sincere co-operation to Sindhia in his plans of northern 
conquest. Mahadji resented Nana’s attempts at thwarting his plans 
by encouraging his rivals and withholding timely aid. The nv ®; r y 
between the two statesmen is evident in their correspondence w ic 
however they were wise not to allow to break into open rupture, ut 
feelings between the two parties were running high and the differences 
came to pervade both the Peshwa’s Court at Poona and Sindhia s in 
Hindustan. After Mahadji 1 s death they assumed serious proportions. 
His successor Daulat Rao Sindhia ejected Nana and his party from 
the Poona Court and wrecked terrible vengeance on his rivals. D. • 
Sindhia lacked the wisdom, moderation and foresight of the illustrious 
Mahadji, and the Maratha country suffered the worst form of snare y 
and rapacity resulting from a feudal regime when the ruling aut o- 
rity is in feeble hands. Daulat Rao Sindhia and Baji Rao Raghunat 
took devilish delight in persecuting Nana’s followers. Their wea t 
was seized, some were thrown into jail, some blown from guns w i c 
those who could, fled to the protection of the English who took full 
advantage of the discord in the Poona Government. 

There is another aspect of the Delhi episode that deserves our^ at¬ 
tention. Mahadji Sindhia in the name of the King called on the Rajput 
Rajas to pay arrears of tribute outstanding for a quarter of a century. 
Such a demand had little relation to facts. The King’s authority had 
long ceased to function. The country of the Rajputs is practically a 
semi-desert stretching over hundreds of miles. How could the Rajas 
meet demands for tribute amounting to crores of rupees when their 
land produced so little ? The Raja9 of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Mar- 
war all leagued against Sindhia to meet his overwhelming demands. 
The Rajput campaign lasted over five years. Both parties fought with 
grim determination. Though ultimately De Boigne’s trained battalions 
broke Rajput resistance, it left a rancorous feeling in^ Rajput hearts 
which a century and half has not yet succeeded in effacing. 1 he Raj¬ 
puts who had been one of the sustaining powers of the Mughal empire 
became the worst enemies of the Marathas. There are proverbs preva¬ 
lent in North India which testify to the great hatred the Rajputs culti- 
vated from this time for their co-religionists from the sout h-~^ e 
Marathas. JFor illustration I will quote one “ W*1 ufa WTf I 

fog mm wi meaning that in India there are three blood¬ 

suckers, the louce, the bed bug and the Maratha. 

It is said that the main objective of the Marathas in the 
eighteenth century was the establishment of Hindu sovereignty of 
India. If that was really so, Sindhia’s treatment of the Rajputs is a 
sad commentary on his sagacity# ThetMarathas when once they crossed 

P.V.-15 
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the Narmada northwards always behaved as if they were in foreign, 
unfriendly territories, which were to be subjected to their demands of 
Chauth and Sardeshmukhi. Rajwade, the Maratha historian, has remark¬ 
ed that the Peshwas did not seem to have established institutions to win 
over to their cause of the peoples of Karnatak, Dravidisthan, 

Gujarat, Rajputana, Bundelkhand. They ruled these lands by their 
sword and diplomacy. The people of these provinces could not bring 
themselves to look on the Marathas as in any way different from t e 
Muslim conquerors. The result was that between the Maratha rulers and 
their non-Maratha subjects, feeling of loyalty or gratitude was wanting 
and the popular support to Maratha rule was altogether absent. e 
people threw off the Peshwa’s yoke at the first sign of his enemy. 

Mahadji Sindhia adopted on a large scale the European method of 
warfare with disciplined battalions and artillery abandoning the o 
tactics which had made Maratha light cavalry the terror of t eir 
enemies. The subject of the effectiveness of the two methods had 
aroused considerable heat and we may with profit touch on it for a 
while. That the gun has a longer range and is far more destructive than 
either the sword or the spear is self-evident and the man who has to 
choose between the two will always show his preference for the fire¬ 
arm. A superficial view of the subject suggests that the adoption of the 
new method and new weapons by the Marathas was a move in the right 
direction. They could not have made a better choice. “Once men 
are taught the modern methods of fighting and given new equipment, 
they become invincible to old type armies. The dazzling successes of 
the small armies of Dupleix and Bussy against overwhelming numbers 
surprised native rulers and made them fall for this new mode of war¬ 
fare. Trained armies under European officers became the craze of the 
day.” The army organised on European model is no doubt very effi¬ 
cient, but it is a costly and delicate weapon and presupposes a high 
degree of knowledge of Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and a highly 
developed industry. It is dangerous to depend on foreign adventurers 
in matters vital to the defence of the country. A backward country can 
fight back better with irregulars against a highly disciplined force as was 
evidenced by the war in Afghanistan or the Boer war. Regular troops 
and cannon hampered those rapid marches and manoeuvres of light-armed 
cavalry, the dashing charges and dexterous retreats which had for a 
hundred years won for the Marathas their victories over the unwieldy 
Mughal armies and had on occasions perplexed and discomfited the 
English commanders. All military history has shown that for a rough 
backward people by far the best chance of successfully resisting a small 
well-trained force lies in irregular evasive warfare. The new system 
rendered the Marathas irresistible for their native antagonists, but 
proved harmful when they were matched against their serious oppo- 
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nentg. Munro spoke of the new change as 1 dressing the soldiery for 
slaughter. 9 The reliance placed by Maratha chiefs on their trained 
battalions led to the neglect of the cavalry arm ; the result was, once 

their trained battalions were beaten, there was nothing left except 
capitulation. 

There is neither room nor need here to discuss the allies' war with 
Tipu Sultan or Baji Rao’s accession to the Peshwaship. The initiative 
of the tripartite campaign from first to last remained with the English. 
The role of the Poona Court, if not of the camp-follower, was no better 
than that of a subordinate ally. It cannot escape the charge of want 
of prudence in helping its rival to crush its enemy. Baji Rao's accession 
to the Musnad laid bare all the weaknesses in Maratha character and 
the drawbacks in their constitution. 

Powerful feudatories commenced war on each other and on the 
Peshwa. Their armies plundered and pillaged at will. The country 
witnessed all the horrors of civil war. The anarchy, misrule, dis¬ 
order in the Deccan invited the British to invade Maratha country. 
Wellesley was, since 1800, massing troops at Harihar, Parenda, Baroda, 
Cawnpore. Once the Peshwa had accepted British alliance, Wellesley 
sent forward the armies ordering Sindhia, Holkar to quit Poona and 
move beyond the Narmada. This was a direct challenge to Sindhia’s 
supremacy in the Deccan. Sindhia, Bhonsle, Holkar tried to patch up 
their differences and put up a united front, but British diplomacy 
proved too clever for them and never lost the initiative. The armies of 
Sindhia and Bhonsle were soundly beaten at Assye, Argoan, Laswari, 
Agra. Holkar joined the fray later after the defeat of Sindhia and 
Bhonsle. He was a skilful soldier and showed greater understanding^ 
the old manoeuvres. He called on his compatriots and other Indian 
powers to join him in the holy war against the foreigners. Though 
there was general sympathy for his cause there was little active res¬ 
ponse. Holkar protracted the struggle for a while but the result was 
never in doubt. The magnificent edifice raised by Shivaji and Baji Rao I 
collapsed with a crash. The Co.'s Directors in England, doubtful of 
the result of the contest with the Marathas, had cautioned their servants 
against involving the Company in war with them. But the Governor 
General and soldiers of the Company on the spot, their servants in 

India, knew the situation better and forced the issues in defiance of 
the orders from home. 

The end of Maratha power thus came not suddenly ; the situation 
was deteriorating over decades but nobody seemed able to stop it. As 
remarked by Rajwade neither sword nor the old-type Maratha diplo¬ 
macy could avert it. The situation demanded an appeal to higher 
values of life, called for moral regeneration of society, for its organisa¬ 
tion on a new basis* The Saints of Maharashtra had in earlier centuries 
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prepared the ground, preached a simpler religion based on Bhakti, had 
taught men that before Him all were equal. They preached the gospel 
that men should seek Him in their daily life submitting themselves 
completely to His will in all their activities. “Their lives and teach¬ 
ings elevated the national conception of man’s spiritual nature and 
shook the whole of caste intolerance. This religious movement made 
the nation more humane and at the same time more prone to hold to¬ 
gether by mutual toleration. It tended to raise it to a higher level of 
capacity, both in thought and action and prepared it to take the lead in 
wresting its freedom from foreign rulers.’’ 

The teachings of the Saints challenged priestly domination and 
showed little respect for the old ritual; they brought a message of new 
hope to society and knit the people closer. All castes and communities 
under Shivaji’s leadership united in the great national adventure. With 
the rise of the Peshwas, orthodoxy asserted itself once more. The 
simple democratic faith preached by the Saints which had made the 
country vigorous faded into the background. All the rituals were re¬ 
vived with caste distinctions and caste privileges ; the priestly class 
came to dominate not only the religious and social life of the people 
but obtained control of the administration as well. A very large 
share of the national income came to be squandered on the mainten¬ 
ance of temples and monasteries. “ All the distinguishing features 
of purely sacerdotal or caste ascendency characterized the close of the 
century and introduced a demoralization of which a few people have 
any correct idea.” All this points to the demoralization that had set 
in in the Maratha society at the end of 18th century. The ruling class 
had become altogether decadent, ignorant, corrupt, pleasure-seeking 
and Baji Rao and Daulat Rao Sindhia were no exceptions but typical 
representatives of this society. The writings of Gopal Hari Deshmukh, 
known as Lokahitawadi, convey a faithful picture of the demoralized 
community of the day. Maratha society steeped in mediaeval dark¬ 
ness, could never hope to compete with its viogorous rival who had 
taken to modern science and modern ways of life. 

If Maratha history has a lesson to teach it is that a country to have its 
place in the comity of nations can never afford to turn its back on light 
and progress, on the higher moral laws. Life in Maharashtra in the 
17th century was young, vigorous, full of faith and idealism. At the 
end of the next century a darkness descended on the land. Our 
leaders and thinkers have to be careful that the new Secular State we 
have proclaimed, allows freedom of thought and expression and offers 
equal opportunities and equal justice to all, irrespective of class and 
community ; for preserving cultural traditions means neither revivalism 
nor repression of new ways of life. That way lies ruin. 
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ASSOCIATION OF SEETA AND PC§AN IN RGVEDA 
AND ITS ASTRONOMICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

B. R. Kulkarni, b. a., Dhulia 

It has been pointed out elsewhere 1 that the present-day Hindu 
life reveals several customs and rites which seem to he deeply rooted in 
antiquity and can be traced in the Rgveda. 

It is to point out one more such example and read its significance 
from the antiquarian’s stand-point that this short paper is presented. 

There is a prayer 2 in RV IV. 57. 6, 7 addressed to Seeta the 
presiding deity of corn-fields. In the first stanza viz. 6 the word Seeta 
leaves no doubt about it and the second stanza too seems to be addressed 
to her from the context and the mention of the word Seeta. Sayana- 
carya in his commentary takes the second verse to be addressed to 
something else and thinks it to be 4 dyau.’ 3 But from the clear and 
straight flow of description we are inclined to accept that it is addressed 
to Seeta 4 and none else as is also suggested by SarvanukramanL 

Seeta as a presiding deity of the corn-field is known not only to 
Rgveda but also to Puranic literature. 5 It has grown into a mythological 
personality retaining its original significance. 6 However, apart from dif- 
erent charming accounts of Seeta available from sources other than the Rg¬ 
veda there is one more unwritten yet equally important source 7 that helps 
one to detect the continuous flow of cultural current from the Vedic 
times to the present day and to measure the time span in terms of years. 

In Khandesh when the sowing of wheat is finished a little feast is 
arranged in the field and before feasting the farmer brings some branch¬ 
es of the Arka plant (Calatropis Gigantea) (in Marathi, Rui), and 
after driving his sowing implement diagonally for say 10 paces towards 

1. ( i ) Arctic Home in the Vedas by Tilak. 

(ii) Traces of the Arctic Home in the Present-day Hindu Life by 

B. R. Kulkarni. 

2. gw w i 

tffcrr ft ’ifig nt 'jqrf i 

HI Ji: WIrftT SSTgrWgmT HHTg. II * II 

3. Commentary of Sayanacarya on RV 4.57. 8 HI «l: WHcft is ex¬ 
plained as HI Hi: W^Tcft . 

4. Preface of Siyanacarya to Sukta 57. 

5. Vide : Prachina Charitrakosha by Chitrav. 6. Ibid. 

7. Ahirani Language and Culture ( in Marathi ) by B. R. Kulkarni, 
page 41. 
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the centre of the field, plants the branch there and worships it as usual. 
This is called Seeta. It is a general practice in Khandesh and Hindu 
farmers never fail to do it. 

This practice about the deity Seeta gives us a good clue to translate 
Seeta from Rgveda as the deity and nothing else as Sayanacarya has done. 

In the light of this practice when we look at the meaning of the 
second verse mentioned above we are now inclined to see that Indraand 
Pft$an, two more powerful gods, are prayed to lend their helping hand in 
making the annual Goddess Seeta more fruitful. Indra should hold her 
and Pusan should give her to the worshippers and she should be more 
and more fruitful every year. 

This is what it will mean. In this interpretation the association 
of Seeta with Pusan becomes very significant. Vedic idea about the 
god Pusan is quite in consonance with the growth of corn and product 
of fields.® Besides this god is represented by a star-group called 
Revati. 8 9 Pusan is requested to give Seeta to the world and this can be 
the outcome of the simultaneous rise of the particular star-group and the 
commencement of the sowing season. Otherwise apart from and above 
Indra who governed rains, there can be no necessity for asking Pusan 
to give Seeta. 

So to reduce the whole problem in a sentence it seems that as 
suggested by this Vedic evidence, the rise of Pusan — the Revati 
Nakshatra was once coeval with and a signal for sowing wheat. 

This statement can be worked out to disclose the time that 
elapsed after this natural phenomenon. 

RISE OF REVATI 

In order to ascertain the antiquity, the rise of Revati ought to be 

taken achronycal, that is, rising at sun-set. 10 And it must be linked 

with a season. Wheat grows even in summer but only in northern 

latitudes like England having peculiar islandie position. From the 

Vedic tradition it is safer to suppose it to be the autumnal rains which 

produced wheat because in the Vedas Sharada occupies a very popular 
place and in Avesta too Sharada means rains. 

So after this sifting we get that the achronycal rise of Revati and 
the autumnal equinox were occurring at one time. 

The backward distance of the point of autumnal equinox from the 
Revati star-group at present is roughly 20 degrees. This much pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxial point can take place in nearly 1400 years. 

But to ascertain the Vedic antiquity one must add at least one 
round of it i.e. 24000 years. 

8 . Vide : Note No. 5. above. 

9. TTr l h. . 4-4-10 ; all other versions of Yajurveda 
also mention it. 

10. Vide : Lagna System of the Vedanga Jyotisha or An Obsolete 
Indo-Iranian Time-measure by B. R. Kulkarni. 
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MOHAMEDAN EMPERORS AND THE JAIN SAINTS 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Jodhpur 

Though India has recently suffered a great loss in the form of its 
partition, owing to the religious jealousies of its two largest communi¬ 
ties, yet there was a time when even the Mohammedan Emperors were 
ready to pay respects to pious and learned persons irrespective of 
their caste and creed. 

We give below the translation of one Farman and one Sanad which 
were given to some Jain Gurus (saints ) and are at present in the posse¬ 
ssion of Bhattarak Rajavaidya Guran Pt. Udayachandraji of Chanod (in 
Marwar ), a well known physician of Jodhpur and the head of the line 
of those saints. 

FARMAN 


This was issued by Emperor Mohammadshah in his 22nd regnal 
year (1152 A. H. ) and is dated 8th March 1740. A. D. It states :— 

Shri Babaji Sri Gnan Sagar Svamiji and.Swami were granted the 

privilege of taking on every crop one rupee and a cocoanut from every 
house belonging to any Hindu or Muslim in the Suba of Ajmer and 
particularly from every Bania and Jati of the aforesaid Suba. This 
privilege was extended to generation after generation , and it is also 
regranted by Mohammad Shah Badshah Ghazi on the 20th Zilhij in the 
22nd regnal year (The seal bears 1133 A. h. ). 

SANAD 


This was issued under the seal of Maharaja Bijayasinghji of Jodh¬ 
pur, who ruled from 1752 to 1793 a. d. The date of this Sanad is missing. 
This states:— 


According to the orders contained in all the Imperial Farmans of 
Emperor Aurangzeb, Mohammad Farrukhsiyar, Mohammad Shah and 
Ahmad Shah, etc. all the honours and treatments have been accorded to 
Jagat Guru Acharaj Sri Jinchandra Deva Suriji, Sri Jinsukh Suriji, Sri 
Jinraj Suriji, Sri Ratna Suriji, Sri Kamalsagar Suriji and Shri Jinsenji 
Dev, who at the time of giving audience, were honoured with “Dandot,” 
Salutations, Takhta-i-khas, Takhta-i-Ravan,Chhatar, Sayagir.Khasa, Palki, 
Morchhal, Chanvar, gold and silver Chharis and Singhasan-(golden Chair). 
Their honours and privileges should be kept continued. All castes of 
Hindus and Mohammedans etc. should give them welcome by ‘Pagmanda* 
( spreading of carpets on their way ) on their arrival in the city and 
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show their respect by doing ‘Dandot’ and Salutations. People should 
not disobey these orders and should continue to pay one rupee and one 
cocoanut as an annual present from each house on every crop and every 
year. This custom of India should be kept in force without fail. 
Particularly all castes of Hindus and Mohammedans, etc. should pay 
respect to Sri Jagat-Guru and regard him as their teacher and if any of 
the above castes commit any fault, the respected Guru is at liberty to 
punish him according to his religious laws or he may even pardon him. 
All the Rajas of ancient times viz, Raja Vikramaditya and Salivahan etc. 
all Chakravarti Rajas. Maharajas, like Sri Jayachand, who had under his 

command great armies and Maharaja.Chauhan' and all the Rajas, 

big and small, who used to have due regards for the Gurus of their own 
accord paid greater respect to their Gurus. Maharaja Ajit Singhji and 
Sri Maharaja Abhayasinghji and Sri Bada Maharajaji* had also accorded 
the same honour and respect as mentioned in the Badshahi Farmans to 
both Jagat-Guru Sri Binayasagarji and Jagat-Guru Sri Hemrajji Dev. 
And Parvanas and Khas-Ruqqas be issued to this effect stipulating that 
they should be implicitly obeyed. The Junior Chela should obey the 
order of the Senior Chela. 

This Sanad shows that even Emperors Aurangzeb, Farrukhsiyar, 
Mohammadshah and Ahmad Shah also granted the same privileges to 
the saints of this branch. 


1. Peshaps Prithviraj, the famous Chauhan ruler. 

2. Maharaja Bakhatsinghji of Marwar. 
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THE INDIGENOUS TENURES AND 
THE UNIFICATION OF MAHARASHTRA DURING 

MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

Dr. V. T. Gune, m.a., Ph D., Dharampur. 

The indigenous tenures which shaped the growth of Maharashtra 
as a nation during the medieval period were as follows:— 

( i ) The Watan tenure 

(ii) The Thalakari or Mirasi tenure 

(iii) The Upari tenure 

(i ) The Watan Tenure : — The word ‘watan' seems to be of Arabic 
origin, meaning ‘ country, native country, place of residence, home.* 1 

As gathered from the watan-papers themselves the word signifies 
the benefits accruing to a person from an indigenous hereditary office, 
or office itself, such as those of Deshamukh, Deshapande, Mokadam, 
Kulkarni and Joshi. 2 Thus from the highest officers of a district or 
Paragana—Deshamukh and Deshapande, down to the Balutas (village 
artisans ) of the village establishment, all are Watandars and enjoyed 
the rights and perquisites of their Watans according to the practice of 
the locality. 3 Some times the word is used in connection with the 
Mirasi tenure of a Mirasdar ( free holder ) as a Watan Miras ’, but 
when so used, it seems to be only confirmatory of the meaning of the 
word Miras. 4 

The Watan tenure is chiefly an office tenure. Watandars such as 
Deshamukh, Deshapande, Mokadam, Kulkarni, Shete-Mahajan, held 
lands known as the ‘ Watani Inam ’ (emoluments for the services to be 
performed), while the Balutas in most of the cases received their pay¬ 
ment only in kind. Thus land was not the invariable concommitant of 
the Watan tenure. The real cause for attraction towards Watan was, 
however, the position that a Watandar enjoyed in the community, by 

ym - — ■ ■■ ■« ■"» 4 - 1 11 

1. Wilson s Glossary , p. 557. 

2. SCS 5. 857,921 and 922. MIS 17.12. Shri S. P. No. 423. SCS 
4.692. B1MA (1834) p. 56. Bavada Daftar I. 9. 

3. MIS 18 8 and EIP( 1826) IV, p.655. 

4. ASS 3.306, ELP (1826) IV, p. 587. 
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receiving his rights and perquisites from the common people ( Uuq 
Rayat Nisbat, VW fasror) due to the Watan and not merely the 
land.® 

It appears that the Watandars or officers and servants of the para¬ 
gana, Tarf, Kasba or Peth ( market place ) and village communities 
(Gota), were jointly known as the Deshak, under the Hindu Rajas. 
But the original native term for the Watan tenure seems to have be¬ 
come completely obsolete under the Sultans of the Deccan. 5 6 

( ii) The Thalakari or Mirasi Tenure—The Thalakari Tenure —The 
word Thalakari is derived from the Sanskrit ‘Sthala/ meaning the place 
or a specified piece of land. From the old Thalazadas 7 8 it seems that the 
original settler of a village who brought the land under cultivation be¬ 
came the natural proprietor of the land as Manu says, u The land 
belongs to the clearer of the wood ,, 8 and was popularly known as 
4 Thalakari/ The Thalazadas help us to infer that the principle of 
hereditary rights on land was in vogue even during the Hindu period 
and the tenure might have been known as the 4 Thalakari tenure/ 9 

The Mirasi Tenure — 

The word Miras is derived from Arabic. ‘The term is used 
especially in the south of India to signify lands held by absolute 
hereditary proprietorship/ 10 


5. For rights and perquisites of different Watans and the customary 
dues cf. MIS 20.175 ; ASS 1.141., ASS 3.307, 124, 127; SL 2.69, 74 etc. 

6. The Deshak ( )—The term ‘Deshak’ signifies the chief 

Watandars or executive officers of the native local institution of admini¬ 
stration the ‘GOTA/ whether of a Paragana, Tarf, Kasba or Peth and 
village, such as Deshamukh, Deshapande, Mokadam, Kulkarni, Shete, 
Mahajan and sometimes includes in it even the other petty Watandars or 
servants of the communities such as the Balutas of a village or khooms of 
a Peth, cf. DCV. The Paragana Deshak: Nos. 2, 6, 13, 33, 35, 66, 73, 88, 
126-28. The Tarf Deshak: Nos. 37, 79, 89, 21, 71, 90. The Kasba 

Deshak: Nos. 44, 113, 116, 135. The Deshak of a fort: Nos. 20, 43, 58, 
62, 63. The Shete Mahajan mentioned under the Deshak: ibid Nos. 37, 
71, 116, etc. The Mokadam, Kulkarni and the Balutas included in the 
Deshak : Nos. 37, 43, 44, 58, etc. Thus the Deshak is a constituent 
part of the local institution of the GOTA and not an independent institu¬ 
tion as some previous writers on the subject have observed. 

7. Thalaz&da —A list recording the names of tenants with their 
portion of land, cf. SCS 7 67. The ‘Jamav* section of the Peshwa 
Daftar, Poona, includes thousands of such 4 zSdas/ 

8. Manu IX, stanza 44 ; Kane, History of Dharmashdstra Vol. II, 
p. 867. 

9. EIP, op. cit. pp. 531-41, Robertson’s observations on Gatakuli 
lands. 

10. Wilson s Glossary , p. 432. 
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The Mirasi documents brought to light, signify the meaning, of 
the term as positive, permanent and hereditary rights of possession 
on landIt is also applied to the fees and perquisites receivable by 
the officers and servants ( Watandars and Balutas or Khooms) of the 
communities and to hereditary succession to these Watans. 12 

It is probable that the ancient Thalakari tenure was recognised as 
the 4 Mirasi * tenure under the Sultans of the Deccan. 

The Watan tenure as already seen above is an office tenure, while 
the * Mirasi * is a land tenure. 

(m) The Upari Tenure— The Upari or tenant-at-will held land 
on a renewable lease known as Kaulanama, for a short period. The 
Mirasi is a free tenure, while Upari is a servile tenure. The Mirasdar 
as a free man enjoyed an honourable position in the village community, 
while the Upari had to depend upon the will of the government officer 
or a Mirasdar, who granted him permission to cultivate a portion of 
land. 13 It seems from the various 4 Thalazadas * in the Peshwa Daftar, 
Poona, that the Uparis were transformed into Mirasdars within a short 
period, of fifteen or twenty years. 

Thus the hereditary rights and perquisites in offices and services 
(Watans) and in land ( Miras) were the main features of the social land¬ 
scape in Maharashtra during mediaeval period. Geographically such a 
land system was quite essential for the development of agriculture. 
The system was organised on family plan and the Watandars and the 
Mirasdars looked upon themselves as, * gharabh&ti ( or ‘brothers 

by blood relation , and * biradarbhdu ’ (or 4 brothers 


11. SCS 2.94. ASS 3.306. EIP, op. cit, pp. 534ff-translation of the 
original MirSs-patras given by Robertson. 

12. MIS 17.12. Shri S. P. No. 423. SCS 4. 692. SCS 5.921, 922, 
Bawada Daftar I, No. 9. BIMA ( 1834), p. 56. DCV, Nos. 86, 87, 92, 79, 
105. EIP ( 1820 ) Vol. I, pp. 810 - 36, Ellis on Mirasi rights. 

13. EIP ( 1826) IV, p. 426 (para 127). 

The following passage should be noted from the point of view of the 
development of the Upari tenure : 

44 An opinion prevails in the country, that under the Old Hindu 
government all the land was held by Mir§s; and the Uparis were intro¬ 
duced as the old proprietors sank, under the tyranny of the Mahommedans. 
This opinion is supported by the fact that the greater part of fields now 
cultivated by Upari are recorded in the village books as belonging to absent 
proprietors, and affords when combined with circumstances observed in 
other parts of the Peninsula and with the light land tax authorised by 
Manu, a strong presumption that the revenue system under the Hindus^ if 
they had a uniform system, was founded on private property in soil. , — 
Forrest Elphinstone, pp. 279ff. 
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by or in co-partnership/ u And a deliberative body of persons 
holding these tenures was looked upon as a family unit called 
the 1 Gota 9 or 4 family/ 10 The same local group was styled as 
the 4 Daiva 9 ) in Karnatak and the 4 Samasta } (SWRf) or * Samasta 

Mandaiik * (SWEft ) in Goa territory/ 0 This indigenous group, 
whether of a vUllage, Tarf, Kasba or Paragana was autonomous and self- 
sufficient and had jurisdiction over local problems, social, religious, 
economic, administrative and judicial/ 7 The Gota can even make 
grants of Watans and lands which were later on confirmed by the 
government/ 0 Similarly grants made by the government were always 
to be approved of by the Gota/ 9 

14. SCS 3.611. EIP ( 1826) IV, p. 531. DCV, No. 87. 

15. The Gota (ntcT):—The term Gota seems to be derived from the 
Sanskrit 4 Gotra * meaning 4 family * or kinsmen. 

From the analysis of Mahazars(cf. to DCV. ) it implies a kind of 
deliberative body composed of Watandars, Mirasdars and Rayat if any, 
belonging to different castes. As seen above it was organised on family 
plan. But the indigenous system of tenures seems to be the real tie, 
which bound together the members of different castes into an indepen¬ 
dent social and political community. Thus it seems that the Maratha 
society in the 16th and 17th centuries, had developed into a distinct 
political body which was styled as the Gota. The following passages may 
be noted ;— 

(i ) A passage from a letter of Kanohji Raje Prabhavalikar to the 
Dcslrapande of Paragana Indapur :— 

911**1 W35 911*1 sfifa 31lt 3R *<1 q^iq q(§ 

q*W 3St q% 3T359<ni%t jflfct <je*T3 ^ 311*513 9u|. 

qtl<t^(t *(t«q 5)3iq 3% eratfte «trt qt3 3% qqqiq<t qi^l dt 33T 

iiHai * 5 fa% qfa% qqt% swtfta % it^iq<t ^ 33 vsicfta.” 

—SCS 3,611. 

(ii) A passage from a decision (Mahazar) of a dispute between 
M&higude and Rikatne and Yevale about the Mokadam Watan of a vil¬ 
lage Pasarni from Paragana Wai, dated 1667 a.d. — 

“ .. qq* %g;q tit*! auqqqnqr ^?€tq 353 * $*;q 

drafts dti ^ tnf^T qi^t. 353 ^. qr ? 

3% q 3T<ft 331% 3I3cft 3?fq 5^13- 

3nsq ^tq! qi^q anq^r atqmq 

q^ %a?5i. «nq^ ^ 3iar qi^t.” 

—SCS 8.70 (The Diwan was the royal institution of local administration). 

16. DCV Nos. 147-49, 160-161. 

17. “ A Critical Analysis of Mahazars ( A. D. 1400—1800)” by the 
present writer published in the DCV. 

18. DCV Nos.—19, 86, 87, 92, 105; 141, 142 and 144. SCS 8.70. 

19. DCV Nos.—91, 113, 122, 130, 134 and 135. 
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Thus the native system of tenures served as a basis for the local 
institutions of administration and justice and the law of Watan or Miras 
became the law of the land or the * common law of the people 9 
under the Sultans of the Deccan. It led to the unification of the 
masses in Maharashtra and by the end of the 17th Century the Mara- 
tha society developed into a distinct political community having 
jurisdiction over local administration and justice. 
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RITUAL NOTES—A STUDY OF BHARADVAJA 

SRAUTA SUTRA PRASNA VII 

C. G. Kashikar, m.a., Poona 

The Vedic literature forms the earliest source of the knowledge 
of ancient Indian religion and culture. It deals in a comprehensive 
manner with the sacrifice which was the chief religious institution of 
the Vedic Aryans. The sacrifice was the symbol of both the individual 
and social activities of the Vedic people ; it aimed at both the 
physical and metaphysical good of human being. Hence the study 
of the Vedic ritual is essential for the proper understanding of the 
ancient Indian civilization and culture. The main source of these 
studies is evidently the Vedic literature itself edited along scientific 
lines. It is, therefore, necessary to publish the Vedic texts in as 
correct a form as possible. 

The Bharadvaja Srauta Sutra is one of the six Srauta sutras that 
belong to the Taittirlya Samhita of the Krsna Yajurveda. It was 
published in 1934-35 by Dr. Raghu Vira in his Journal of Vedic 
Studies (Vol. I and II) on the basis of Devanagari and Grantha 
MSS. The text in the MSS is unfortunately incomplete. Out of the 
text available in the MSS., a major portion ( PraSnas I-XII, the last in¬ 
complete ) has been printed. The printed text contains, besides other 
subjects, a fraction of the sutra for Agnistoma, while the MSS give a 
complete text of the same. The text is being used for preparing 
the first volume of the SrautakoSa which is being compiled by the 
Vaidika Samshodhana Mandala, Poona. It is found that the text 
requires modifications at certain places where the printed text is 
defective due either to the deficiency of the MSS or to wrong cutting 
of the stltras. The most important source for verifying the text is the 
Apastamba Srauta sutra which is more akin to the Bharadvaja 
sutra. Of all the Srauta sOtras belonging to the Taittirlya school, 
the Baudhayana sOtra is the oldest. The Apastamba sutra is later 
than that and the Bharadvaja sQtra lies between these two. Being 
thus anterior to the Apastamba sQtra, it is an important sutra work for 
the study of Vedic ritual. I have elsewhere' attempted to suggest 

1. Notes on the Bharadvdja Srauta Sutra, Prof. P. K. Code Com¬ 
memoration Volume of the New Indian Antiquary (to be published). 
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corrections in the text of Pradnas VI and VIII of this sQtra, which deal 
with Agnihotrahoma and Caturmasva. In this paper I propose to 
suggest modifications in the text of Praina VII which deals with the 
NirQdha Pa^ubandha sacrifice. For the purpose of understanding the 
Vedic ritual in a correct manner, it is necessary to revise the text not 
only of the Bharadvaja sutra alone, but of all 4rauta sQtras. 

1. Bhar. 7.3.8. JfRrra fTR Hf t RTr B TR fgrfR RJ^R jfa 1 For 

one has to read R£?R. The sQtra advises the Adhvaryu to harden the 
surface of the Uttaravedi with the mantra gRTKT and to sprinkle it with 
water with the mantra 3j*areR. The word 1R1PR does not give the 
requisite meaning. TS and Ap. Sr support the modification (TS 
6.2 7: WRTRftR itxtsr ^r. Ad. Sr 7.4.5 : rt*rrt fcftR ...Rudra- 

datta, the commentator of Ap. Sr explains *tH*R WTSIM ). The 

word R£?R is probably a misprint because a MS of the work in the 
Wai Prajna Patha4ala library gives the reading ST?r?R. 

2. Bhar. 7. 6.1. srar sir 

Rfar sfrtfnwrt arftuf^ R R traft« The correct read¬ 

ing would be RTSflTRTt in place of sfhfRRTT. In fact the correct 
reading was found bv the editor in a MS, but was simply shown 
in the foot-note. The sutra advises as follows : The ritual of 
the Nirudha pa6u sacrifice generally goes on for two days, the preli¬ 
minaries being performed on the former day. If the fire from the 
Garhapatya is carried forward on the Uttaravedi on the former day the 
sacrificial grass is to be procured on the same day immediately after 
offering the oblations called Atimukti. In case the ritual on the former 
day closed with sprinkling the Uttaravedi with water ( Prokfapa ), the 
sacrificial grass is to be procured the other day after the carrying of the 
fire.^ Hence Rt^rrsRt is the right reading, not RT$n*RT. In fact the read¬ 
ing RRffFRl is preferred to RraiTFRT in another place. Bhar. 7. 4. 5. 
reads : sfr^Rf I Here the reading smjPRU 

is rightly relegated to the foot-note. Ap. Sr. 7. 6. 3 also reads RtajPRt 

etc. which Rudradatta renders by saying 9[t%»RRr 

fiiRT. 

3. Bhar. 7. 5. 3-4. rrrrhihrm ra* RRTfvRRrfR *fa[ fta: 

SR ^ it ^ it srntSTRRnt r^ Rirrfilre...s[rrr u v n Here the 

sutras are cut at a wrong place._ They ought to read like this R?&- 

SRRRsftfWRRfit II 3. II RRTf^RrTRTfit fTR: ^R R ffR RR'tRT^’ ! Rfvr 
Rf^RlRRfrT R 3 f Rt%f^R...^frl lig II Their meaning is as follows:—The 
Adhvaryu pours down the earth meant for support while carrying the 
fire towards the Ahavanlya fire-place, on the northern side with the same 
mantra ( namely g^ R Rfa ). As soon as he hears the Hotf 


2. fulfil is a misprint for 
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priest reciting the verse fta: R 7 etc., he places the fire on the 
Sambharas in the Ahavaniya fire-place with the mantra RfT srfitffa etc. 
Ap. Sr supports the modification even though it has. different mantras 
and a different order of ritual. It reads: RRR? Rlfafirfrt 

ftgjfaajrorir riv^r fir ttrt .u rb? irfrrnre.RtRsn^frT Rffonra 

wfc ^mnwn^r...( 7.6.7 to 7.7.1). 

4. After laying the Ahavaniya fire the Adhvaryu offers in it obla¬ 
tions of clarified butter with four mantras. The sutra shows these 
mantras in a peculiar way. It gives the entire first mantra srftwst *iR3 

e t c . Then it gives RTgttTf f RT R5» RR3 JIiTR^ etc., which 

means two mantras, namely RRR=? RRg SRnR.and 

Rsj rr^ Thus there are three mantras in all and the fourth is 

wanting. From Baudhayana sutra 4. 3 we know that the fourth mantra 
is Ran RR3 RRH^ . So it would be reasonable to read the latter 
mantra in Bhar as RPHTTftRT Raft R5j RR3 R3rrag.... In fact such reading 
is found in a MS of the sutra in the Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore. 
The absence of the word R5fl in the printed text may possibly be a 
misprint. A comparison of the sutras of Baudhayana, Bharadvaja and 
Apastamba with regard to the method of prescribing these four mantras 
is worthy of notice. Baudhayana gi^es all these mantras separately 
(i. e. 9Tm^3?sr?rg..., sreg... and * 1 * 13 ...). 

Bharadvaja set them in two separate mantras as mentioned above. 
Apastamba, following the sutra style more closely, put all of them into 
one (i. e. wiFr'rf*Ifg«ft *rsft ). The conclusion of placing 

Bharadvaja between Baudhayana and Apastamba as already mentioned 
is supported by these facts. 

5. Bhar. 7. 7. 4-5. rrc*rrf^r ^rr n » n stsR^nf^awnnj; 

RfOTR.ll H II. These two sutras are wrongly cut. It would be 
correct to read : ^fr sRRRrat s*rrttr**Rojr M « H wtwn^Ht 

RfotRII'sH. The sQtras prescribe that the procedure of taking curds 

(for preparing the Prsadiijya, i. e. a mixture of clarified butter and curds) 
is the same as that of taking the clarified butter, with the exception 
that the curds is not to be put on fire. Henceforward the ritual upto 
the filling of sacrificial spoons ( Ajyagrahana ) is the same as that in the 
Dar$apurnamasesti. Ap. Sr 7. 8.7-8 supports the above correction 
( «TT3*f fSRWT gTR M R R R II 3Tf?T%nT0t«PT TJKR% It ). 



9-10. 3RRTCTR gSfTCTFWl RT RfROjf II 8 II 

II )« II. Here again the sutras are wrongly cut. 
They ought to read : 3 RRRTR fra 5RT5TT^R II A II RT RfTRr Rf*Tt<RT RRTRTf- 
RRRJJ^TR^R 111* II In the Pa4u sacrifice the Adhvaryu priest takes two 
Dubha-blades with^the mantra f*T ?RT and a twig of the Plaksa tree 
with TRRryr^T. With these two things he performs the ceremonial fetch¬ 
ing ( UpakaraQa) of the animal. If the sacrificer desires animals, the 
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Adhvaryu should take such a twig of the Plaksa tree as has many leaves 
and many smaller twigs. If we join the words to the 

former sutra, the later statement becomes void of force. Ap. Sr 7.12.5-6 
puts the same thing in a negative manner : ssrorraf wjrrnfa- 

7. Bhar. 7. 12. 13. arnfh? The sOtra is left incom¬ 

plete probably because the editor could not choose the right word 
for the blank space. The readings in the MSS as noted in 
the footnote are fagssTm, f^n^TTfa. Ap. Sr. 

(7. 16. 2 : 3 * 53 } ) does not give a clue to the right word. 

Another sutra of Ap.Sr., however, proves helpful in formulating the 
right reading out of the abovementioned variants. Ap.Sr, 6.18.2: 

qr^: lays down that the sacrifices while reciting 

the Upasthana mantras at the Agnihotrahoma, should press down the 
heel of his right foot on the floor with a certain mantra if he is desirous 
of the destruction of his enemies. The context of Bhar. 7.12.13 
requires the word which is very much near all the variants. 

The sutra lays down that the Agnldhra priest should crush in the 
northern side of the Samitra chamber the firebrand in his hand which he 
carried there while walking before the sacrificial animal. Fire is to be 
made out of the burning coals lying on the floor after crushing the 
firebrand and the various parts of the animal are then to be boiled 
on it. The firebrand is again to be carried back by the Agnldhra to the 
Ahavaniya fire from which it was taken, after walking with it before 
the omentum of the animal. 

8. Bhar. 7. 13. 6-7. <refr: <mt 11 $ II qrfoRTR 

<TTCT etc. II ll This is a wrong division of the sutras. They 

should really read : STTRcTT* ffcT II * II JWTT <mr 

etc. 11 « ll The mantra STfom* seems to be related to 
the removing of the bond on the neck of the animal. Neither Baudha- 
yana nor Apastamba have utilized any mantra for piercing the bond 
with the one-pronged fork. According to Baudh and Ap. the Adhvaryu 
( accompanied by the yajamana-Ap. ) enters the Samitra chamber with 
this mantra. With another mantra he removes the bond and with a 
third mantra he throws it out. 

9. Bhar. 7. 15. 13-16. ll 11 ^mT^Hnfir 

vnrera srcrgi ^fr^^fii u 11 m 11 ih ii 

qrowft gftfa ^ ii U ii These four 

mantras have to be converted into three as follows : flW*S**J KWDT- 

^rr^rvrmt ^nrrgi nun m 

^frt ^ror^vrrm 11 u 11 m: 

^ ll II The order of the printed stitra9 does not give the correct 
meaning. The revised order advises as follows : After having offered 

P.V.-16 
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the eleventh PraySja offering, the Adhvaryu should recross the sacrificial 
altar and should cause the JuhG spoon to trickle down in the 
Dhruvl spoon if he has to offer the Ajyabhaga offerings, then on the 
Pr?adajya, then on the omentum, but not in the Upabhrt spoon. Then 
he should offer the Ajyabhaga offerings if he so desires. Then he 
should offer the first “ Parivapya ” offering with the mantra 
Ap. Sr 7. 20. 5-9 gives similar procedure. 

10. Bh3r. 7.16.13. etc. For 

the South Indian MSS read *tgw*t which is a better reading. It is again 
verified by an identical sutra occurring elsewhere in this very text 
Wf’Twftwamtnfc wriMl etc. (Bhar 7.14. 1). Both Baudh (4.7 ) 
and Ap. (7. 21. 6) have used this very word in this context. 

11. Bhar. 7. 23. 4. f«tT snftsmiqfrr 

wftre ii « u We have to read in 

place of JTCftaif 0 which seems to be a printing error. Again the pre¬ 
sent sQtra is to be cut into two, the latter beginning with 
No mantra is to be recited while returning with Samidhs in hand. The 
mantra is intended for offering Samidhs in the Ahavanlya 

fire and the other mantra snn is meant for Upasthana. 

12. Bhar. 7. 23. 10. .... The sutra is left incomplete 

and the variants for the omitted text are recorded in foot-note 
probably because the right reading could not be decided. Fortu - 
nately the correct reading is found in a MS at the Tanjore Saras- 
vati Mahal Library which gives the reading The 

readings in the foot-note as well as the reading in the MS of Wai 
Prajna Patha^ala library support the Tanjore reading. The Brahmana 
passage quoted immediately afterwards in support of the sutra also 
supports the above reading. The Brahmaija passage reads : * 

The sOtra lays down that the sacrificer should not eat meat in case a 
year passed without the sacrificer having performed an animal sacrifice.’ 


1. This 
sary Day cele 
(June 1949). 


K , originally in Marathi, was read at the 36th Anniver- 
»n of the Bhirsta Itihisa Saipshodhaka Mapd*l8f Poona 
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KARMA IN THE BHAGAVAD-GlTA 

Dr. G. V. Devasthali, Nasik 

The Bhagavad-gitd (BG.) according to some scholars is the gospel 
of Karma-yoga, though it also brings in other matters such as the 
jfidna-yoga and the bhaktl-yoga side by side with it. In what follows an 
attempt is made to set forth the views of the BG. on karma in the 
words of the BG. itself as far as possible. In doing this naturally we also 
see what attitude the BG. shows towards karma-kapda as a whole and 
also towards the main source of the knowledge thereof viz. the Vedas . 
It shall also be our endeavour to see the value of the different kinds of 
karma and their results, the way, if there is any, of doing karma and yet 
remaining unentangled therein, and also whether karma can and should 
be renounced at all. 

It may be noted at the very outset that the problem of karma is 
very subtle even according to the BG. Even the wise are in doubt as 
regards the exact nature of karma and akarma y and hence the BG. adds 
that one should clearly understand the nature not only of karma and 
akarma , but also of vikarma , and further declares that the way of 
action is unfathomable 1 . Towards the close of the seventh chapter the 
Lord has told Arjuna that those who resort to Him and endeavour to 
attain freedom from bondage of old age and death, know fully the 
Brahman , the adhydtma , and karma also in full 3 . This actuates Arjuna 
to ask what exactly constituted karma A and he is told by the Lord that 
Karma is the name given to visarga (i. e. the creative power ) which 
affects the origin of bhutas and bhavas* This definition of karma as given 
in the BG. is interesting because therein we see how according to the BG. 
karma is responsible for the creation of everything in this universe. 
That karma is the root of all bondage (or samsara) has been stated in the 
BG. more than once*. Thus we see that though the expression karma 

1. f% W& fa.flwfa I 4.16ab 

2. Ufa ^ l 

*Tfa: II 4.17 

% m u 7.29 

4. 8.1 

5. I 8.3cd. 

6 . Cf. I 3.9cd. Also cf. 2.39cd and 

9.28ab where the Lord telle how he may be free from Aleo 

cf. 4.14cd, 14.7cd, etc. 
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has been Used in the BG. in the sense of action or activity, yet it would 
appear that the Lord here is emphasizing its binding power and suggest¬ 
ing thereby that an activity can be designated karma in the real sense of 
the term only so long as it is possessed of the capacity to create bondage 
for the doer. But if we could succeed in divesting it of this capacity, 
then such karma would no longer be karma even as a lion shorn of his 
fangs and claws. On the other hand, even absence of activity i. e. 
apparently doing nothing ( akarma ), if it is accompanied by circumstances 
resulting in bondage, cannot be fittingly called akarma. In fact such 
absence of karma is karma because it results in bondage for the agent* 
This idea about the real nature of karma and also of akarma lies at the 
root of the paradoxical statements in the BG. according to which he who 
sees karma in akarma and vice versa is intelligent 7 ; and such a man 
though doing all sorts of actions is yet doing nothing.® 

We thus see that karma according to the BG. has a twofold aspect 
viz. activity and the binding power which latter, as we shall presently 
see, is dependent on the frame of mind behind the activity. In other 
words these two aspects of karma may be designated external or physi¬ 
cal and internal or psychical respectively. This is what the BG. has 
also stated when it speaks of karma-codana and karma-sangraha. The 
former is said to comprise the three factors viz. jhana, jheya and 
parijMta or the karta as this factor may otherwise be called®. This 
triad appears to signify the urge to action or rather the internal or 
psychical phenomenon of action as distinguished from the actual perfor¬ 
mance of it. Karma-sangraha, on the other hand, is described as 
constituted of the three factors viz. karapa, karma and karta which are 
concerned with the actual performance of the action 10 . The express¬ 
ions karma-codana and karma-sangraha may thus be said to represent 
broadly speaking the psychical and the physical aspects of karma 
respectively. 

It may be interesting here to observe carefully the several adjec¬ 
tives that have been used in the BG. to describe karma and thus get 
some idea of the various kinds of karma envisaged by it. The expre¬ 
ssion idrira is used to denote mere bodily activities, the implication 
being that all such actions are only involuntary. They are done by the 
body alone and not in conjunction with mind or manas or buddhi. In 
other words idrira actions are actions done by man without any attach- 

7. art ^ ^ q: I 

€ g^: H 4.18 

8 . *T: II 4 20cd. 

9 . M <Tffcrrcrr f*fa*rr i I8.l8ab 

10 . ^ I 18.18cd. 
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ment or kartftvdbhimdna. About such actions we are told that they are 
quite unavoidable ; for without them man will find it impossible to 
live’'. It must be observed here that even voluntary actions, if they 
are performed without any attachment or kartftv&bhim&na, would be 
idrira actions ; and we are told that such mere idrira or bodily actions 
have no capacity to create bondage for their agent* Man doing mere 
iarira karma does not incur sin or bondage 11 . 

Corresponding to the threefold division of karma in karma-kaptfa, 
we have in the BG. the division of karmas into two classes viz. niyata 
and the kamya karmas, the naimittika karmas not being referred to 
separately 13 . The niyata karma is a type of karma which is never to be 
abandoned or which has got to be performed. The Lord has emphati¬ 
cally told Arjuna that niyata karmas he must perform ; for karma is 
superior to akarma M ; and has later on declared that abandonment of 
niyata karma is not proper.' 3 It is, however, stated at the same time 
that such karma is to be performed only because it has got to be done as 
once’s duty i. e. without any attachment, without any feeling of pleasure 
or hatred’*. Yajha, dana and tapas are counted among activities of 
this class and it is declared that they are the means of purification to 
the wise’ 7 . Here we find the idea of karma being required for citta- 
iuddhi —an idea which even the BG. appears to have accepted as can be 
inferred from the statement that the yogins perform actions without 
attachment for self-purification’ 8 . The niyata karmas thus are actions 
which are not preceded by any selfish or worldly desire or in fact by any 
desire on the part of the doer, but which only happen to form part of 
his duty and hence alone are performed by him. This distinguishes the 

11. cf. 5T ft TO^ Sf'JIJlft ^13 3.5ab; ^ ^ if 

I 3.8cd ; *1 ^ TOtM-TcI: I 18.1 lab. 

12. snrttt ^4 fsfanitfl foft-wu 4.21 cd. 

13 The TOT, also may be included in the TOT as far as 

the BG. is concerned. For the main point distinguishing these from the 
TOWJ TOTs is that they do not proceed from some selfish desire on the part 

of the agent, but are rather his duty, of course under particular circum¬ 
stances. 
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niyata karmas from the kimya karmas which are actuated by 8 detirt to 
secure some particular result or fruit. The name itself shows that they are 
performed with a view to achieve some kdma. It is only these karmas 
that it is possible to abandon. For we have already seen above that it 
is impossible for man to abandon iarira karmas which are absolutely 
necessary for iarira-ydtra, and also the niyata karmas which are 
obligatory. It, therefore, follows that renunciation (of karma) can 
have scope with reference to kamya karmas only. Hence it is that the 
BG. defines samnydsa as the renunciation of the kamya karmas only 1 
and avers that it is through this samnydsa that one attains perfection in 
actionlessness* 0 , which can never be achieved by merely refraining 
from all activity*’. 

From a different point of view the niyata karma is described as 
iastra-vidhdnokta or svabhdva-niyata. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
chapter the Lord has said that Sastra is the main source of knowing 
what is kdrya and what is akdrya ; and that one should do all actions as 
they have been laid down in the idstra **. This evidently refers to the 
various actions which persons of different classes and stages of life 
are expected to do under different circumstances as laid down in 
iruti and smrti. But on what basis have these duties been assigned to 
man ? The answer to this question is to be found in the expression 
svabhdva-niyata. The Lord has declared that he has created cdtur- 
varqya on the basis of the distinctions of gupakarma 13 . Later on we are 
told in some details the duties of the people of the different castes* 4 ; 
and there it has been asserted that these duties of the different varyas 
are in keeping with their natural characteristics 25 . A man is born with 
an admixture of the three gupas u which makes him naturally fit for these 
karmas only and not others. Thus it would appear that the BG. believes 
that a man is born for particular types of actions and hence these actions 
are designated by it svabhdvaja or svabhdva-niyata or even sahaja (or 
innate ). This belief gives rise to another idea preached in the BG. viz. 
that svadharma, though imperfect, is to be preferred to even well exe- 

19. II 18.2cd. 

20. WRfofe Wit WrrctaTfan’egfa ll 18.49cd. 

21. I 3.4ab. 

22. WTT^JTSr Rffpf ^ I 

frar u 16.24 

23. m nJIsRrfftJTFTST: | 4.13ab 

24. 18.42-44. 

25. ITSFTt ^ qtcfT I 

FTWtwtffc II 18.41 

26. 18.40. 
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cuted paradharma 11 . It is evident that man by nature being adapted to 
the svabhdvaja karma ( i.e. svadharma) will be able to do it more easily 
and with better efficiency than the para-dharma to which he is not so 
adapted. But the main danger in the performance of para-dharma is 
that while doing it one has to abandon his sva-dharma and thus fall a 
prey to raga and dvefa—riga for the para-dharma and dvefa for the sva¬ 
dharma—which are the root of all bondage. This is what the Lord 
means when he exhorts Arjuna saying * para-dharma is dangerous’*'. 
While performing sva-dharma one can be free from riga and dvefa if one 
does it only because it is his duty ; but para-dharma is not niyata and 
hence it is impossible to take to it without at the same time falling into 
the clutches of rSga and dvefa. This very idea is again implied in the 
Lord’s statement that * A wise man neither hates an akuiala karma nor 
is he attached to a kuiala karma ’ ** where the expressions kuiala karma 
and akuiala karma respectively correspond to svanuffhita paradharma 
and vigupa svadharma. 

Yajflartha and madartha are two other adjectives used in the BG. 
to describe karma. The former refers to the activities in connection 
with sacrifices and sacrifices themselves. Now yajHa, as we have seen 
above, is a niyata karma ; and hence it follows that all karmas for yajha 
are also equally niyata. Thus it is obvious that yajil&rtha karma should 
not be abandoned, but should be performed only as one’s duty. If done 
like this, naturally it will not result in any bondage for the performer. 
This is what the Lord has declared saying that this world has its 
bondage in all karmas except those performed for the purposes of 
yajna ®°. One who performs the yajhartha karma is not affected at all 
even though karma is thus performed by him* 1 . Similar is the case with 
what is called madartha karma n . This karma also is done for the Lord 
or is resigned to Him. The agent here does not assume the kartjtva for 
himself and is thus above raga and dvefa. The natural result, therefore, 
is that this karma also is devoid of any power to create any bondage. 

A study of these epithets thus reveals to us the one main principle 
about karma preached^by the BG. viz. that karma results in bondage or is 
unable to do so according as it is or is not performed with rdga and dvefa 
or sahga. This in other words means that the real bandhakatva of karma 
lies not in the physical activity but in the mental attitude accompany* 
ing it—an idea which lies at the basis of some paradoxical statements in 

27. I 3.35ab; 18.47ab 

28. "Siq: WW?: II 3.35cd 

29. «f ^ JTTJW33R1 1 lS.lOab 

30. I 3.9ab 

31. wnwi sflri irfosftoirl ii 4.23cd 

32. Wtfo fsfa foftnre F W fa 11 12. lOcd 
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the BG. as we have noticed above. This very idea becomes clearer 
when we look to what the Lord describes as His divya karma . In the 
fourth chapter the Lord with a view to emphasize the importance of 
karma and at the same time to show the way to do it without creating 
any bondage, has described how He Himself is performing several 
actions, though He has nothing to gain thereby 13 . There we see how 
the Lord is laying stress on the two factors viz. absence of kdma or 
saAga and absence of dvefa . Thus he does not hate karma } nor is He 
attached to it ; but He does it merely because He should. All the acti¬ 
vity of the Lord has been called divyam karma . This, as we can see, 
differs from the actions on the part of an ordinary man ( or laukikam 
karma y as we may call it) in this that the latter is actuated by raga and 
dvefa while the former is not. 

This brings us to the threefold classification of karma adopted in 
the last chapter of the BG. Action that is not accompanied by raga y 
dvefa or attachment and is done without any eye on the fruit thereof, 
and only because it is niyata, is said to be sdttvika 34 ; while that which is 
accompanied by these factors and is carried with great effort and ahan~ 
kara is said to be rajasa . 35 Tdmasa is the name given to the third class 
of karmas which one commits through delusion or infatuation heedless 
of consequences and capacities 36 . This shows how the sdttvika karma 
corresponds to the karma divested of its binding capacity while the other 
two types of karmas cannot but be creative of bondage. At another 
place we are told that sukrta karma (i.e. sattvika karma) yields a 
sdttvika and ntrmala phala while the other two types of karmas result 
in duhkha and ajnana respectively 37 . 

We now come to the question whether karma can and should be 
renounced at all. In this connection it has already been observed that 
according to the BG. renunciation or samnydsa means the abandon¬ 
ment of kdmya karmas only. The other karmas cannot and should not 
be abandoned. The BG. has more than once stated that it is impossi¬ 
ble for man to abandon all karma in toto, and thus attain naifkarmya in 
the literal sense of the term 38 . Perfect naifkarmya y according to the 
BG., is attained by samnydsa which it defines as the abandonment of 

33. 4.6*9. 34. 18. 23 cf. Note 16 above. 
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the kdmya karmas (only )**. It is, however, not unlikely that somebody 
might take the word naifkarmya or samnyasa in a wider sense and try 
to abandon even the niyata karmas along with the kdmya ones. But 
the Lord in no ambiguous terms has declared that such abandonment 
of niyata karmas through fear of fatigue or through delusion is only 
rdjasa or tamasa variety of tydga ; and that one who performs such a 
tyaga cannot reap the fruit of tydga i. e. the sdttvika tyaga* 0 . Hence it 
is that the Lord has in definite terms stated it as his considered 
opinion that yajiia , ddna etc. should be performed without any attach¬ 
ment or desire for fruit 41 . Abandonment of karma-phala constitutes 
the best type of tyaga* 1 or samnyasa ; and those who take to this samnyasa 
do not receive and hence are not bound by the fruit of actions per¬ 
formed by them. It is only to the atydginah that the karmas yield good, 
bad or indifferent results which all ultimately mean bondage for the 
agent 4 *. 

But why should a jndnin perform any action at all? Can he not 
renounce it completely ? The BG. answers this latter question only 
negatively pointing out that even ajfidnin will act under the compel¬ 
ling influence of his prakrti, and that no amount of nigraha or self- 
restraint will enable him to withstand the force of prakrti. For all the 
beings ultimately yield to their prakrti only 44 . If thus a jndnin must 
perform action, what should be his idea in performing it ? For this the 
Lord has described his divyam karma which He does, though He has 
nothing to achieve thereby ; and has added that He does it for loka- 
sangraha. For if He were to abandon all action, His example would 
be followed by all creatures, which ultimately would lead to their 
utter annihilation 45 . It is thus tor laka-sangraha that a jndnin must 
act 4 * and this he has to do apparently in the fashion of an ordinary 
man lest he should cause buddhi-bheda among the ignorant. The main 
point of distinction between the jndnin and the ignorant is that though 

39. See notes 19 and 20 above. 
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both are performing action* the one does them without attachment wMle 
the other doea them with it 47 . 

We shall bring this paper to a close by briefly reviewing the atti¬ 
tude of the BG. towards karma-kaptfa and the source of its knowledge, 
the Veda. We have already seen that yajfia, according to the BG., is 
one of the niyata karmas and should not, therefore, be abandoned. In 
fact yajfias etc., are useful in bringing about self-purification. The 
BG. tells us how yajna was created by the prajdpati along with the 
prajaft with the express desire that it should serve as their wish-yield¬ 
ing cow 44 . It further tells us how the cycle of yajna 49 has been set 
afoot and how it is the duty of every one to keep it going on, so much 
so that one who does not do so lives a sinful life, nay he lives in vain 90 . 
It is also argued that man gets all sorts of enjoyments from the gods ; 
and that it, therefore, behoves man to please the gods, his benefactors 
by offering them sacrifices, so much so that one who enjoys the 
gifts of the gods without giving them at least a part thereof by way of 
yajna is no better than a thief 5 '. Thus the ultimate view is that those 
who act for themselves incur gin while those who act for sacrifice are 
relieved of all sin”. 

It must, however, be noted that the BG. does not rest satisfied with 
this—what may be called the traditional—view about yajna. It subli¬ 
mates the idea of sacrifice and shows how several other phenomena can 
also be given the same name. The ordinary sacrifice is in the BG. 
referred to as dravya-yajna which consists of throwing oblations into 
the fire. Now taking this idea of ‘throwing of something into some¬ 
thing else ’ and applying it to other spheres also, the BG. declares 
that there are several types of yajnas. In the fourth chapter it has des¬ 
cribed several such sacrifices and named some of them as tapa - 
yajna, yogayajita and jnanayajna**. Having thus widened and at the same 
time sublimated the concept of yajna, the BG. at last remarks that 
jndnayajna is superior to dravyayajna ; for with jnana all karma is at an 

47. 3. 25. f. 
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•nd 44 , which only meant that karma performed after jflana (i. e. accom¬ 
panied by proper attitude of mind ) cannot result in bondage and is, 
therefore, as good as non-existing or dead. 

The attitude of the BG. towards the karma-h&tf4 a * n general, how¬ 
ever, is realized when we find the Lord declaring that karma is far 
inferior to buddhi-yoga n or jnana which evidently stands for the right 
type of mental attitude towards karma— the attitude which turns karma 
into akarma and which leads one to the Lord”. Similarly we find the 
Lord referring to persons running after various other deities with a 
view to secure some worldly objects and declaring that they in fact 
serve him only of course in a wrong manner 97 , and that it is from Him 
only that they secure their desired objects 98 . They follow a wrong 
path of worshipping the Lord and the fruit they reap is only ephemeral 98 . 
This very well shows how in the opinion of the BG. karma for some 
selfish end or unaccompanied by the right frame of mind or disinterest¬ 
edness is quite sure to result in bondage and hence inferior to buddhi - 
yoga or jfidtta which leads to freedom from bondage or attainment of 
Godhead 80 . 

As for the Veda we see that the BG. does recognize and emphasize 
its importance as a means of knowing dharma. The Lord has in very 
clear terms told Arjuna that iastra is the authority for deciding what is 
kSrya and what is akarya, and that he should perform actions as they 
have been laid down in the injunctions of the iastra or the Veda 81 . But 
places are not wanting where the BG. appears to speak rather dis¬ 
paragingly about the Veda. T hus Arjuna is told that the Vedas all 
pertain to matter under the purview of the three gupas and that his 
endeavour should be to rise above the gupa$ n . Similarly on the 
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analogy of an udap&na at a place abounding in water it is declared that 
to one who is possessed of knowledge, the Vedas are of little use**. 
In still clearer terms does the BG. put down the Veda or iruti when 
the Lord tells Arjuna that he would attain yoga only when his buddhi 
running hither and thither under the influence of iruti becomes calm 
and stands still 44 . This shows that according to the BG. iruti is a sort 
of hindrance to the attainment of the yoga or summum bonum—an 
idea which is also implied in the two passages referred to above. In 
yet another passage we find the Lord declaring emphatically that it is 
impossible for any one to perceive the viiva-rupa by means of Vedas, 
tapas, yajiia or dana 48 . It can be seen through devotion alone 44 . Even 
jnana is said to yield a result that is superior to the fruit that the Vedas 
etc. are said to yield 47 . From all these passages it is evident 
that while recognizing the due importance of the Vedas, the BG. would 
assert that they ultimately fall short of the final goal or the summum 
bonum 44 which can be attained by reaching a level above them and 
attaining yoga, or jnana, or bhakti ; while its teaching on can be very 
well summarized in one of its own verses : 
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ST. THOMAS’ TOMBS, SKELETONS, AND BODIES 

T. K. Joseph, Travancore 

I. San Thome Cathedral Tomb, Madras 

The best known of the original tombs of the Apostle St. Thomas 
in which he is alleged to have been buried first, is the one some 6 ft. 
below the surface floor, in the centre of the Catholic Cathedral at San 
Thom£ of Mylapore, a suburb of Madras, with a recent Latin inscrip¬ 
tion on a metal plate on the Gospel ( north) side of the tomb, which 
reads:— 

HIC 

Spectabili Referente Veteri Traditione, corpus est humatum 
B. Thomae Apostoli, 

Qui kum diceretur Didymus et unus 
esset de duodcim, 

Lancea transfixus in vicinia 
vitam pro fide effudit 
Magistri 
A. D. 68. 

[ Here is buried according to ancient tradition, the body of St. 
Thomas, Didymus, one of the Twelve, who was transfixed with a lance 
in this vicinity in A. d. 68. ] 

It may be pointed out here that since 1720 A. D., and not before, 
Malabar documents have been giving 72 a. d. as the year of St. 
Thomas’ transfixion with a Sulam (lance) or a murccakkol (pointed 
rod, as in Marggam Kali Song, of 1732) by an Empran (Kanara Brahmin 
pujari) ; and the yet undiscovered, and unproved Tamil “ Caritam " of 
St. Thomas finished in 72 a. d. by a Travancore disciple of his 
is alleged to affirm that the Apostle died precisely “ 84 minutes 
before sunset on 3rd karkadagam 72 A. D.,” the date of death being 
December 21 according to Mylapore. No St. Thomas years at all are 
found in Malabar, or Mylapore documents, or in the records of other 
places, prior to the 18th century. Let us note also that the Latin in¬ 
scription is based merely on “veteri traditione,” which however is 
not found recorded or definitely mentioned before the 13th century, 
the more ancient traditions and documents giving only India, Parthia, 
Iotha (== Iorha, Edessa), or Calamina, vaguely, as the place of the first or 
second burial. 
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The San Thome tomb is now a brick crypt at the bottom of a pit 
some 6 ft. deep, and there are two flights of steps leading to the very 
border of the grave. The pit will usually have some red earth put 
from time to time at the bottom, which pilgrims and others may obtain 
for use in miraculous cures. 

As in the case of the red sands at OriyQr in Ramnad District on 
the Madras side, where John de Britto was martyred in 1693, and in 
the case of the red gravel at Kirkuk in Persia where 10 bishops 
and many other Christians were martyred in 448 a. d. ( vide Hist, 
of Assyrian Church by Wigram, pp. 138, 158), the natural redness of 
the earth put in the San Thome pit is said to be due to blood (of 
St. Thomas.) 

The walls of the crypt are said to be made of large bricks, each 
bearing a special mark like those from modern brickilns. The age of the 
bricks, or the dimensions of the underground crypt have not yet been 
ascertained. The stone slab found at the very bottom during exca¬ 
vation in 1523 may still be in situ, undisturbed. A pair of stone slabs 
above the bones found in the tomb were taken out at that time. Above 
them were 2 layers of bricks. ( Are they the same as the present bricks ?) 

II. Royal Tomb of the Acts 

The earliest extant St. Thomas document (other than the New 
Testament) is the Syriac Gnostic Acts of 200-220 A. D. It says that he 
was, after his prayer to God, killed on a mountain (in about 35 A. D. ) 
outside king Mazdai’s city, with lances by four soldiers of Mazdai (a 
regular Old-Persian name). And “all the brethren ( = Christians) 
wept and wrapped him in beautiful shawls, and many linen cloths, and 
laid him in the tomb in which the ancient kings were buried ”. This 
tomb was probably a cave cut into a rock, or a substantial one made of 
chiselled granite blocks, or burnt bricks of the pre-Christian age, and 
abandoned by kings of a dynasty conquered by the contemporary one 
of Gundaphar, converted by St. Thomas, and identified with the 
Parthian Gudaphar (Gudaphara, Gondo-phares, Vinda-pharna, a. d. 19 
to 55 plus x). 

The Acts adds that after some time when Mazdai, though he hated 
St. Thomas, had to “ go. and open the grave and take one of the bones 
of the Apostle of God and touch ” with it his son, a demoniac, to cure 
him, he “ found not the bones. For one of the brethren (= Christians) 
had taken them away secretly and carried them into the regions of the 
west”. This transfer could not have been to Edessa (Uraha, Urfa), 
where the Gnostic Acts was written in about 200-220 A. D. For it was 
only in 232-3 that the people of Edessa requested (as the Latin Passio 
Thomat, ca . 500 a. d., says ) their conqueror Alexander Severus to get 
from “ the princes of India ” (viz. the Kushans and Sakas and Parthians 
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then in the Indus region) the bones of St. Thomas who was very 
dear to them also (perhaps through his sojourn among them while on his 
way to India in about 30 a . d . from Jerusalem via his own Galilee ). 
“ One of the brethren ”, i. e. one of St. Thomas’ converts in Mazdai’s 
kingdom, probably his son Vizan, or his general Sifur, “ a great man 
throughout all India” ( = the Indus region) had to take the bones 
“secretly” (without the knowledge of Mazdai and his kinsman 
Karish (Persian Koresh, Cyrus) who were his enemies on account of 
the conversion of their wives Tertia and Mygdonia, and others), and 
carry them into the regions of the west (not made known to the author 
of the Acts and others in Edessa), probably because his converts feared 
that the bones would not be safe in his enemy’s kingdom. So they 
were secretly transferred from the royal tomb in Mazdai’s kingdom 
to some place west of it ( and not to Edessa), and safely deposited in 
a royal tomb, or rather in Gundaphar’s palace itself. Later on when 
about 50 A. d. the Kushan invaders drove Gundaphar to the lower 
Indus region the bones must have been taken with him there. 

St. Isidore of Seville, Spain (d. 636) says: “Therefore, this 
Thomas preached to the Parthians and the Medes, up to the furthest 
eastern parts ( ad extremam orientalum plagam ), and there preached the 
Gospel and suffered martyrdom. Indeed being pierced with a lance, 
he died at Calamina, a town of India and was honourably buried there 
on the 12th before the Kalends of January ” ( = Dec. 21). And in his 
Etymologiarum Liber the same author calls the land of the Parthians 
and Medes Parthia, and describes it as extending “ from the Tigris to 
the Indus.” So Calamina of India in the easternmost part of 
Media—Parthia was to him in the Indus region, and not on the East 
Coast of India (according to the later identification by Sir John de 
Mandeville ( 1357-71 ) and Barbosa ( ca 1514). See III, IV, V infra. 

He therefore agrees with the Clementine Recognitions ( 3rd century ), 
and Origen of Alexandria, who in 230 had recorded a tradition that 
St. Thomas went to Parthia (and presumably died there). In St. Thomas* 
days N. W. India (now Pakistan ) was ruled by the Parthian Gondo- 
phares (Gudaphar), and the neighbouring Parthian empire of Persia 
came to an end only in 225, five years before Origen took down the 
above tradition. It must have been current in Alexandria, Palestine, 
Antioch, or Seville, and not in Edessa, which according to the Acts 
said at about the same time as Origen that St. Thomas preached in 
Sandaruk, and then in Gundaphar’s and Mazdai’s Indian kingdoms and 
was killed and buried in the latter ( say, in 33 A. d . ). 

This Sandaruk may be (Alek-) sander -uk, i. e. “Alexandria 
among the Oritae ” founded by Alexander the Great in Baluchistan, 
which in the days of St. Thomas and Origen was under Parthian domi- 
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nation. The Syriac Doctrine of the Apostles too said in the same century 
(about 250, after the bones had reached Edessa from India) that St. 
Thomas was " guide and ruler in the church which he built ” in " India 
and its own countries 99 (viz. the Indus region under Gundaphar and 
Mazdai of the Acts). 

And the city of Calamina in that Indusian India, the most ancient 
India proper, may be Kala-wan, or Kala-ka-Serai in Taxila, Gondopha- 
res* capital city. Kala-wan may be a Persian name, since kala in 
Persian means a castle as in Kala' Atishparastan, the Castle of the Fire- 
Worshippers ; and wan is a suffix as in Khanjar-i-Hundwan, or Hindu- 
wani ( = a hanger of Indian steel), called in Pahlavi polavaten, meaning 
(steel) relating to the Indian city of Pokkaiavata (Pali), Sanskrit 
PushkalSvatl. 


II. A. Is the Acts Mere Fable ? 

As against the unproved first century Caritam and the ‘RampanV 
( = monk’s) Song of 1601, the following points about the Syriac Acts 
of Edessa (200-220 a.d. ) are worth consideration, in spite of the 
condemnation of it by some writers as an apocryphal fable containing 
heretical doctrines. 

1. Dr. F. C. Burkitt of Cambridge, the Syriac scholar and church 
historian, declares after a long period of critical study of the Acts that 
it “ is mostly a work of imagination, based upon a minimum of sober 
history ,” although after a preliminary study and translation of it into 
English he had condemned it as " an elaborate romance, told with 
much skill in the delineation of character ” (in Journal of Theological 
Studies , 1900, pp. 280-90). See Kerala Society Papers , Vol. I, Series 6, 
Trivandrum, 1910, p. 291, col. 1 for his conclusion cited above. From 
col. 2 of the same page, and from his article i St . Thomas 9 in the 1946 
( two ) editions of Ency. Brit . it is seen that he does not include Gunda¬ 
phar in the “ minimum of sober history.” But Gundaphar and Gad are 
now regarded by most scholars as historical. 

2. Karl Schmidt the German scholar who made a special study of 
apocryphal Acts of Thomas, Peter, Paul, Andrew, etc. has given itashis 
conclusion that there must have been a genuine untainted original Acts 
of Thomas also (probably of the first century). 4C Der gnostiche 
Apostelroman ist fur mich ein Phantom says Schmidt, i.e. a Gnostic 
romance of the Apostles is to me a phantom. See Medlycott’s India 
and Thomas , 1905, Preface pp. X and XI. The Gospel of Luke, now 
extant, was garbled by Marcion for heretical purposes. 

3. The Syriac Doctrine of the Apostles (ca.250) says that "what 
Thomas wrote from India 99 (to Edessa, most probably ) and what other 
Apostles also wrote from other places " were received and read in the 
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churches” (of Edessa and other Christian centres ) “ in place, 

like those Triumphs of their Acts, which Luke wrote "(viz. St. 
Luke’s Acts of the Apostles, ca. $5 a.d.^, still extant), “are read, that 

by this the Apostles might be known.” 

St. Thomas’ letter or letters from India must naturally have 
mentioned some first century localities there, and his journeys an 
and the names of the converted kings at least, and they must have been 
familiar to the churches of Edessa and neighbourhood through frequent 
listening to his communication read to them. The genuine &t8 o 
Thomas (now lost) must have taken its details from the above 
communication and probably from other letters sent by his Christians 

about his martyrdom. 

4. The genuine Acts too (say, of about 50 A. D., as St. Thomas 
may have reached India in about 32, and been killed about 33 a. d.) 
must have been read frequently and the particulars in it well known 
in Edessa for 6 or 7 generations when the Gnostics wrote their garbled 
Acts, and regularly read it out. It was impossible therefore 
to alter the Indian or Parthian names and other prominent details in 
the letters and the original Acts without arousing suspicion about the 
genuineness of the new Acts. But we find in this not even one ^of 
the well known South Indian names (Muziris, Brakare, Comorin, 
Purrhon Mountain, Aioi, Kerobothra, Pandya, Kolchis, Kaberis, 
Zora, Maliarpha, &c ), or even a trace of peculiarly South Indian local 
colouring though Medlycott finds it in that Gostic Acts, 

II. B. The Gundaphar Section 

The Gundaphar section of the Acts has been in recent years 
accepted wholly or in part by different writers. 

(a) Rev. Dr. J. N. Farquhar, in his St. Thomas in North India, 
1926, and South India, 1927, written at my instance, and with my 
Engish translation of the Song of 1601, and my express caution about 
its being an unproved document, before him, accepted theSandaruk and 
Gundaphar sections, but rejected the statement that St. Thomas went 
to his next field of labour in a bullock cart. After some correspond¬ 
ence between us he said in his reply of 25th August 1926 thus : I 
recognise that 1 have gone too far in speaking of the two fields of 
Thomas in The Acts as far sundered. I am cutting that out ”( at the 

proof stage). 

But he did not score it out. In fact he could not, because by 
doing so he would be prevented from writing his next paper on St. 
Thomas in South India as already planned. This was published in 1927, 
and both were reviewed by me in The Young Men of India, Calcutta, 
May 1926 and July 1927, the first favourably, but the second adversely. 

P.V.-17 
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He could, in the alternative, have accepted the cart-journey as a fact, 
and rejected the martyrdom there as fiction. 

So he assigned to the Apostle a voyage down the Indus to Pattala, 
at its mouth, and thence by sea to Cranganore, and relied upon the 
unproved Song of 1601 for even the date of landing there, viz, 50 A. d. 

( b) Rev. Fr. H. Heras, S. J., Bombay, in his Two Apostles of 
India (Bartholomew and Thomas), Trichinopoly, 1944, supports 
Dr. Farquhar ( 1926-27), but accepting the cart-journey in the 
Gundaphar section, makes St. Thomas “follow on the wake of—the 
( defeated ) Parthians.to Muthra, Malwa, and Saurastra ( Kathia¬ 
war ) and finally to Konkan.( Kalyan, Thana and Chaul).. 

always announcing.the Gospel.*’ ( p. 39). In Konkan “he 

heard.of St. Bartholomew’s martyrdom ( there ) only some eight 

years before ; .and even he inspected and read.(in 50 a. d. ) the 

old copy of the Gospel of St. Mathew ” 1 2 left there by St. Bartholomew 
( ibid, p. 40). 

Then St. Thomas “ sailed, probably from Kalyan” for Malabar, 
via Socotra 1 ( pp. 40, 42), and landed on the 44 island of Malankara 99 
( no, Malyankara ) west of Muziris in Cranganore, Cochin. ( ibid • p. 43 ). 
For the rest of St. Thomas’ story Fr. Heras relies upon Fr. Roscea’s 
Italian translation ( Rome, 1938) of the Song of 1601, which the trans¬ 
lator 3 styles “ La Leggenda di S. Tomaso Apostolo”, and not history 
( 4< Caritam 99 ). 

3. F. A. D’Cruz, of Mylapore, says : “That the Apostle did visit 
the courts of two kings reigning in India, one of whom may be taken 
for certainty to be Gondophares in the North, while the other...Mazdai 
may reasonably be identified with Mahadeva , a name common enough 


1. But most scholars assign St. Matt. Gospel in Greek to the latter 
part of the first century. And all old writers from Eusebius ( 325) to the 
10th century except St. Jerome alone t are agreed that Bartholomew’s field 
was an 44 India other than St. Ihomas’ India, ” and according to Rufinus, 
4th cent., it was 44 Citerior India adherent to Ethiopia ”, i. e. citerior 
Arabia . There are no Bartholomew documents earlier than Eusebius, 
History See JIH, Aug 1947 to Aug. 1948 on Bartholomew’s India and 
other ancient Indias. 

2. Latter day tradition-mongers assigned to Thomas China, Malacca, 
Germany, Brazil, etc. 

3. In his reply to me from Calicut, Malabar, dated 1-2-1946, Fr. Rocca 
says : 44 I did not add any special historical reference or discussion on 
the author or age of composition 99 of the Song, Neither has Fr. Heras 
considered whether the Song had its existence between 1601 and 1892, and 
whether the first cent. Caritam summarised in the Song in 1601 existed at 
any time, anywhere till this day. No one has yet succeeded in doing so, 
or in producing the MS* Caritam used in 1601, or a later copy of it. 
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among kings of the South Indian dynasties,” (St. Thomas , Madras, 1929 , 
p. 139 ). But Mahadeva as a personal name, or a title was common 
enough among kings and others in North and N. W. India too. “Reason* 
ably”, therefore, Mazdai can be identified with a N. W. Indian king, as 
Mazdai is a good “ Old-Persian ” name, according to Dr. F. C. Burkitt. 

4. Rev. Fr. H. Hosten (d. 1935 ) identifies Sandaruk of the Acts 
with Cranganore in Cochin, and therefore all the incidents in the Gunda- 
phar and Mazdai sections also of the Acts took place in South India. 
Gundaphar he identifies with Kandappa Raja of Mylapore, without 
attempting to show that there was such a king there in St. Thomas’ days. 

5. Dr. P. J. Thomas, of Travancore, in 1924, said that the Cranga- 

nore king Bana Perumal 4 who became a“Bauddha” according to Malabar 
Brahmin accounts, was one converted to Christianity by St. Thomas. 
Fide JR AS, Centenary Supplement, 1924, pp. 213—’23. And to him 
Gundaphar of the Acts is Kandappa Raja of Mylapore, he being “scepti¬ 
cal.about the North Indian apostolate of Thomas,” 5 and convinced 

that the unproved Caritam of 72 A. D., and the Song of 1601 are 
genuine and authentic, as well as other versions—diverse, and mutually 
contradictory—of the Malabar and Mylapore traditions, not found 
recorded earlier, respectively, than the 16th and 13th centuries. 

Dr. Thomas said in his paper of Jan. 1924 “ that the Acts (Syriac ) 

...is but a romance, written with a propagandist (Gnostic) object.*. 

Hardly any of its characters have Indian names, and Bishop Medlycott’s 
attempt at finding in it Indian manners and customs has had little suc¬ 
cess.” Why, if Gundaphar, Gad, Mazdai, Sifur, and Vizan, the princi¬ 
pal characters, were in the Parthian N. W. part of India (now Pakistan), 

4. But the date of that convert Pajji-Vana Perumal is given in 

Malabar Brahmin MSS. as “ rauravam dcva-rajyam’’ ( — Thursday, 

17th Feb. 317 A. d. ). See my article An Indian Christian Date, A. D. 317 
in JIH, April 1948, pp. 27-44. 

5. Vide his article in Young Men of India, Calcutta, Nov. 1927, p. 653, 
and his paper A Hindu Tradition on St. Thomas, Calcutta, 1924, read in 
Jan. 1924 at the sixth meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commi¬ 
ssion, Madras. 

Against Prof. Milne Rae of Madras (The Syrian Church in India, 
Edinburgh, 1892 ) Rao Bahadur Rev. John Kurien, of Travancore, then 
a student of the Professor at Madras Christian College, contended that 
Gundaphar is Khanda-paraSu a South Indian king. When such kings as 
Kandappa Raja and Khanda-paraSu are discovered we shall certainly have 
to consider their claims. 

6. Was the Song of 1601 written in 1892 or before with the object 
of establishing the dates and other details in the various variegated 
versions of the Malabar tradition (found only since the 16th century ), 
on the authority of the alleged contemporary Caritam ( 72 A. o.) and of 
refuting the Muslim claim to the San Thom£ tomb recorded by Marco 
Polo, 1293? 
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it was quite natural that Indian names could not occur in the Syriac 
Acts, or the previous genuine Acts, or in the letters of St. Thomas (and 
others) from that region. Dr. Thomas thinks that the Sy riac Acts is a 
version of the Malabar tradition (of about 200 a. d. ). Then why did 
the Edessene author convert the South Indian names into Parthian or 
Old-Persian, and not into Syrian, or Greek, or Roman ? 

6. Rev. Fr. Bernard, who first published the Song of 1601, identi¬ 
fied (in 1916) Sandaruk with Cranganore, in Cochin, and regarded 
Gundaphar or Gudnaphar as a corrupt form of C5la Perumal ( = the 
Chola king) l See pp. 170—*83 of his Malayalam St. Thomas Christians, 
1916. 7 

7. Rev. Fr. Dr. Placid, of Travancore, remarks on the Acts as fol¬ 
lows in his St. Thomas in South India, Trichinopoly, 1940 :— 

a. “ The Acts also mention the kingdom of Mazdai.as situated 

in the vicinity of that of Gondophares ” (p. 15), and not as “ far sunder¬ 
ed/' as Dr. Farquhar supposed. 

h. “As for Gondophares, he may, or may not be the same as 
Gundaphar” (of the Acts ), p. 15. 

c. “ The presence of his coins in the Kabul region ” (and several 

regions of North India) “ need not argue that he was king there.It 

could very well be that Gondophares was a South Indian king whose 
territory extended as far as North India” ( p. 16), and, let us add, 
Afghanistan. 

But has there been found in South India, or anywhere in the 
Vindhya region any coin of Gondophares, and Gondophares cum 
Gadana, or any intaglio with Gadana’s name (like that in N. W. 
Frontier Province ), or any Gondophares inscription (like the one of 
Takht i-Bahi, N. E. of Peshawar) ? None at all. Let us note that Fr. 
Heras ( Two Apostles, 1944, p. 6 ) takes the mention of Gudnaphar and 
Gad as “ the main point of The ^4rtr...that proves the historicity of the 
Mission of the Apostle to Northern India.” 

Indeed the discovery of the existence in St. Thomas’ days of Gunda- 

7. After some private correspondence between us on the utter lack 
of evidence for the Song or the Caritam, Fr. Bernard published in 1924 in 
English his Brief Sketcn. In this he does not mention the Rampan's Song 
of 1601 as evidence, but in the footnote on page 2 refers to “ The ancient 
Malayalam ballad known as “ Thoma Parvam ’’and " other ancient songs ” 
vaguely. But that Parvam is not the same as the Rampan’s Song of 1601, 
nor the famous Marggam kali Song of 1732 A. d. Nor is it the Viradian 
Song given by him on pp. 5-6 as No. V among VII “ of the numerous 
local evidences attesting the preaching of St. Thomas in South India ” 

( op. cit. pp. 2-7 ). 
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phar and Gadana in the Panjab, and their identification with Gudnaphar 
of the Acts (and ‘‘ Gdna ’* of its Ethiopic* version) have incited the 
advocates of the Song of 1601 and other South Indian documents and 
traditions in Tamil and Malayalam—all dating since the 16th century, 
except the Muslim claim of 1293 and its versions in Marignolli (1348), 
Barbosa (1514) and Diogo ( 1543), to offer such explanations as the above 
(in Nos. 4 to 7). 

III. St. Thomas-Muslim Tomb of 1293 

The third St. Thomas tomb is the one at an unspecified locality 
( probably the San Thome tomb. No. I, ante ) in the Province of Maa- 
bar ( = the Coro-mandel region). Marco Polo heard of it in 1293 while 
he was in Maabar ( perhaps in Pulicat ),* his informant being probably 
some Armenian Christian (and not a Saracen Muslim). See his Travels, 
Bk. Ill, ch. 18 in Yule and Cordier’s edition, Vol. II. 

He was informed of two rival claims thus : “ The Body of Messer 

St. Thomas the Apostle lies in this province of Maabar at a 
certain little town ”(which I suppose was Mylapore).'° “having 
no great population....Both Christians and Saracens, however, 
greatly frequent it in pilgrimage....The Christians who go thither 
in pilgrimage take of the earth from the place where the saint was 
killed ” (and not where he was buried inside his hermitage) “ and give a 
portion thereof to any one who is sick of a quartan or a tertian fever ; 
and by the power of God and of St. Thomas the sick man is inconti¬ 
nently cured. The earth I should tell you is red.”-(Yule and Cordier's 
edition, Vol. II, London, 1903, pp. 353-4). This last statement does not 
necessarily imply that Marco actually saw the spot. Perhaps he was 
shown a specimen of the red earth treasured by some Christian. For 
red sands and red gravel see §1, last para. 

8. The Ethiopic version of the Syriac Acts agrees substantially with 
the Syriac, as the Greek version of the 4th century does. But the Latin 
Passio ( ca. 500) differs from the Syriac or the Greek in several points. The 
Malabar ( 16th cent, and later) versions influenced by the Passio and 
other European stories are the worst. Naturally the later the adaptation 
the worse it is* 

Sir E. A. Wallis Budge (1901 ) has in his English translation “ King 
of Gdna. M It may be King Gona, viz. Gudna of Gudna-phar. If King 
of Gona is retained Gona may be Ganda of Ganda-ria ( « Gandhara) 
where Gondophares ruled* 

There is said to be old Telugu Song on St. Thomas. But I am con¬ 
vinced that it is really a song on Thaddeus. 

9. Pulicat may be Ptolemy's Poduca, usually identified with Pondi¬ 
cherry, in Tamil Puducceri* 

10. Ptolemy’s Maliarpha = perhaps Tamil Mayil-drppu*ur f the 
peafowl-cry-village, or peafowl-abundance-village. Four or five other 
derivations too are possible. 
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Since at least 1288 there was a Christian Church there, and “houses 
that belonged to the church, and stood round about it.” In these 
houses the pilgrims (Muslim and Christian)“ laid their heads.” The 
body was probably buried inside the chancel of the church, which 
(chancel) had been the hermitage of the holy man. In 1293 there were 
“ Christians who have charge of the church, have a great number of 
Indian Nut trees, whereby they get their living ’’ (p. 354). These were 
probably the “ nargyl ” ( = narikela , coconut) trees seen there by 
Marignolli during his four days’ stay there in 1348. The Christians 
must have lived near the church and its outhouses, and kept the lamp 
burning continually at the tomb ; and perhaps there were no Muslims’ 
houses there. 

“ Now I will tell you the manner in'which the Christian brethren 
who keep the church relate the story of the Saint’s death.” Why does 
he not say the Apostles death, or St. Thomas' death? He must have 
been aware already that all the European documents on St. Thomas 
said that he was killed by Mazdai’s four soldiers with lances (according 
to the Greek Praxeis of St. Thomas, ) or by the flamen at a Sun temple 
with a sword (as the Latin Passio and other writings told him). 
So he had naturally his doubts about the entirely different mise en scene 
of the death narrated to him as:the Mylapore Christians' account. He 
could excuse the Muslims if they gave him such a totally different 
version (as that reproduced below ). 

“ They (the Christians ) tell that the Saint was in the wood outside 
his hermitage saying his prayers; and round about him were many 
peacocks, for these are more plentiful in that country ” (at some dis¬ 
tance from where Marco was)“ than anywhere else. And one of the 
Idolators of that country being of the lineage ” (caste) “ of those call¬ 
ed Govi that I told you of ” (in Book III, ch. 17 ), “ having gone with 
his bow and arrows to shoot peafowl, not seeing the saint, let fly an 
arrow at one of the peacocks; and the arrow struck the holy man’’ 
( again he avoids the word Apostle, or Thomas) “ in the right side, inso¬ 
much that he died of the wound, sweetly addressing himself to his 
Creator.” (This seems to be a translation of the South Indian Muslims' 
word pafaittavan (Tamil), pafaccavan (Malayalam) = Creator, for 
God, Allah ). “Before he came to that place where he thus died ” (in 
a manner entirely different from what the Christians in Syria, Armenia, 
Persia and other parts of West Asia and also from what I, Marco Polo, 
and all other European Christians have been saying and believing), “ he 
had been in Nubia, where he converted much people to the faith of 
Jesus Christ.’’ ( p. 355 ). Of course the Christians who believed that 
they were describing the circumstances of St. Thomas’ death could not 
but end by saying that in Nubia or any other place he converted many 
to the Christian faith. 
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Marco’s suspicions must have gained in strength when he was told 
that the saint preached in Nubia. For no account known to him till 
1293 told him that St. Thomas went to Nubia. His preaching in Media, 
Parthia, Hyrcania, Karmania, Persia, etc. and even Abyssinia ( Bk. Ill, 
ch. 35) he had read about,-or-heard of, but never his labours in Nubia. 

Now comes the denouement. “ Both Christians and Saracens” 

( Muslims from some distant places, probably from Nubia too ), “ how¬ 
ever, greatly frequent it in pilgrimage. For the Saracens also do hold 
the Saint ”(again Marco avoids the word Apostle, or Thomas)“ in 
great reverence, and say that he was one of their own Saracens and a great 
prophet ” (like “ Isa Nabi,’’ the prophet Jesus, and not like one of Hi® 
12 11 hawdriyun ” in the Quran) “giving him the title of Avarian, 11 
which is as much as to say “ Holy Man ”. See Marco’s Travels, 1903, 
Vol. II, p. 353. 

The above Muslim account was given to Marco by 6ome Christian 
informant, perhaps an Armenian. The details show that the Muslims 
did not mean St. Thomas by the title avarian. In fact an Arabic-Tamil 
word is usually applied in the form avlia, or avlian in all India, 
North and South, to a Muslim “ holy man ” and not to a Christian saint. 
Besides, no record ranging from 200 (the^Tc/r) to 1293 (Marco) says 
that St. Thomas was ever in Nubia or that he was killed accidentally , and 
that by a Govi ( = pariah ) fowler, and with his arrow. No documents 
from 16th cent, to this day tell us that the manner of St. Thomas’ death 
was that narrated to Marco. 

Ill A. Govi Caste’s Witness 

There was as witness a whole caste of Hindu Govis. In 
Bk. Ill, ch. 17 (1903 edition, Vol. II, p. 341) Marco himself 
says: “ And about the race of Govis, I should tell you that nothing 
on earth would induce them to enter the place where Messer St. 
Thomas is—I mean where his body lies” (originally inside his hermitage, 
which was in the compound in which his house stood), “which is in 
a certain city” (Mylapore ) “ of the province of Maabar. Indeed, 
were even 20 or 30 men to lay hold of one of these Govis and to try to 
hold him in the place where ” ( = the compound in which ) “ the body 
of the Blessed Apostle of Jesus Christ’’ (as the Christians call the 

11. In 1629 Joseph Scaliger took avarian as representing the plural 
harvariyiin (singular harvariy ), applied in the Quran to the disciples of 
Jesus. It means pure men, literally. He was probably not aware that 
aulia and aulian were used in North and South India for a Muslim holy 
man. Marco probably changed the / into r as Europeans generally did, 
e. g. Cola-Zora, Silamdiv-Serendib, Mailapore-Mirapore (in the Catalan 
map, ca. 1375 ). Avarian is, more probably, hawiriy plus Tamil an, mascu¬ 
line suffix. 
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Nubiap Muslim ovarian ) ** lies buried, they could not do it l Such is 
the influence of the Saint; for it was by people ” (the fowler and his 
companion) “ of this generation (= “ race ’’, caste) that be was slain, 
as you shall presently hear ” (in ch. 18 of Marco’s III Book). This 
was quoted in full, supra. 

Ill B. Later Christian Witnesses 

1. Marignolli ( 1348 a. d. ), 

2. Barbosa (in or about 1514 ), and 

3. Diogo Fernandez ( 1517-43 ) heard the tradition about the holy 
man buried in the above place in practically the same form as was 
recorded by Marco. 

Col. Yule says: “ The account of the Saint’s death was no doubt 
that current among the native Christians ” (of Mylapore, and Muslims, 
Gories, and Armenians we may add ), “ for it is told in much the same 
way by Marignolli” (who had previously lived among the Quilon Malabar 
Christians for 16 months ) “ and by Barbosa ” (who was 16 years in the 
Indian ocean, till 1515-16 ), “ and was related also in the same manner 
by one Diogo Fernandez who gave evidence before the commission of 
Duarte Menezes,”...See De Couto Dec. V. Liv. vi cap. 2, and Dec.VII. 
Liv. x. Cap. 5 ) ”, Vide Yule’s Marco, 1903, II, p. 358. 

We do not know what the Malabar tradition'* about the manner of 
death was in the above 1293, or in 1348. But the Malabar account in the 
17th century was that St. Thomas was killed with a lance by an EmprSn 
Brahmin priest. Besides it was at a Hindu temple, and that version is 
religiously respected and firmly believed even today, although the 
Syriac Office at the same time refers to ” the blood of his neck” which 
suggests the sword of the Latin Passio, or a chopper, or an axe, and 
not a lance, or spear, or arrow. 

Ill C. The Bones as Witness 

The Loma MS., Goa 31, fols. v 29r, v or 23 r, 23 v says: “ This 
impression of the foot, the witness” ( Diogo Fernandez of 1517-43) 
“ says he saw it in his (»= St. Thomas’ ) holy house, as I said already 
above. And the blessed” (St. Thomas of the Christians, and the 
Nubian Saracen avarian of the Muslims ) “ being in meditation, called 
those who killed him ( = theGovi fowler and his companion ), “ who, 
having fallen, lay on the ground, and then, they say ( = tradition says ), 

jr—r~ ^—r - -rrf¥»^->-** m i. u.iw j - _.r * 

12. Marignolli who had been for about 16 months among the Quilon 
Malabar Christians before his short stay in Mylapore for 4 days, must 
have heard from the Quilon Christian Mudalalis their account of St. 
Thomas’ death. And if it was different from the Mylapur account of 1348 
he would naturally have expressly pointed it out in his book. But we see 
no such mention in it. So Malabar too had the same version in Marig- 
nollis* time though it is not found recorded. 
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be told them to have no fear ” (lest the ovarian's Muslim companions 
would avenge his accidental wound), “ and to go to his house, and to 
call his treasurer and his" (Muslim) "disciples" (asking them\ 
" to come to him and to take and place him in the chapel ” 
(hermitage in Marco) " which he had made ” (in the pre¬ 
cincts of the above house). “ And they did so, and placed him 
in his house, in the chapel of which I already spoke above”. (Was 
the chapel one of the rooms of the house itself ?). The above details do 
not apply to St. Thomas as described in any account of his last moments. 

The Loma MS. continues, and that most significantly, thus: 
" Thence, say and swear ” ( underline swear ) “ those of the country” 
( Christians and Muslims), " his relics were never taken or disturbed 
except in the manner I have already said above " ( i. e., by the Portu¬ 
guese excavators of 1523—Diogo Fernandes and others,—on a Satur¬ 
day afternoon in July, as Diogo deposed on oath in 1543. 13 This was 
not at all the fate of Thomas’ bones; for, as all authorities attest, they 
were first in his enemy Mazdai’s own life-time itself removed 
"secretly" to the west of the original royal tomb, probably to Gunda- 
phar’s palace, and later to Edessa at the instance of Alexander 
Severus, in or shortly after 232-3 A. d. 

In 1523 the Portuguese excavators found in the Mylapore tomb 
some bones of the skull, etc. But at that very moment the “ entire” 
skull, etc. of St. Thomas were at Ortona in Italy (from India via Edessa 
and Chios). Two skulls of St. Thomas II To be sure, the Ortona 
skull was entire. For Dr. Medlycott says ( India and Thomas, 1905, 
p. 116): (The people of Ortona) “ were afterwards able,...to recon¬ 
struct the skull so thoroughly that no part was found missing ” (after Ali 
Pasha the Turk had, in August 1566, exploded the altar of St. Thomas). 
(Italics mine). That entire skull is now “ in a siver bust (of St. 
Thomas ), and is exposed to public veneration on the celebration of the 
feast" of the Apostle, as D’Cruz says (p. 89 St. Thomas, 1929). 

Ill D. Conclusion 

From the foregoing discussion we see that— 

1. The details given by Marco in 1293, 

2. The witness of the Govi caste, 

3. The repetition of the details of 1293 by Marignolli (1348), 
Barbosa (1514 ), Diogo Fernandez, (1549), and the Loma MS. (date 
unknown), 

4. The undisturbed existence of the bones of the skull, ribs, the 

13. See Kerala Society Papers, Vol. II, Series 9,1932, pp. 205-17 
for Doigo's deposition on oath, 1543, and notes. 
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thigh bone, &c. in the outer half of the tomb opened in 1523 by 
Diogo and othersi whereas no bones could exist if it were St. Thomas 9 
tomb, and 

5. The totally different circumstances of St. Thomas 9 death as 
religiously contended by Malabar since at least 1550 (though not 
probably in Marignolli’s days ), and by non-Malabar writers since at 
least 200. a. d, , and 

6. to crown all the above, the two skulls of St. Thomas—all these 
conspire to suggest that the saint buried in the San Thomfe tomb 
visited by Christian and Muslim pilgrims from before 1288 is not 
St. Thomas'. 


III E. Tombs of 1293, 1348, 1514, and 1523 

Now is it possible to argue against the above suggestion 

1. That the Muslim avarian's tomb of 1288-93 was different 
from the one at which Marignolli stayed for 4 days in 1348, and the 
same tomb ( perhaps) seen by Barbosa in about 1514, and opened by 
Diogo and others in 1523, and 

2. That the tomb ( with Latin inscription ) now inside the San 
Thomi Cathedral, though identical with these three of 1348, 1514, and 
1523, is not the same as the Muslim tomb of 1288-93, and 

3. That the Christian pilgrims of 1288-93 were wrong in supposing 
that it was St. Thomas* tomb, 14 they having been probably misled by 


14* Some other burial-places are found mentioned in documents. 
They are most of them really the second, third, or fourth places of burial, 
or preservation in a casket, concha, ciborium, reliquary, or other re¬ 
ceptacle, of some of the bones, or bone fragments. 

1. The Ethiopic version of the Acts says that St. Thomas was 
martyred and buried in Qantaria. This is Gandaria, Gandhara, Gondo- 
phares* kingdom in N. W. India. 

2. In the Diatessaron MS. of 546 a. d. of Victor, Bishop of Capua, 
St. Thomas is said to be buried “ In India civitate Iothobis This 
city of Iotha may be Iorha, i. e. TJrha, Edessa in Mesopotamia, which 
some writers called India. It was the place where the bones from India 
proper were preserved in a concha. 

3. Abbot Zadoi mentions ( ca 350 ) only a St. Thomas monastery, and 
no tomb, or bones. Besides the monastery was on “ the Black Island 
south of Baith Katraye,” the Katar region of eastern Arabia. So it 
could not be in Mylapore as some do contend. 

4. In about 590 Theodore, a Syrian pilgrim, visited St. Thomas’ 
tomb, perpetual lamp, monastery, and church “in loco regionis Indiae 
quo prtus quievit ,,” where he first rested. This must have been the empty 
tomb in N. W. India, in 11 Calamina of India/* as St. Isidore said ca. 630. 

5. In 883 King Alfred did not send his alms for St. Thomas to his 
tomb , or to his Christians , as some think. 

6. In the 9th and 10th centuries Muslim writers mention a ‘Betumah/ 
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the Arabic appellation TawwSmi or SawwamS (resembling TBml) 
which the Muslims applied to their “ own Saracen avarian from 
Nubia.” 

1 

Let impartial critics consider the above contention of the interested 
party. It may be granted that Tawwama is actually found as part of 
the name of M. Sharfuddin TawwSma, the great Muslim savant who 
lived at Sonargaon in Bengal, having been “practically exiled (thither) by 
the then Sultan of Delhi,” in the 13th century, where the famous Bihar 
“ aulia or makhdum”( *= master) learned theology as his disciple. 
This “ aulia ” later on became a disciple of “ the famous Nizamuddin 
aulia of Delhi.” See JBRS, September 1948, p. 89. Incidentally 
we see Arabic aulia used in Delhi too in the singular, though it is 
really the plural of vali, a “holy man.” In Tamil and Malayalam 
aulia takes the masculine singular suffix an and becomes avalian, 
singular. ( See §111 A, last para, and footnote ). 

It could be conceded also that Arabic satotcam ( = one who fasts 
much ) could become Tawwama in Tamil and Malayalam, which the 
Christians probably misinterpreted as Syriac Toma ( = English 
Thomas, Portuguese Thome, Latin Thoma). 

IV. Mylapore Tomb of 1522 

In 1522 the Portuguese opened a “ grave of St. Thomas ” and took 
out the remnants of the entire skeleton, which was sent to Goa. It was 
not the old Portuguese settler Diogo ( see §V infra) who pointed out 
that grave as St. Thomas’. For he was then away in Malacca, and on 
his return pointed out the real tomb, and himself took part in its open, 
ing in 1523. In 1514 or before a Moor was lighting the lamp at the 
tomb, and also Gentiles, as Barbosa says about 1514, and he mentions 
no Christians there, though one or two Christian pilgrims might have 
been at the real tomb in San Thome. 

It was dear to the old Moor, the Gentiles, and the Christian pil¬ 
grims. And so there was every reason why they should prevent the 
new foreign Portuguese of a different sort of Christianity from tamper¬ 
ing with their precious tomb. It is very likely therefore that the Portu" 
guese of 1522 were shown one of the other tombs in Mylapore as St. 
Thomas’, the Moor probably believing that the tomb he lighted was his 
own Muslim avarian’s ( as in 1293 : see §111 supra ). 

- .MW ! M l mmit I 1 * - . * * 1 " " * ‘ ■ ■ — ■ — 

which some have regarded as meaning‘the house of Thomas/ and as 
applied to Mylapore. But according to Col. Gerini (Asiatic Society 
Monographs, Vol. I: Researches on Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern Asia , 
London, 1909, p. 199, Betumah is Tamasak or Ujong Tanah of the Malays 
Tan-ma-hsi of the Chinese, and Tamus, or Tamarus, promontarium of 
Strabo, Mela, &c., commonly called Samara after the 5th century. In 
his map it is marked ea9t of Singapore, as the south-eastern extremity of 
the Malaya Peninsula. 
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. Yule says: “ The Portuguese ignored the ancient translation of 
the Saint’s remains to Edessa, and in 1522,...the Apostle's bones were 
found, besides those of the king whom he had converted”—the first 
white, and the second black 1 See Yule and Cordier’s Marco, Vol. II, 
1903, p. 358. “ The supposed relics were transferred to Goa, where 
they are still " (in 1903 ) “ preserved in the Church of St. Thomas in 
that city " (both the skeletons). 15 Vide loc. cit. ante . Are they there 
even now, in 1950 ? Did the Portuguese who searched for the tomb 
know at all, or remember that the bones of St. Thomas had been re¬ 
moved from India to Edessa ? But as the Loma MS. cited ante (III C ) 
those in Mylapore (and perhaps in Malabar too) in 1523 and before 
said and swore ” that his relics—(those in the Christian-Muslim tomb 
of 1293 )—had never been “ taken or disturbed” except in 1523. The 
better informed Portuguese scholars in Gova, however, knew from their 
Roman Martyrology, hagiograpies, Passio, &c. that St. Thomas’ bones 
( and not those in the tomb of 1293 ) had been removed from somewhere 
in India, to Edessa. 


V. My lapore Tomb of 1523 

In about 1514, when Barbosa perhaps visited San Thome, then 
almost uninhabited by Christians (and probably so since about 1455 ), 
there was an old Muslim there who kept the lamp at the tomb burning* 
Barbosa says : “ so he ( St. Thomas) remains in that hermitage ” ( St. 
Thomas’ casa, house, then the chancel of the ruined church ) ” very 
humbly, and lighted up by the grace of God, because the Moors and 
Gentiles light him up, each one saying that he is something belonging 
to them.” These Gentiles were probably descendants of Mylapore 
Christians who like the ancestors of the Moor 1 * then and in 1517, and 
later, at the tomb, had in a previous century seceded from Christianity. 

. . . . _ j_ -- -- -« -r - n 

15, See Col. Love’s Vestiges of Old Madras for the white and black 
skeletons of 1522, Also Maffei ( Historiarum Indicarum> libri XVI, Floren- 
tiae, 1588, pp. 159-60 ) says that the bones of St* Thomas were recognised 
by the fact that they were white , while those of “ Sagamus 99 the 
Indian king, and of the Indian disciples were black. The Italian 
Nicholas of Pistoia, the Hungarian pilgrim Domyngo, and some Armenians 
and Persians—all white people with “ white bones 99 had been buried in 
Mylapore before the excavation of 1522. Some Chinese or Tartar pilgrims 
too must have been buried there. Their bones would have been 
yellow according to the excavators* notion 1 Bp. Marignolli men¬ 
tions Tartars (= probably Muslims) visiting the tomb. Barbosa 
says that M some Chinese came also, who wished to cut off his arm 

as ) on burying him 99 (St. Thomas, but really the Muslim avarian ) 
4< they could never put his right arm in the tomb. 99 (But the Chinese 
did not get the arm as ** he withdrew his arm inside, they say, and it was 
never seen again 99 outside the tomb ). Fine fiction l 

16. That old Moor, said Diogo in 1543, had been blind and had 
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In 1517 Diogo and his companions Bastiao, and the Armenian 
Koja Ikandar and many other Armenians (Christians) who brought 
Diaoo to Mylapore from Malacca “ to show him the house ( caza ) of 
the Apostle St. Thomas,’’ found the tomb lighted by the same old 
Moor (Christian—Hindu ancestors’ son ). Diogo returned to Malacca, 
and came again in 1522. In 1523, Manoel de Faria, Captain of the Coro* 
mandel and Fishery Coasts engaged him and some others “ to dig and 
search ” the tomb “ of St. Thomas,” in July 1523 on a Saturday'night 
and the next day morning. 

The relics found were— 

1. some bones of the head, and then 

2. of ribs, and 

3. of the whole body ( * the trunk ), and 

4. one of the thighs of the legs ; 

5. “lastly they took out all the bones which were much worn 
out.” “ The rest of the bones” “ lay under the foundation of the 
sanctuary,” viz. of the northern wall of the chancel. 17 

recovered sight and health from the Apostle a short time back ’’ ( before 
March 1517), “ which Moor told us that he had been Moor since two 
years before, and that first he had been a gentile, and seemed to be sixty 
years of age, and that his fathers and grandfathers had been gentiles. And 
he told us that he ” (for want of Christians residing there around the 
church, or near it)“ had the charge of lighting the house (ca«a)oi the 
Apostle, and he gave us to understand that he proceeded from the Christ* 
aians of St. Thomas ” ( Q’Elle procedia dot Cnristaos de S. Thome , in the 
original Portuguese ). He means that his Hindu fathers and grandfathers 
descended from one of the Christians of Mylapore who had seceded to 
Hinduism generations before. In 1280 and later Moors were powerful in 
Maabar, for a Muslim envoy Chamalating (Jamaluddin ) was sent from 
Maabar to the Mongol (Chinese) court. See Yule’s Marco, II, 1903 
p. 337, note 1. 

17. The fact that “ the rest of the bones ( below the thigh bone ) lay 
under the foundation of the sanctury ” (the chancel) shows that its nor¬ 
thern wall was built upon a portion of the tomb, the stone-slab at the 
bottom of which was about 11 feet below the ground level outside 
the chancel. Some portion of the tomb was outside the northern 
wall. Why ? Probably to make it accessible to pilgrims (Muslims 
at first before 1288 ; later Christians also; and by about 1500, Hindus 
too) even when the church was kept closed by the Christian priest. 

Evidently the chancel was not built by the man buried in the tomb. 
And if the tomb was in the north and south direction, and the head 
was in the north, the orientation of the dead body conformed to the prac¬ 
tice of Muslims, and differed from that of the Hindus, or Christians. 

But in the East, Muslims sometimes bury the dead body in the east 
and west direction, with the head in the east, and the face slightly inclin¬ 
ed.so as to look towards the kabala at Mecca, which is to theN.W.from San 
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6. There was found also “ one iron of lance, of the shape of an 
olive leaf entirely of Malabar iron, and inside the concave handle it 
had a small wooden piece/ ’ and 

7. “ an earthen vessel that would hold one almude ” ( *= about 
tV of an English bushel ), “ and it was full of earth, and it lay at the 
foot of the cave (cwa),° i. e. the tomb. This vessel probably con¬ 
tained the avarian's blood gathered from the spot where he fell, while 
in prayer, and the “ iron of lance ” was probably the broad, worn out 
arrow-head of the Govi, and not a lance-head. 

Muslim writers of the 10th or 9th century do not mention the tomb 
of 1293 (Marco Polo ), or pilgrimages to it. Could we therefore infer 
that the Muslim avarian was buried in it in about the 11th century ? As 
shown in footnote 14, 6 ante “ Betumah ” mentioned by Muslim 
travellers of the 9th—loth centuries is notMylapore. 

VI. The South Travancore Tomb 

In about 1924 an old parishioner of the Jacobite Syrian 18 church of 
the “Tarisiykkal che^tis -,, ( = Christian merchants )at Tiruvamk5tu, the 
ancient capital in South Travancore, said that there was a tradition 
there that the big tomb in the Southern yard of the church contained 
St. Thomas, and a priest of his, both of whom came there from Myla- 
pore along with some Christians to escape the king’s persecution. But 
later tradition assigned the tomb to two priests who came with St. 
Thomas from Mylapore ; and the present tradition is quite different. 

Now those who believed that St. Thomas lay buried in the pre¬ 
sent San Thome tomb could ply the above said old man with questions 
as to the age of his tradition, and demand evidence for his statements. 
He could then turn the tables on them by asking for evidence to 
show (1) that their tradition existed in the first, second, third, and 
other centuries before the 13th, (2) that there were Christians in 
Maabar in all the centuries before Cosmas (525), (3) that any Apostle or 
others set up crosses in the first century, (4 ) that their first cent. Tamil 
4 c Caritam ” existed anywhere at any time, ( 5 ) that their Song of 
1601 had its existence between 1601 and 1892, (6 ) that Thomas Kana’s 
date is 345 A. D. t ( 7) that Makbtaiyar city founded by him did exist 
before 700 a. d.,(8 ) that their Iravi Korttan copper-plate is of 230 A. D., 
(9 ) that St. Thomas was killed by an Empran, with a lance, or by a Sun 

Thome Cathedral. Is the tomb in the Cathedral in the N.-S., or E.-W. 
direction ? The E.-W. direction of tombs is common to both Christians 
and Muslims, with the difference that the Christian’s head will be in the 
west, looking to the east from which quarter Christ is believed to come to 
the earth again. 

18. These Syrian RiteCiristiaas are mmtioaed by Barbosa (c. 1514), 
and in the Decrees of the Syaoi of Diamper (1599), and by Moens (1781).- 
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temple priest with a sword, or by a king’s 4 soldiers with their lances, 
(10) that their present Syriac Office for the feast of St. Thomas existed 
in the centuries before the Portuguese, with the 6ame wording, and also 
for evidence for other things. As a matter of fact no one has found 
evidence on the points raised above. 

VII. A New St. Thomas’ Tomb 

Mr. A. Balakrishna Pillai, B. A., B. L., a reputed Hindu researcher 
of Travancore, has in an article in the Malayalam Christian religious 
weekly Vistoadeepam, Kottayam, Travancore, Dec. 1946, pp. 13-19, 
invented 3 Mylapores other than Madras-Mylapore, the third of 
which he calls Palani-Mailappur. There, says he, St. Thomas lay 
buried in the ruined village of KalayamuttGr, 3 miles west of Palani, 
far to the S. W. of Mylapore proper, his KalayamuttOr being Kalamina 
(of St. Isidore, d. 636, and later writers). 

Mr. Pillai’s Kalamina-Kalayamuttur identification may be laughed 
at by Christians. But they will be catching a Tartar. For he can legi¬ 
timately retort by demanding evidence (1) for their belief since the 
13th century that it is St. Thomas, and not a Muslim avarian, who lay 
buried in San Thome in 1293, (2) for their recent identification of 
Sandaruk with Canganore, of Gundaphar with Kandappa Raja, Khanda- 
parasu, Kuntapparasu, etc., and Mazdai with Vasud£va, MahadSva, 
Matthayi, etc., ( 3 ) for the dates 52, 72, 68, etc. relating to St. Thomas, 
and for several other things. 

VIII. Mylapore’s Attitude 

In his St. Thomas , Madras, 1929, F. A. D’ Cruz a Catholic of 
Mylapore says ( on pp. 112-13 ): Catholics who venerate the tomb 

are not compelled to believe in its genuineness ; and they know well 
that it is a question of evidence and that they may be mistaken as to the 
fact. They regard it, in any case, in the light of a memorial, whereby 
the saint is remembered and honoured. If miracles are said to have 
occurred in connection with the reputed tomb or relics. Catholics 
understand again that here also it is a question of evidence, and that, if 
genuine, they are the result of faith excited by the memorial of the 
saint, whose intercession had been implored by clients for Divine inter¬ 
position on their behalf.” 

This confirms what Col. H. Yule had observed in 1903, on p. 358 
of his Marco , Vol. II. He said : “ The question” (of St. Thomas) 
“ appears to have become a party one among Romanists in India, in 
connection with other differences, and I see that the authorities now 
ruling the Catholics at Madras are strong in disparagement of the 
special sanctity of the localities, and of the whole story connecting St. 
Thomas with Mylapore.” 

And in the 3rd para of his Apostolic Letter of 21st Dec. 1923, 
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H. H. Pope Pius XI says: *' As the origin of that( Malabar ) church is 
from very ancient Christian congregations who received the light of the 
gospel from St. Thomas the Apostle, it occupies a high position among 
the eastern churches.” Here the origin of the Malabar church is not 
stated to have been directly from St. Thomas (in the first century ), but 
to have been from very ancient St. Thomas Christian congregations. 
Is it perhaps meant that those St. Thomas Christians came from 
outside Malabar and settled down there, and made converts who thus 
could claim to be themselves St. Thomas Christians ? Probably, not. 

IX. St. Thomas’ Skeletons and Bones 

The following bone relics said to be of St. Thomas are known •— 

1. The bones removed from India of Gundaphar-Mazdal ( pro¬ 
bably N. W. India, now Pakistan) to Edessa in or shortly after 232-3 
a. D., and kept probably in its church built after the first one had been 
destroyed by a flood in 201 a. d. In 394 ( Aug. 22 ) they were trans¬ 
ferred to another church there. In ca. 1144 they had to be removed for 
safety to Chios Island, west of Asia Minor, and buried there under an 
inscribed stone slab ; then in 1258 they were taken to Ortona on the 
Sea, in Central Italy, where they still exist in the church. 

By 402 A. d. fragments of St. Thomas’ bones were at least in 
Brescia, Nola, and Milan, all in upper Italy, and some probably in 
the St. Thomas shrine built in Rome by Pope Symmachus ( A. D. 
498-514). All these were probably obtained from Edessa when the 
bones were transferred to the new church in 394. The alms sent to 
St. Thomas by King Alfred in 883 could be offered at the Shrine of 
Symmachus, or at Milan, Nola, or Brescia to the entire satisfaction of 
the king and the Saint. For a sermon of 402 a.d. by Bp. Gaudentius said 
“ The relics of the just ” (St. Thomas ) “ have gone round the world” 

(after 22nd August 394). “ Every corner of the earth holds a part of 
St. Thomas.” This is probably an oratorical exaggeration. “ He 
has filled every place and in each place he subsists entire ”—e. g. in 
Milan, Brescia, and Nola, and probably in Symmachus’ St. Thomas 
shrine. 

2. The white skeleton was taken out by the Portuguese from a San 
Thome tomb in 1522, and kept in the St. Thomas church at Goa in 
1903, and probably is there even now. See § IV ante. 

3. The skull-fragments, ribs, thigh bone, &c., taken out by 
Diogo and other Portuguese in 1523, from the present San Thome 
Cathedral tomb. See § V ante. They were all kept in a coffer. In 
1545 St. Xavier was given only a small portion. In 1559 the coffer 
with the bones was carried away to Chandragiri by " Rama Raju ” 
king af Vijayanagar, but was returned before 1565 owing to a mira¬ 
culous apparition of St. Mary to the queen in her dreams. 
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Then half of the bones and the lance-head were taken by Fr. 
Lobo for the Goa Viceroy Constantino, but left with Bishop Jorge of 
Cochin. In April 1601 they were given back to San Thome. See 
Documents 1 and 2 in Kerala Society Papers t II, pp* 205-221, and 
p. 270. 

These bones of 1523 are identical with those that the St. Thomas- 
Muslim tomb of 1293 held. They must have further crumbled during 
the 230 years since Marco heard of the tomb in 1293. 

4 to 6. The skeletons inside the undecayed bodies of St. Thomas 
mentioned in about 1122 and 1370, and the bones of the arm and finger 
in Italy. See § X below. 

X. Which is Genuine ? 

( a ) Now the bones at Ortona (from India via Edessa and Chios 
No. 1 above in IX ) cannot be St. Thomas’ if the Gandaphar-Mazdai 
story in the Acts of 200-220 is rejected as mere late fable as some in 
Malabar contend. But Catholic Malabar now wants those bones to 
be returned to Malabar (ignoring Mylapore ). 

( b ) Since the removal of the bones from <c India * somewhere in 
India proper—is admitted to be a historical fact, the entire white skeleton 
found in 1522 ( No. 2 above), and probably in Goa even now cannot be 
St. Thomas’. It was for that very reason that another tomb was opened 

in 1523. 

U) As skull bones, &c. some much crumbled or reduced to dust, 
were found in the outer and inner portions of the tomb of 1523 ( No, 3 
above ) they cannot be St. Thomas’ even if the Muslim avarian’s claim 
be brushed aside. St. Ephrem’s statements in his Syriac songs do not 
necessarily indicate that part of the bones had been left in India by the 
merchant (called Khabin, later perhaps wrongly read as kharbin, and 
interpreted as angles, cherubim from Hebrew-Syriac plural k rubitn )• 
Assemani (Bibl. Or. IV, Rome, 1728 ) assumed that Ephrem meant 
as above. 

But, contrary to Diogo’s sworn statement of 1543 about the large 
number of bones he actually took out from the tomb in 1523 ( see V 
supra) Mylapore now has only a minute bone fragment. Where has the 
rest gone ? Taken away by St. Xavier ? No. And Cochin in 1601 
returned the portion taken there. Vijayanagar too, before 1565. 

D’Cruz, a Mylapore parishioner, says : M As a fact the authorities 
at the Cathedral of San Thomi claim to possess only a very small 
portion of the relics, consisting of a fragment of a bone and the 
extreme point of a lance”. (Why not of an arrow head ?). See his 
St. Thomast 1929, p. 97. 

P.V.-18 
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Fr. H. Hosten too says that in the reliquary at the Cathedral there 
is only “ Reliquia dos o’ssos de S. Thotnee,” i. e. relic of bone of St. 
Thomas, as the superscription on the San Thome reliquary says. 
Vide Vatican Exhibition of 1925, p. 36. 

XI. St. Thomas’ Bodies, Hand & Finger 

1. The undecayed body in Ulna ( = Urha, Edessa ) in “India”, 
described to the Vatican court, Rome, in about 1122 by Mar John III., 
Patriarch of the Indies." He declared on oath that it was “intact 
and entire, standing erect, as if alive...his face shines like a star: his 
hair is red, his beard is red and crisp...he extends his right hand...palm 
outstretched,...and withdraws l is hand”. Vide JRAS, 1923, No. 5, 
pp. 169, 170, 171. John of Hese took the story from Mar John III., 
but places his body “on an island in the sea”, perhaps on Chios Island 
where the bones from Edessa were since ca. 1144. 

2. Bp. Peter de Natalibus, a Venetian (bishop since 1370) in his 
Catalogus Sanctorum, Bk. 6, ch. 43, gives details about a St. Thomas 
body thus : It was in a tomb or silver casket ( loculus) hanging from 
silver chains, and yearly on the eve of St. Thomas’ feast the Archbishop 
of Edessa opened the casket, and placed into the Apostle s hand a dry 
vine-stock, and the next day” (probably 3rd ofThommus) “it was 
found green & covered with a fresh bunch of grapes” (quite ripe). 
See Raulin’s Historia Ecceles. Malabaricae, Romae, 1745, p. 377. 

This body must have been in Edessa, and probably identical with 
the one at Ulna ( = Urha, Edessa), No. 1 above, if indeed there had 
been no substitution after the crumbling away of the (desiccated and 
otherwise preserved ) body of 1122. 

Such dead bodies are shown in Italy, though South India has not 
learned the art. E. g. the undecayed body of St. Juliana in the church 
of Our Lady of Dolours, and the undecayed body of St. Antony Bp. 

19. Rev. Fr. H. Hosten says that “ Mesopotamia ( was ) sometimes, 
included in India by Syrian writers.” See J. R. A. S-, 1923, No. 5, p. 167 
note 1. The author of Itinerarium Alexandri in Latin ( A. d. 345 ) says 
that “ India ” extended ( eastwards ) from Egypt and Ethiopia and in¬ 
cluded India proper. For Ptolemy ( ca. 150) there was an India east of 
the Ganges upto the borders of China, besides “ India intra Gangem ,” 
west of the Ganges. Mar John was perhaps Patriarch of Babylon with 
Mesopotamia and India proper under him. Or, he was exaggerating. 

In 550-60, according to Patriarch Isho-yahb, India upto Kalah (from 
Fars, S. W. Persia) was under the Metropolitan of Fars ( = Pares ). This 
Kalah may have been Kala-mine ( = Kala-w5n in Taxila ) mentioned by 
St. Isidore, d. 636, as the burial place of St. Thomas,*^in India at the 
easternmost part of Media-Parthia.” The distance of “ 1200 parasangs " 
( = 3900 miles ) between Fars and Kalah is probably the exaggerated 
length of the voyage along the cosst, and up the Indus to Ksla-wSn, 
actually about 3,200 miles only. 
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of Florence, in the Dominican church, both in Florence, and such other 
bodies ; and also blood, hand, brain, &c. elsewhere in Italy and other 
countries, actually seen by Bp. Alexander of Kottayam, Travancore, 
in 1911 and 1922, as described in his Malayalam book Videia YStra , 
Kottayam, 1926, passim . 

3. St. Thomas’ body “in flesh and bone in a fair tomb, in the 
City of Calamye in Mabaron”, i.e. Mylapore in Maabar described by 
Sir John de Mandeville ( 1357-71 ), without having actually seen it. 
His right arm and hand “are yet lying in a vessel without the tomb. 
And by that hand they make all their judgments iu the Country, whoso 
hath Right or Wrong...for both Parties (in a Cause of Dissention) 
write their Causes on 2 bills and put them in the Hand of St. Thomas. 
And anon he casteth away the bill of the wrong cause, and holdcth still 
the Bill with the right Cause.” 

4. St. Thomas' body “in flesh and bone in a chasse” which the 
priest Jean Aerts of Mechlin or Malines mentioned (without seeing 
it) between 1481 and '84 as existing “in Calamina in the Great Indies'’. 
He mentions also the use of “the hand and the arm by the judge of the 
place as an instrument which decides altercations” by the same process 
as above ( No. 3 ). These two bodies are identical, and perhaps the 
same as Nos. 1 & 2. Both Sir John and Jean Aerts assumed that Mar 
John’s and Bp. Peter’s St. Thomas bodies (No. land 2) were in 
Mylapore, which, again, they assumed to be identical with St. Isidore’s 
Calamina 10 of ca . 630, and Calamina in their Roman Martyrology 
as KalaminS in Greek writings of about 700 A.D. 

20. Si7 John, the imaginative plagiarist, is the first who identifies 
Calamina with Mylapore "in Mabarion Does the original Syriac letter 
of 1652 from Patriarch Ahatalla then imprisoned by the Portuguese some- 
where in Maabar, very likely in galma-ona ( == Little Mount in Syria^c ) 
mention the place of imprisonment as “ Calamina , or as galmona 9 } 
In 1906, Fr. Stephen, D. C. L. (in The Examiner , Bombay, 1906 Dec. 29, p. 
512) derived Calamina from Syriac gahna % a rocky hill, and ona a diminu¬ 
tive suffix. The whole Galma ona therefore means a little mount. 

As suggested in note 19 ante kala-mina may be kala-wan in Taxila. Or 
it may be Kala -mena = the castle of women, i. e. the separate castle in 
which king Gondophare's harem or a more ancient Persian king s harem 
resided. In course of time the name of that castle, as usual, became the 

name of the city in which it was situated. 

The word Mena is used in North-West India as in Mena Bazar, one 
specially intended for Ghosha women. And kala is found in several N. W. 
Indian place-names, e. g. Mian-kala, kala-bagh, and kalaka-Serai (in 
Taxila); Kala Nao, and Kala-t«i-Ghilzai ( both in Afghanistan ); Kalachi 
(= Karachi) and Khalat State (Baluchistan), Kala Drosh ( N. W. F. 
Province ), Kala Amba (in Bombay- S. E. of Surat) and several other 
kalas from Surat to the Panjab and Afghanistan, resembling the first 
part of Kala-mina ( ca. 630 ), and Iaho Y abb's kalafi ( 65(H>0 ). 
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5. ' Barbosa who wrote while in India between 1500 and 1516, and 
perhaps visited the Mylapore tomb, records a tradition (heard from 
some Armenian in his ship ?) that “on burying him” (St. Thomas, in 
68 A.D. acc. to San Thome, or 72 A.D. as Malabar contends, since 1720) 
"they could never put his right arm in the tomb...He remained thus for 
a long time...and some Chinese” (not unlikely ; but did his informant 
say people from Sinai, or from Qud-Shanis in Kurdistan, the Nestorian 
headquarters since 1400, or Khoras-Sa«*, those of N. E. Persia?) 
‘‘came and when they were about to strike at it with a sword, he with¬ 
drew his arm inside, and it was never seen again...and the Moors and 
Gentiles light him up (in 1500-1516, but no Christians ), each one say¬ 
ing that he is something belonging to them”. We already know that 
Moors ( Muslims) claimed the San Thome avarian from at least 1293. 

6. An arm or a hand of St. Thomas is in Italy. Here we recall 
the fanciful interpretation by Fr. Burthey, S. J. ( 1846-95 ), of Trichi- 
nopoly* 1 of the Pahlavi inscription** on the Mount Cross, Madras, 
thus : “ When they heard In the West of the great fame of the Holy 
Martyr, the emperor asked the Emperor of India for the right arm of 
St. Thomas, which was willingly granted.” 

XII. Pandit Nehru Quoted 

In the Indian Catholic Bishops’ address presented on January 4, 
1950, to H. E. Cardinal Gilroy of Australia, Papal Legate to the 
Plenary Council of Indian Catholic Bishops, Pandit Nehru, Prime 
Minister, is cited as having stated in an unnamed work of his that there 
have been Christians in India ( including Pakistan) since the first 
century. True, if Malabar also grants that Gundaphar of the Acts 
(200-220) is Gondophares of Taxila and Kalawan, and gives up 
Malabar’s identification of him with their imaginary Kandappa Raja, 
Khandaparasu, &c. of Mylapore, and their contention that the Acts is 
‘‘mere fable.” 

But it has to be pointed out that later, in 1946 or ’47, in a speech of 
his, Pandit Nehru said that Christianity in India is only 1600 years old. 

The address says also that the gospel-light was brought to Malabar 
and Mylapore in 52 A. d., but the Caritam of the 1st cent, and the Song 
of 1601 (ante ) say that the Apostle landed in Dhanu 50 A. d., and in 

21. Trichinopoly ** Tiru-^i/ia-Pajli = the holy Jina-temple. An 
old Jina inscription was discovered at the Rock-Fort temple there some 
years ago. The modern derivation (since 1947) is, however, Tiru- 
cAira-palli, chira being the name of some imaginary man, as some say. 

22. The latest ( 1948 ) interpretation of that Pahlavi inscription by 
Dr. W. B. Henning of Cambridge is : “ My Lord Christ, have mercy upon 
Afras, son of Chahar-bukht, son of Giwargis, who set this up,” So 
Burnoll, Haug, Harle;, Fr. Burthey and others had all gone wrong. 
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8 days established Christianity in the Cranganore area. And those two 
documents yet remain unproved. Besides, no St. Thomas dates are 
found before 1720 a. d, and there are seven different dates suggested 
since by Malabar itself ( as already pointed out in XIV). 

XIII. Sir Radhakrishnan Quoted 

The above address to the Cardinal says, besides, that Sir S. Radha* 
krishnan, Ambassador in Russia, has expresssd in an unnamed book 
or speech his conclusion that St. Thomas brought Christianity to South 
India from Syria. But does any document or tradition say that 
St. Thomas came from, or via Syria ? I have seen no such thing. 

Again that St. Thomas came to South India, or any part of India, 
or Pakistan has yet to be proved, the earliest documents— The Clementine 
Recognitions (250), Origen (230) and the Acts (200-220 V-assigning to him 
Parthia, or Sandaruk and the Gundaphar-Mazdai kingdoms. 

And Mylapore tradition is not found recorded, or definitely men¬ 
tioned earlier than the 13th century ; and Malabar tradition, not before 
the 16th century. 

XIV. Cardinal Cautious 

Despite the above statements on the 4th, the Cardinal in his opening 
address of 6th Jan. said : (1) 19 centuries intervene between this day 
and the day on which St. Thomas preached in the Southern parts of the 
Himalayas. (2) The St. Thomas Xtians of S. W. India (= Malabar) are 
very ancient. He does not postulate that St. Thomas preached in the 
southern parts of the Vindhyas, or of India, nor does he specify any 
date like the first cent., or Malabar’s 50, 51,52 ; 52-3, 67, 78, or 84 
a. d. (seven years ) for the Apostle’s landing in S. India. All of 
these dates, and Mylapore’s 68 contra Malabar’s 72 a. d. for his death, 
and Malabar’s first cent. Tamil Caritam and Song of 1601 a.d. of “ hardly 
assailable reliability ” &c. I had brought to his notice before his 

arrival. Pope Pius XI’s view of 1923 cited in § VIII supra tallies with 
the Cardinal’s, or is against it. 
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WESTERN chalukya relations with 

CENTRAL INDIA 

Prof. G. S. Dikshit, m.a., Poona 

Tailappa II : While Tailappa’s wars with Munja the Paramara 
ruler of Malava, are well-known, his war with Gujarat is not so well- 
known. Ranna, 1 a kannada poet patronised by him, gives Tailappa the 
title of ‘ Gurjara bhayajwara’ which implies that he was a terror to the 
ruler of Gujarat. The Gujarat chronicles 2 refer to the fight between 
MQlaraja, the founder of the Caulukya dynasty and one Barapa who 
must have been a general of Tailappa. Eventually Barapa was defeated 
and killed in this fight. 

Satya4raya: The fight between the Western Chalukyas and the 
Caulukyas continued under Satya^raya, the successor of Tailappa. 
Ranna 8 who lived and wrote in this reign also, says, that SatyaSraya 
defeated the Gurjara king with his host of elephants. Since Ranna 
completed his work by 982 a. d., Satya^raya’s defeat of the Gurjara 
king must have been over by this time. The Lakkundi inscription 4 of 
1007 A. d. states that Danachintamani Attiyabbe made a request to 
king Satya&raya to give a grant soon after his conquest of the entire 
Gurjara Country-making it clear that the victorious campaign of Gujarat 
was just then over. Thus Satya4raya appears to have invaded Gujarat 
once in 982 a. d. and a second time in 1007 a. d. 

His other conquests are referred to in the inscription at Lakkundi. 
According to it he had two generals, Dhalia and his son NagadSva. 
Dhalla claims to have fought with Konkana, Malava and Vengi. His 
son Nagad€va claims to have fought in Malava, Lala and Magadha. 

Since the wars with Malava were continued later on, Satya^raya 
or his generals may very well have fought with Malava ; but how far 
his fight with Magadha was true cannot be stated without further con¬ 
firmation. 

Vikramaditya V: It was now the turn of the Paramara King Bhoja 
to take vengeance on the Chalukyas’ defeat of Munja. Bhandarkar 
surmises that he must have wreaked his vengeance on Vikramaditya the 
successor of Satyairaya, about whom so little is known. 

1. Sources of Karnatak History, p. 133. 2. E. H.D., p. 111. 

3. Gadayudha, Canto 1-16. 4. B. K. Inscription No. 52. 

5. E. H. D., p. 104. 
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Jayasimha II : This led to warfare between BhOja and Jayasimha, 
the successor of Vikramaditya V. Bhoja seems to have formed a con¬ 
federacy against the Chalukyas ; and in 1019 a. d. Jayasimha is repre¬ 
sented to have put to flight or broken this confederacy and is styled 
the moon of the lotus which was King Bhoja’ i. e one who humbled 
him.* A Banavasi record 6 7 8 * refers to the part played by Chattadeva, a 
feudatory of Jayasimha in this fight. The Chalukya army marched 
northwards as far as the Gautama-Gange, i. e. the modern Godavari, 
and there it engaged the Malava King in battle. Chattadeva dispersed 
the Malava troops and Jayasimha granted him the title of ‘Guardian of 
the Highland’ for this achievement. 

Two other subordinates of Jayasimha also claim victories against 
northern powers. Macharinpa, a subordinate of Jayasimha and a patron 
of poet Chandraraja is claimed in the latter’s work Madanatilaka,® to 
have defeated the Chola, Magadha and Malava kings. Jayasimha’s 
viceroy Rayapandya in 1041-42 A. d. is described® as the conqueror of 
the kings of Lala, Gauja Vidarbha, Kalinga, Vanga, and Nepal. 

Somesvara I: Of the next king Somesvara I, Bilhana gives the 
following account. He stormed Dhara, from which king Bhoja had to 
flee. 10 Soon after this event Bhoja died ; and after his death the Kala- 
curi King Karna along with Bhimdeva of Gujarat attacked Malava and 
sacked Dhara." The Nagpur stone inscription' 1 refers not only to this 
event, but to the participation of Chalukyas in it thus:-'When Bhoja had 
become Indra’s companion and when the realm was overrun by floods in 
which its sovereign was submerged, his relation Udayaditya became king. 

* Uplifting the earth which was troubled by kings and taken possession 
of by Karna, who joined by the Karnatas, was like the mighty ocean, he 
acted like the holy boar.’ 

An inscription'* dated 1060 A. D, found in Sagar Taluka, Shimoga 
district, describes a general of Somesvara 1 who took part in one of the 
Malava campaigns as the royal swan on both of the banks of the Nar¬ 
mada, an evil comet to the Malava people, capturerof the fortMandeva, 
held in honour in the city of Dhara.... The alliance between the 
Chalukyas and Kalacuri Karna was, however, shortlived. Bilhana says 
that Somesvara next fell upon Karna and destroyed his power.' 4 
Somesvara is also represented to have fought with the king of Kanauj or 


6. I. A.,V, p. 17. 

7. E. I., XVI, p. 359. 

8. S. K. H., p. 142. 9. S. 1.1., IX, Part I, (No. 95). 

10. Viktam§nkdeva-charita, I, 91 to 96. 11. E.'H. D., p. 114. 

12. E. I., II, 192. 13. M. A. R., 1928, p. 69. 

14. Vikram3nkadeva-charita, I, 102-103. 
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Klnyakubja and compelled him to betake himself to the caverns oi 
mountains for safety." 

VikramSditya VI : According to Bilhana Someshvara sent his son 
the future VikramSditya VI on military campaigns even when he was a 
prince. The king of MSiava who had been dethroned by his enemies, 
sought Vikramaditya’s assistance and was reinstated on the Malava 
throne by him." Vikramaditya is also said to have invaded the 
Gau^a country or Bengal and Kamarupa or Assam.' 7 A copper plate 
from RSjapur" gives a list of Vikramaditya’s achievements, and these 
appear to refer to events that happened before he came to the throne; 
as it mentions in the end that, as he was on his way home, after accom¬ 
plishing all these great deeds, he heard of his father’s death by suicide, 
in the Tungabhadra river. One of these triumphs was that he helped 
the king of Malava to gain hi9 throne. 

A stone inscription" from Hunisi Hadagali in the Gulburga 
district, says that when Vikramaditya was on the banks of the Godavari, 
after his destruction of Dhar and reinstatement of Udayi’s son, Jajjugi. 
JagadEva, one of his generals named Bhlvanayya secured permission 
from him for a grant. This campaign may refer to another attempt on 
the part ot JagadEva’s enemies to oust him and Vikramaditya’s rein¬ 
statement of him on the Malava throne. The date given in the inscrip¬ 
tion is about 1098 a.d. Another of his inscriptions 20 states that in 1098- 
99 a. D. he wa9 still in the north and was then on the banks of the 
Narmada. Evidently he must have gone there for his second Malava 
campaign. In an inscription*' dated 1122 a. d. Vikramaditya is said to 
have conquered first the Gangas then the Ch5las and Lalas and to have 
levied tribute from the Panchalas and subjugated the rest. 

From the inscriptions of his generals and feudatories, we also 
get an idea of the extensive nature of Vikramaditya’s conquests. Thus 
in the inscription mentioned previously*' his feudatory PandyadEva 
ruling at Nolambavadi says that he chased the King of Ratnapura 
at his master’s command. Ratnapura is in the Bilaspur District 
and was one ol the capitals of the Haihayas. Then there was one 
Aca, ‘who is represented to have made the kings of Kalinga, Vanga, 
Maru, GQrjara, Malava.( subject) to his sovereign.’** A third gene¬ 

ral was one Trlbhuvanmalla-Pandya who is said to have been the rod 
in the hands of Vikramaditya, and such was the emperor’s confidence 
in him, that he was ccnsidered sufficient by himself to upset Kalinga, 


15. I. A., VIII, p. 19. 

16. Vikram5nkadEva-charita, III, 55-67. 17. Ibid, III; 74. 

18. E. I., IX, p. 108. 19. Sharanasahitya, VIII, p. 342. 

20. D. K. D., p. 49. 21. S. I. I., IX, Part I, No. 205. 

22. J. B. B. R. A. S., XI, p. 269. 
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frighten and attack Anga, Vanga, and Magadha Kings, conquer MS lava 
and trample on GOrjara. 1 * One of Vikramaditya’s inscriptions says 
that he obtained the tittle ‘Chalukyapati’ by conquering the whole of 
India from the Himalayas to the Setu.* 4 One result of the military 
campaigns of the Western ChSlukyas in northern India was the esta¬ 
blishment of Karnataka dynasties in NepSl and Bengal.** These were 
the Nanyad€va dynasty in Nepal and Sena dynasty in Bengal. 

We must not forget, however, that these military campaigns were 
not the only kind of relations between the north and the south. 
Bilhana, the court poet of Vikramaditya VI was, as is well known, a 
Kashmiri Brahmin. Some of the Chalukya generals who went to the 
north for military purposes established charities in those parts. One 
inscription** describes Raviga as an unrivalled commander and as 
having made the orders of Vikramaditya obeyed by all between the 
Himalayas and the Setu, and having the title of Chalukyarajya Muls- 
tambha. He is said to have established his charities on the banks 
of the Narmada, Ganges and Jumna and to have set up rest-houses 
throughout the land. 


23. E. C., XI, Dg. 3 & 90. 

24. Kundanagar Inscriptions of Northern Karnatak, No. 7. 

25. I. H. Q., XII, p. 474-5. 26. S. 1.1„ IX, Part I, No. 158. 
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FURTHER ARCHAEOLOGICAL TRACES OF 

BUDDHISM IN GUJARAT 

Dr. IL D. Sankalia, Poona 

The prevalence of Buddhism in Gujarat and Saurashtra immediately 
before and after Christ had been reconstructed so far by the writer 1 
with the help of a few epigraphical references, and the help of allusions 
in early Ceylonese works and the Chinese travellers Hiuen-Tsiang and 
I-Taing. The only true archaeological evidence to corroborate this 
evidence was supplied by the caves from the S. E. coast of Saura¬ 
shtra, and Junagadh, and a few doubtful images of the Buddha from 
Vala, the site of ancient Valabhl. 

No evidence had been produced from Gujarat proper. This had 
been recently obtained from two sites. The first is Taranga hill, almost 
at the northern end of Gujarat. The second is Nagara, a village few 
miles to the north of Cambay, in Central Gujarat. 

Taranga was already known as a Buddhist site from the existence of 
a beautiful large image of Tara, installed now in a semi-cave temple on 
the way to Taranga. In fact, the hill seems to have been so called, 
because of this Buddhist goddess. 

However, the Jainas have now appropriated both the goddess and 
the hill. When this happened cannot be said for certain at present. 
It was probably during the Jaina supremacy over Gujarat, particularly 
about the time of Kumarapala. 

But prior to this period, about the 5th-6th century A.D. Buddhist 
influence seems to have been at work in this region. To this we owe 
the image of Tara, as well as loose sculptures of the Buddha that the 
writer found on the hill. 

Almost in an inaccessible rock shelter formed by a series of large 
granite boulders, we were led in January 1949, into what was supposed 
to be a Jaina shrine. We found there placed on a pile of stones, besides 

1. Sankua, Archceology of Gujarat , ( Bombay, 1941),pp. 229-43. See 
also Dikshit, M. G., " History of Buddhism in Gujarat M J.G.R.S. , 1946 
pp. 95-113 ; Gadre, m Buddhist Influence in Gujrat and Kathiawad ” 
Bhagtvanlal Indraji Comm . Volume, J.G.R.S., I, pp. 66~67. Recently a 
Buddhist monastery is said to have been excavated at Intwa hill near 
Junagadh. 
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a rock boulder a few terracotta horses (see fig. 1), a small rectangular 
stone panel over which were carved a series of seated figures. A casual 
visitor and a layman would think these to be Jaina Tlrthankaras, to which 
the/resemble. But their mudrd, the position of the hand, shows that 
these are Buddhas. All are seated in padmdsana over a double lotus 
seat» under two-fold arch made by a tree (date palm or banana ?) with 
its branch hanging down on either side of the head. Nos. 1 
and 3 (beginning from left) are (Fig. 2.) in bhumisparia mudrd, 
while Nos. 2 and 4 are in dharmachakra mudrd . None of the Jaina 
Tirthankaras is ever shown, either seated or standing in these mudrds. 
So there‘is no doubt that this stone panel now lying in this inaccessible 
place represents Buddhas. Originally it must have formed, perhaps 
together with the Tara image, a part of a Buddhist shrine. This was 
somehow destroyed. Later, the Jainas who came in possession of the 
region, removed the loose sculptures and started worshiping them, 
believing them to be Jaina. A further careful search in these hills, is 
bound to bring forth more of this Buddhist influence in this area. 

The second Buddhist site seems to have been at Nagara, now a 
small village about 3 miles north of Cambay. Here a huge stone image 
of Buddha lies on a small artificial mound. Locally it is called different¬ 
ly but it too is undoubtedly an image of Buddha. (See Fig. 3. )* From 
the position of the hands, it is evident that it must be in the dharma¬ 
chakra mudrd . This is one of the largest Buddha images found in 
Gujarat. Most probably it is of the 7th century, when Buddhism had 
not completely disappeared from Western India. In fact, with Valabhl, 
the famous centre of early Mahayana Buddhism, only a few miles across 
the Bay of Cambay, one may expect this part of Gujarat under its in¬ 
fluence. Though the Nagara image is the only evidence so far of this 
influence further research is likely to bring to light additional data. 


2. The site was brought to our notice by Dr. M. R. Majumdar of 
Baroda, who had accompanied us to Cambay. The photograph was 
taken by Dr. M. G. Dikshit. 
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INSCRIPTIONAL, ARCHITECTURAL AND 
SCULPTURAL VALUE OF THE 
PANDAVA-LENE CAVES AT NASIK 

Y. R. Gupte, b.a., m.r.a.s., Poona 

The importance of the caves at Nasik, five miles from the city, on 
the Bombay-Agra road, mainly centres round the inscriptions, which 
are 27 in all. They throw a flood of light on the history of the ruling 
families, religion, social customs, architecture, previous models, habits 
of the indigenous ruling families as also foreigners who settled in 
Mahirastra and Gujrat and their dresses. Space does not allow me 
to go into details. Only the salient features can be pointed out. 

The cave hill is named Tiranhu (Triraimi) Triple Sun-beam in 7 
inscriptions 2, 3, 5, 10, 15, 18 and 19. Suggestions as regards the name 
for instance, its pyramid shape etc. are not convincing. On Paleographical 
grounds the inscriptions are of 5 groups or classes: I 20 and 22 ; II 18, 
10,11, 12,13.14, 16,26.27, 6; 111 19,25,1,2,3,4,5,21,24, 17, 8,9, 
7 ; IV 15 ; V 23. They are based on style and fixed or supposed dates. 
Since the Gazetteer Vol. XVI was published, 1 the most important find 
to establish the fact that Gautamiputra destroyed the family of Naha- 
pana [ that is the Khakharata ( Ksaharata) dynasty ], was the Jogaltembhi 
hoard in the Sinnar taluka of the Nasik district. Nahapana’s coins are 
counterstruck by Gautamiputra. This proves that Gautamiputra’s boast 
or rather his mother’s boast ( see inscription 2, line 6 ) was not a myth. 
Several emendations were proposed by M. E. Senart. 1 I tried to 
identify certain villages mentioned in those inscriptions (See Ind. 
Ant.*). For the identification of Kanhahini with Kavanal in the Igatpuri 
taluka, where I served as a Sub-Registrar for a short time, I was congra¬ 
tulated by Dr. Bhandarkar. A good many countries and cities and 
villages can be identified now if a serious attempt is made. It is the 
duty of young enthusiasts rather than of old men, who can travel with 
difficulty. 

In the earliest inscription, No. 22, it is noted that when Kanha 
(Kr§na) of the SadavShana (Satavahana ) family was ruling, the cave was 
made by the great Sramana minister, an inhabitant of Nasik. The 
probable date is 110 B. c. In inscription No. 20 again the name of 
NSsik occurs. It is of about the same period. 

1. In 1883. The caves at NSsik and the inscriptions there are 
numbered according to the Gazetteer Vol. XVI. 

2. Epi. Ind., Vol. VIII pp. 69-96. 3. July 1912, pp. 165-6. 
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In Inscription No. 18 found in Cave No. XVII (which cave is inte¬ 
resting from the sculptural point of view also ) the name of a Yavana, 
Indragnidata (IndrSgnidatta ), son of Dhammadeva (Dharmadeva ), an 
inhabitant of Datamiti (Dattimitri) a northerner is recorded. These 
Yavanas assumed Hindu or Buddhist names and patronized their reli¬ 
gion. Indragnidatta caused to be excavated his dwelling cave for the 
worship of all Buddhas and dedicated it to the mendicant assembly of 
the four quarters with his son Dhammarakhita ( Dharmaraksita). 

Usavadata ( Rsabhadatta) son-in-law of NahapSna, a Ksatrapa and his 
son Dlnlka, divided his charities between the Buddhists and Brfihma$as 
alike. At Nasik he got incised three inscriptions viz. Nos. 10, 12, and 
14. He calls himself a Saka in inscription 10. His wife was Dakha- 
mitra (Daksamitra), the daughter of Nahapana and made two gifts. 
( See inscriptions 11 and 13). 

Nahapana was apparently the governor of a part of Gujarat and 
northern Konkan. The gifts made elsewhere do not prove his posse¬ 
ssion. Cha§{ana and the Kathiawad K§atraps come of different stalks. 
Their overlord was apparently Venones to judge from the corrupted 
legends on their coins. This Venones seems to be a Parthian king. 

Usavadata in the month of Vai£akha of the year 42 gave a dwelling 
cave to the assemblage of the four quarters and deposited 3,000 Kar§2- 
panas as a capital for them for the price of clothes and kutaqas for the 
dwellers in his cave. The capital was entrusted to the guilds of Govar- 
dhana, 2000 with the guild of weavers, the interest on which was 100 
padikas with another guild of weavers 1000 the interest on which was 75 
padikas. 8000 cocoanut trees in the village of Chikhalapadra were given. 
All this had been declared before the council of merchants and got 
engraved on the front of the doorway ( See inscription 12). 

In inscription 10 Usavadata calls Nahapana his Bhataraka, lord, 
and to be obeying his orders. Feeding of Brahmanas and giving cows to 
them was not a speciality of the Peshwas and AhilyabSl Hojkar. These 
charities are being made from times immemorial even by the Sakas. 
Usavadata was the donor of three hundred thousand cows and fed 
hundreds of thousands of Brahmanas, every year. He gave 8 wives to 
them at Prabhas. He made the rivers Iba, Parada, Damana, T2pl, 
Karabena and Dahanuka fordable by boats for which nothing was 
charged (Inscription 10 ). He built steps at the river Barnasa. In the 
historical portion, he boasts that he was ordered by Bhatarka (Nahapana) 
to release Utamabhadra (Uttamabhadra) who was besieged by the 
Malavas. They fled simply hearing the noise (of his troops ) and were 
made subordinate to Utamabhadra. 

Ufavadata’s wife Dakhamita (Daksamitra) daughter of Nahap2na 
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made gifts of cells. (See, inscriptions 11 and 13. ) She being his wife 
was apparently a Saka. 

There are two more inscriptions of the Sakas. One viz. No. 26 is 
of Vudhika (Vridhika, an inhabitant of Daiapura ). It was in Malwa, 
Dasora being its modern equivalent. Vudhika calls himself ‘ Daroa- 
chikasa’ that is ‘ of Damachi \ It is not known what exactly it means. 
Vudhika is supposed to have come from Damascas. This is merely a 
suggestion. He was a writer. It appears that some of the Sakas 
followed the profession of writers. In inscription 27, Vudhika, a writer, 
apparently the same man of Damachi is said to be a Saka, Sa and Sa be¬ 
ing interchangeable. Another name of a writer, viz. Sivamita ( Siva- 
mitra ) occurs in inscription 16, his son Ramnaka having made the gift 
of a cave. It is not known whether he was a Saka. 

Agriculturists were also in a position to make a gift. Inscription 
No. 25 records such a gift of Dhanama. The record is dated the 6th day 
of the fourth fortnight of the winter of the 2nd year of king Pujumayi,son 
of VSsithI (VasisthI). A merchant named Viragahapati ( Viragrhapati) 
made a gift of a dwelling cave (Inscription No. 6). The chapel was 
got excavated by the royal minister Arahalaya and Satariya, the foster 
mother of the great king Hakusiri (Ilaku^ri). Inscription No. 1 was 
engraved in the 5th fortnight of the summer of the 6th year of the 
illustrious king Pujumayi, son of Vasithi (VasisthI). 

Then we come to the most important inscription No. 2 of the queen 
Gautami Balairi, the mother of the great king and the grand-mother of 
another great king in Cave No. Ill dedicated by her to the Buddhist 
mendicants of the Bhadrayanlya school. She was the mother of the illus¬ 
trious Satakarni Gautamlputra (son of Gautami). The inscription is 
dated the 13th day of the 2nd fortnight of the summer of the 19th yearof 
Siri Pujumayi, son of Vasithi. She boasts that her son is the lord of the 
regions, Asika, Susaka, Mujaka, Suratha ( Surastra ) Kukura, Aparanta 
(Northern Konkan ), Anupa, Vidabha (Vidarbha), Akaravati, Vijha 
(Vinjha ), Rchhavat ( Rksavat), Parichata ( Pariyatra), Sahya, Kanhagiri, 
Macha, Siritana, Malaya, Mahida, Setagiri and Chakora mountains, 
that he humbled the vanity of the Ksatriyas, destroyed the Sakas, 
Yavanas and the Pallavas, rooted out the dynasty of Khakharata 
(Ksaharata), established the fame of the Satavahana family, stopped the 
fusion of the four castes, is equal in valour to Rama, Ke6ava, Arjuna 
and Bhlma, is the only Brahmana, meaning who performs the acts pres¬ 
cribed for Brahmanas. 

Sakas we have noticed above. The Yavanas were Bactrian Greeks 
or Ionian Greeks. According to the History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, 4 they point to an age when foreigners possibly of the 
Panjab or Arkhosia visited the Deccan. In Sakuntala wc find kings 


4. Page 186. 
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were accompanied by Yavanls perhaps because they were very fair. 
The Pahlavas were Persians. Rudradaman’s viceroy was a Pahlava. 
The Pahlavas of Kanchi (Conjeeveram) were well-known. 

In the above inscriptions Meru and Mandara are rather mythical 
names. Vijha is Vindhyadri in Madhya PradeSa, Pariyatra is apparently 
Amarakantaka. Himavat is equivalent to the Himalayas. Ka^hagiri 
is Krsrtagiri or Kanheri. Macha may be Rama£eja 6 miles from 
Nasik. Siritana (Srlsthana ) is Sri Saila on the bank of the Krspa, 
where Sivaji was inclined to practise penance. Malaya is Malabar. 
Mahendra is Mahendragiri near Ganjam. Setagiri is Sadagiri and 
Chakora is somewhere in the Deccan. 

Cities and towns occur as under :—Bharukacha ( insc. 10 ) is Broach, 
Binikata (insc. 3 ) or Benakataka (insc. 4) is not far from Govardhan, 
Chenchiya ( insc. 14) is Chinchani-Tarapur in the Thana district, 
Chakalepa (insc. 17) is not yet identified, DahanukS-nagara is DahanQ, 
Damachika ( insc. 26) perhaps Damascus in Syria, Da4apura ( insc. 10 
and 26 ) is Dasor, Dantamiti (insc. 18 ) somewhere in Northern India 
as the donor was a northerner and as Patanjali has “ Sauvira Datta- 
mitri Nagari,” Kapura (insc. 12 and 14 ) is somewhere* near the sea¬ 
shore, Nagara ( insc. 4 and 10) may be Nasik though it is distinctly 
noted in inscriptions 20 and 22, Pinditakavada cannot be satisfactorily 
identified, Pokhara is Puskara near Ajmere, Prabhasa (insc. 10) is 

Prabhasa-Pattan-Somnath-Pattan in Kathiawad, where Sri Krsna 

• • • • 7 ••• 

dissolved his body, Ramatlrtha is near Bassein where theCharaka mendi¬ 
cants lived. Soparaga is Sopara near Bassein, Suvarnamukha is not yet 
identified, Ujeniya is Ujjain once the capital of Malwa, VaijayantI 
(insc. 3 ) is perhaps BanavasI, the Kadamba capital. 

The following villages are mentioned in the inscriptions. :— 
Apara-kakhadi and KakhadI (insc. 4 and 5) are not yet satisfactorily 
identified. 8 Chikhalapadra, padra meaning a village, (insc. 12) is 
apparently Chikhli on the road from Nasik to Baisar, Kanhahini (insc. 
9) is identified with Kavanal in the Igatpuri taluka of the Nasik 
district, (Ind. Ant. )* Nanamgola (insc. 10 ) is perhaps Nargol in the 
Thana district, Pisajipadaka (insc. 2 ) is apparently Sanjegaon, 7 Samali- 
pada ( Salmalipadra) (insc. 3 ) in the Govardhan district is apparently 
Samanagaon 8 in the Igatpuri taluka, and Sudisana (Sudar§ana) (insc. 3 ) 
the identification of which is a matter of doubt. 

l*Kapura has satisfactorily been identified with a village of the same 
name in the Vyara sub-division:of the Baroda state; and is mentioned as the 
head of a district ( Ahlra ) in the Pardi copper-plate grant of Traikuraka 
Darhasen, sec Ini. Ant., XXXIX, p. 97 and Ep. Ind-, X, p. 53.—Ed. J 

5. But possibly Avalakhed, Igatpuri Taluka.-Ind. Ant. July 1912, p.166. 

6. July 1912, pp. 165-166. 

7. Sifijegaon 14 miles from the cave hill. Ind. Ant. July 1912, p. 165. 

8. S3managaon 8 miles from the cave bill, Ind. Ant. July 1912, p. 165, 
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The inscriptions throw light on social aspects. There were guilds 
of weavers, stone-cutters and oilmen (inscriptions 12 and 15) at 
Govardhana and other places, which could be relied upon and with 
whom money was invested for charitable purposes. Charities were 
made out of the accruing interest. These gifts were made known 
before the NaigamasabhSs or councils of merchants and also engraved. 
Capital was deposited with congregations also. (See inscription 17 ). 

Another inscription viz. 3 is of the time of Pulumavl* son of Vasi{h! 
of the 13th day of the 2nd fortnight of summer. He commanded in the 
presence of Sivakhadila ( Sivaskandila ), the Govardhana minister. The 
village Sudisana (SudarSana) had been granted to mendicants of the 
BhadrSyaniya sect living in the queen’s cave. But it was rejected and 
given up. In lieu of it, the village Samalipada (Salmalipadra) was given. 
The document had been touched by the king in Binikata, his camp, and 
the plate touched by the hand was given on the 7th day of the fortnight 
of the summer in the year 22 for the sake of Satakarni by the Commander- 
in-chief Medhuna. The description of the king has been supplied by 
Visnupala. This portion of the inscription gives the formalities to be 
observed at the time of making the gifts. Inscription No. 4 records 
that the illustrious lord Satakarni, son of Gautami, commands Visnu- 
palita that a field is granted to the Tekirasa ascetics. From inscrip¬ 
tions 5 we learn that at the command of Jivasuta, the Queen Dowager, 
the great Queen of Gautamiputra Satakarni a field in the village Kakhadi 
is given to the recluse mendicants living in the cave. Inscription 24 
records that on the 1st day of the 3rd fortnight of the winter in the 7th 
year of the illustrious king Yajna Satakarni, son of Gautami a dwelling 
cave was given by Vasu, wife of the great commander-in-chief Bhava- 
gopa. It was completed by the monk Bopaki. 

Another interesting inscription viz. 15 records the gift of Visnu- 
datta, a Sakanika, on the 13th day of the 4th fortnight of the summer of 
the 9th year of the Abhira king Iivarasena, son of the Abhira Sivadatta 
and son of Madharl. The gift is made for the medicine for the sick among 
assemblage of mendicants from the four quarters living in the hill. 
This is the only inscription mentioning the name of an Abhira king. 
The Abhlras occupied the region from Khandesh to Nasik. Ahlrs are 
apparently their representatives. Inscription No. 23 records the gift 
of Mammi, a female worshipper. It is the only gift of an householder. 

The caves are numbered from west to east. They are well protect¬ 
ed from rain-water and bad weather. Early cave architecture can be 
conveniently studied at Nisik. The viharas there are useful for the 

9. According to Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, Ph. D., Vasithlputa Pulumavl 
came to the throne about A. D. 135 and ruled for something like 28 veara 
-Epi. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 154. 7 
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investigation of the history of developments of this system. There arc 
in all 23 excavations out of which 17 are noted in the History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture. There is only one regular Chaitya cave. At 
Ajanta there are 26 first class caves, of which four are Chaityas. But 
the inscriptions there are few and mutilated. The Nasik caves being 
rich in inscriptions and the names in them being well preserved greatly 
assist in determining the history. The Chaitya ca^e at Nasik was ex¬ 
cavated about the middle of the 2nd century b. c. as also the small vihara 
which is on a lower level. 

The only characteristic is a horse-shoe arch over each cell door 
with a rail. 

We can have a good idea as to how the wooden models were copied. 
On close observation it will be evident that the walls of the caves, 
slightly slope, that being a characteristic of Bamboo structures to give 
them strength. The railings are evidently imitated from wooden struc¬ 
tures. In original masonry and stone buildings they have no propriety. 
Imitations of wooden rafters are found in Cave No. X. 

The square hall of cave No XIX which was filled with earth is now 
cleared. It bears an inscription of the time of Krsna as noted above. 
He ruled about 170 b. c. The fetters are deeply cut and the form of Da 

and in fact the whole of the inscription is of value from epigraphical 
point of view. 

Three great viharas, bearing the names of Nahapana, Gautaml- 
putra and Sr! Yajna range from 100-200 A. d. The plans of the Naha¬ 
pana and Gautamlputra viharas are practically the same. The in¬ 
feriority of the Kanheri and Karla Chaitya halls is quite clear though 
whatever reasons can be assigned to the difference. 

The pillars of the Gautamlputra cave No III are much inferior 
to those of the caves of Nahapana. The Persian capitals have given 
place to the pudding form so common in later architecture. The shafts 
have no bases. The sculptured doorway also has lost its charm. The 
Dagobahas many umbrellas. 

In cave No. XVII over the topmost plate on either side of the 
beam animals sit back to back with riders and drivers. According to 
the Gazetteer, 10 the dress of the riders and drivers is curious and is 
valuable as evidence of the style of dress which was in use before the 
time of Nahapana. It is difficult to understand how a sweeping asser¬ 
tion is made regarding the dress in use before the time of Nahapana. 
On the outer face of the pilasters is a single elephant with a driver and 
two riders. On the outer face of the right pillar the driver of the right 
hand elephant wears a high turban and holds a goad with a handle, 

* * ’ ■ ""I " - - -*■ " - — _ i - - ^ 

10. Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XVI, p. 588, 

P.V.-19 
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not a hook. The rider is a boy. The driver of the left elephant is a 
woman with a curious head-dress. The riders are a man and a boy, 
the man with a curious head-dress. On the outer face of the left pillar 
two elephants sit back to back. The right elephant is driven by a 
man and ridden by a woman and a girl. The woman’s dress is much 
like that now worn by Vanjarl women with a central and two side 
bosses of hair. Such dress is met with in the Nasik district and in 
Khandesh. Foreigners take great interest as the dwelling cave was 
dedicated by Indragnidatta, a northerner, a resident of Dantamiti, a 
Yavana ( Yonaka ) son of Dhammadeva. His Excellency Lord Willing- 
don, then the Governor of Bombay and later on the Viceroy of India 
and Dr. Oldenberg, the great Vedic scholar, whom I had to take 
round the caves as directed by the Bombay and India Govts, made me 
explain the features of several sculptures noted above, whose 
dresses and behaviour impressed them and they wondered who possibly 
they might represent. Are they Bactrian or Ionian Greeks, or Satraps 
or Romans ? Some 50 years ago all agreed that the dresses and atti¬ 
tudes unmistakably point to the figures being those of Bactrian or 
Ionian Greeks. But of late Roman finds have led some anti¬ 
quarians to believe that they might be of the Romans. Is 
there any indication to settle the point one way or the other ? 
Roman coins have been found in abundance in the regions ad¬ 
joining the sea-shore especially in the Madras Presidency. 
These were of course in circulation among the traders who 
frequented the Indian shores. Roman toys also have been dis* 
covered. These were in circulation as curios and toys. But 
have we instances to prove that Roman statues and large sculptures ever 
attracted sufficient public interest to carve them out in religious 
monuments? Ionian and Bactrian Greeks ruled over a large tract in 
the Panjab. They descended to the Deccan. Satraps like Nahapana and 
his relations ruled over the Deccan ; members of another branch were 
masters of Gujarat. It is reasonable to suppose that these sculptures in 
Indragnidatta cave at Nasik may represent the Ionian or Bactrian 
Greeks or even the kinsmen of the satraps. Parthian horsemen were 
renowned for their valour. In the Panjab the Bactrian Greeks were rul¬ 
ing, doing meritorious deeds and mixed with the population. A good 
many of them penetrated the Deccan and adopted the religion of the 
land. Gautamiputra boasts that he humbled the Ksatriyas and stopped the 
fusion of the castes. It is not unlikely that these Yavanas were reckon¬ 
ed among the K?atriyas. There is one more inscription of a Yavana viz. 
Chanda in a cave at Junnar. Evidence is to be sought for in the 
dresses of the sculptures also. Are they like those of the Romans ? 

Certainly not. We have types of the Roman period, and they do not 
agree with the sculptures. Yet another indication is that of the 
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and features. Do they agree with the Roman types ? Here also we are 
disappointed as they are quite different. The probabilities, therefore, 
are that these figures represent the Bactrian or Ionian Greeks, Satraps or 
their kinsmen. Indragnidatta would take more interest in carving out 
sculptures of the Greeks than those of the ruling Satraps or their 
kinsmen. 

In the Hinayana school, worship of the Buddha image was forbidden. 
So the jar containing his relics—ashes, tooth, bones or the like—real or 
imaginary like those in the caves, was the chiefjobject. Then came the 
tree and lastly the umbrella. The Lion and the Chakra and the Dagoba 11 
and the Cobra were the only ornamental features. So the scope lor 
architecture was limited. 

The scope widened with the preaching of the MahaySnists. Images 
of the Buddha became common and the number of umbrellas increased. 
In the great vihara, where the name of the Vasu occurs we find a gigan¬ 
tic figure of the Buddha seated with the standing attendants, door¬ 
keepers and Yaksas of this school, which flourished from the 3rd or the 
4th century a. d. onwards. 

There is the inscription viz. 23 of about 5th century A. D. of 
Mamma. Four centuries later cave No. 17 was excavated. It is 
irregular and contains sculptures of the MahSyana or the Great Vehicle 
school. The images of the Buddha, the Bodhisatvas-Vajrapani and 
Padmapani-and Tara prove that they are of the Northern Buddhist type. 
The figure of the Buddha in the attitude of attaining Nirvana-Maha- 
parinirvana—is of a much later date. Dhyani-Buddhas, and Bodhi- 
satvas are found in the 6th to the 8th century a.d. The pillars confirm 
this view. The Nasik caves mainly belong to the older Indian dynas¬ 
ties Satakarnis or Satavahanas. The pillars and pilasters in cave No. 
XX remind us of the ornament of the Ajan^a pillars of about the 6th 
century a. d. 

Cave No. XI was excavated later than cave No. X. It is a Jain 
one. R§abhadeva’s figure in it is of about the 10th to the 12th century 
A. D. It is in the Padmasana attitude. Between two tigers below is the 
Dharmachakra. The form of the alligators confirm the date. Three 
umbrellas above indicate the sovereignty of the three worlds. The 
figures of Ambika and Vira Manibhadra in the right wall can hardly be 
mistaken. 

In cave No. XVII a portion of rock was left unfinished. Later on 
a Salunka was cut and a Linga inserted. Thus a part of a Buddhist cave 
was appropriated by the Brahmanical sect. 

In cave No. XX there is a great figure of Buddha, which is wor- 

11. These are the three jewels of the Buddhists. 
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shipped as DharmarSja. A fair is held in Sravana when boys dressed as 
girls dance. 

Thus it will be clear that the Nasik Caves are mainly and primarily 

a purely Buddhist group, the appropriations being of very minor 
importance. 

The paintings which adorned the viharas at Nasik unlike those at 
Ajanta, have apparently all disappeared. At any rate cave No. Ill was 
painted as in inscriptions No. 2,1, 11, the words **lenasa chitana-nimita” 
(chitrana-nimittam) occur. The suggestion that “ vitananimitam ” or 
t vitarananimitarh * was intended * chi * and * vi ’ looking similar and 
ra being omitted is far fetched. The donation was made for painting 
done or to be done. We definitely have paintings in the Ajanta and 

Pitajakhora caves as also traces of paintings** in those at Elephanta 
near Bombay. 


, * 2 - £ u i dc tQ Elephanta by y. R. Gupte ( Govt, of India Publication ), 

1942 pp. 32-33, 
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METHOD OF ARCHEOLOGY AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 

S. K. Dikshit, m.a., Poona 
I. Definition and Scope 

The word “ archaeology ” is to be derived from a'pxalos, meaning 
“ ancient*’ and Xrfyos, meaning “ knowledge.” It has been, therefore, 
variously defined as the ‘‘study of antiquity,” or ‘‘the science of 
ancient things.” But this etymological meaning of that word is not 
exactly what that word really signifies. It is best defined as the 
“ science of ancient remains ,” as has been done in The Modern Encyclo- 
padia of Sir J. A. Hamilton; for, indeed, we do not include in 
*‘ archasology ” such “ ancient things ” as the Vedic lore, the Bible, and 
similar other early religious texts, that we may study merely from lite¬ 
rary point of view. Nor do we include in that term even the works of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, etc., which we cannot truly call “remains.” 
Such religious or historical documents would come within the purview 
of archaeology only when they be unearthed in some form or the other 
as material relics of the activities of the ancient man. Nonetheless, 
as will be made clear later, the study of these documents is quite indis¬ 
pensable for an archaeologist, whose function does not stop merely with 
the collection of the ancient remains, but must include an intelligent 
appreciation and interpretation of those remains. Thus, by the word 
“ remains ” in the definition, we clearly refer to the material relics that 
man has left behind, and not to such intangible notional relics as are 
embodied in books printed in recent times, or as are found in modern 
folklore. By the term “ ancient,”—which is, of course, a vague term,— 
we generally refer to a period, when we cannot have that abundance of 
written historical material, which the invention of the printing press 
enabled us to have only a few centuries ago. Perhaps, this is not very 
satisfactory ; but then, the very use of the word “ archaeology ” is, to 
that extent, unsatisfactory. By the word “ science ” in the definition 
we wish to primarily emphasise that it is above all an intellectual dis¬ 
cipline, and it must, therefore, be always distinguished from “anti- 
quarianism.” The latter can be taken up as a hobby, the former cannot. 
The latter includes in it a number of things, such as a love for things 
antique, a zest for collecting them,—without the slightest desire of 
appraising them scientifically,—and so forth. Antiquarianism is any- 
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thing but a science; archeology ia quite the antithesis of it, in 
this sense. 

But archeology, like history, cannot be looked upon merely as a 
science. The skill, that an archeologist is required to show, practically 
at every turn in the pursuit of his craft, in excavations, in the preserva¬ 
tion of antiquities or monuments, in the museum-work, or even in 
weaving out live historical details out of the dead remains of the ancient 
past, entitles his craft to be termed as an “ art.” It is a new art, an 
art of the scientific age,—of the last hundred years : it is a scientific art. 

That archaeology is both a science and an art is emphasised by a 
number of high authorities “ It is, or should be, a scientifically order¬ 
ed branch of knowledge, professed by men of truly scientific training, 
on a certain subject, namely the remains of ancient human activity. 
It is, or should be, also the art that deals scientifically with these 
remains, that excavates them from the earth where they have been 
buried, conserves them and restores them (but only so far as to make 
them intelligible ) and publishes them for the interest of ourselves and 

posterity.” ' 

This curious nature of the subject makes it liable to be exposed to 
two opposite dangers. Archeologists, who take it merely as a science, 
underrate the part that analysis and synthesis play in the exposition of 
this subject, and reduce it to the dry-as-dust nature, like that of a state¬ 
ment of accounts. This has naturally reduced archeology in the eyes of 
people merely to “ a business of the specialists,” which is supposed 
to be no concern of the commoners. The human side of this 
science is totally ignored by such “ specialists.” On the other hand, 
there is a much greater danger from the opposite side,—a danger to 
which every scientist must be alive. “It is a science,”—it is already 
pointed by the same authorities,—“ that has some difficulty in keeping 
true to its ideal, because the human interest of the subject attracts to its 
study many persons of untrained minds.” 1 2 In its idealised state, arch¬ 
aeology must be deemed as a humanized science ; but it must never be 
so much humanised as to negativate its scientific aspect. 

Both these aspects of archaeology are probably brought out 
nowhere so successfully as in the following popular definition,—or we 
may say, description,—of this science:—“ Archaeology ; the systematic 
study of antiquities and the weaving of the earliest history of nations, 
and peoples from the remains of buildings, burial places, implements, 
utensils, and ornaments, belonging to periods of which we have few or 
no written records.” * 


1. E. B. (14th ed.), II. p. 232f. 

2. Ibid. 3. Jack’s Reference Book (London & Edin. ), p. 45. 
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Equipment of an Archceologist. 

The function of an archaeologist, therefore, cannot be restricted to 
any one aspect of archaeology,—and this is true in more than one senses. 
The activities of the ancient man, as reflected in the ancient relics, 
with which this science deals, were manifold. A science, that takes into 
cognizance the manifold aspects of life cannot be adequately dealt with 
by any one, who restricts his own Held to only one aspect of it. It is, 
therefore, well said that the methods of archaeology are exemplified 
both in the study and in the field. 4 A modern archaeologist can be 
neither “ the purely stay-at-home arm-chair ‘savant’ of the old school,” 
nor a mere 11 field worker,” who refuses to avail himself of the ancient 
literary and inscriptional evidence, and is, therefore, frequently liable 
to misinterpret his finds, or unable to interpret them at all. Un¬ 
doubtedly, “ the most efficient all-round type is the man, who is at 
once scholar, historian and the worker in the field.” 5 

Whether an archaeologist has to determine the exact date of his finds, 
or to decide the relative chronology of any object, the background for 
his work is always to be found in the inscriptional records of the country 
with which he may be dealing,—as for instance, in the hieroglyphic 
records of Kgypt, the cuneiform tablets of Mesopotamia, the inscrip¬ 
tions in the Brahmi and Khaioshthi alphabets in India, and so forth. 
Epigraphy, the study of these inscriptions, does sometimes become a 
very specialized work, demanding the energy of one’s life-time,—as in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Even elsewhere it constitutes the most 
important branch of the “ arm-chair ” savant’s study. This branch 
alone is sufficient to show the importance of the work of the arm-chair 
savant. 

In countries like Egypt, Mesopotamia and China, where the de¬ 
mands made of an epigraphist are quite exacting and exhausting, it is 
found best for workers, who have specialized in different branches such 
as excavation and epigraphy, to come together and co-operate with each 
other. But in India, Creece, and some other countries, where special¬ 
ization in epigraphy can be adequately achieved with much less labour 
than in the above cases, it is profitable for such an epigraphist to acquire 
in addition knowledge relating to the field-work and other branches of 
archaeology. It is, obviously, more possible for an archaeologist who isal- 
ready quite familiarwith all sorts of documentary evidence of the ancient 
past, to find out a new and correct meaning of the finds or antiquities, he 
exhumes, than it is for one who is not so familiar. In reality, a single 
archaeologist of the former type,—let us call him a “ literate ” archaeo¬ 
logist,—is likely to prove a more capable hand than a couple of archa;o- 
logists,—cooperating with each other,—one of whom may be only an 

4. E. B. ( 14 ), II. p. 233. 5. Ibid. 
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epigraphist, and the other ** an illiterate archaeologist, " (i. e., one# 
who ia notan epigraphist). An all-round archaeologist, who has to do 
justice to both the literary and the non-literary remains of the ancient 
past, must in addition possess other qualities : In order to do justice 
to epigraphy, he must be a good linguist ; in order to do justice to the 
other remains that he unearths, he must also be a good historian. 

Since archaeology concerns itself with the study of all the aspects 
of the ancient life of man, obviously the more he is able to do justice 
to it, the better archaeologist he is. His study of ancient literature 
would help him in one way, but his familiarity with different museums 
would help him in another, and that with ancient sites in a third. But 
this is not all. It is easy to understand that if he has a sound training 
in such spheres as photography, engineering, draftsmanship, chemistry, 
and even pottery-making, that would help him immensely in his own 
job. And since he is liable to exhume jewellery, stones, beads, etc., 
he will profitably know at least something about them, so as to be able 
to record and describe the objects on the spot. He must have some good 
grounding in geology, which is especially needed in the study of pre¬ 
historic archaeology. 

He must also know the nature of the objects he unearths, which 
will enable him to handle them not only during the excavation itself, 
but also afterwards. Otherwise, they are often liable to be broken to 
pieces, and the scientific value of such relics lost or impaired to that 
extent. Therefore, he must have a sound training in what is called 
“ archaeological chemistry,”—an aspect of archaeology, which is, 
unhappily, very much neglected in the training of an archaeologist, by 
the orthodox school in India. In India, in China and in some other 
“ conservative ” countries, an archaeologist must also familiarise him¬ 
self with the common household utensils, furniture, etc., of the 
district, in which he may be excavating,—this, for the simple reason 
that in many matters, the present is not altogether divorced from the 
past in these countries, as is the case in a number of more civi¬ 
lized countries. In India, the utensils in which the villagers cook their 
food are often of the same types, as the utensils, in which our 
forefathers cooked theirs. Nay, even the food of many of our castes and 
tribes may be in many cases related to what our ancestors ate, just as 
in China it certainly is, to that of their ancestors. Again, as we shall 
see later on, the cotton fibre to be found in modern Sind may find its 
ancestor of over 4,000 years ago, through the efforts of the excavator. 

An archaeologist must, therefore, familiarize himself with common 
objects of the present day, especially of the country-side. His familia¬ 
rity with the ornaments of the countrywomen of to-day will for instance 
profit him greatly. But since the archaeologist is more concerned 
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with the ancient history of those articles* than with those aspects, 
which delight the man of the world, he should profitably make 
a comparative study of all the important finds, dug out previously 
in various localities all around that district, than even with the types of 
modern utensils, ornaments, etc*; and he should also make an intensive 
study of all the important museums,—of course, as far as his finances 
permit l In truth, his first and foremost qualification would be a desire 
for learning all these, an inquisitiveness, a penetrating insight, an 
“ eye ” for interesting light that can be brought to bear on any histori¬ 
cal problem. And his ideal should be to learn, and to learn more, and 
to learn still more,—about practically every department of life that 
concerns the ancient man, his activities, and the preservation of his 
extant works. There are some other aspects of the subject, concerning 
the equipment of an archaeologist, whereby he is required to take the 
aid of modern technology in a number of fieldes. But since this 
article is by no means meant for a higher student of archaeology, but 
only for a beginner in it, we refrain from making more than a passing 
allusion to those aspects. 

Archaeology as an Art 

Thus, archaeology is a science that is aided by a number of other 
sciences. But the “art” of the archaeologist comes in, in rendering a 
human interest to the “ dead ” remnants of the ancient man, as is 
indicated above. It is the sacred duty of the archaeologist to conjure up 
the ancient past from those remains, by means of a scientific study and 
a systematic imagination. This aspect of ‘archaeology as an art ’ is, 
however, unfortunately most ignored by those, who absorb themselves 
in the technical aspects of this subject. It can never be too much 
emphasised that archaeology being an intensely human subject, needs 
be treated with a thorough-going human outlook. Otherwise, the lop¬ 
sided interest of the specialist is liable to lead to the creation merely 
of a morass of details, in which the main picture of the society of the 
period, to which the relics belong, is liable to be lost. 

That archaeology is an art becomes clear to anybody, who has had 
an occasion to wield the knife or the pen-knife in an excavation, or to 
take ink-estampages of an inscribed stone, after duly cleaning it, or to 
exhibit the finds in some museum in an orderly and attractive manner. 
An uninitiated reader is liable to imagine that there is also some know¬ 
ledge of the mysterious or the occult, involved in,—or at least some 
“ art, ” associated with,—the finding out of a proper site for excava¬ 
tion. But this is not so. Often the historical relics are exposed to the 
eye by the hand of Time,—by weathering, etc. Such sites yield, in 
India, as ‘surface-finds’, innumerable pot-sherds, brick-bats, fragments 
of icons, and occasionally even rusted or “ patinated ” coins of silver. 
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copper, and other metals. Such indications are sufficient for any 
intelligent person to betray the existence of an ancient habitation. 
Quite frequently, such sites are marked out by mounds of various sizes, 
or undulating lie of the land, suggesting the burial of the debris of a 
building, etc., underneath. The approximate period of such a mound 
can be easily determined by an archaeologist, who is already familiar 
with all sorts of antiquities of different ages and of different periods, 
by means of analogies provided by the “ surface-finds ” mentioned 
above. 

Quite a number of ancient sites, known to archaeologists all over 
the world, and especially in India, have been determined first of all 
by some chance-diggings, that some playful village-boys carried out in 
their games, or that the railway officials conducted in spreading out the 
network of railways. It is to the playful village boys that we owe many 
of our important hoards of ancient coins in India, and these hoards in 
turn to have enabled the archaeologists to locate some ancient sites. 
Like many other sciences, but probably in a greater measure than any 
other, archaeology was in its infancy laid under obligations by a number 
of individuals, who had not the slightest inclination to do so ! 

But it is not always to chance that we owe our knowledge of an 
ancient site for excavation. Indeed, such sites are comparatively few 
in number, if we take into account others that we owe either to the zeal 
of the explorer, or to the knowledge derived from literary and inscrip- 
ttonal sources. 

2. Excavation 

Excavation is perhaps one of the most important branches oi 
archaeology, of which the general public is allowed to know the least, 
without the scientists in that field having any intention of doing so. 
The business of an excavator starts with the preliminary enquiries and 
investigations of a site, and ends with the publication of the material 
unearthed ; and each of the processes involved in this business needs 
scientific evaluation to dispel the popular conception that equates 
excavation with mere digging. There is another popular conception, 
fostered by archaeologists, perhaps not altogether unintentionally, that 
in order to be a successful excavator, one must have the “ eye ” of an 
archaeologist. Prof. Schliemann, to whom we owe the treasures of 
Mycenae, Tiryns, and Troy, is often popularly supposed to have been 
gifted with such an “eye.” True, inspiration and intuition do play occa¬ 
sionally a notable part in excavations. But we must also remember that 
this inspiration and intuition are often an unconscious expression of the 
intellectual attainments or studious efforts of an archaeologist. We 
have already suggested that in determining the locality of a number of 
ancient sites in India as well as in a number of other countries, 
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the archaeologists have often called to their aid extensive tncient and 
mediseval literature, as well as epigraphical and numismatic records. 
Such knowledge is, indeed, a part and parcel of the eye o an 

archaeologist. . ... 

The “ eye ” of an archteologist is, however, required not so 

much for the finding out of an ancient site, as for the selection of the 
actual spot of excavation. You must try to utilize your finds to the 
best of your ability in the most profitable way ; and this you can do 
by constant application both in the study and in the field. But, even 
then, you will not always be able to spot out the correct^ or the most 
“ profitable ” site for excavation, unless you have an eye of an 
archseologist. And no archaeologist with an “ eye ” is likely to know 
previouslyj—i. e., previous to his success, - "that he has teally an 
“ eye ” 1 Again, if you have it, your “ eye ” is sometimes likely to 
deceive you. Thus, there is always an element of luck, attending the 
business of an excavator. But then, if you are likely to be deceived, 
you must know how to withdraw. A retreat in time is better than a 

complete rout at the end, in this field too. It is an art to retreat in 

good time. But then, if Howard Carter had withdrawn “ in time ”, he 
would never have unearthed for us the real glory and magnificence of 
Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb. 

Often the archaeologist’s decision to confine himself to what he 
considers as the most "profitable” spot of excavation arises, especially 
in India, from the finances at his disposal. Since, unfortunately in 
India and in some other countries, there is a craze for antiquarianism 
rather than for really scientific archaeology, the activities of many official 
and non-official archaeologists have often been guided in the past by 
such “ practical considerations ” as the collection of antiquities, etc. 
The lack of funds, coupled with the need of providing the public with 
attractive finds, resulted in the earlier days of archaeological activities 
in a sort of “enlightened vandalism. ” Even to this day, there is still 
a tendency observable in India, to dig out a whole site,—apparently to 
study the site “ thoroughly to collect all the antiquities that it 
can yield. That is neither necessary nor scientific. Your object in 
excavating is not to accumulate innumerable examples of the same 
thing, but to find out a chronological and historical sequence of the 
things dug out. The main purpose of an excavation must never be to 
collect antiquities, but to determine the history of a site. It is not, 
therefore, necessary for his purpose to excavate the whole of a site, 
exhausting all its possibilities. On the contrary, he should,—and in a 
number of countries, he now-a-days usually does,—concentrate on a 
small portion of the site-to-be excavated, not exceeding 10 or 20 per 
cent, of it; and he leaves the remainder for future excavators. 9 An 

fi. Outline of Anthropology (New York, 1948), p. 81. 
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excavator must never forget his duties towards the posterity, and must 
never deprive the future excavator of the means of checking up his 
own result. He must not also forget that the future archaeologist, 
living in a more prosperous world, and equipped with better scientific 
means, would be able to do greater scientific justice to the site he 
wishes to exhaust. Otherwise, with all his scientific accuracy, the 
future archaeologist would judge his activities as “enlightened vanda¬ 
lism,” even as we do those of some of the earlier archaeologists. 

Before beginning the excavations proper, the excavator must make 
careful notes as to the nature of the site he has to handle, and also mark 
out the portion, he has to excavate,—i.e., he tentatively expects to 
excavate within the time and with the money that he has at disposal. 
Excavation of a pre-historical site must naturally differ from that of a 
historical one in a number of details, in spite of general similarity of 
the method followed in both. Pre-historic sites, often burying underneath 
themselves the relics of habitations of only a few families, are quite small 
in area, vis-a-vis the historical ones, burying underneath a whole village, 
a town, or even a city. The former must, therefore, be excavated 
much more carefully and systematically than the latter, so that not even 
the minutest detail of historical importance be lost sight of. 

As has been pointed out by Prof. Stanley Casson, “ No two ancient 

sites are axactly similar in nature.” 7 In conducting any excavation, 

therefore, you can never ignore climatic and other factors, which must 

have undoubtedly played an important part in the making of the mound. 
In fact, sites in different countries must vary considerably from each 

other. Thus excavations in a sandy desert like that of Africa, or those 
in the loess regions of China, must necessarily differ from those con¬ 
ducted in the regions of Delphi or Athens ; and those of the latter 
regions from those of the mounds that are formed in India and the Near 
East. The latter are obviously more important from the point of view 
of an Indian archaeologist. The commonest process of the formation of 
such mounds is best described in the following words :— 

“ Mounds of the Bronze Age and Stone Age in various parts of 
Europe and Asia, that stand often to the height of forty or fifty feet, are 
built up slowly and steadily by the repeated collapse of mud-brick 
houses and by the retention upon a lived-on area of all the rubbish of 
living people and house-holds. The process can still be seen in 
operation to-day in any Balkan village or Asiatic hamlet, where fires, 
warfare, and occasional abandonment raise the level of each newly 
constructed village by a foot or so. Many villages in these regions 
stand on eminences which are simply the relics of earlier dwellings 


7. Archaology, p. 39. 
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levelled and rebuilt on time and time again.”* If the reader ever 
witnesses such a site,—one such is to be found at Rohtak, not far from 
Delhi,—he will have no doubt that there is really not much need of 
the “ eye ” of an archaeologist to know an ancient site : but, of course, 
the main question would remain as to how ancient it is. 

Photography 

After a site has been selected for an excavation, the photographer 
comes into play. It is always necessary to have a number of photo¬ 
graphs of the site of excavation, taken from different angles,—prefer¬ 
ably from the points of the compass,—and from different distances (or 
with different foci), before an excavation has actually commenced. 
The principle, underlying this as well as any other operation concerning 
excavation, is this :— Nothing , that may prove to be of the least scientific 
value, must ever be destroyed , unless it is fully recorded. Photographs 
must, therefore, be taken of each successive stage of the excavation, as 
well as of all importont objects, structures, vases, etc., before they 
are dismantled or removed. It is equally necessary to make minute 
notations relating to the depths, distances, strata, etc., in which various 
objects are unearthed. For illustrating such notations, diagrams of 
all kind? may be found necessary ; but undoubtedly, the most attractive 
means of visual representation is photography. 

As various sciences advance, they lend a helping hand to archaeo¬ 
logy in various ways. In the field of photography, a new vista is 
opened in the form of aerial photography. And though Col. Beal- 
zeley was able to utilize it for the first time in 1917, it came to be 
definitely recognized as a great aid in surveying and identifying 
ancient sites, and in marking out various stages in excavation, and so 
forth, only since 1922.* Even baloon-photography has been occasion¬ 
ally used with considerable success, by sending up a “captive baloon” 
with a camera suspended at its bottom. An excellent photograph 
would add a lot of charm to the exposition proper of the archaeological 
material. But if the archaeologist himself is an excellent photogra¬ 
pher, then he will be able to achieve, on a number of occasions, 
results, whi;h an archaeologist, who is not himself a photographer, 
but who is merely aided by one, will not be able to do. It is 
correctly pointed out that photography, too, has its own limitations. 
Photography will not be often able to reproduce the finer shades or 
variations of colours, or even the correct forms of architectural or sculp¬ 
tural pieces, or pottery—much less the shades or variations of colours, 
of the different “ cultural strata,” laid bare by systematic excavation. 

8. Archaeology, p. 39. 

9. E. B. (14), II, p. 259 ; The Modern Encyclopaedia, p. 73. Read 
also 0. G. 8. Crawford, Air-Photography for Archaeologists. 
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The camera “ will not turn a corner satisfactorily, nor will it repro¬ 
duce faint indications. Neither will it satisfy as an illustrator of 
designs.” 10 Hence the need of illustrations, by means of the sketches 
of sections, elevations, plans, etc., or by means of making line-draw¬ 
ings, colour-drawings, etc. Nonetheless, whenever possible and nece¬ 
ssary, the camera must be used not only during the excavationtfor various 
purposes mentioned above, but also after the completion of it, of 
illustrating or recording all sorts of objects, ornaments, etc. 
before and after giving them chemical treatment. In short, as is 
aptly stated by one authority, “ A very complete photographic record 
is necessary, but it must not be allowed to take the place of plans and 
sections to scale which should be accurate, clear, and adaptable to 
reproduction in print.” " A register of all the photographs taken at 
site must be maintained, with proper numbering, etc., of each photo¬ 
graph. 

Only after photographing the necessary aspects of the mound, from 
all the important angles, can we begin the excavation proper. 

Survey 

First of all, however, the location of the excavation site with 
reference to some permanent land-mark needs be determined. Here 
surveying plays an important role. It is, indeed, not without reason 
that an authority states :—“In the present day archaeological work, 
the knowledge of the historian and the skill of the engineer are com¬ 
bined with the zeal of the antiquarian.” 11 

An archaeologist must, therefore, be familiar with the usual 
methods of surveying, viz., 

1. Chain survey, effected by means of measuring the off-sets 
from the lines terminated by ( and joining) convenient points, usually 
within the area to be surveyed : 

2. Plane-table survey, done by means of a plane-table, which is 
“merely a flat board...attached to a tripod.” “Plane tables designed 
for large scale surveying often include a ball and socket joint for 
levelling, and an instrumental slow motion in azimuth...The principal 
accessory to the plane-table is the sight vane or alidade, which is 
merely a ruler with sighting vanes, which can be raised or lowered 
at will; ,s 


3. Theodolite-survey, effected by means of an instrument called 
theodolite,—fitted with verniers or micrometer microscopes,—which 


10. E. B. (14), II. p. 234; cf. Clarke, Archaology and Society, p. 41. 

11. Antiquity, IV (1939 ), p. 174. 

12. The Columbia Encyclopaedia, p. 85. 

13. E- B. (14), on “ Plane-Table.” 
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makes large-scale surveying possible, by running chains of triangles: 
The country is first reconnoitred, mutually intervisible stations 
marked out at convenient distances, and the whole area is then 
covered with a network of triangles, a start being made from some 
“base-line.” 14 “At the apices of these triangles, horizontal and 
vertical angles would be observed with a theodolite/* by means of 
which, various intersecting points lending themselves for the con¬ 
struction of triangles are noted down. ,5 

Secondly, a “datum line” for the whole site has to be fixed, 
with reference to some permanent land-marks, preferably natural 
eminences. This is the horizontal base-line for measuring all sub¬ 
sequent altitudinal distances to be reckoned either as “depths,” or 
“heights.” It is with reference to this “datum line” that the 
elevation of all points in the field, before, during or after excavation , 
or the “depth” of the exact find spot of any object is given. 

Thirdly, squares of 10 feet are marked out by means of page, 
and are then named,—as in map-drawing,—Al, A2, A3, Bl, B2, B3, etc. 
It is with reference to these squares that notations with regard to the 
exact find-spot of any object on the expanse of the field are made. 
Perpendicular distance of the exact find-spot of the object dug out 
is measured from the two nearest sides (or border lines) of the 
square, in which the object is found. The squares also enable us to 
draw the plans of the structures unearthed. Like photography, 
surveying and draftsmanship form essential qualifications in the equip¬ 
ment of a field archaeologist. 

Method of Excavation 

Excavation may at first be commenced with light pick-axes and 
shovels ; but soon, when one gets down to cultural strata, one may 
be required to take leave of these implements, and take up knives, 
pen-knives, small handy “scrapers” (the modern ones, and not the 
pre-historic ones !), etc. While commencing his operation, the ex¬ 
cavator leaves out in the very beginning a strip (usually measuring 
about a foot in breadth) along each side of the square untouched. 
When two or more consecutive squares are thus dug out, leaving 
these strips untouched, ’“side-walls” emerge during the course of 
exvacation itself. These “side-walls” must be continually scraped 
by means of a knife or a pen-knife, as the excavation goes deeper, 
in order to obtain an accurate idea as to the “strata” or layers, that 
go to form that mound. Each of these strata embodies in itself the 


14. Ibid. XX. p. 610. 

15. Theodolites are mainly of the following three varieties: the 
transit theodolite, the Y theodolite* and the Everest theodolite. 
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history of a period, however brief; and it is on the basis of these 
alone that one is able to correlate historically or chronologically 
a number of isolated finds (or unstable objects) with each other. 
While a large section of these strata are being destroyed during the 
course of the excavation, those visible in the “ side-walls ” offer us the 
only indication as to the formation of them. They serve as an index to 
the formation of that mound, and are so many cross-sections across it. 
Every object unearthed in the excavation must be carefully jotted down 
in the context of the soil,—the colour and texture of which must be 
carefully noted down. Such record, together with the notations refer¬ 
red to above, enables us to correlate approximately the strata dug out 

with those visible on the “ side-walls/* and the objects found with 
each other. 


Sketches of these strata, accompanied by notes, concerning their 
texture and colour, the antiquities unearthed in each of them, etc., 
must be drawn to scales. One may also note down one’s impressions 
about the relations of various strata with the structures and important 
objects met with in excavation. All this is entered in a <c pit-register”, 
which is a sort of a diary to be maintained by the excavator of each pit. 
Correlation of various strata in different squares or “ pits ” with each 
other, as well as with the antiquities and the “ soils ” of the pits them¬ 
selves,—as far as this latter is feasible,—becomes possible only on the 
strengh of the accuracy one is able to achieve in determining the strata 
in the f< side-walls ” and in maintaining faithful “ pit-registers.’’ 


It is also desirable that similar sketches of the strata on the 
side-walls”, drawn to scales, are made in a fair hand on large 
separate sheets, each of which is devoted to one single ” pit. ” 
Obviously, the #< depths ” of these strata are measured or marked out 
with reference to the “ datum line.” 

A full description of the object found,—howsoever small or un¬ 
important looking it may be,—is desirable. This description takes into 
cognizance remarks about the " square number ” of the pit ( Al, A2, 
etc. ), the texture and colour of the soil, the stratum on the " side- 
wall ” with which it can be (later) correlated, the exact “ depth ” of 
the find spot from the c< datum-line, ” the perpendicular distance 
from the nearest sides of the square, the objects associated with the 
find, etc. For entering all this description, cards of a convenient size 
(usually 6” by 4” ) are used, one card being devoted to the description 
of each object. The date and the name of the site are also entered, 
and if possible, a rough sketeh of the object is immediately made on the 
spot on one side of the card. The exact measurements of the object and 
the accurate description of its nature, colour, etc., cannot obviously be 
given in these “ site cards ” ; but they must be given on the fair dupli¬ 
cates of the same maintained in the laboratory. It may be found profit- 
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able to have smaller cards ( of the size of 4" by 3" ), for entering the 
description of smaller antiquities, especially while making the dupli¬ 
cates* If it is not possible to make fair duplicates at the site of the 
excavation itself (and for a number of reasons, it generally is not), 
then a register, in which all the “ site cards’** are properly in¬ 
dexed, and in which important details concerning each object are 
given, should be maintained. 

All these records do not dispense with the need of a diary (to be 
maintained by the chief excavator himself ), which must contain a day- 
to-day account of the progress of the work accomplished, of the important 
objects or structures met with, and of the important conclusions arrived 
at. This diary, or the “ site register*’ as it is sometimes called, will 
naturally contain a number of tentatively drawn inaccurate conclusions, 
but it will also contain a number of statements of facts, which may help 
him ultimately to check such conclusions, and even others, drawn in¬ 
dependently from a careful examination of other records. Persons 
confining themselves to a single pit are not always able to observe what 
others concerned with the general aspects of a number of pits are able 
to do. 

This may be supposed to complete the general outline of the 
common method of excavation. Yet the actual operation is not so 
easy or simple as it would appear on paper. We have taken it for 
granted here that the actual site of excavation is a very small one, 
say, of pre-historic times, and, therefore, easily manageable, with 
only a few expert hands to aid the chief excavator besides, of course, 
the labour. With sufficient funds and sufficient time, one may do justice 
to such a site with adequate expert aid ; but in India, a number of 
social and economic factors, resulting in the lack of adequate personnel 
and of finances, in the lack of co-ordination of the efforts of even 
well-trained archaeologists, in a few hands trying to attempt too much, 
and in fact establish a virtual monopoly over research by keeping 
others out of the field, have made it impossible even to think of such 
an ideal. With each archaeologist from the states or from private 
institutes, trying to exploit as much of any historical site as he can, and 
working in a competitive spirit almost of a cut-throat type, whole areas 
are likely to be shorn of ancient sites within a short time. 16 And even 
if this sort of “enlightened vandalism*' is likely to be checked through 
the efforts of the “monopolists** at the centre, it is clear that in the 
present set of circumstances, where things go by jobbery and nepo- 

16. The late Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit observed in one of his arti¬ 
cles :—" The rapidity with which evidence about pre-historic stone age 
and iron age man (in South India ) is being brought to light and removed 
by unauthorized (untrained) diggers constitutes a real danger ** (to Indian 
archaeology )• 

P.V.-20 
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tism, many well-trained archaeologists must remain idle, whereas 
others not so well qualified will have all the laurels for themselves. 
Such a state of affairs cannot but have serious repercussions on archaeo¬ 
logical research as a whole. 

Again, the actual operation is rendered complicated and difficult 
by a number of other factors. Acquisition of a site of excavation 
paying the due compensation for it, even for the period of its ex¬ 
cavation, preventing any vandalism from the hands of the zealous 
antiquarians, curio-hunters and grave-diggers after the importance of 
that site has come to light, protection of all the antiquities, precious 
or non-precious, buried or exhumed,—these are only some of the most 
important administrative problems that an archaeologist is frequently 
faced with. Setting up of tents, arranging for food and even water, 
to fulfil the needs of the whole camp, to convey all the antiquities 
unearthed to some safer ’site, such as a local, provincial or central 
museum for studying them carefully,—such other problems are certainly 
of no less importance than any others, although the general reader is 
likely to appreciate them the least. 

Excavation as an Art 

Obviously, the method of excavation outlined above is very costly, 
and it needs be faithfully followed in the case of small sites of great 
importance. All pre-historic sites, being both small and of great 
importance, need be treated with the above method. But we have 
seen that sites of different countries often vary considerably from each 
other; similarly those of different periods considerably do. Thus 
sites of late historical period differ considerably from those of the pre- 
historical one. And the method that is best suited for a pre-historic site, 
may often be not a little unsuitable for a historical one. In the former, 
even the ashes of a burnt hut, or a mere clod of sun-dried bricks, may 
constitute the most valuable archaeological material. Such may not 
be the case with historical sites. Again, as hinted at above, an 
archaeologist cannot over-look the geological formation of the soil he 
has to dig in. Excavations in the sandy or loess regions must differ 
from those in mountainous or alluvial countries. Even in the sub¬ 
continent of India, with her varied geological formations in different 
provinces, different sites of excavation must present totally different 
problems. Thus a site like the Garhi (ancient Ujjain ), situate along the 
right bank of the Sipra, is undoubtedly an important site, and may in 
the beginning appear to be very promising, on account of a number of 
surface finds, as coins, icons, architectural pieces, with which the 
whole area is strewn, and which often make their appearance after a 
few sharp showers. But if we apply here the afore-mentioned method 
of %i faithfully scientific ** excavation, the result is likely to be disas¬ 
trous ; for we are likely to come across nothing except mud in this heavily 
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inundated site, even if we continue digging for over a score of feet. 
Such a “ scientific 9t excavation would prove here a sheer waste of one 1 * 
resources, and would, therefore, be unscientific. In order to get a toler¬ 
ably accurate picture of the development of even a part of that city, or 
its society, the excavator may have to cover a somewhat large area. In 
doing so, if he pursues the “ scientific ” method, the total expenses 
may run well over several lakhs, and the participation of a number of 
expert hands may be found necessary. Human and financial resources, 
that circumscribe the activities of an excavator, would make it alto¬ 
gether impossible for one, wishing to adhere to this “ scientific 99 
method, to get any “ tolerably accurate picture 99 ( referred to above ), 
for scores of years. The purpose of an excavation, we must repeat, 
is not mere accumulation of a number of unrelated, €< unsynthesised” 
details, but an evaluation of the historical trend, based on the corre¬ 
lation and synthesis of the materials unearthed. In such an evaluation, 
we have to care more for more important details, and less for less 
important ones. 

Sites in the vicinity of rivers like the Indus, the Ganges, the 
Sipra, etc., or those along the coast, would present totally different 
problems to the excavator than a site like Taxila (situate in a 
somewhat rocky area ), or a locality in the Deccan, would do. In some 
of the former sites one may be even required to make use of engines 
to pump out water from the excavation pits. An excavator is, there¬ 
fore, often called upon to use his own discretion, and not to stick to 
any one method of “ scientific 99 excavation too rigidly. There are a 
number of other factors which make this incumbent upon him ; but 
we shall discuss only a few of them here. 

If within a square of 10 feet, a number of structures of different 
periods crop up, we have got to retain both the side-walls and the 
structures intact, before'we are able to correlate those structures to 
the various strata of the “ side-walls.” If, however, one pursues the 
policy of retaining the M side-walls f> unto the very end of the excava¬ 
tion, and digs down, say up to 25 or 30 feet below the surface, with a 
number of stone walls blocking up the area of that square, one would 
often find oneself in a very small hole, say a couple of feet square. In 
such a predicament, as occasionally happened in the recent excavations 
at Taxila, correlation would become impossible, or at any rate, 
very difficult of attainment, and one would be hardly able to 
form an idea whatsoever as to the relation of various structures, 
not only with the strata, but also with each other. In such cases even 
whole squares may be totally blocked by structures; and if this is done 
by the uppermost or superimposing structures, one can hardly form 
any idea about the lower ones. The ” side-walls 99 often help such 
blocking. Again, it must also never be forgotten, as had been often 
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done ia those excavations, that the structures are more important than 
the “ strata” or “ layers,” so that the latter must in the end be sub¬ 
ordinated to the former. Retention of the “ side-walls 99 after their 
purpose has been served, after the careful noting down and sketching 
of all the important details concerning stratification, etc., is done, is, 
indeed, devoid of any meaning. 

Therefore, in a city-site like Taxila, the best method of ex¬ 
cavation would be not to confine oneself to the square, but rather to do 
away with them, immediately (and only after) one finds it necessary 
with some structures cropping up in the middle of the squares and the 
necessary details are noted and sketches drawn. A correlation of vari¬ 
ous layers in various squares is very essential for obtaining a clear 
picture of the culture of any period. Such a correlation would 
be often best obtained by removing the “side walls.” If this is 
not done, the two-fect wall, contained between the “square pits” 
would compel the excavator to “guess” things, when there is no 
need of any guess-work. Again, if the side-walls are not removed, 
they may permanently bury under them a number of precious anti¬ 
quities, which is so much loss to the scientific world. That area 
being supposed to have been completely excavated, may be left 
out by all future excavators. 

For all these reasons, especially in order to find out the relation 
of one structure with another, it is necessary to do away with the 
“side walls ”—not on all sides t but only on two opposite sides , until one 
comes almost to the end of the excavation. Thus, it is necessary to 
reduce the squares, say, Al, A2, A3, to a rectangle A1—3, and the 
squares Bl, B2, B3 to B1—3, and so forth. ( Such rectangles would 
be 10' by 20' or 30',—according to the requirements of the excavator.) 
This is done, it should be carefully noted, only after the sides, to be 
demolished, have been carefully drawn or sketched, in the manner 
stated above. The demolition of the “ side walls ” affords a good 
deal of elbow room for an excavator, even if some structures 
crop up. 

In a site on the river bank—like that of the Garhi,—which is full 
of mud and lacking in any “strata” of habitation, it would be even 
convenient to stprt digging out rectangles of 10' by 20', or of 10' 
by 30’, etc., at once, instead of reducing squares to rectangles, as 
above. In a district, full of sand, sometimes this method of strati¬ 
fication would be found wholly out of place. Nay, this would be 
the case at times even while dealing with mounds, burying elevated 
structures, like temples, stupas, tombs, etc. An excavator is, 
therefore, often called upon to use his own discretion, and not stick 
to any one method of “scientific” excavation too rigidly. Factors, 
such as those arising from dilapidated portions of some elevated mound, 
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etc., may occasionally make it impossible to follow the method of 
stratification very faithfully. Again, if signs of habitation are visible 
near about the base of a mound, say, on the bank of a river, and the 
upper twenty or twenty-five feet of it appear to contain no vestiges 
whatsoever of any such habitation, it would be obviously preposterous 
for an archaeologist to dig out all the portions equally “scientifically”, 
when one’s funds are limited, and when the light expected to be 
thrown by such an excavation would in all likelihood be not very 
substantial. With all this, the “norm” of the methods of excavation, 
given above, must never be forgotten and must be adhered to wherever 
it is possible and useful. 

Further, it is not always possible or even necessary to confine 
yourself to the area, you have originally marked out for an excavation. 
In some places, you may have to give up the idea of digging any 
further. In another place, you may come across a structure within the 
area marked out by you, but this structure may exceed that area, and 
enter into one of the “side walls”, created by you. In such a case, 
you will have naturally to follow up the structure. But this you must 
not do in a haphazard manner, but rather by extending the appli¬ 
cation of the scientific method that you have been following. You 
will mark out another square or two after having first sketched the 
strata in the original “side-walls” and noted all the important details, 
relating to them. You may have to destroy the side-wall adjoining 
the square, into which the structure enters. All this would clearly 
show that excavation is at once an art and a science. 

Thus an excavator may have to take into account a hundred and 
one factors, including the nature of soil, the mound, or the structure 
to be excavated, the season most propitious for operation at any 
particular site,' 7 and even the sentiments of the people working under 
him, as well as of those surrounding him. In a country like India, 
where even educated people sincerely feel that excavation is nothing 
more than “digging of graves”, and where unlettered ones are liable 
to misinterpret the digging of an early historical or pre-historical, 
pre-Muslim, grave as a heinous crime of desecration of a Muslim 
grave—this happened at Ujjain, in Mr. Garde’s excavations,—you 
cannot always overlook the sentiments of the people, with any ad¬ 
vantage either to yourself or to the science. It is not altogether 
seldom that with all the best intentions in the world, you may be 
misunderstood in a hundred ways. 

Excavation of the site is only one act of the drama. Sorting out 

17. This was hardly a strong point of Dr. E- Mortimer Wheeler, who 
could excavate at Taxila in mid winter and at Pondicherry in summer and 

rainy season. 
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of antiquities, pottery, etc., labelling, numbering, treating and 

carefully preserving them, etc., comprise other acts of this drama. 

Discarding the historically worthless fragments, sherds, etc., and 
careful removal of the rest to the place, where they could be properly 

studied, form the epilogue of the drama of a scientific excavation. 
This drama includes a number of slde-rfiles and supporting scenes, 
those of pitching the tents of the excavation party, arranging for 
their food, etc., to which we have already made a reference, and with¬ 
out which this drama would become an utter failure} There is also 
an interlude, to which we must refer here in passing, viz., that con¬ 
cerning the throwing of the debris. 

Some Practical Hints 

This is, of course, a very minor affair like the dress of the actors. 
Yet any carelessness about it would involve a lot of waste, like that of 
ill-fitted clothes, and would delay at times the enactment of the play. 
One must, therefore, be careful in the matter of selection of the 
spot, which is to be covered by the debris to be thrown, after it is 
dug out from the excavated area. In the matter of selection of such a 
spot, one must, of course, be guided by practical considerations that 
strike one at the site of excavation, or during the course of excavation 
itself. There are, however, certain general and obvious principles, 
which will guide the decision of the excavator :—(1) The spot to be so 
covered must not be removed from the area to be excavated by any 
considerable distance: The less the distance that the basket-carriers 
have to cover, the better. (2) As far as possible,—and always, if it is 
possible,—do not dump the debris over the area, which would be 
required to be exhumed ever in future. “It is important to see that 
the area over which the debris is to be dumped has first been cleared 
and recorded. The money spent in Egypt alone in excavating the 
dumb-heaps of earlier excavations would endow more than one archaeo¬ 
logical institute.' ,,s 

Some other practical hints may be offered here. A word of warning 
has already been given to the actors of the main scene, by Prof. Stanley 
Casson:— “ The greatest need of all is always for slow and steady work 
that proceeds at the same pace, not for sudden bouts of furious and 
exhausting digging. When anything at all sensational emerges, then it is 
the task of the archaeologist in charge to slow down the process of 
clearance to a mere scraping and, if the objects found are delicate, to 
do the clearance of them himself. Above all, nothing that has begun to 
emerge from the soil should ever be pulled out. It must be cleared all 
around in order that the circumstances of its deposit there can be 
established. It may be in contact with other things, it may be fragile in 


18. Antiquity, IV. ( 1939), p. 174. 
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itself; it is, in short, like the corpse in the detective story, it must be 
left undisturbed until eveiy clue that is near it has been examined. ,Mi 
And as in the detective story, or rather, much more sc, in the excava¬ 
tions, an accurate recording of all the details, including sketching, 
taking photographs, etc., is indispensable. 

Terracotta pieces and other antiquities are frequently liable to 
be reduced to fragments, if we try to wash or clean them. Some of 
them may be totally “ lost ”, if we dip them in water, or are careless 
in cleaning them. It is often desirable to test if such a piece is liable to 
get cracked, when sprinkled with a few drops of water. We must thus 
make sure if it can stand washing. In trying to clean delicate pieces, 
one must be careful to see that one does not damage it in any way. In 
other ways also it is necessary to be on the guard in handling any anti¬ 
quity. The writer had once the misfortune of inadvertently picking up, 
from an entire vessel, only the rim of it, since that vessel, being filled 
with silver coins, was heavy enough to stick to the ground. All such 
antiquities must be always lifted after placing one’s fingers below the 
bottom ( or the lower part) of them. 

Lastly, in the matters of interpretation, an archaeologist must 
always guard himself against what is not strictly warranted by his finds, 
taken in conjunction with all sorts of relevant data, literary or other¬ 
wise. It is, perhaps, easy to offer the precept, rather than to follow it 
oneself, that a literary archaeologist should be always on the guard that 
he does not misinterpret literary evidence in the light of archaeological 
data, or vice versa. The best way is not to unlearn, but to learn more, 
and still more, about the literary evidence, to sift it, sort it, analyse it 
and utilise it as scientifically as one can, and not to base one’s conclu¬ 
sion on insufficient evidence, as far as one can help it. A regrettable 
mistake, based on insufficient evidence of mythological lore, appears to 
have been committed by Sir Leonard Woolley, when he states:— “ Tak¬ 
ing into consideration all the facts, there could be no doubt that the flood 
of which we had thus found the only possible evidence was the Flood of 
Sumerian history and legend, the Flood on which is based the story of 
Noah.” 20 The Flood mentioned in the mythological lore of the 
Sumerians, the Hebrews and the Hindus, was neither Sumerian, nor 

19. Casson, Archceology , p. 42f. 

20 . Sir L. Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees , p. 23 . For the elucidation of 
the Flood myth, read The Mother Goddess . Sir Leonard also feels that 
the patriarch Abraham is said to have lived for 175 years, because some 
later writer telescoped an earlier Abraham aad a later Abraham, into a 
single personality. Here too, it is his faith in the partial veracity of his 
own religious text rather than his familiarity with the methods or 
characteristics of such texts that is betrayed. Read his Abraham : Recent 
Discoveries , etc . ( 1936 ). 
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Hebraic nor Indian. It was certainly purely cosmological, and it can be 
very well explained by a student of comparative mythology, in the 
light of certain obvious natural phenomena. While his archaeological 
data and observations are correct, his inferences, which are apparently 
based on a misunderstanding created by a somewhat insufficient infor¬ 
mation of comparative mythology, are far from accurate. Another 
example is that of Dr. H. Frankfort, an able and scientific excavator and 
a solid scholar, who, however, failed to realise the original magico- 
religious or amuletic significance of the cylinder seals of Mesopotamia 
and its neighbourhood; He takes their ‘ original meaning ’ as being 
* already lost.’ 21 

Here we find ourselves obliged to point out also another regret¬ 
table mistake, committed by Major Stuart Piggot in an appendix to an 
article written by Dr. E. Mortimer Wheeler, the retired Director 
General of Archaeology in India, who apparently approved of 
the former’s conclusions. By means of an imaginative ‘archaeo¬ 
logical reconstruction ’, Major Piggot has sought to prove that certain 
figures of “griffins” exhumed at Kumrahar near Patna (ancient 
Pataliputra),“ carved in the round in white sandstone and finished 
with the well-known ‘Mauryan polish’,” actually belonged to the 
Imperial Mauryan throne at Pataliputra 22 . We may point out in this 
connection that quite a number of animal-figures, including those of 
lions, bulls, horses, etc., are known to the students of Indian 
archaeology as crowning the capitals of A3okan pillars, and that it is 
with these that the “ griffins ” are comparable, if merely on stylistic 
grounds. Further, at the same site, viz., Kumrahar, a famous stone 
pillar belonging in all probability to the time of A3oka, is also known 
to have been unearthed. Under these circumstances, such an imagi¬ 
native interpretation, put forth so confidently by Major Piggot, is 
rendered doubtful even as a prima facie case. What is worse, here 
Major Piggot does not seem to have gone through the accounts of the 
two Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hsien and Hsuan Ch’uang, which are available 
in English and French translations, and in which we actually find an 
A&okan pillar near Pataliputra, described as being crowned by the 
figure of a lion. To remove any doubt about the case, the measure¬ 
ments given by these two pilgrims in the case of the pillar they 
visited, correspond almost exactly to the measurements of the A$okan 
pillar, unearthed at Kumrahar. But then, Major Piggot’s archaeo¬ 
logical reconstruction may not surprise anybody, who is conversant with 

21. Cylinder Seals ( 1939), p. 246. 

22. Ancient India (A Bulletin of the Archaeological Survey of 
India ), No. 4, p. 101. The arguments, briefly stated here, have been dealt 
with at length, together with the requisite references, in our ‘The Nandas 
and the Mauryas.’ 
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the contempt about ancient Indian literary and epigraphical material 
and “literate archaeologists 99 9 shown by some “foreign experts”, 
brought in India to aid Indian archaeological studies. 

Pottery 

In any excavation, pottery easily constitutes the most numerous 
class of antiquities. The following lengthy extracts, which the present 
writer owes to his father, the late Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director 
General of Archaeology in India, and in which Prof. Sayce correctly 
brings out the importance of this new branch of science, may be quoted 
without any apology :—“ Th*e modern science of archaeology has been 
derisively called ‘ the study of pots.’ As a matter of fact, the study 
of ancient pottery occupies a prominent place in it, and we cannot turn 
over the pages of a standard archaeological work without constantly 
coming across photographs and illustrations of the ceramic or reading 
descriptions of vases and bowls, of coloured ware and fragmentary 
sherds. Questions of date and origin are made to turn on the presence 
or absence of some particular form of pottery on a given site, and fierce 
controversies have arisen over a single fragment of a vessel of clay. 
A knowledge of ancient pottery is a primary requisite in the scientific 
excavator and archaeologist of today. 

“The reason of this is obvious. Archaeology is an inductive 
science ; its conclusions, therefore, are drawn from the comparison and 
co-ordination of objects which can be seen and handled, as well as 
tested by all competent observers. It is built upon what our German 
friends would call objective facts, and the method it employs is that 
carefully-disciplined and experimentally-guarded application of the 
ordinary logic of life which can alone give scientific results.... For 
pottery is practically indestructible. Like the fossils on which the 
geologist has built up the past history of life upon the earth, it is an 
enduring evidence, when rightly interpreted, of the past history of man. 
Like the fossils, moreover, it exhibits a multitudinous variety of 
types and forms. But in all types and forms there is an underlying 
unity. The primitive needs of man are everywhere the same, and the 
powers of rr ind called in to supply them are the same also. The dish 
and the bowl, the vase and its handles, meet us again and again where- 
ever we go ; and the same materials for making them meet us also.” 23 

Prof. Sayce then goes on to observe.’—“Observation has shown 
that not only are different tribes or countries distinguished by a 
difference in their pottery, but that in each tribe or country similar 
differences distinguish successive periods of time. When to this is 
added the practical indestructibility of the potsherd, it will easily be 


23. Archaology of Cuneiform Inscriptions , p. 36f.; cf., CAH. I. p. 70. 
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seen what a criterion is afforded by it for fixing the age and character 
of ancient remains, and their relation to other monuments of the past. 
It is not surprising that a study of pottery has become the sheet-anchor 
of archaeological chronology, and that the first object of the scientific 
excavator is to determine the relative succession of the ceramic remains 
he discovers and their connection with similar remains found elsewhere. 
Scientific excavation means, before all things, careful observation and 
record of every piece of pottery, however apparently worthless, which 
the excavator disinters/ 1 24 

We crave the indulgence of the reader for one more long quotation 
on the subject of pottery, in the general aspects of which we do not 
claim expert knowledge, and about which, therefore, we feel our¬ 
selves to be at liberty to depend upon the authorities, who have 
mastered that subject:—‘‘True pottery is made by moulding carefully 
prepared clay into the required shape and scientifically firing it after it 
has been mixed with something, sand and other micaceous material, or 
charcoal made from burnt wood or bones, to render it porous, so that 
the steam when formed may readily escape. Most clays contain a small 
quantity of iron-salts, and if firing takes place in the presence of air, 
these oxidize and produce a red colour. If, however, the air is absent 
when the clay is fired, the colour is usually black or gray.” 28 

The credit of elucidating first the importance of “sequence-dating” 
in pottery belongs perhaps to nobody else as much as it does to Prof. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, who utilised this line of enquiry so success¬ 
fully in dating the pottery of Egypt and Palestine. 

Publication 

After exhuming the ancient relics of all sorts, including sculptural 
and architectural ones, terracotta, pottery, lapidary, and other works, 
and after having recorded them fully and faithfully in the manner indi¬ 
cated above, the excavator must immediately turn his attention to 
the preservation of all these antiquities. In matters of preserva¬ 
tion, restoration and chemical treatment often play a considerable 
part. In the case of larger sculptural pieces and monuments, restora¬ 
tion will have to be at times effected not merely out of the available 
ancient fragments, but with the addition of some modern ones. But 
this addition must never be done except to make those pieces or monu¬ 
ments intelligible. This work can be done adequately only by trained 
experts and specialists in this line. 

In dealing with the subject of the c method of archaeology and 

24. Archaology of Cuneiform etc ., p. 38. 

25. E. B. ( 14), II. 244; cf. XVIII. p. 338. 
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archaeological excavations/ we have, for convenience’s sake, omitted 
some of the more specialised aspects of this problem, and even many 
of the important branches of the science of archaeology. Our primary 
aim in writing this essay was to stimulate or create an intelligent inte- 
rest in the mind of such students of archaeology as have little or no 
practical experience of field work. This made us omit such more 
advanced subjects as the classification of pottery, archaeological 
chemistry, conservation of these relics in the museums, and so on. 

Nevertheless, we do not feel it desirable to pass without notice 
the question of publication of the results of archaeological excava¬ 
tions. Popularization of archaeology is, indeed, a great desideratum, 
in many parts of the modern world, and this is specially so in India. 
In this connection, the following observations of Prof. C. J. Gadd 
may bring out in a very apt manner the “tragedy of archaeological 
learning’’ in many parts of the world :—“ Such are the burdens which 
modern notions of archaeological method and publication have cast 
upon us, and these notions are to-day almost universally held or sub¬ 
mitted to,—years of meticulous work and recording in the field, more 
years of elaborate publication, and the results are enshrined in a 
library, which both by its bulk and expense is excluded from the pos¬ 
session of all except learned institutions.” 

The best propaganda for the Government of any country is the 
stimulus it gives to the cultural activities, and the results it produces 
or helps to produce in this direction. In a country like India, where 
even the common people are proud of their glorious past, indicated by 
the historical traditions bequeathed by their ancestors, cultural propa¬ 
ganda must quite naturally assume the character of publication of 
scientific works in Indian archasology and ancient Indian history. 
Unfortunately it is in this very respect that our propaganda shows itself 
at its worst. While millions of rupees are being squandered over the 
publication of altogether futile propaganda material, scientific publi¬ 
cations in at least a number of social sciences, including archaeology, 
history, etc., are held up for years ; and there is the danger of at least 
some of such works never seeing the light of the day. 

In the end, we may draw the attention of the reader, sum¬ 
marily though, to some of the main principles that must be 
adhered to, in the publication of the archaeological findings of 
an excavated site. While maintaining the durability of such scien¬ 
tific (archaeological and other) reports, they should be made 
as cheap as possible. The best propaganda in the interest of any 
nation, as stressed above, is likely to be achieved by the pub¬ 
lication of such reports,—e.g., reports of excavation work, those of 
museum work, reports on fresh historical matter come to light, or even 
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those, containing new and sound interpretations of older material, etc.— 
which should be made available at a cheap price and in an attractive 
manner. Clarity of expression, arguments and explanation, ease of 
reference (by means of a proper treatment of the subject matter and 
giving an index, illustrations, etc.),—these are some of the most 
important requisites of a good archaeological publication for general 
consumption. But for these qualities, a number of our scientific pub¬ 
lications become altogether unhelpful, not only from the point of 
view of a layman, but also sometimes from that of a student of archaeo¬ 
logy. 
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TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM MAHESHWAR 

Dr. Moreshwar G. Dikshit, ph.D., Poona 

The town of Maheshwar standing on the northern banks of the 
river Narmada is a place of hoary antiquity. 1 Called by the ancient 
name Mahishmati, this place is well known through our ancient litera¬ 
ture and inscriptions. Th^ remote antiquity 2 3 traditionally ascribed to 
this town was recently confirmed by the finding of several ceramic 
remains in and around Maheshwar when the writer of this article and 
Dr. B. Subba Rao undertook a short tour in the region under the 
auspices of the Deccan College Research Institute, in May 1950. The 
ceramic remains showed the existence of a highly glazed black polished 
pottery technically known as the “Northern Black Polished Ware”,* 
found in association with a red ware decorated with distinctive 
geometric patterns in black paint. Besides these several structural 
remains in the shape of terra-cotta ring-wells and walls of buildings 
etc. were also seen enveloped in the debris that accumulates on the 
outskirts of the modern town. The fuller significance of these would 
be known when the surface finds collected during this tour would be 
studied in greater detail and through excavations. The object of this 
paper is to describe the two post-mediaeval inscriptions which were 
copied during this tour and which have remained unpublished so far. 

A. Inscription in the temple of Jaleshwara Mahadeva 

This inscription is preserved in the temple of Jaleshwar MahSdeva 
which stands at the junction of a small rivulet which meets the river 
Narmada outside the • Maqdala Kho * area, about 2 miles to the east 
of Maheshwar. 


1. The antiquity and the historical importance of Maheswar has been 
studied by Mr. D. B. Diskalkar in his paper on Maheshwar published in the 
Proceedings of the Ninth Session of the Indian History Congress , held at 
Patna, 1946, pp. 60-72. 

2. The credit of bringing Maheswar into the limelight for its early 
remains goes to Mr. A. V. Pandya, then State Archaeologist of the Raj- 
pipla State, who in 1940, surveyed the ancient sites in the neighbourhood 
of Maheswar and published his impressions in the Proceedings of the 
10th session of the Indian History Congress held at Bombay, 1947, pp. 179- 
194 and in the Illustrated Weekly of India , Bombay, March 23, 1947. 

3. Fgr this ware see Ancient India , No. 1, pp. 55-58. 
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It is carved on a small rectangular tablet of 8tone f measuring 
about 2 ft- x 1 \ ft, in size, kept at the right-hand side wall of the 
entrance to the Map<Japa of the temple. 

The inscription consists of 14 lines of writing carved in very bold 
characters but written in a poor hand and is very badly executed. It is, 
however, in a good state of preservation. 

The language of the inscription is incorrect Sanskrit mixed with 
several forms of the local dialect. The following orthographical points 
are noteworthy. Sa is used for Sa ( Lines 2, 3 and 12); Sa for Sa 
(lines 7, 9, 12 and 14); Sha for Kha (lines 4 and 6 ); Shta for Shfha 
(lines 7 and 9); Ba for Va (line 2) and Schchha for Stha (line 11). 

The inscription refers to the reign of the Mughal Emperor 
(Padshah) Jalaladi Akabara and his petty officer (Sikadar) Khoja 
Aziz Beg Khoja Sulemana, the latter of whom is stated to be residing 
in the town Mahe(hi)shmati situated in the Malava-deia in the vicinity 
of the Mandapachala mountain. 

The object of the inscription is to record the repairs done to the 
temple (of Jaleshwar) and the consecretation of a lingo, near the sacred 
tirthas called Agni -tirtha % Kdl-dgni-rudra-kshetra and Daia-laksha-tirtha 
on the northern banks of the river Reva (i. e. Narmada) at the con¬ 
fluence by one Deva-da^a, who is described as a Mandaloi, belonging 
to the Pauravada Jangada Jnydti t and whose grand-father and father 
respectively held the office of the Patel (of that place). The names of 
his other relations are also given. 

The inscription is dated the 1st day in the month of Magha in 
Vikrama Samvat 1622 corresponding with Saka 1487. The English 
equivalent of this date 4 works out to be 22nd January 1566 A. D.. 

The importance of the inscription lies in the*fact that it enables us 
to know the name of the local officer ruling in Maheshwara on behalf 
of the Mughal Emperor which is nowhere recorded in the contemporary 
chronicles of the period of Akbar like the Ain-e-Akbari or the Akbar- 
namah. According to AIN 5 it was Khan-i-Khanan Aziz Khan Koka 
who defeated Baz Bahadur, the ruler of Malwa in 1561 a. d. The 
date of the present inscription is thus quite in conformity with the 
above since it falls five years later than the invasion of Malwa by the 

Mughal Emperor. 

The inscription contains several Persian words like Padshah, 
Sikadar, Karigar, etc., which are of interest since they are recorded 
in a Sanskrit inscription. The term Mandaloi (line 6 and abbreviated 
a8 #o in line 9) is a corrupt form of Mapdaladhipati, which occurs in 

4. Pillai, Indian Ephemeris, Vol. V, p- 334. 

5. Ain-e-Akbari, (Ed. Jarret), Vol II, p. 221. 
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ancient inscriptions as the title of an officer in charge of a Manuals 
(division ). Similarly the office of the Patel is another corrupt form 
of the name of the officer Patfakila recorded in several early inscrip¬ 
tions belonging to about the 8-9th centuries A. D. in the Deccan. 

As stated in the inscription it was expected that some reference to 
the Adi-linga mentioned by it would be traced in the Skanda Purina. 
But the present available editions of this work do not allude to such a 
linga and it is perhaps likely that the statement in this inscription 
is merely based on the tradition current in the locality. The 
establishment of a Hindu shrine by a petty officer of the State also 
bespeaks of the liberal policy of the Mughal Emperor which is 
also corroborated by several lithic'records® during the reign of Akbar. 

TEXT 

(\) ii aftantxua aa: *w aaaftftaaqfaflKaTW aaaafta a- 

(*) us* a(a)a aifc aaSatSt afta«ftzaarqai8(q>)aa(f$) 

TmaT(qn)s aft 

(0 arw fsRmr^ a^r qraaT(aT)s$ araal *ar% 

(«) al(€f)3n aft wfta *ai(a) aft a(5)&n*r(cr) 

aftawraa^a azarara aa'hr 

(^) aaatraz arf(ff)aaft aaft arww i atoara aiasr Jjrftr ala a)aft 
azaifafe- 

($) a at(aif)a ata aft jrz aw ga at( z )a aft jpivR aw ga axal* 
aft i^ta aa- 

(») fsfte *5te(s) aaft wt* (ait) atg [ i* ] asfaeO*) aaft at* (ar?) aft* i 
amr(ar)?\a:w ?>a i mar aa- 

(*) ata ai£ ant i ai(«T )3 afiaa aft gannaa aw am? arf «gana: i 

k i af\<mat(ar)^ 

(^) sfta i sa a« i awa 5a fa^ia(a) 1 

ga wa^ ^r?i(a) i ai|(f?)wtft a- 

(10) aa >at ara[?*] )a afiafta ^ratift(fn)t^[ §ta ^aaejtrfta aftt- 
arr arlarf^a w(w)- 

(n) arf^f^a wr(^ar) 7 at^TaJT ^ftfa %^a^aaTa('w)*l ga- 

qlai: ga aag 

(1^) faa^aT ^rftar fa(ftr)araz ftfai ftra^w(a) arai(ar)^ aza 
^ftfa 1 ara f^o 1 aftaft 

(H) % ti fg aaa f gaaia: 1 


6. Cf. Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions in Northern India , Appendix 
to Epi. Ind., Vol. X1X-XXIII, Nos. 908, 923, 928, 932, 934, 938, 942, 948. 
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(i *) 7 «? i sflsr wiffcoi srwr(sr)* $3 [ i * ] 

3«n41 

B. Inscription in the Ahiiyeshwara Mahadeva Temple 

This inscription is carved on two smoothly dressed black stone 
slabs let into the right-hand side door-frame of the Ahiiyeshwara 
Mahadeva temple. This temple is situated immediately above the 
magnificient flight of steps and the ghats on the Narmada and still mark 
one of the most picturesque spots in Maheshwara. 

The inscribed slabs measure about 3J X 1| ft. and there are 37 lines 
incised over them in a very beautiful and neat hand. The language of 
Jt is incorrect Sanskrit and in giving the text no attempt has been made 
to correct it. Their paleography does not call for any remarks. 

The object of the inscription is to record the building of the 
ghats of the Ahiiyeshwara temple, which was commenced by Yeshvant- 
rao Ilolkar, in memory of Shri. Ahilyabai Holkar, the well-known figure 
in Maratha History, noted for her munificent donations to several 
sacred places throughout the length and breadth of India. It is stated 
that the Foundation Stone () was laid on the 7th day in the 
month of Kartika, in the Saka year 1727 corresponding to the year 1856 
of the Vikrama Era. Both these years are expressed in numerical figures 
as well as by chronograms. The work commenced by Yeshwantrao 
could not be finished in his life-time and was therefore brought to 
completion by his surviving wife Krishna, in the Vikrama year 1880, on 
the 7th day in the month of Vai^akha ( called Madhava in the text), 
according to the wishes of her late husband. It thus took nearly 24 
years to complete this edifice which is still one of the proudest posse¬ 
ssions of Maheshwar. 

The exact details regarding the dates of the, inscription are some¬ 
what corrupt; but the English equivalent of the first date works out to 
be 4th November a.d. 1799 ; while the latter corresponds to a.d. 1824, 
June 24th. There is some discrepancy in the last mentioned date, 
when on the aforementioned tithi, the week day was Wednesday and not 
Friday as stated in the inscription. 

The inscription starts with an obeisance to the God Gane£a, 
Rajarajeshwara, the tutelary deity of the Holkar Family and to the 
river-goddess Narmada. In the first eight verses the genealogy of the 
Holkar family is traced from Mallari (Malhar Rao), the founder of the 
Family, his son Khanderao, his wife Ahilya, their son Tukoji and 
finally Yeshwantrao, the person who initiated the idea of establishing 
the Ahilyeshwar Shrine in memory of Ahilyabai. The Shrine is des- 

7. This line is written at the top of the stone-tablet. 
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cribed as a Prasada. Verse 13 narrates that the Shrine having the shape 
of a Vimana was completed by Krishna (wife of Yeshwantrao) and a 
Siva Linga named Ahilyeshwara was enshrined in it, on the ttthi given 
above. 

The composition of the inscription was intended to be in good 
verse with high sounding titles and panegyric and its author seems to 
have been very fond of play on words, as can be seen from the text 
running between lines 1-2, 17-18 etc.. But his intention in several 
cases is foiled by the scribe who has in several instances omitted 
certain words from the text and copied them wrongly in a few places. 

The genealogy furnished by the inscription does not add anything 
new to our knowledge about the historical persons mentioned by it. 

I edit the text of the inscription from the original stone with the 
permission of the Vahivatdar of the shrines at Maheshwara under 
whose care the monument is preserved. 

TEXT 
II sft II 

ii sfl tiJistto sft vfsrciSwro ♦w ii 

ii i n *r- 

fjranst m wrsir tflfrr 

II ?r5Wr*T: 

%TTcnrvim ii ^ ii «n 

Jt?t II V II V55tf^?SRt 

Jjfta ngn® ^55?i r 11 HTaprt^w 

^ 55 ^ 1 5t5n^rntTf%oj^«iT ii h ii »tft- 

ii ifte- 

^ nfaw n 

ii ^ ii «nnt jmrnwrr irn4 

11 hh: n - 

ii « ii sr^ 

ii sirrsm ?rew?JtCT9r 5 *ra fT *^ T * 

Ttn-T^tfvT^: II -s II a^- 

art w(g)5hrr m ii wwlw 


<0 

<0 

(0 

<•) 

<0 

(0 

(•) 

<0 

0) 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0 °) 

P.V.-21 
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(*l) HFTT II V II «TT 

0**) *3 ^WTgr^faRfnrr. m »nRm^ srg firw- 

O smr^*rrorg*rsrrir?fcft u i o 11 aft fromfV 

(sv) i<sh* ii sft- 

C*'*) *nfe«n*5re?r to; 

(=* i) «^rt II fTRSIWI* STat^t 'qifc 
(*») it 11 it ^ncnsrei^H^ g<te^Rr totter >*- 

(r <s) *n«T«rt it ?rm 3 *fRRTRnTOif*rTnrt?i 

(\%) TOT: STRUT II %\ || ^OITf«raT VfH^TSFfRST Rsftw- 

(A°) Rnfa g'jpidm ii JTnsrT^RiRTf^a tuiTOifsur f%- 

(X*) f*mm froruT^T [ n is. u* ] u< 5 « 

(VO rurtto ii <tt> »jift: sunurfruft rt Jjif: st- 
(SS) f?ret r fTOrnu&nfH ii iv n swism R»nf^?T ^ronsri- 
(S») RTfaJW^fjcIRfTOTPTT II f%f%cT srfllBT 

(VO Granr Rr?fr^mfq- imft: ii ii OrRr«r iRm: sri: 

(3.*) S?Tftf^nR*TRmT*r^^ ^?^5R II RT3^^TR?IT: JT«I- 

(^*») fw*rrcjqr?55fs«?; srr^rvJr^r: [ n ii ] # 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE BOMBAY 
DOCKS AND SHIP-BUILDING 

Prof. M. S. Agaskar, m. a., Bombay 

The name of Bombay and its origin is believed to be a corruption 
of the Portuguese Buon Bahia ( Good Bay ), although its derivation has 
been the object of much speculation.’ Old ‘ Bombain ’ or ‘ Mumbai ’ 
was owned by ‘ My Lady of the Manor * under a lease of £ 10 per 
annum, from His Gracious Majesty of Portugal and was assiduously 
explored for drugs by Signor Garcia de Orta, the able scientist of 
Botanic fame. 2 It is an historical fact that what is now known the 
Port of Bombay, started its life at Kalyan about 2000 years ago, and 
by easy stages, arrived at its present situation ; for it is possible 
that the harbour authorities must have found it easier to move the port 
rather than excavate the mud.* Mango Chau found it worthwhile to 
send Anno in 1257 to this famous port but everything submitted before 
the arms of Portugal, by 1550. 4 Alladin attacked Deccan in 1318 and 
Mubarak I defeated Harpal Dev near Bombay. Bhimraj with the help 
of the native Kolis and Bhandaris had planted trees and to join them, 
Parsis came in 1540. Dorabji and after him his son Rustum looked 
after Bombay on behalf of the Portuguese power and in latter days 
Rustum helped the English against Siddis. 5 By 1530, on account of 
some delicate work, Bombay was given to the Portuguese by the 
Mogul Emperor. 6 The Portuguese had selected the Eastern Modi Bay 
as a place of safe anchorage, not only for the native craft but for all 
foreign vessels from Europe andelsewhere. In 1531, the Portuguese Vice¬ 
roy of Goa, Nino De Cunha, selected it as rendez-vous against the island 
of Div. 7 Even at this early stage when the Dutch attacked Bombay in 
1623, David Devis saw two new ships being built there. 8 By 1626, the 
English with the Dutch seized the island from the Portuguese but for 
some unexplained reason immediately abandoned it. 9 Capt. Weddell’s 

1. Port of Bombay : Jan-March ; 1944 ; pp. 126 

2. Wacha : Shells from the Sands of Bombay, pp. 3. 

3. Q. A. S. Rolfe : Harbour Drainage and a Short History of the 
Dredgers ; Port of Bombay Oct.-Nov. 1942. 

4. A person unknown : Account of Bombay (1710); pp. 1*3. 

5. Govind Narayan : Mumbai Varnana ( 1863), pp. 35-36. 

6. Govind Narayan : Mumbai Varnana, p 382. 

7. Wacha : Shells from the Sanda of Bombay, pp. 203,204, 205. 

8. Parasnis : Itihas Sangrah and Aitihasik Charitre, pp. 124-125. 

9. James Douglas ; Bombay and Western India (1893); I; pp. 37 
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small fleet made a descent on Bombay whilst the place was yet under 
the Portuguese sway ; and later on the century on 17-2-1665, Humphrey 
Cooke promenaded the ramparts, such as they were, laying hands upon 
the guns, claiming them in the name of His Majesty Charles II, as part 
of the dowry of his queen Catherine de Braganza' 0 and Bombay war 
given on lease for Rs. 100 to the East India Company in 1666, the next 
year. 11 But even then the town wealth was already assessed to Rs. 
28340, which indicates the advance of the Port as a commercial centre." 

The English had concluded 12 a treaty with the Portuguese, already 
in 1635 and as a part thereof had attempted ship-building at Bassein. 
Again to protect the new settlement of Bombay a ship of 180 tons, by 
name ‘ Warrick Pett ’ was despatched and already new ships were being 
built, as ‘ Hamiltonthe traveller observed, by 1668' 3 . By 1670, Pelt 
constructed two brigantines which made the court of Directors com¬ 
plain from London as to the heavy expenses of building and repairing 
small ships.' 4 Bombay was not a safe place ; for a Calicat vessel had 
on board 100 men wrecked near Verula ( Worli) on 15-8-1670.’ 5 

By 1670 under Sir George Aezenden, Docks were built for ship¬ 
building. Before that the English had to go to Bassein and Daman to 
Portuguese builders. In 1636, the permission had been secured, to 
build two ships at Daman and two at Bassein, from the Government of 
the Portuguese Realm. The Court of Directors sent Wardwick Pitt 
to Bombay from London and he started ship-building.' 6 The original 
place of the tiny dock is said to have been a mud basin, situated on the 
present site, known as the middle and the lower Bombay docks and 
though the early administration emphasized the importance of its 
improvements in 1666, nothing was done.' 7 The great increase in com¬ 
mercial population, wealth of which had been assessed already to 
Rs. 64960, in 1688, demanded rapid improvements.' 8 But the situation 
around afforded no peace. The Marathas proved the first embarrass¬ 
ment as in 1679, Shivaji, incensed by a brutal raid on Pen, seized and 
fortified the island of Kennery, situated at and commanding the entrance 
to Bombay. A small expedition was hastily despatched but the small 


10. T. W. Venn : Battians and Batteries of old Bombay ; Port of 
Bombay ; Oct-Nov. 1942. 

11. Mumbai Varnana, pp. 13-14. 

12. Parasnis : Itihas Sangrah ; Aitihasik Charitre , pp. 124-126. 

13. Parasnis : Itihas Sangrah ; Aitihasik Charitre, pp. 124-125. 

14. E. L. Everett : Notes on the History of the Port of Bombay III ; 
Port of Bombay ; Jan. 1934. 

15. J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy : Bombay Shipwrecks, p. 1. 

16. Mumbai Varnana ; pp. 79-81. 

17. Wacha :Shells from the Sands of Bombay, pp. 203, 204, 205. 

18. Mumbai Varnana, pp 13-14, 
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Bombay vessels were quickly dispersed leaving only * Revenge ’ to 
fight the enemy single-handed. Still it sank five of the enemy’s grabs 
and drove off the others. 19 As the eye witness in 1673 observed (as 
per Fryer ) the then concern of the Company was with the Portuguese, 
Shivaji and the Mogul, 20 all around. Then, again as observed in the 
despatch to Court of Directors, of 24-1-1677, Bombay had no material 
for shipping, as compasses, lanterns, pilot’s instruments, log-lines, 
sails, needles could not be procured in India. 21 To add to the 
difficulties, Rielot Vyangan, the Dutch Naval High Command 
attacked Bombay on 20-2-1673 when General Anjiyar, the Governor, 
defended the island well with 300 Europeans, 400 native converts, 
300 Bhandaris, 500 Portuguese with 60 canons. 22 But the commerce, 
unhampered, still increased and it was recorded in 1675 that the 
exports from Bombay consisted of a great variety such as that of cloths- 
battas, dungaries, porcolloes, pepper, drugs and calicoes. 23 And while 
Bombay was endeavouring to secure some little tranquility by letting 
the two rivals, Shivaji and the Siddis fight and by judicious relations 
with both, 24 the garrison revolted under the leadership of Capt. 
Keigwin on 27-12-1683 ; Governor Ward was arrested, 25 the Council 
at Surat was powerless 26 and it was only on a direct command from 
Charles II, with a ship with 70 guns, with the ultimatum for ‘ Bombay ’ 
to be handed over within 20 hours, that Keigwin submitted. 25 The 
Royal squadron was led by Sir Thomas Grantham. 26 Keigwin was 
released and Bombay was handed over to him. It was largely this 
rebellion of 11 months, in addition to the vulnerability of Surat to 
Maratha raids which decided the Directors to make Bombay their chief 
centre in Western India. Surat had degraded from Presidency to an 
agency and Bombay was now super-elevated to a regency, modelled on 
the successful Dutch colonies in the East Indies, with full powers to 
negotiate with the Indian Princes and conduct Naval and Military 
operations. Captain General and Admiral of India was the inspiring 
title of Sir John ChilcL 27 _ 

19. E. L. Everett : Notes on History of the Port of Bombay II ; Port 
of Bombay ; Oct. 1933. 

20. Ibrd. 

21. Bombay Gazetteer, XXVI: Bombay Island and Town ; II; (1894); 
pp. 203. 

22. Mumbai Varnana , pp. 92-93. 21. Forrest: Home Series ; I; pp.123. 

23. Port of Bombay : April-Iune 1944. 

24. E. L. Everett : Notes on History of the Port of Bombay : II ; Port 
of Bombay Oct. 1933. 

25. Mumbai Varnana , pp. 93, 94. 

26. E. L. Everett: Notes on History of Port of Bombay : II ; Port of 
Bombay, Oct. 1933. 

27. Oxford Historical and Literary Series: Vol. VI, Keigwins Revolt; 
Ray and Oliver Strachey. 
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From 1662 to 1685, Bombay had three men-of-war : the Revenge 
mounting 22 guns ; the May Boon, of 220 tons, which has been taken 
from the Dutch; and the Hunter of 14 guns, besides smaller vessels 
confusedly styled as Manchus, gallivats, grabs, shybars, balloons, 
prows, hoys, and ketches ; while Shivaji’s fleet, as per the account 
of factors of Carwar in 1665, consisted of 85 frigates and 3 great ships ;* 8 
and there was only one company of soldiers under Clipton in Bombay. 29 
Bombay’s first Dry Dock was projected to this date, as far back as 
1686, 30 when Sir John Wyborne, Deputy-Governor, in his letters to 
his masters in England, recommended to them to build a Dock, explain¬ 
ing to them that “ all ships in these seas when they know of a dock, 
where they can lie securely, will come to clean and repair. Had there 
been a dock, the ship Falcon had not left her bones here.” 31 Again 
Child and his council moved to Bombay in 1687 and immediately set an 
ambitious scheme of obtaining command of sea ; with the effect that a 
rupture broke with Siddi and Bombay was invaded by the Mogul fleet 
and army of 10000 men, besieging the garrison for 16 months. 32 Yakut 
Khan Siddi attacked Sewcri on 12-12-1689 and left his siege on 8-6-1690 
and the company lost R$. 4160000 due to this Siddi invasion. 33 To add, 
plague and cholera came together and destroyed “ in four months more 
men than the war had done.” By end of 1691, only 80 Englishmen 
were left alive and in 1696, only 27. Children not one in twenty, 
reached the age of 12 months. These were the dark days “ when two 
monsoons are the life of a man.” Out of 19 men who came on‘Worcester’ 
only 2 were able to stand 34 and by 1699, only 76 out of the English 
army survived 35 and the Court of Directors promised to send on the 
‘Thomas ’ 25 bibles for the use of the garrison at Bombay and by the 
next shipping, even the further supply thereof, 34 

Inspite of all these horrible conditions of life, we find from 1704 
to 1707, the ‘ wretched arrangements ’ hitherto deemed sufficient for 
repairing ships, seem to have been improved. 35 The value of the export 
trade which consisted mainly of cotton goods, paper, silk and precious 
stones, rose from £493000 in 1708 to an average of £758000 for the 20 
yearsending in 1728. Population which at 1660 wasl00l0,had risen eighty 

28. Ibid, 28. P. Anderson t: The’English in Western India ( 1854 ) 
pp. 78-79. 

29. Mumbai Varnana y r>p. 94*95. 

30. Sharpe : Port of Bombay, pp. 15. 

31. J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy : Bombay Shipwrecks, pp. 1-2. 

32. E. L- Everett : Notes on History of Port of Bombay II : Port of 
Bombay :Oct. 1933. 

33. Mumbai Varnana , pp. 97-98. 

34. Everett : Port of Bombay, Oct. 1933. 

35. Everett: Port of Bombay, Jan 1934. 
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years later to 70000 and by 1780 was returned as 1!3000. H Angria first 
attacked Bombay in 1710 and seized Kennery and captured the armed 
yacht of the Governor of Bombay, together with the 1 Anne 9 from 
Carwar. Charles Boone arrived in 1715 and attacked Gheria. The 
expedition of 1717 was a failure, which only drove Boone to make 
another attack and he decided to capture Kennery. He gathered a fleet 
consisting of 4 East-India-men-of-war, one frigate, two grabs and about 
50 smaller vessels carrying English troops, marine and sepoys. 'Morris’ 
attacked again, the fleet returned and Bombay was blocked by Angria’s 
fleet. 4 St.George * with a 60*gun-man-of-war arrived. She became a 
total wreck and the royal squadron under the command of Commodore 
Thomas Mathews had to appear on the scene ; but Angria died in 
1728 leaving five sons and his possessions were in confusion. 87 In 
Bombay the whole facade of the old Custom House was completed and 
comprised of three storeys instead of two, by 1714. 38 In 1719 a remark¬ 
able floating battery, which was a floating castle or a machine that was 
almost cannon-proof, by named 4 Phranm ’ was constructed under 
Boone, the Governor of Bombay. 39 Downing records that it was 
pretty flat, flowed with little or no bulge and but 6 feet hold. The thick¬ 
ness of her sides was made by the nicest composition as canon-proof. 
She was to go with one mast and a top-sail which was rigged in a very 
commodious manner and mounted 12 guns. The Phranm took part in 
the expedition against Gheria in 1719 but was not a success. Faulty 
construction of her ports, rendered it difficult to elevate the guns 
sufficiently to fire at the fort and after bursting of one of her guns, the 
sailors refused to serve on her. 39 Internal sabotage was also ripe when 
Ramaji Kamat, famous for his connections in activities of shipping in 
Bombay was brought for trial and was imprisoned by 24-3-1720. 40 The 
Committee of Survey was expected, by 1728 already, to report on the 
bunder Pier and its condition, which normally indicates that it must 
have been built ten years earlier. It was of poor construction, rough 
masonry and was simply dumped on the mud with no foundation. 
The committee recommended its extension to a length of 500 feet and 
to be faced with bonded masonry. The Court of Directors found it 
necessary to write to Marine Superintendent, under whom were the 
Harbour works, about the deduction in the wages of the workers 41 

36. W. R. S. Sharpe : The Port of Bombay pp.:14. 

37. E. L. Everett : Notes on History of Port of Bombay : II Port of 
Bombay : Oct. 1933. 

38. Port of Bombay : Oct-Dec. 1941, pp. 211. 

39. E. L. Everett: Notes on History of Porfcof Bombay: III, Jan 1934: 
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40. Mumbai Varnana : pp. 84-85. 

41. E.L Everett*: Notes on History of Port of Bombay: Port of 
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there. Due to apprehensions on account of Angria, Bombay, at once, 
had new schemes to reinforce the fleet, and the consulation approved of 
addition of more boats on 5-12-1735 and the committee had already had 
bought two large boats belonging to Manekji Navroji for Rs. 3000. 41 
Until 1735, Bombay was handicapped by lack of timber and expert 
craftsmen when Lowji Nasarwanji was sent from Surat to open up a 
trade in teak with the Bhills and other jungle tribes, most of Bassein. 43 
Lowji Nasarwanji was at Surat in 1710 and was already educated as 
shipwright and had taken employment in the East India Company’s 
dock-yard, built during the early establishment of the company there. 
By 1735, Dhanjibhai was master-builder at Surat. Dudley, the master- 
attendant of Bombay was sent to Surat to build a ship, called ‘Queen’ 44 
for the company in 1735, where Lowji was employed as a foreman 
shipwright. His ability, skill and intelligence attracted attention of 
Dudley 45 who endeavoured to persuade him to proceed to Bombay, 
where the Government was desirous of establishing a ship-building 
Dock. But he refused till his master’s consent could be secured which 
was obtained with much difficulty in 1735 and with a few other ship¬ 
wrights. Lowji arrived in Bombay. He at once selected a spot where 
the Dock stands, occupied by dwellings of all principal officers of the 
Marine, habitations of Lascars and the common jail of Bombay. 48 Lowji 
built ships as staunch and well finished as any that the ship building 
yards of Europe could produce. The largest of the tall ships, that 
were built for Company’s service, was the Ganges, a frigate of 2289 tons. 
Many famous ships were built, notable among them being the ‘ Sealeby 
Castle,’ launched in 1798 and the ‘ Buckinghamshire ’ of 11369 tons, 
built in 1816. 47 He retired in 1733 when the Company gave him high 
pension and showered many favours including those of royalty, and 
immense ground at Parell, yielding Rs. 600b 49 where still stands the 
Lowji Castle, was given as Jagir. 48 Wadias undertook ship-building 
not only on part of East India Company but Admiralty itself. Bombay 
saw in Wadias a succession of Master-builders such as no other part 
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of India has ever known. The family seemed to have a genius for the 
art of building ships and that, too, of a most durable type, many of 
which even survived 100 years, 50 They were the master-builders of 
the Mercantile Marine and the Indian Navy Warships, which navigated 
the Arabian and Red Seas and pursued the 4 bugias 1 and * dhows 9 of 
the piratical Arabs of Muscat, Socrata and Zanzibar who bought and 
sold slaves. 48 Encouraged by the success of his undertaking and the 
countenance of Government, Lowji brought up two of his sons— 
Manekji and Bomanji—to his own craft and by his instructions render¬ 
ed them so proficient in naval architecture that by their united exer¬ 
tions, the reputation of the Bombay Dockyard became universally 
known in India and their business was so much increased that in the 
year 1760, it was found necessary to construct another Dock, The 
ability of Lowji in his profession and his great integrity in the pur¬ 
chase of materials for ship-building had now in more than one instance 
attracted the particular notice, approbation and reward of the 
Court of Directors and his skill and exertions in repairing H. M. 
Squadron about this period called forth their distinguished commenda¬ 
tion and they emphatically observed “ that such essential service 
should not be passed over without some particular mark of their 
favour” which the Government were directed accordingly to confer. 
In reward of the merits, the Government awarded and the Court of 
Directors in 1776, approved of an increase to their pay and to the elder, 
Manekji, the court directed a silver rule and Lords of Admiralty 
thanked Jamshetji, in the handsomest manner and through 
J. Johnstone, Commissioner of Navy, presented him with a 
silver cup, bearing a suitable inscription. “ I have built since 
‘Minden* of 74 guns, ‘ the Cornwallis ' of 74 guns and nearly com¬ 
pleted the “ Wellesley 99 of 74 guns,”'was not a vain glory. Under 
Jamshetji’s supervision 16 men-of-war and 40 large ships were designed 
and built. He received testimonials from H. M, Navy, Lords of Ad¬ 
miralty and the Court of Directors and from every Admiral and C-in-C 
in India. 48 They have during a century and a half built 335 new vessels 
including many men-of-war, besides repairing innumerable ships. 48 
Jamshetji Bomanji was the first to be entrusted by the Lords of Admiralty 
with the building of men-of-war in India. There were numerous offers 
to the Admiralty for building line-of-battleships, but Admiral Sir 
Thomas Trowbridge had a poor opinion of people who had to perform 
the work and of the Pegu teak with which ships were constructed in 
Bengal. He strongly recommended the Lords to entrust the work to 
be done at Bombay under Jamshetji, without any European aid or direc¬ 
tion. Lords having seen and admired ‘Cornwallis’, a frigate of 50 
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guns, built at Bombay, determined on the construction of men-of-war 
in India. They had first suggested to send out a European builder and 
shipwrights, but Trowbridge pledged his word. The order for two 
frigates and a 74, was registered. The report tendered after completion 
observed that the masterly execution of these orders had nobly redeem¬ 
ed the pledge which that distinguished Admiral gave in England. The 
frigates of 36 guns each had been highly approved of and the 74 rode in 
that Harbour, a proud monument of Jamshetji’s skill in naval architec¬ 
ture and the admiration of all professional men. 4 ® Jahangir Naoroji and 
Hirjibhai Merwanji were sent to England to make themselves acquaint¬ 
ed with the changes and improvements in th'e art of shipping. 51 

Bombay by 1739 was firmly established as formidable, - independent 
power in Western India and was larger, richer, and healthier. It was 
the most flourishing town in the world, and 52 was the grand storehouse 
of all Arabian and Persian commerce. The Dock Pier had come into 
existence in 1742. The Bunder Pier and this one had decayed and 
estimates were prepared for their repairs. The minute observed “with 
regard to the Dock Pier, the Board are entirely of opinion, some repairs 
should be immediately given as great part is fallen and the safety of the 
shipping in the Dock solely depends upon the Pier without which the 
Dock itself must be useless.” In 1745, the other part fell down : the 
Directors suggested repairs, but still in 1747, the port gave way and had 
to be repaired. 53 Until 1748, the only dock facility was a mud basin in 
which ships were cleared at low waters, but in 1748, a start was made 
and a dry dock was completed in 1750. The charges fixed were Rs. 150 
for the first spring and Rs. 100 for each successive one. This Dock 
still exists and is now known as the upper old Bombay Dock. It proved 
such a success that four years later, it was extended by the addition by 
another compartment. The middle old Bombay Dock was completed 
hurriedly on a representation from the Admiral that it was the only 
means of preserving the two capital ships of his squadron and yet a 
third extension, the outer old Bombay Dock was started and completed 
in 1765. 

These three can be seen in the Government Dockyard today and 
were the boast of Bombay and the wonder of the traveller for the next 
40 years. They were so popular that the charges were raised from 
Rs. 150 and Rs. 100 to Rs. 450 and Rs. 350 for English and Rs. 600 and 
Rs. 500 for foreign ships. 54 In 1748, first steps to construct a proper 
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Dock were taken and the first Dry Dock in India' was completed: 
which, at once, render it an historical event. 

The Years rolled on, and histories speak 
Of Parsees, come to tread in teak ; 

Of men from Madagascar soil 
Brought for slavery and toil; 

But now came change, the sea gulls saw 
Docks, hallowed from the Eastern shore. 55 

The Dock was constructed 209 feet long, 49 feet wide and had a 
depth of 15 feet. It proved such a success that within 15 years after 
its opening in 1750, two more dry docks were laid down and completed. 
The question of wet docks accommodation does not appear to have 
been seriously considered till the middle of the next century and it 
was not till 1875 that the first enclosed wet dock was constructed. 5 * 
The original dry docks astonished Groze and also Niebuhr, who noted 
that two ships could be repaired in it at one time. Though ship-build¬ 
ing had much outgrown dimensions of the dock, it could still accommo¬ 
date two crafts of considerable burthen at once, and to our lazy notions 
of hydraulic engineering, seemed a splendid piece of mason work : as 
good today apparently as it was 150 years ago. 57 Mazgaon has been 
referred as ship-building centre in 1749, as ships were laid there for 
repairs for monsoon. Kolis referred as ‘ Mazgaon Boys ’ were trained 
as craftsmen, sawyers and caulters and in 1757 were ordered to be 
apprenticed as craftsmen in the small dock there and to be sent to 
Marine Superintendent ; but they deserted as often as they could and 
gave much trouble and finally in 1765 had to be replaced by slave 
boys from Madagascar. As early as 1736, 165 slaves had been imported 
for shipyard craftsmen but were generally found incompetent. 58 In 
1754 Superintendent of Marine proposed construction of a dry dock and 
acceded by Government*and with the assistance of Lowji, completed it 
with the moderate sum of Rs. 12000. 59 The Court Minute observed 
that there were hardpressing difficulties of pier-arrangements and 
strongly recommended to raise the same Pier out to low water mark, 
by which means goods could be landed and exported at all times of 
the tide. 80 Finally we find the Court “ were pleased to find that the 
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works at the Dock and Pier are of the most public utilityby 1756. 61 
By 1754, again, a floating Boon was constructed to close the basin 
between the Bunder and Pier-Docks, the reason being given as defence, 
but 44 it would in great measure present desertion of the Europeans 
running away with our boats in the night.” 62 

Lowji finding his place not sufficient built another dock in 
1760. 6 * At a consolation of 11-11-1760, was a letter from Hughes 
referred, remarking that the second Dock had been finished some time 
then and was of great utility as he had been able to dock the largest 
ships in the Squadron. 64 But now strict orders from the Court ensued 
to stop all dock extension works for 4 ‘ our money will be buried in 
stone walls, chunam and expensive operations while our mercantile 
concerns languish. ” True, as it was, for 50 to 60 years there is one 
long record of alterations, revisions, demolitions and rebuilding. 65 
And true again the references in 17th and 18th centuries records to 
docks extensions had more connections with fortifications than with 
trade facilities as for instance in 1746, when 44 the Dock Pier Head was 
enlarged so as to mount 9 guns in the face towards the road and two 
more for flanking the face of the Royal Bastion. ” In 1775 the ship¬ 
ping facilities were described as 44 two marine gates with a commodious 
whart and cranes built out from each gate, besides a landing place for 
passengers only.” 66 But population was growing to the tune of 65000, 
as per the despatch of the Court of 22-3-1765 and was returned as 
113000 in 1780 67 and the army incorporated 6000 soldiers in 1777. 68 
And so the place for dry-dock was estimated in 1767 on Butcher Island, 
though it never came to anything. A small dry dock was built neverthe¬ 
less, at Mazgaon, of which there is no exact reference, though it is 
already mentioned in 1767. 6 ® The new light-house replaced the old 
one at Colaba point in 1768, which is believed to have been the first 
proper light-house in India. 70 The tremendous ship-activities in the 
Docks are pointed out by 19-11-1772, on account of 4 Prudent ’, * Intre¬ 
pid \ 4 Bombay \ 4 Admiral \ 4 Hart-land ’, ‘Cumberland’, with the rest 
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of the squadron ; ‘ Devonshire ’ had arrived ; * Shrewsberry * being 
leaky was obliged to unload and go into docks ; ‘ Speaker * and 4 Royal 
Charter ’ were busy while ‘ Hector 9 left for Bengal : the ‘ Marquis of 
Rockingham ’ was pointed out and while * Duke of Albany * was lost 
the ‘ Prince of Wales’ was referred to. 7! Lowji died in 1774 and his 
sons built 29 ships during their tenure of office, besides repairing 
many ships of H. M. squadron, visiting Bombay. 72 On 8-3-1775, 
the Maratha fleet had commenced hostilities and the exportation of 
timber from Gundavie was stopped and in general, all intercourse with 
the Maratha ports was stopped and prevented. Request was made to 
Raghoba, however, to stop this devastating work of Rodraji against the 
English. 73 But to the credit of the English, ships 1 Revenge ’ and 
‘ Bombay ’ grab defeated the Maratha fleet on their way to Telli- 
cherry. 74 This resulted in the greater activities in the Docks, as Parsons 
observed in 1775, there was a convenient place near the dock to grieve 
several ships at once which was done as well and with as great expedi¬ 
tion as in any dock in England. Ships built in Bombay were not only 
as strong but as handsome and well furnished as ships built in any part 
of Europe. The timber and plank of which they were built so far 
exceeded any in Europe for durability, that it was usual for ships to last 
fifty or sixty years. 

As a proof of this, he was informed that the ship called ‘Bombay’ 
grab, of 24 guns had been built more than 60 years and was then a 
good and a strong ship. This timber and plank is peculiar to India 
only and the best on this side of India grows to the North of Bom¬ 
bay. It is called Tick and will last in a bad climate longer than any 
wood whatever. 75 The Court’s commands of 15-4-1778 intended rein* 
forcements and enlargements of Bombay docks and were brought to 
Bombay by Capt. Mackeney. Capt. Mathews by mistake, thinking 
them a duplicate, carried them to Madras. 

A report after proper examination was forwarded that Nor¬ 
thumberland, Oxford, Buckingham, three 70 gun ships were taken into 
docks along with the ‘Intrepid’, a new 64 gun ship as sent in Diary 
in February 1773 and the Public Diary, Jan-Feb. 1773. Improvements 
in stores we-e made, particularly a Bank removed, which had prevent¬ 
ed the Northumberland getting in for one side. The docks in their 
then condition would not admit a 74 gun ship and any attempt to 
enlarge them would render them useless for a long time but two 
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new docks could easily be built to admit ships of that size which the 
committee would shortly take into consideration. A sheer Hulk was 
then fitted up with all expedition. 76 And on 10-8-1778, the consultation 
resolved to give orders to the Engineer to complete the Dock Bastion 
with Bomb-proof of casemates instead of finishing it with a simple 
rampart. 77 On 4-9-1778, a report was solicited on the condition of 
Docks ; the depths of water within the different Docks, at the entrance 
leading thereto, in spring tides and in short on everything particular to 
produce an expert judgment of what sized ships might be admitted 
therein. 78 The height of the spring tides for 9 months was generally 
13'-10" to 14'. The score in the Selt, then 10" which might be cut 
away 4" more, making 14" which would then give from 15' to 15'-2." 
In January, February, March tides rose higher than in any of the other 
months, being in general from 15' to 15'-6" above the selt of the gate and 
allowing for the selt, would give from 16'-2" to 16'-8," which would take 
in any 70 gun ship but would not admit the new 74 gun ships as they 
could not, with safety be brought to a smaller draught of water than 17'- 
6" orl7' at least. The Bank at the entrance of the Dock must always be 
removed by a number of people at spring tides before any large ships 
could be taken in. No material alterations could be made in the Dock 
besides deepening the scores in the selts of the gate which then was 
rather too narrow but the Docks could by no means be deepened 
without rendering them useless for one year at least. 79 So it was 
recommended on 22-12-1778 that two new docks might be built abreast 
of the second and third docks capable of receiving any of the 74 gun 
ship ; by removing the hospital as mentioned by the Court in their 
commands of 4-4-1767 and fixing the ships for building where the 
hospital now stands. Such a removal it was thought, would greatly 
conduce towards making the marine yard more commodious as there 
was then too little room. The capacious use of the docks was pointed 
out by the following ships taken in at the draught of water. 00 



Ship 

When docked 

Dock 

Draft of Water taken in. 

1. 

Yarmouth 

Feb. 1760 

II 

• ♦ • 

• • « 

2. 

Newcastle 

Dec. 1758 

I 

IM 


3. 

Cumberland 

Jan. 1759 

II 



4. 

Graftont 

July 1761 

II 

14'—6" 

15'-6" 
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Ship 

When docked 

Dock 

Draft of Water taken in. 

5. 

Tyger 

Nov. 1761 

II 

14'-6" 

15'-6" 

6. 

Medway 

July 1762 

II 

14-7" 

14'-10" 

7. 

Chatham 

Jan. 1763 

II 

»•• 

• • t 

8. 

Weymouth 

April 1763 

II 

14-3" 

14'—3" 

9. 

Elizabetht 

Sep,1763 

II 

14'-0" 

14'-6" 

10. 

Northumberland! 

Jan. 1773 

II 

14'-10" 

15'—0" 

11. 

Buckingham! 

n ft 

III 

14-10" 

14'—11" 

12. 

Intrepid! 

'Feb. 1773 

II 

l4'-0" 

15'—0" 

13. 

Oxford! 

»> t> 

III 

14-6" 

15'—6" 

14. 

Warwick 

Mar. 1773 

III 

15'-0" 

15'—6" 

15. 

Salisbury 

Jan. 1776 

III 

l4'-6" 

14'-6" 

16. 

Rippon 

1778 

III 

l5'-0" 

15'—3" 


! These were hove up 

with a 

lighter. 



The principal engineer tendered his report on constructions in 
Bombay, for making the casemated bomb proofs in Mody Bay, for rais¬ 
ing the curtain in the castle and expected 150 workers there. As for 
work in the Dock Pier, he required 300 workers. These suggestions 
were already proposed in Col. Campbell’s plan and it was resolved to 
be undesirable to put them in practice; the reason for its rejection being 
given that its execution would not prevent the setting of the mud at the 
entrance and hence new suggestions were solicited. 61 Bombay declar¬ 
ed to the Court their inability to come to any determination on the 
proposal for building additional docks, capable of admitting 74 gun 
ships, on 27-3-1779. 82 We find in 1780, with these activities, with the 
increased numbers, improved discipline and a regular uniform, the 
Bombay marine becamq a little navy, although it did not assume that 
name. The English Fleets, with their line-of-battle ships and frigates, 
floating in the harbour, on various occasions during the next quarter of 
a centnry (1755-1780), though the commands of Admirals Watson, 
Cornish, Pockock, Stevens, threw the Bombay Marine into the shade, 
but at the s?me time, taught it emulation and efficiency. 63 

By 1780, Oyster Rock and Middle ground had got no further than the 
plinth stage and old Salts were yet speculating on the effects of the works 
upon the scour of the anchorage, then off the Custom House in 4$ fathoms 
of water. 64 As a matter already referred to, the C-in-C in his letter of 
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10-3-1783 granted the sanad for ground which would yield 40 morahs 
of toca batty in the district of Parell with their foras and purteneas of 
the side grounds to Lowji. 89 Bombay had become the entrepot of 
commerce and the first shipment of raw cotton went to England by 
1783. Also the first definite attempt to establish overland and island 
communication dates as far back as 1787 when the Court appointed an 
agent in Egypt to supervise the interchange of despatches between 
England and India. 87 Bomanji, younger son of Lowji died in 1790 at 
the age of 70 and the elder son, Manekji died in 1792, when on their 
deaths, their sons, Framji and Jamshetji were appointed master- 
builders. Their services were equally appreciated by Govern¬ 
ment in 1804 when they were each presented by the Court with a 
silver rule upon which were engraved suitable inscriptions. These 
inscriptions were engraved on the hinges of Britannia, Sir Edward 
Hughes, Bombay, Cornwallis, and Mormington. 88 In 1798, the 
Sion causeway connected Bombay to Salsette and two years 
later a pressing need of further dry dock accommodation to be used 
largely as building ships for men-of-war led to the construction in the 
Government Dock-yard in 1805-1807 of the Upper Duncan Dock and 
by 1810, of the Lower Duncan Dock. The engineer was thanked for his 
peculiar and eminent merits in planning and executing the great under¬ 
taking. 88 But on 4-11-1799, a storm blew with terrific violence and 
when the day broke, a spectacle of appalling ruin was revealed. The 
shore from the Bunder pier to Mazagaon, as far as the eye could reach 
was piled with wrecks. Under Hornby’s battery, round the castle sea 
face, as far as Fort George, were great heaps so completely dashed to 
splinters that not a trace could be discovered of any individual ship. 
The ‘ Revolution ’ ship-of-war went to pieces under the castle walls 
and more than 100 crafts and 500 lives were lost. 90 But the Dock yard, 
a venerable edifice, stood unmolested ; and it really stands a3 an 
admirable monument of historic evolution, linking three centuries, from 
its first rudimentary or proto-plasmic existence. 91 The history of the 
Bombay Dockyard is intimately connected with the civil, military and 
naval history of England and India from the 17th century downward. 92 
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90. James Douglas : Glimpses of Old Bombay - ref. Port of Bombay 
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SUFI’S STAGES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE HINDI WORKS OF MALIK 

MUHAMMAD JAYASI 

Prof. Bhagwat Dayal Verma, m.a., Poona 

The word Sufi is derived, in many ways, but most of the scholars 
agree that it is derived from WR, meaning wool, and those persons who 
used to put on the woollen patched cloaks came to be called Sufis. In 
course of time they formed themselves into an order of thinkers who 
believed that God, the Beloved, can be propitiated through love more 
easily than by following the rigid ways of austerities and traditional 
knowledge. From Arabia this cult came to Persia, and from there 
the saints, who generally wander from place to place, brought it to 
India. In the beginning only the Muslims were the followers of this 
cult, but after a lapse of time Hindu-Muslim unity came into being 
and Hindus also began to profess this cult, which had most of those 
principles which the of Hindus had, and which makes no difference 
in caste and creed. As poetry was mostly the medium through which 
the Sufis expressed their belief, so great Sufis have left behind them 
important works in poetry. In Persia, we come across many Sufi 
poets, viz. Sa’di, Hafiz, Rumi, Iraqi, to name a few. 

In India, Malik Muhammad Jayasi is the greatest Sufi, who wrote 
in Bhasha. His “ Pad mate at ” is a monumental work, and is published 
in Deva-nagari as well as Persian script. He had written AkhrSteat 
also but it is not very popular, perhaps because it deals with abstruse 

subjects. _ _ ,, 

Acharya Ramachandra Shukla had written “srwft tfaTOwi W 
whose first edition was published in Samvat 2003. It is a scholar y 
work and a standard book on Jayasi. On p. 185 of this book he has 

written :— 

sftn fire* ¥1 «R*ron rwot? 1 — 

(^) “ ”—vrfa; 

frm imv flnrow tl «wr 11 ^ “ vw 1 
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*nw*m wnft ottoA *ntni q?«iwT^ gfcr ftareft I wto TO §m 

Sropift ) «t wgm oi wit jwt swto ft wrr % i 

These stages which are termed •'RffoS by the Sufis are in fact 
(1) qrtftra (q ) ( *) *T«rfrB?r and ( ») gfo s. Prof. Shukla 

has made a mistake in calling the third stage as fq>i+rl and the fourth one 
as *fTTfW. 

He bases this nomenclature on the following l ®W$» which he has 
given on p. 186 :— 

amrafiSt fsq wwmffoT “ ««([« ” *r tor fiwr '— 

qafl ‘ *rft*ra ’ fWt <fte i 

T^frrT «Brc «t II 

to' ’ tR w 1 

‘ mVR?l ’ SIR II 

It is a pity that he did not look into any standard work or dic¬ 
tionary dealing with Sufi-ism. In the above-mentioned 'stqrt the 
third line *Tf fqfass *T was deciphered or transcribed wrongly. 
1 could not get any MS. of 1 Akhrazcat’ in Poona and so I cannot 
definitely say what Jayasi had written. But looking to the context 
I am sure that this line was written by Jayasi as 

“ to ‘ tifhpf ’ vk «f ^1 ” i 

Just as in the line 

§fs ‘ JIR’KcT ’ wr *5$ 

Jayasi has used a figure ( ) In the use of the word *nrc, in the 

same way I think he has used a figure ( ) in the use of the word 

TO, because the word * ’ means TO in Arabic, and sircreft knew 

this meaning of the Arabic word affapt. 

This proves that Prof. Shukla made a mistake in giving the 
sequence of the stages of the Sufis. Because he was a great scholar of 
Hindi, his followers, most of whom did not know Persian and 
Arabic, copied his statements and gave this very wrong sequence of 
Sufi’s stages. 

This mistake has done great harm to our students who appeared at 
the “ Sahitya-Ratna” examination and who, while writing aboqt the Sufi- 
ism connected with the “PadmSvat ” of Jayasi, wrote correct sequence 
of Sufi’s stages, but were given no marks, because they pointed out this 
mistake of Prof. Shukla. The examiners, who are generally not profi¬ 
cient in Persian and Arabic, and have no time to refer to Islamic 
literature oq Sufi-isjq, cannot brook t)ie attack nn a great Hindi professor, 
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The Ghiyathvl-lughit , a Persian dictionary, the Kashful Mahjib, a 
work on Sufi-ism, the Dictionary of I slim by Hughes, the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam have all given the Sufi's stages as (1) 

U nfortunately Shriyut Chandrabali PSndeya also in the WHfT 

” a standard book on Sufi-ism, in Hindi, has not given these 
stages very clearly, and so the students of Hindi literature could not 
become definite about the terminology and sequence of these stages. 
He has written on p. 90 

‘ trftwr ’sft Tom zwi\ wqsft ftwffaftta ftftw «rr ftfm [ “ fan* ” 

\ i w* «rf jw *n>® ft smn ^ aw fwft 

wftvrft ftai fc, ar* *uft® ft wifts war wrat % i ffwft wwft* 

wrwrf»n% ftwr wttwt ft anftt %, set* wf frwft qfw wrm $ I 

f^tfftttft s?Rftft sft fo*RW«er fir® ®rai | A <n 'ft ‘ w*® ’ft 
‘ asn fatrft wf w ®mT 1 1 

In this statement he has not clearly mentioned that between 
and there is a stage called HW^pr. The words i'TiT? < R which I have 

underlined have no meaning in Persian, because there is no such word 
which has ^...( waw ) in it. Hindi-knowing readers could not get any 
clear idea regarding the nomenclature of Sufi’s stages due to this. 

On p. 92 he gives the following :— 

“ rifrrcrre ®®%ft far® wrf^uf^ flm ^ qjtr 

*fPt 11 *cHK 4; ¥1 aft srrsf KtffT ? ?wf «rra«irwr® 

fPTT I ®H®f ^®TWTf Sfflff | I JnfTWf® 9JT*f ftftft 53-^ppt SffireifT ww 

«T^f n wmr i wk unrwr wginr ftm I wl? jnf^KHft WRUfft 

«r|wwmTti” 

In this extract although the word ♦Wft'fc and WTf^'EW have occurred 
which I have italicised, still the learned author does not clearly say 
that is the name of the third stage. 

* fkraT* ’ft ** <TT tsft^ff t ft 

m^ft wffaRr, trfftfr, «irR?r, wwlr i 

If we compare the following extract with the above extracts we 
shall easily see that the Hindi books are not clear about an important 
point in regard to the stages of the Sufis :— 

** The Sufi doctrine teaches that there are four stages through 
which man must pass before he can reach the highest or that of divine 
beatitude, where his corporeal veil will be removed and his emancipated 
soul will mix again with the glorious Essence from which it had been 
separated, but not divided. 
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The first of those stages is that of humanity (than at) which supposes 
the disciple to live in obedience to the holy law and observance of all 
rites, customs and precepts of the established religion. 

The second stage is termed Tariqat or path which cannot be attained 
without great piety, virtue and fortitude. The disciple may now 
abandon all observance of religious forms and ceremonies, as at this 
stage he exchanges practical for spiritual worship. 

The third stage is that of Ma'rifat or knowledge, and the disciple 
(who now becomes an 'Arif arriving at it) is deemed to have attained 
supernatural knowledge or in other words to be inspired, and he is 
supposed when he reaches this stage to be equal to the angels. 

The fourth and the last stage is that which denotes his arrival at 
* Haqiqat * or truth, which implies his complete union, ( toasl ), with the 
Divinity.*’ 

Hughes, “ Dictionary.of IslSm ”, p. 602. 



HINDU REACTION TO MUSLIM INVASIONS 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, m.a., ph.D., f.r.a.s.b., Banins 

It is a trite observation that a man’s real worth is judged by his 
conduct and behaviour in the face of a great calamity. In most cases it 
is not till such a contingency arisesi and he is confronted with a some* 
what extraordinary situation, that we can form a true estimate of his 
character and personality. The same thing is also true to a large extent 
of nations or other large groups or associations of human beings. To 
judge aright the true characteristics of a nation and to make a proper 
estimate of its greatness, we must study its reactions to a great national 
crisis. 

The paucity of reliable data affords us very little opportunity of 
undertaking such a study of the Hindus in ancient times. Neverthe¬ 
less there are events and circumstances which tempt us to indulge in 
speculations of this nature. One of these, which I propose to discuss 
in this paper, is the Muslim Invasion of India. It was a national crisis 
of the first magnitude ; the danger was neither sudden nor unexpected ; 
and for five centuries the Hindus lived in imminent peril, or at least 
under the spectre, of a Muslim conquest which would have the inevi¬ 
table consequence of destroying the religious and social institutions 
which they held so dear. The fate of Persia or old Iran, which lost not 
only its freedom but almost the whole of its ancient glorious culture 
was a grave warning to India. It must have been brought home by the 
bands of straggling fugitives from that hapless country who sought for 
refuge in India in a final and desperate effort to keep alive, however 
dimly, the torch of their ancient culture and civilisation which was 
totally submerged beneath the pools of blood of their heroic but less 
fortunate countrymen. It was idle to expect that the energetic fol¬ 
lowers of the new militant faith, who had already overrun nearly the 
the whole of Western Asia, would set any limit to their greed of con¬ 
quest or zeal for spreading Islam. If any such fond hope were enter¬ 
tained in any quarter, the disillusionment was not long in coming. Even 
long before 650 a.d. the Arabs sent both naval and military expeditions 
against the border land of India and her western coast. By 712 a.d. 
they had conquered Sindh and Islam obtained a footing in the soil 
of India. 

From this date, at any rate, there could not be any reasonable 
doubt of tbe grave danger, which threatened the very existence of 
India as a free country with a distinct culture. More than five bun* 
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dred years passed before this impending calamity actually overwhelm¬ 
ed India. It is of paramount importance to know what the Indians 
had done, or left undone, during this long period, to resist the inva¬ 
ders and prevent or avert their future aggressions. Such a study is 
not only of profound interest in itself, but is also calculated to demon¬ 
strate the inherent strength or weakness of the national character of 
the Indians. It is also invested with a special importance, for the 
current notion on the subject is vague and inaccurate, and a great deal 
of misconception prevails, due to racial pride or prejudice, even in 
the minds of educated Indians. No apolpgy is therefore needed to 
revert to this topic of great historical and national importance. 

Unfortunately we have no record of the Muslim raids in Hindu 
literature, and all our information is necessarily based on the version 
of the Muslim historians. From the very nature of the case we can 
hardly expect it to be a true and impartial account of the prolonged 
conflict. As always happens they have magnified the victories of the 
Muslims against the ‘ infidels ’ and have done scant justice to these 
opponents. The idea has therefore naturally gained ground that the 
Muslim conquest of India was almost a case of Vint Vidi Vtci, and the 
resistance offered by^the Indians hardly deserves any serious consi¬ 
deration. Few writers have disputed this or studied the situation!from 
the Indian point of view, in order to examine the various reactions of 
Muslim invasions on Indian mind and the national activities evoked 
thereby. It would be my endeavour to show that eyen if the one-sided 
version of the Muslim historians is properly scrutinised, we shall be 
compelled to give up the complacent view hitherto entertained on the 
subject of Muslim invasions of India and find enough materials to form 
a fair estimate of the reaction it produced on the Indian mind. 

I have elsewhere' discussed in great details the first phase of the 
Muslim invasion of India. Without repeating these details, which are 
but little known, I may sum up the general characteristics as follows : 

It was inevitable that the Arabs, who had conquered Persia in A. D. 
636 and advanced as far as the Oxus by a. d. 650, should cast their 
covetous eyes upon the rich plains and cities of India. No less than 
three naval expeditions were sent by the second Caliph, Omar (A. d. 
634-643 A. D. ), but they failed to produce any tangible result. Then 
the Arabs advanced by land, in three directions, towards Kabul, Zabul 
( Kandahar ), and Sindh. The Arabs often gained some initial successes 
in the first two regions, but the resistance of the people always forced 
them ultimately to fall back. On more than one occasion the Muslim 
army was completely routed and sometimes it met with serious 

l, Arab Invasions of India, Supplement to JIH, Vol. X. 
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reverses. In spite of persistent efforts for more than Half a century to 
subdue Kabul and Zabul, the Arabs failed to achieve their object and 
gave it up as beyond their power. 

The Arab expedition against Sindh also met with little sue* 
cess at the beginning. A naval expendition against the port of Debal, 
at the mouth of the Sindhu, having failed, the Caliph planned to send 
an expedition by land. But he gave up the project when his governor 
of Iraq reported that * Sindh was a very powerful kingdom and by no 
means willing to submit to the Muhammadans’. The next Caliph 
was also induced to give up the projected invasion of Sindh on receiv¬ 
ing a similar report from his agent. During the Caliphate of Ali, a 
well-equipped expedition was sent against Kikan, a hilly region round 
the Bolan Pass, which formed a part of the kingdom of Sindh. The 
Muslim army was routed, and the general was killed together with all 
but a few of his followers ( A. D. 663 ). During the next twenty years 
no less than six expeditions were sent against Kikan but they failed 
to achieve any conspicuous success. 

It was not till 708 A. D. that the Arabs again planned an invasion of 
Sindh. The Caliph was unwilling to sanction the risky invasion but 
at last gave way to the importunities of Hajjaj, the governor of Iraq. 
But two successive expeditions sent by Hajjaj met with failure, the 
Muslim general being killed on both the occasions. Hajjaj then made 
elaborate preparations for the conquest of Sindh and equipped an 
army on a lavish scale, to which a contingent of 6,000 Syrian soldiers 
was added by the Caliph. This huge army was placed under the 
command of Muhammad-ibn-Kasim who advanced in 712 a. d. against 
the port of Debal. 

It is needless to recount the victorious march of the Muslim gene¬ 
ral, as described in the Muslim Chronicles, from one end of Sindh to 
another. It is, however, admitted that Dahar, the king of Sindh, 
fought bravely and offered a stout resistance till the very end. Des¬ 
cribing the last pitched battle which raged for two days, the Chronicler 
says: “ The infidels made a rush on the Arabs from all sides and 
fought so steadily and bravely that the army of Islam became irreso¬ 
lute and their lines were broken up in great confusion.” But the day 
was lost through one of those accidents which have again and again 
decided the fate of the Hindus in their fight against the Muslims. 
Dahar, who led the vanguard of the army, became an easy target to the 
enemy, and his death was followed by chaos and confusion in his 
ranks resulting in a complete rout of his army. 

Even after the death of Dahar, his queen and sons continued the 
resistance, and some important towns like the capital city of Alor, 
Brahmanabad and Multan held out bravely against the heavy odds. 
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This is one side of the picture-a heroic and glorious resistance 
on the part of a small Indian state against a world-power that had con* 
quered nearly the whole of Western Asia, North Africa and Spain, 
without receiving any resistance which bears comparison with that of 
Sindh. But let us now turn to the other side of the shield. 

Treachery of the Hindus seems to have played an important part 
in the success of Muhammad from beginning to end. The Bud¬ 
dhist priests of Sindh, we are told, had been carrying on secret 
correspondence with Hajjaj and openly helped Muhammad in captur¬ 
ing several strongholds. But it appears on a close scrutiny of the 
Muslim accounts that some Buddhists, at any rate, were patriotic 
enough to fight against the Muslim, and many of those—chiefs and 
common people alike—who betrayed their king and country were not 
Buddhist. Some of the leading chiefs, including the chief minister, 
and even 4000 warlike Jats of Sindh, helped Muhammad in subduing 
their own country. 

Let us now resume the history of Sindh. Jaisimha, son of Dahar, 
after a brave resistance, submitted and secured virtual independence on 
condition of accepting Islam. But soon he apostatized and was defeat¬ 
ed again. But though the Muslim authority was firmly established, 
and continued for a long time, their position was always insecure, and 
the Hindus kept alive the national spirit for more than five hundred 
years. For in 1300 A. D. the Hindu tribe of Sumra became the rulers 
of Sindh. 1 The Sumras were succeeded in A. D. 1439 by another 
Hindu tribe, the Samma, who ruled till Sindh was conquered by Shah 
Husain Arghun in A. D. 1521. s 

Another important fact must also be borne in mind. Although the 
Arabs had obtained a footing in India proper they could not extend 
their power beyond the valley of the lower Sindfiu. They attempted to 
penetrate into the interior, and once obtained great success under 
junaid. But though the Arabs advanced as far as Malwa and Broach, 
they were defeated by the Pratihara ruler Nagabhata in the east, and 
the ChSlukya Avanijanasraya Pulake$iraja in the south. Their naval 
expeditions against the Kathiawar Peninsula also ended in a miserable 
failure. On the whole their rule was confined to the Sindhu Valley 
as far as Multan in the north. Even their hold upon Multan was very 
precarious. It possessed the famous image of the Sun-god which 
attracted pilgrims from every part of India, and their rich presents 
constituted the greatest part of the revenue of its Muslim ruler. A1 
Masu’Qdi, writing in the 10th century a. D., observes : “Multan is one of 
the strongest frontier places of the Musulmans. When the unbelievers 
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ever march against Multan, and the faithful do not feel themselves 
strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to break their idols, and 
their enemies immediately withdraw.” 4 lbn Haukal, a contemporary 
writer, repeats the same and adds “ otherwise they would destroy 
Multan.’* 

The older historians like Elphinstone were quite at a loss to 
account for the very slow progress of Muslim arms in India, as compared 
with their rapid advance in other countries. They offered some 
explanation based on the social and religious condition of India, but 
nobody would take it seriously today. There can be hardly any doubt 
that the powerful rulers of Kashmir, the Pratiharas of Kanauj and the 
Rashtrakutas of Deccan, among others, stood in the way of further 
expansion of Muslim power. The wonder is not that the Muslims 
advanced no further; but rather that they were not ousted from India. 
The combined strength of the above three rulers, whose dominions 
were directly threatened by the Muslims, could easily have driven away 
the Muslims. The unity of purpose leading to any such concerted 
plan was, however, totally lacking. The Pratiharas and RashtrakOtas 
were fighting with each other and never thought of joining hands to 
drive out the Muslims who constituted such a grave menace to the 
security of India. Nay, more; one of them was actually looked upon as 
friendly by the Arabs. The Arab writer Sulaiman says that “ among all 
the kings (of India) there is no one to be found who is so partial to the 
Arabs as the Balhara (the Rashtrakuta king); and his subjects follow his 
example”. Regarding the Pratihara ruler, the same writer observes 
that “ among the princes of India there is no greater foe of the Muham¬ 
madan faith than he.*’ 6 It is not unlikely that the political animosity 
was at the root of this difference of attitude towards the common national 
enemy. 

Indeed the attitud’e of the Rashtrakuta kings towards the Muslims 
deserves particular notice. There were Jamd Masjids in a number of 
important cities 7 in their kingdom, and Muslim magistrates were 
appointed to rule over the Muslims where they lived in large 
number. 4 This is in strange contrast to the attitude of the 
Muslims towards the Hindus. Wherever a city or a fort was 
taken by the Muslims they usually put the men to the sword and took 
the women as captives. The select among these were sent to the harems 
of the chiefs and the rest were sold as slaves. When Muhammad took 
the fort of Aror, he “ put six thousand fighting men, who were in the 
fort, to the sword and shot some with arrows. The other dependants 

4. Ibid. 23. 5. Ibid. 36. 6. Ibid 4. 7. Ibid. 38. 

8. “ It is a land of infidels, but there are Musulmans in its cities, and 

none but Musulmans rule over them on the part of the Balhara." Ibid. 34t 
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and servants were taken prisoners with their wives and children... When 
the number of the prisoners was calculated, it was found to amount to 
thirty thousand persons, amongst whom thirty were the daughters of 
chiefs and one of them was Rai Dahar’s sister’s daughter. They were 
all sent to Hajjaj.” * It may be added that the queen of Dahar, who 
bravely defended the fort till the end, burnt herself along with a large 
number of women to escape this infamy. It is hardly necessary to 
state that after every victory the temples were desecrated and demolish¬ 
ed and mosques were built in their place. These atrocities were the 
normal accompaniments of Muslim conquest. But even these fell short 
of Islamic ideals. For when Muhammad sent a detailed report of the 
conquest to HajjSj he mildly rebuked Muhammad for having spared 
the lives of some. The following passage in his letter reveals that the 
barbarous practices, referred to above, were regarded to be in full agree¬ 
ment with Islamic theory. “ The ways and rules you follow are 
conformable to the law. Except that you give protection to all... God 
says, give no quarter to infidels, but cut their throats. You should not 
be too ready to grant protection, because it will prolong your work. 
After this give no quarter to any enemy except to those who are of 
rank.” 10 The Rashtrakuta king, who showed such great favours to the 
Muslims, was almost a contemporary and could not possibly have been 
ignorant of all this. His religious toleration to the Muslims may be 
praiseworthy, but one can hardly believe that he had any sense or 
consciousness of a common bond of religious faith or nationality of the 
Indians. 

Nor were the northern rulers fully alive to the danger that threaten¬ 
ed them. During the long period of two centuries and a half that 
elapsed since the Muslim conquest of Sindh, great upheavals took 
place in the Islamic world, which must have rendered the position 
of Muslims in India very precarious; and there were many powerful 
rulers in India like Lalitaditya, Bhoja, and Dharmapala who even 
singly could have driven them out of India. But they were either 
deterred by the superstitious faith, as in the case of Multan, or did 
not sufficiently realise the gravity and importance of the task. In 
either case we are bound to hold that they were devoid of national 
feelings and far-seeing statesmanship as we understand them to-day. 
If, instead of fighting with other Indian states, they had turned their 
arms against the Muslims of Sindh, India would have been rid of a 
grave danger. 

The second phase of Muslim conquest, which begins with the in¬ 
vasion of the Ghaznavids, is more or less characterised by the same 

features. The stubborn and prolonged resistance offered by the Hindu 
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Shlhl rulers JaipSl, Anandapll and Trilochanpal, the successful 
opposition of the Chandella ruler, and the heroic martyrdom of the 
defenders of Somnath and even of petty chiefs like Biji Rai and Kula- 
chandar form so many bright spots in that dark episode of Indian 
history. We must remember that Sultan Mahmud was an exception* 
ally able general wielding the resources of a vast dominion, and was 
a terror even to the hardy Turks of Central Asia. His repeated suc¬ 
cesses In India do not, therefore, necessarily imply that the Indians 
were deficient in military qualities. This is also proved by the 
fact that according to the Muslim chroniclers, in several campaigns 
the chances of victory were* on the side of the Indians till an accident 
or miracle saved the force of Islam. But the best evidence in this 
respect is furnished by the fact that Mahmud and other Ghaznavid 
rulers appointed Hindu generals, and recruited soldiers from India 
who were sent to fight in distant parts of the empire. 

Another striking feature is the display of Indian unity in the face 
of a national danger. On at least two memorable occasions the Hindu 
rulers, in large numbers from far and near, gathered under the banners 
of Jaipal and Anandpal to fight the common enemy of their country 
and religion. The campaigns of Jaipal deserve notice for more reasons 
than one. He was the first, but alas I also the last, Indian ruler 
to realise the gravity of the situation caused by the establishment of 
a strong Muslim power on the borderland of India. He, therefore, 
took the offensive and marched towards Ghazni to nip the danger in 
the bud. But fate was against him, and he failed on account of a 
sudden snow-storm. He, again for the first time, regarding the 
Muslim menace as a national danger organised a united front to 
fight it out. He failed again, but his name should go down to posterity 
as a great patriot, a national hero and a wise far-seeing statesman. 
He died as he lived, and put an end to his own life after his repeated 
attempts to resist the Muslim proved unavailing. The Indian rulers 
who responded to the call of Jaipal also deserve special credit. For 
the enemy was still in far-off Afghanistan, beyond the Sindhu river, 
and none of them was in immediate danger from the Muslims. The 
despatch of army from the interior of India to the distant inhospitable 
region of Ghazni to fight an unknown foe, shows not only courage and 
statesmanship but also a deep sense of national unity and regard for 
a common religious faith. The second confederacy under Anandapal 
was equally indicative of strong national sentiments. A patriotic 
fervour swept the whole of Hindustan. A Muslim chronicler records 

that “ Hindu women sold their jewels and sent the money from dis¬ 
tant parts to be used against the Musulmans.” The poorer class 
“ worked feverishly at the spinning wheel or as hired labourers to be 
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able to send something to the men of the army." M Such wide-spread 
national enthusiasm to save the common religion and motherland is 
almost unique in the annals of Indian History. 

But the defeat of this confederacy—again due to the accidental dis¬ 
appearance of the leader and consequent lack of discipline—seems to 
have altogether destroyed the moral of the Indians. Instead of im¬ 
proving the machinery of a common organised resistance, so laboriously 
built up, the very idea and spirit of a united national opposition 
seem to have vanished altogether. This is all the more surprising, 
because it was after the defeat of the second confederacy that the 
invasions of Sultan Mahmud spread far and wide, threatening even 
remote parts of India with all the horrors of a fanatic war. The chief 
features of these invasions were massacre of men, molestation of 
women, desecration of temples and images, and wholesale plunder. 
All these were carried on, on an unprecedented scale—to the delight 
of the Islamic world and the glory of Islam (!)—and described in great 
glee by contemporary Muslim chroniclers with revolting details of 
what would be judged today by any standard as barbarous and in¬ 
human conduct. It is difficult to conceive of anything more calculated 
to excite the individual feeling or national sentiment of a Hindu, and 
yet the record of the events that followed—unfortunately originating 
from the enemies alone—does not show that the Hindus as a body 
were deeply moved or spurred to any heroic action. Men were not 
wanting who could take a long view of things. Thus the king of 
Thaneshwar, threatened by an invasion of Sultan Mahmud, wrote to the 
other Indian kings with a view to organising a confederacy: “If we 
do not raise a dam to keep off this deluge, it will soon spread over the 
whole plain and submerge all kingdoms, great and small.’ MI But 
Thaneshwar was submerged before any confederacy could be brought 
into being, and similar efforts, if any, in future came to nothing. 

An explanation of this may be found in the character and ideals of 
the Indian leaders. We may take, for example, the case of Anandapal, 
son of Jaipal, both of whom fought strenuously against the rulers of 
Ghazni and organised confederacies of Indian kings against them. 
Yet when the confederacy failed, Anandapal concluded a separate 
treaty with Sultan Mahmud, on condition of not only paying an annual 
tribute, but also helping him with 2000 soldiers. When, within two 
years, Mahmud marched against Thaneshwar, he refused Anandapal’s 
suggestion to save that city on payment of an annual tribute, saying 
“my royal wish is to remove the practice of idolatry totally from all 
the lands of Hindustan.” In spite of this open declaration of the 
Sultan’s motive, Anandapal not only sent to his aid the promised 


U. M. Habib, Sultan Mahmud, p. 27. 12. Ibid. 32. 
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contingent of 2000 men, but also ordered his merchants and shop* 
keepers to look after the needs of the commissariat of the Muslim 
army. 1 * 

Still more revealing is another episode about Anandapll, when 
viewed in its proper perspective. Reference has already been made to 
the prolonged struggle between JaipSl and the rulers of Ghazni. To¬ 
wards the end of 1001 A. d. JaipSl was defeated by Mahmud and cap¬ 
tured with fifteen royal princes. The treatment meted out to them is 
thus described by the Secietary of Sultan Mahmud ’• “ The enemy of 
God, Jaipal, and his children and grand-children, and nephews and the 
chief men of his tribe, and his relatives, were taken prisoners, and 
being strongly bound with ropes, were carried before the Sultan... 
Some had their arms forcibly tied behind their backs, some were seized 
by the cheek, some were driven by blows on the neck....” 

The result of this defeat was also very ominous for India. The 
gateway of India was now thrown open and the Sultan never made any 
secret of his plan to purge India of idolatry. As a matter of fact he 
twice crossed the Sindhu and harried the Panjab during the next three 
or four years. Taking advantage of his absence in India the Turkish 
chief Ilak Khan, ruler of vast dominions from the banks of the Oxus to 
the border of China, invaded the territory of Sultan Mahmud. The 
Sultan left for Balkh and had to fight with his back to the wall against 
the Turks. It was a golden opportunity for Anandapal to recover his 
lost territories in the Peshawar region and secure the gate of India 
against future encroachments of Ghazni. Even apart from patriotism 
and statesmanship, the life and death of his father, and the cruel 
indignities inflicted upon him by Sultan Mahmud, as described above, 
would have loudly called for such a course. But instead of pursuing a 
policy dictated alike by prudence and filial piety, Anandapll, according 
to a contemporary Muslim chronicler, sent the following message to 
Sultan Mahmud : “ I have learned that the Turks have rebelled against 
you and are spreading in Khorasan. If you wish, I shall come to you 
with 5,000 horsemen, 10,000 foot-soldiers, and 1,000 elephants, 
or if you wish, I shall send you my son with double the num¬ 
ber. In acting thus I do not speculate on the impression this 
will make on you. I have been conquered by you and therefore I do 

not wish that another man should conquer you.” 14 

History does not record if there was any written reply to this 
noble message. But two or three years later Sultan Mahmud marched 
against Anandapal, defeated the confederacy organised by him, “slew 
the vanquished wherever they were found in jungles, passes, plains, 
and hills”,'* plundered Nagarkot and carried away immense, almost 
fabulous, treasure from that sacred temple. 

13. Ibid. 32. u7 Ibid. 26. 15. Elliot, IL 34. 
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Anandapal’a bombastic bravado—itihardly deserves any other name— 
ill befits the role he played later when he humbly sued for peace on 
ignominious terms and actually joined Mahmud’s expeditionary force 
against Thaneshwar. It must be said to the credit of the son and 
grandsons of AnandapSl that they gave up his pusillanimous policy and 
continued the brave resistance to Sultan Mahmud • 

The conduct of Anandapal, call it chivalrous if you like, cmpha- 
sises some of the grave defects in our national character. It proves 
that even the great leaders were more concerned with personal prestige 
and selfish interests (i. e. the safety of their own kingdoms and 
families ) than with larger national issues at stake. They were unable 

to take long views, and incapable of sustained efforts in pursuing a 
broad national policy. It seems that the conception of a Hindu nationa¬ 
lity, though certainly not altogether absent, sat very lightly upon the 
Indians. Though it might occasionally lead them to heroic efforts and 
a frenzy of enthusiasm, it never formed the basis of a settled policy of 
action overriding all petty individual and narrow interests. This is 
further illustrated by the fact that Indian generals and soldiers accepted 
service under Sultan Mahmud and fought his battles. One of them, 
Tilak by name, is said to have brought many Hindus under the Muslim 
rule. Even the most barbarous outrage upon women, and the avowed 
policy of destroying all Hindu temples, so relentlessly pursued by 
Sultan Mahmud, could not awaken the stiff and sustained opposition of 
the Hindus on a wide national front. And men were not wanting, even 
among the foremost ranks, who proffered the hand of friendship to one 

who had trampled under foot the most highly cherished sentiments of 
the Indian people. 

Another remarkable fact Is that even when Sultan Mahmud was 
harrying the country with fire and sword, the Indian chiefs had not 
ceased their internecine wars, and devoted, to the shedding of Indian 
blood, energy and resources which should have been reserved for a 
holy war against Islam, the common enemy of the land. 

We have passed in rapid review the various, not unoften opposite, 
reactions that the ruthless invasions of Sultan Mahmud produced in 
India. Scenes of brave resistance and heroic self-sacrifice alternate 
with abject surrender; patriotic fervour and wild enthusiasm for national 
cause give place to narrow selfish interests; anxious thoughts for the 
safety of the motherland and enlightened view of national interests 
yield to personal vanity; keen sense of honour and respect for family 
contrasts with supreme callousness which nothing could move-not even 
dishonour of women and indignities heaped upon father and dearest 
relations; heroic souls who preferred death to dishonour move side- by 
side with abject renegades who lick the very feet that trod them down; 
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wonderful spirit of co-operation, involving extreme self-sacrifice, for 
the safety of the motherland is followed by petty internal squabbles that 
sap the vitality and integrity of the nation at the very moment when its 
freedom is at stake; heroic, almost suicidal, sacrifice of thousands for 
saving the purity of a single temple sadly contrasts with the supreme 
indifference to the defilement of hundreds of sanctuaries; and even the 
most cherished sentiments for the honour of women and sanctity of 
religion are most violently outraged without provoking a national 
outcry. 

All these factors, or at least most of them, seem to be true also of 
the age that intervened between Sultan Mahmud and Muhammad 
Ghori, as well as the third phase of Muslim conquest which began with 
the invasion of the latter. All this will form the subject of a separate 
discourse, and the general conclusions on the whole subject should 
also be fittingly discussed in that connection. To prevent any mis¬ 
understanding, it is only necessary to say that the object of the whole 
discourse is to make a detached study of men and facts, incidentally 
making observations on their nature and effect, and not to apportion 
praise or blame, either to the Muslim conquerors or to the Hindu 
conquered. Further, as this study concerns only Muslim invasion, 
reference has to be made to Islam as a religious creed and policy of 
state. But that does not mean any special animadversion against Islam 
as such or as distinguished from other religions. For the matter of that, 
Alexander’s invasion is comparable in many respects to that of Sultan 
Mahmud, and in both we meet with many common features on the side 
of the conqueror as well as the conquered. Even Anandapal of the 
later age has a prototype in Porus, who bravely opposed Alexander but 
later submitted and helped him in subduing other Indian rulers. If 
this discourse leads to a critical study of India’s reaction against 
foreign invasion in general with a view to finding out some essential 
national characteristics running through all ages, its object will have 
been achieved. A proper understanding of these national characteris¬ 
tics possesses more than a passing interest or mere academic impor¬ 
tance. For knowledge of the past defects may open our eyes to their 
present natme and significance for the future, and be of great help in 
removing or minimising them. 
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SHRI SHIVA RAJ RAJYABHISHEKA KALPATARU 

Dr. V. D. Rao m. a., ll.b., Ph. d., Bombay. 

The Coronation of the great Maratha King SHIVAJI which took 
place in the year 1674 A. D. and at which the celebrated Vedic Pandit, 
G5g3 Bhatta of Benares officiated as high priest, is well known; but it 
was not till very recently that the story of > the second Coronation of 
Shivaji performed according to the Tantrik rites shortly after his first 
coronation, became known. 

A detailed account of this second coronation of Shivaji according to 
Tantrik rites is given in a recently discovered Sanskrit manuscript 
entitled SHIVA RAj RAJYABHISHEKA KALPATARU compiled by 
one Govinda Narayanbhatta Barve. The original MS is in the Library 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society at Calcutta (No. G 10185 ) and an authentic 
copy thereof was examined by the writer of this personally. It was 
published in the Quarterly Organ of the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak 
Mandal, Poona, (Vol X, No. 1 March-June 1929). An account of this 
second coronation of Shivaji based on this Sanskrit composition is 
given for the first time by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in the fourth edition 
( 1948) of his well known work * Shivaji and His Times. * (Ch. 9 Sec. 9). 
It is rather surprising that except for Sir Jadunath and MM. Dr. P. V. 
Kane ( History of Dharmashastras, Vol. Ill, P. 81 ),'this discovery made 
over two decades ago has attracted little attention of historians. 

One would get the erroneous impression on reading the title of 
this work that it deals with the coronation of Shivaji performed by GagI 
Bhatta. Actually it contains an account purported to have been given 
by one Nischal Puri—a Tantrik high priest of Shivaji’s time—to another 
Brahmin named Govinda, of the coronation of Shivaji performed accord¬ 
ing to Tantric rites by the former shortly after the coronation accord¬ 
ing to Vedic rites had taken place. Nischal Puri dwells upon the defects 
and shortcomings in the ceremony performed by Gaga and describes 
how he remedied the same, being inspired with a beneficient spirit 
towards Shivaji by means of Tantrik rites. There were at that time two 
rival sects of the priestly class—one comprised of the followers of the 
Vedic school and the other of the followers of 1 the Tantrik school 
(Shaktas). The assignment of the function of the officiating priest at 
the first coronation to Gaga Bhatta greatly incurred the wrath of 
Nischal Puri who was the champion of the Tantrik school, particularly 
because the Tantrik mendicants sent by him ( Nischal) to attend the 
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ceremony were dishonoured and not allowed to participate with the 
Vedic Brahmins in the alms and gifts distributed on the occasion. 
Nischal attributes the many mishaps following in the wake of the coro¬ 
nation to the failure of the king to propitiate various customary deities 
and spirits, benevolent as well as evil, according to Tantrik rites. 
Shivaji, frightened by the evil portents and mischances, and anxious 
to break the evil spell, readily consented to have a second coronation 
according to Tantrik rites performed. Nischal Puri thus gaining his point 
performed the Tantrik Coronation on the 5th day of the bright half of 
Ashvin (LalitS Panchami) in the year 1596 of the ShSlivShan Shaka Era 
( 24th September, 1674 according to European calendar). The book thus 
unfolds, as Sarkar has remarked in his *Shivaji ’(4th Ed., P.209) “a 
sordid tale of monkish greed and sectarian bitterness among the 
Brahmins. ” 

The date of the second coronation referred to above is confirmed by 
* Nidhan Shakavali '. The day mentioned is Wednesday, while a 
reference to the Hindu calendar of that year would show that the 
particular Lalita Panchami fell on Thursday. This apparent discrepancy 
as regards the day is easily explained if it is borne in mind that to the 
followers of the Tantrik cult the day begins from the sunset. Most of 
the references to various events such as the restoration of Saptakstee- 
shwar, death of the queen consort Kashi Bai etc. are historically 
accurate. There is, however, one glaring chronological discrepancy in 
this work viz. the reference to the occurrence of fire at fort Pratapgarh. 
Nischal mentions the fire to have occurred immediately after the first 
coronation while according to historical records (Shivdpuri Y&di) this 

took place on the 25th of September 1675 i. e. one full year after the 
second coronation. 

The reference to the marriage of Shivaji with his own wives at the 
time of the coronation lias a very significant importance inasmuch as 
it gives a lie to the charge made against Shivaji by many historians about 
his having contracted marriages at a late age, a circumstance which if true 
would undoubtedly have sullied the otherwise noble character of Shivaji. 
It is a well known fact that Shivaji in order to be entitled to get him¬ 
self crowned according to the sacred rites had to prove that he was a 
Kshatriya. This was accomplished by him through the help of Gaga 
Bhatta. He had naturally to undergo all the Sanskaras incumbent upon 
a Kshatriya, which included his having to get his previous marriages 
celebrated in the traditional manner only confirmed in accordance with 
proper vedic rites. It is, therefore, wrong to suppose that Shivaji 
contracted any new marriages on his coronation. 

The language of this composition is for the most part easy and 
simple. There are, however, a number of grammatical irregularities 

P.V.-23 
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and also a few gaps in the body of the composition. The following ia 
an attempt at a faithful interpretation of this work rather than a strict 
translation thereof and should be looked upon in this light. 

Salutation to revered Ganesh : 

The Coronation ceremony of the illustrious king Shiva is being 
described after salutations being made to the son of Uma-kant, the 
lover of Uma (and ) Uma, the daughter of the Mountain. 

The learned Nischala, desirous of visiting holy places, knowing 
full well the meaning and essence of all doctrines, a sage discerning 
the true nature of real and unreal, one who bad studied Yajurveda, who 
enjoyed the great fortune of asceticism even in the first stage of life, 
who had no issue and whose four objects (of life) were fulfilled on 
account of the bliss of the knowledge of Unity, arrived at the city of 
Dambholi' which is situated on the shores of the saline ocean, from the 
Mountain Rairi.* Thereafter having visited the Panchanada ( village) 
he came to the holy place of Bhlrgava 3 where saluting the son of Renuka 
he became overjoyed. Afterwards he proceeded further to obtain the 
joy of the sight of Sangamesha 4 (the Lord of Confluence ), which is 
a very sacred place comparable to Kashi. This place having 360 beauti¬ 
ful shrines is known from old times. 

Thereafter he visited the village Nirvairaka® among other places, 
where the Lord of Ganas, the destroyer of obstacles, the bestower of 
success, the Supreme, resides on the shore of the ocean. 

The wise one, having seen the Lord of Ganas, went to Dhoot- 
Papeshwara,® the holy place which is never forsaken by the daughter of 
Jahnu ( i. e. the river Ganges). Sometimes that river becomes mani¬ 
fest and sometimes she remains concealed. The person going for a 
bath to that river acquires at every step merit which is more than that 
of a hundred horse-sacrifices, on account of its association with this 
world of actions. 

After having seen all the holy places he proceeded to Saptakotee- 
shwara , 7 where King Siva has constructed an excellent temple which is 
seen by people even from a distance and which appears like Mount 
Kailasa. ‘ Merit acquired by the reconstruction of old (temples) is 
million times greater than that of (building ) a new one. Knowing 
this, the great King caused to be constructed a very beautiful shrine 
dedicated to Saptakoteeshwaras. There, in the midst of the course of 
PanchagangS, a great miracle is always observed. On the 8th day of 
the dark half of Sbravana the heap of Bilva leaves rises up. When (it) 

1. DabhOl (Dist. Ratnagiri). 2. Raigad. 

3. Parasharim ( Chiplun ). 4. At Sangameshwar. 

5. Possibly Ganspati Pule near Ratnagiri. 6. Near Rajapur. 

7. Near Goa. 
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sinks down a great (and) wonderful sound similar to that of the open¬ 
ing of a door is produced from the tenth door. 

The sage Nischala, having bathed in the water of Ganga and then 
having bowed down to Saptak&teeshwara with proper rites, made up his 
mind to go to Rairi. In the meanwhile, a learned Brahmin, Govinda 
by name, who was also desirous of visiting the holy places in Konkan, 
accompanied by his wife, saw him (Nischala) who had come to the 
temple of KuddUthtoara at a place called Kuddla * and whom he 
( Govinda ) had seen before at Kashi. To him he said with agreeable 
words, “ Oh revered one, wiiither do you go ? ” 

This is the first branch ( chapter of the book ) of the desire yield¬ 
ing tree in the form of the Coronation of the illustrious and great King 
Shiva which springs from the uncontrolled goddess of speech residing 
in the lotus-like mouth of Govinda the illustrious son of the learned 
NSrayanbhatta Barve. 

Thus asked the great sage Nischala spake, "Govinda, (as) you 
deserve my favour, I tell you." 

Nischala said, " Highly noble, magnanimous, successful and 
illustrious lord of men, the son of ShahS (ji ) resides on the Rairi 
mountain. Oh Brahmin, my residence is in the vicinity of the King. 
I am bound for that place for the sake of the Coronation of King Shiva." 

Govinda said, “Thou hast abandoned home regulated by Varna 
and Asrama ( systems of life). What then is the motive of this out¬ 
ward show of the residence with the King when you have willingly 
taken to the path transcending the Three Qualities ?" 

Hearing these words of Govinda ( Nischala)Puri said :— 

“ This King is not a human being, but God Shiva incarnate. Though 
freed from all the three qualities, and engrossed in the bliss of re¬ 
nunciation of all contacts, I am still subdued by the bond of devotion 
to the Chhatrapati." 

Govinda said, “ If this King, as you said, is born as the full in¬ 
carnation of Shiva, then the story of that crest-jewel among the meri¬ 
torious persons must be a holy one. Oh sage, you know that story by 
means of your Yogic vision. Then tell me, I request you, how he 
became a King.’’ 

Thus asked, the great Yogi began to narrate, the eloquent speech 
of Nischala Puri being desirous of describing (the ceremony of) ‘ Hold¬ 
ing of Umbrella.’ 

Nischala said “ This is God Shiva himself come down assuming 
the form of King Shiva in order to destroy those men of wicked minds 


8. Near Sawantwadi. 
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who made this earth void of its essence, who broke the images of all the 
gods, under whose rule the Agnihotra, gifts and sacrifices of all per¬ 
sons were destroyed and religious actions such as bath and others were 
interfered with. Shiva who was self-controlled brought under his 
control kings residing on this earth and brought to nullity the fame of 
those kings and spread the umbrella of his fame. While Shiva was 
ruling the kingdom, at the door of supplicants there was a row of 
elephants from whose temples ichor was flowing and also a number of 
palanquins, there was peace in the kingdom, the enemy was killed and 
the soldiers were delighted. 

“ At that time Gaga Bhatta arrived at Nasika. He himself was 
famous and had achieved great celebrity on account of the fame of his 
ancestors. Knowing him to be so Shiva invited him and on his 
arrival became ready for the Coronation ceremony. The king of kings, 
Shiva incarnate, gladly showed him great respect. 

“ Some days after his arrival, Kashi ( bai), the beloved (queen ) of 
the King, abandoning her mortal form merged permanently in her real 
nature ( i. e. died). Afterwards Pratapraj,* the famous tormenter of 
the enemies, was killed by Yavanas. (It was as if ) one, who crossed 
the ocean, was drowned in the foot-print of a cow. 

“ On that occasion having spent much gold at the Bhargava Kshetra 
to please the soldiers, the King returned to Rairi. Gaga Bhatta then 
caused to be performed the expiation with abundant dakshina and 
gifts of cows for the pacification of the former sin of the King. 

" At the time of ( receiving) instruction on the next day, a meteor 
signifying the death of enemies and dreadful to all people fell down 
from the sky. When such an ill omen began to take place, I instantly 
averted it, through Shiva's favour, by means of the incantation of 
Hanu-mat. 

** Gaga recited Gayatri ( mantra ) through the mouth of the pre¬ 
ceptor of the King. Shiva received Gayatri (mantra) with full devotion 
even at that inauspicious hour." 

This is the second branch^ chapter of the book ) of the desire- 
yielding tree in the form of the Coronation of the illustrious and great 
King Shiva which springs from the uncontrolled goddess of speech 
residing in the lotus-like mouth of Govinda, the illustrious son of the 
learned Nirayanbhatta Barve. 

"Thus the King who was observing a vow, was married (again) 
with those very wives (whom he had wedded before) in the presence of 
men who were observing the great festival. Many supplicants for 
wealth and innumerable thousands of Brahmins, well-versed m the 
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Vedic lore bad assembled at the festival. The Lord (Prabbu) gave them 
wealth and corn with garments to their satisfaction. He freed those 
Brahmins from their debts. In the bouses of those ladies who murmured 
for the sake of coloured garments, there was no counting fine garments 
(1. e. the garments received were so abundant that nobody cared to 
count them.) When the cloud in the form of King Shiva poured down 
the water in the form of gold, the river in the form of desire of the 
supplicants was filled, and poverty came to an end. 

“Even King Bhoja was known as a donor ; he gave to the supplicant 
whatever he begged for. (But) King Shiva is a still more liberal donor! 
(since) Shiva alone and none else gives to the supplicant more than 
wbat he desires for. Shibi and Kama too were givers of desired things 
(only). 

“Thereafter began the ceremony of Weighing (of the King) which 
was agreeable to the Brahmins. The Brahmins saying ‘We shall acquire 
abundant wealth and go to our destinations,’ assembled there and 
took wealth during the great festivity named * Tula-Purusha ’ of the 
King Shiva.” 

Govindasaid: “Oh sage, it behoves you to tell me the source 
of the abundant wealth given by the King from his treasure to those 
prominent Brahmins.” 

Nischala said : “King Shiva thought in his mind fora long time 
thus, T have collected in my place the treasure of jewels which lay 
in the bosom of the earth right from the (bottom of) ocean by my 
valour. Now the jewel in the form of merit, which is greater than 
this (treasure) lies with the Brahmins, who maintain the sacred fire, 
mutter prayers, are intelligent and expound the Vedas. How am I 
to take off (that jewel)? It cannot be wrested away either by force or 
by valour, like the wealth of subjects. The jewels of merit are to be 
obtained by giving wealth and not otherwise’. Thus the King seized 
the treasure of merit by giving gold in the hands of Brahmins. The 
Brahmins were delighted on account of the acquisition of wealth. The 
avaricious Brahmins are unaware of the loss of their merit. They 
are like children, who throwing away the blue gem run after a (piece 
of) glass. 

“ Thereafter, the reciters of the Vedas were invited for the purpose 
of the Coronation. From among them Gaga called out appointed 
his own men for the chanting of prayers discarding the Brahmins 
sent by me. He said to King Shiva, Puri should not be bowed to.” 

“When the King had gone home after performing the Tula- 
Purusha Ceremony all of a sudden a great accident occurred at that 
place. Oh best among Brahmins, a piece of timber struck on the nose 
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of Gigi Bhatta and that highly inauspicious thing fell on the aperture 
of the crown of the head (snitw) of the preceptor B31ambhat(a. A 
lotus carved out of wood fell down from a pillar on the head of a Brah¬ 
min, since the Brahmins had accepted gold as the price of their 
merit. All these mishaps were indicative of the loss of the Brahmins’ 
merit. The main pillar gave way, but did not fall down on account of 
the merit of the King. Then four supporting pillars were erected 
at that place.” 

" Then the King was crowned (sprinkled with water) with those 
(water) jars by Brahmins.” 

This is the third branch (chapter of the book) of the desire-yielding 
tree in the form of the Coronation of the illustrious and great King 
Shiva which springs from the uncontrolled goddess of speech resid¬ 
ing in the lotus-like mouth of Govinda the illustrious son of the learned 
Narayanbhatta Barve. 

** Thereafter the King ascended the throne at the bidding of Gaga. 

“An offering of the Bali was not made to the chief among the 
mountains on which the King ascended the throne. Oh Brahmin, the 
Goddess Shirakd of that region was not worshipped. Bhargava the 
Lord of the country, the destroyer of Kshatriyas, was not adored. Oh 
Brahmin, Vetila, the Lord of spirits was not propitiated so also Hanu- 
mSn (was not worshipped by the King). There was no arrangement 
made of giving MSntrik support to the throne which he ascended. 

“The great Lore (JffTT^wr) residing in the throne was not imparted 
(to the King). Offerings were not made. The worship of deities pro¬ 
tecting the gates was not accomplished. Delicious food was not given 
to worthy Brahmins, nor were offerings made to ghosts, evil spirits 

and goblins. 

“Thus at that inauspicious conjunction of planets, at that odd time, 
under the influence of evil stars and evil constellation, great impedi¬ 
ments were caused in the court-yard of the great King Shiva because 
of the impudence of Gaga Bhatta. King Shiva is God Shiva incarnate 
and none else; otherwise how a multitude of impediments could be 

averted ? 

“ In the south-east corner, somebody sneezed at the time of as¬ 
cending (the throne). From the head of Sambhaji two pearls fell down. 
A small dagger that was placed near the King Shiva lay open. The 
consequence of sneezing is ordinary; but the dagger foretells defeat 

of the enemy. 

“In the meanwhile a chariot bedecked with gold, possessed of a 
strong axel, drawn by good horses and equipped with a good pole was 
brought. Gaga said to the King, ’Step into the chariot.’ But again 
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another thought peeped into his mind (and said) 'Oh King, I should 
give this chariot to you after first ascending it myself.' The King said 
to GSgi Bhatta, ‘As you say.* 

"The King said s ‘I intend to conquer this earth by (ascending) 
this chariot obtained by your favour. Ascend, therefore. Do not 
delay.” 

“ GSgi Bhatta having first ascended the chariot, gave it to King 
Shiva who ascended it while all were looking on. 

“ All the (four) Protectors of the world reside in King Shiva alone. 
On account of their weight the chariot bent down. The King mounted 
a lordly elephant. It was a pleasing sight. Just as the great Indra 
seated on AirSvata was praised by his bards, so also was Shiva praised 
as if he was another Kubera. 

“ Then just as the King, placing a beautiful arrow on the bow 
( string ), fixed his mind on the target, the ring from his hand (fingers) 
fell down. The chief messenger, named Dattaji 10 tumbled on the 
ground. Nobody there understood the significance of the falling of 
the ring.” 

Govinda asked, “ Oh great sage, what was the significance of the 
fall of the ring ? I wish to hear it thoroughly from the lotus-like 
mouth of yours.” 

Nischala said, “ The ring thought itself ‘ while the king pierces the 
target by means of an arrow sharpened on a stone, I shall bring from 
all sides the heads of the enemies by being for them a noose.' As if 
on account of this the ring went away, but came back to his hand again. 
Others do not know this, which is a very great divine secret. 

“ Thus when the Coronation of the noble one was accomplished in 
the worldly manner (and, oh Brahmin, when the effects of the ill omens 
were averted ) I, Nischala Puri as my name is made up my mind to go 
away.” 

This is the fourth branch (chapter of the book) of the desire 
yielding tree in the form of Coronation of the illustrious and great 
King Shiva which springs from the uncontrolled goddess of speech 
residing in the lotus-like mouth ofGovind, illustrious son of the learned 
Narayanbhatta Barve. 

The Coronation being thus over, the King went to his palace. I, 
the sage Nischala, having called a disciple, said to him, * Go and tell 
the great King that I go away willingly. I have witnessed the Coro¬ 
nation and am pleased at heart.’ He going to the royal palace, told 
this to the King : * Oh King, Nischala Puri, the crest jewel among the 
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jSpakas (i. e. mutterers of prayers) is now eager to go in order to 
wander on the earth.’ Hearing those unpleasant words, the King imme- 
diately getting up from his seat, placed a fruit before him ( i. e. 
Nischala Puri) and fell ‘-prostrate at his feet on the ground. Oh 
Brahmin, looking at him through great affection I became kind to¬ 
wards him. Then encouraging him with blessings I told him all that 
was to happen. 

“ On the thirteenth day, and on the twenty-second day, on the 
fifty-fifth day and also on the sixty-fifth day, oh king, portentous erents 
boding calamities will occur. Without (the knowledge of) the great 
Lore you are not entitled to sit upon the throne. That is why 1 am 
anxious in my mind. Having seen Gayatri, the mother of the Vedas 
on the heads of the lions, I am anxious in my mind how she will remain 
there. For this reason I will go away with the object of going on pil¬ 
grimages. I wish to reside in Kashi. I do not find any interest here. 

“ The King hearing that somewhat astonishing speech of mine 
placed his head on my feet and began to request : 

“ The King said : ‘ Oh preceptor, if you are kind to me, perform 

without delay my Coronation according to Tantrik rites. (In fact)after 
performing the Vedic rite, the Tantrik one should be performed; ( in my 
case) the Vedic rite having been accomplished, I have now desire for the 
Tantrik one. Since I am attached to you with the bonds of devotion 
how do you intend to go away ?' 

“ After King Shiva had spoken thus I addressed the following 
words (to him): * Oh King, on seeing the portents as foretold, come to 
me speedily; then everything will be set right. 

“Thus addressed, the King went to his beautiful palace. There¬ 
after the virtuous Queen mother died on the thirteenth day. Then the 
stable at the Pratapgiri (fort), where the costly and pet horses of the 
King were tied, caught fire. The elephant who could stand in the group 
of many lions was burnt along with weapons and garments. Those 
skilled in demolishing (and) born to conquer the earth, took their 
bodies.Many other portents also occurred at the palace. 

“King Shiva of great prowess and intelligence seeing all these port¬ 
ents and treasuring in mind my words, ‘let some months pass ; 
then everything will be right,’ came to me after some days and spoke 
to me as follows : ‘Those words, the abode of nectar, spoken by the 
revered master previously should now be fulfilled as you are undoubt¬ 
edly the benefactor of your own people.* 

“ Thus urged by the King, I chose the Brahmins for muttering 
prayers on the throne according to Tantrik rites. To them were given 
red seats, red garments and golden coins for the acquisition of great 
fortune by the Great King Shiva. 
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" The beginning of the muttering of prayer was made under an 
auspicious conjunction of planets and powerful stars at an auspicious 
hour on an auspicious day under an auspicious zodiacal sign that aroae 
on the horizon at that time. 

“ Having studied the doctrine of the work called Chatvsfhafti 
Tantra" and having placed in d*holy way the best of the mantras which 
was fixed upon a well prepared spot in a Chakra (mystical figures of a 
wheel) of Siddhari (which brings under control one’s enemies) I made 
up my mind to give that perfected Mantra to the King without requiring 
him to repeat it (often and often). Having declared the fruit of the 
Mantra that was being given to the King (by me) and which was placed 
in a properly perfected place I sent it to the King on the fifteenth day 
before this day. 

“ Your enemies will fall into your hands; I foretell you this sign: 
At that time it came true. Tukorim'* fell into his hands. Thus the 
great Mantra became indicative of the imperial sovereignty. 

" At the time of receiving instruction on the next day the King ( 
anxious to receive instruction, called his priests and said • 

"King Shiva said: 'I intend to receive the Great Lore from 
Nischala; how do you approve of it in your minds ? ’ 

“ Then they all said after mutual consultation, ‘ Let him perform 
the Coronation, but never impart instruction. By (mere) hearing of 
Gayatri (mantra) great mental agitation had arisen. We do not know 
what again would befall on account of the Tantrik Charms. O you, 
greatest among kings, we do not, therefore, consent to your receiv ing 
Tantrik instruction from the great sage named Nischal. 

** Thereupon the King hearing their speech (which was) against his 
determination and desifing his own good (to come about) set it aside.” 

This is the fifth branch (chapter of the book) of the desire-yielding 
tree in the form of Coronation of the illustrious and great King Shiva 
which springs from the uncontrolled goddess of speech residing in the 
lotus-like mouth of Govinda, the illustrious son of the learned NirSyap- 
bhatta Barve. 

Nischala said : 

“ Getting up early in the morning I performed the placing of jars 
etc. and then performed the worship according to Tintrik rites. 

“ Lifting up the MERUYANTRA,'* beautified with many colours, 

11. 64 Tantra Books ( according to Vimakeshwar ). See by 

Narmadft Shankar Mehti pp. 28 onwards. 

12. Is it Turiuhkdn — Turks or Mughals ? 

13. A figure shaped like a spindle. 
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I performed the coronation ceremony on the auspicious fifth day in the 
bright half of Ashvina. The great pavilion was decorated with canopies 
and beautiful pillars, just as it was in the mansion of INDR A constructed 

by VISHVAKARMA. 

“ The king desirous of his welfare, first worshipped the jars in the 
pavilion and then purifying the ground *at the throne filled with five 
jewels with proper rites took a mirror in his hand, looked into it and 
wanted to explain his action (thus): ‘ Oh Brahmins, listen all of you to 
this speech of mine which will cause surprise. Who made this mirror ?* 
They replied ' the blacksmith.’ The king asked them, ‘ Who showed 
the reflection ?’ They said, ' The reflection is caused by the artisan.’ 
The king with a faint smile on his face said to them once more,'You 
know how to prepare a mirror, but not how to show an image therein. 
The skill of showing an image, I think, is due to the action of the 
artisan.’ Having thus explained'what he saw, he set aside their advice. 

" Having placed thereon (on the throne) another seat, he, by 
means of his Mantras, put life into the limbs of the lions engraved on 
that auspicious throne. Then I, being a Yogi, sent an invitation to the 
King. He then performing all the morning duties as laid down by 
rules, went to the Royal Court with sword in hand. 

" He made offerings to the deities stationed at the gates. These 
protectors of the world, being satisfied, made way for the king with 
delight. Thousands of Brahmins and learned men having been fed, 
the seat erected by Gag§ Bhatta was destroyed. The protecting deities 
at the gateposts, on account of the offerings made to them removed 
all the obstacles. 

“ Then coming to me in the court with great haste and bowing 
down, the intelligent one began to make a request. King Shiva said: 

* Sir, what thing should I now do under your supervision ?’ I said to 
him : ‘ Oh king, offer oblations to the lions. Then your mind being at 
rest you will achieve happiness.’ Hearing this speech of mine the 
king was delighted. Oh chief among Brahmins, he made offerings as 
directed.” 

Govinda said : " Oh best among sages, who were these lions men¬ 
tioned (by you ), what are their names ( and ) where do they stay ? 
Tell me all this and the life story of the king Shiva.” 

Nischala said : “ I will tell the names of the lions that were in¬ 
stalled below the (lion ) seat in the order of the oblations ( made to 
them). 

" First of all he offered Bali to the lion standing in the eastern 
direction. That lion then feeding upon it, protects the eastern region 
diligently. 
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“ HARYAKSHA stands in the south-east direction. To him the 
king offered a beast. He (Haryaksha) being satisfied then set his 
mind on protecting that corner. 

" PANCHASYA, frightening (even)Yama, is stationed in the 
south. He being very much pleased by the offering of Bali protects 
the south. 

“ In the South-west direction the lion * KESARI ’ by name is 
stationed. He is appointed for the task of protection after an offer of 
abundant Bali. 

“ MRIGENDRA the eater of Bali is stationed in the Western direc¬ 
tion. He protects his eighth part in the auspicious royal seat. 

“ The lion SHARDULA by name, is stationed and worshipped in 
the North-west direction. After offering him a beast he is appointed 
for protection. 

“ He appointed GAJENDRA in the Northern direction and offered 
him a beast. He (Gajendra) being exceedingly pleased roars at 
KUBERA, in that direction. 

“ HARI, the eater of Bali, is appointed in the North-east direction. 
He being pleased protects that direction without sleep or weariness. 

“ The ( Royal) Seat was placed on the back of the eight lions. It 
is, therefore, called ' the Lion-Seat ’, acquisition of which is difficult in 
this world. People have heard of the ‘ Lion Seat ’ of VIKRAMA, but 
nobody has seen it. That very Lion Seat is brought to light by king 
Shiva. 

“ I placed the Yantra ( mystical article) on the throne and esta¬ 
blished the deity (in it). An offering of Bali was also made to the 
throne. 

“ In whatever direction the king, uprooter of all enemies, seated 
on that very seat, turned his gaze, good or bad, the people of that place, 
some of them being the king's kinsmen and some also sitting in the 
vicinity of the king, speedily turned their heads downwards and their 
weapons slipped from their arms. 

" Those watchmen, who fell asleep at night were troubled by the 
multitude of ghosts who had not received proper offerings. They 
were saved by me after I sent to them the holy ashes. Then something 

happened.Oh Brahmin, there appeared on the chests of 

enemies (the marks of) nails just as on the chest of HIRANYA 
KASHAPA the claws of NRISINHA shine. Formerly the offering of 
Bali was not made to the throne. On account of that sinful fault the 
whole kingdom was troubled. Even after ascending the seat the king 
could get sleep with great difficulty. There was no devotion for him in 
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the minds of his people. Not only this but they also had an inauspi¬ 
cious and therefore a crooked attitude towards him. Many other por¬ 
tents also occurred at the royal palace. Oh Brahmin, all those portents 
vanished in a moment. Their power worked on the enemies’ houses 
(instead). 

*' Thus the Lion-seat (throne) which was honoured by all kings 
praised by bards, and was blessed, became ready. The exalted throne 
of King Shiva was similar to that of Indra, Soma, Varuna or Prajapati. 
One who shines on the seat placed on the backs of lions conquers the 
entire earth encircled by ocean, in a moment.” 

This is the sixth branch (chapter of the book) of the desire- 
yielding tree in the form of the Coronation of the illustrious and 
great King Shiva which springs from the uncontrolled goddess of speech 
residing in the lotus-like mouth of Govinda, the illustrious son of the 
learned Narayanbhatta Barve. 

Nischala said : 

"Then on a raised seat studded with jewels I placed the costly seat 
of silver and made the King sit upon it for coronation. 

“The Moon sprinkles the whole earth with the nectar which exists 
in her rays ; these very rays that are nectar-like were showered upon 
all the eight kalashas (jars), which were endowed with five stalks and were 
muffled round with red silken garments. 

“The royal pavilion was decorated with canopies, rich with pictures 
drawn in gold, had incense and lamps burning therein and shone with 
varieties of flowers. 

“At the time of the coronation of King Shiva the Shakties assum¬ 
ing the form of goddess speech and being auspicious held in their hands 
the jars above described. Just as all great rivers and oceans had come 
to P^THURAJ M in (person) their own forms for coronation, so also 
here the King Shiva was crowned by holy powers such as VASHINI ’* 
and others.” 

“Then with holy waters placed in the middle jar, in which the 
Lore RAjESHWARI '• so also BRAHMASTRA the great Lore with 
yellow garment was firmly established by me. I sprinkled Shiva the 
ruler of the earth, the protector of men, possessor of (royal) umbrella 
with water charged with ten kinds of lores. The beautiful goddess, 
the mother of the world, who was near him before became manifest 

14. J The first king ( See MM. P. V. Kane: History of Dharraa- 

shastras, Vol. Ill, pp. 33 & 183 ). 

15,16. Names of different Shaktis. cf. M 1 1 i 
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now that he began to possess the Lore RAj-RAjESHWARI. Thus 
the great festival of the sprinkling with sacred waters of Shiva, the 
son of ShSha (ji) was accomplished/ 9 

Govinda said: “Oh great Yogi, what are those deities, the 
goddess of speech and others ? Oh ocean of mercy, tell me their 
names; I wish to hear the same/ 9 

Nischala said ; “I will tell their names, oh best among Brabmins 9 
along with their heroes. Listen attentively with great faith. 

“At that moment, I made the king with blooming face, sit on a seat 
auspicious in every respect and variegated with many colours. After 
making the King sit down, I said to him, ‘Send away your people’* 
All those standing near were dismissed by the King. When, oh 
Brahmin, all those including the ministers were sent away, all the 
limbs of the body (of the King) were covered with ornaments. When, 
with auspicious and powerful incantations, the ornaments were put 
on, when the musical instruments such as drums were played upon 
in the assembly, when the $amas were being recited to the tune by 
Brahmin experts in Vedas, the King's servants approached with 
wiping garments at the bidding of the King. With one garment the 
King wiped out completely the water sticking to his body, while 
with another delicate garment he wrapped the upper part of his body 
(i. e. head). Having put on excellent garments he shone like Kubera* 
I then said to the King: 

“Oh King, look at the heap of cooked food with full wide eyes. 
Offer it to the mountain. Let all the deities of this place be satisfied 
with this heap of food. That food was offered (mentally) to the 
mountain with the recital of Bali charms. The mountain RAIRI was 
pleased with it. 

“I then imparted to the King, who had put on all the ornaments, 
who had decorated his fingers with jewelled rings, who possessed 
a pearl necklace round his neck and armlets on his arms, the Lore, 
who had put red arsenic powder on the parting line of hair who 
rolled her lotus-like eyes, whose expansive cheeks were throbbing, 
whose ear ornaments were set in motion, who shone brightly on account 
of the jewel set in between two pearls, whose nose was exceedingly 
beautiful on account of the prominent nose-ornament, whose lower lip 
surpassed the Bimba fruit (in point of beauty), whose face gleemed 
with smile, whose neck was like a conch, who possessed plump 
breasts, who shone with pearl necklaces, whose breasts glittered 
with the skirts of the garment as white as the powder of camphor, 
who had put on ornaments such as bangles, armlets and rings, who 
bad a creeper-like line of hair on the trunk-like middle of her body 
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over which the heavy breasts were moving, who looked beautiful 
with the pair of thighs competing with the trunk of a lordly elephant, 
who had anklets on her feet which made sound when Shiva rose up, 
the bestower of the desired objects, serene and giver of light to the 
devotees, the foremost among lores in the science of charms, conquerer 

of the three worlds, known to the world as. consisting of 

three..who brought within her control the three worlds, who was 

called APOORVARUPA on account of her beauty and who had the 
form of nine angles. 

"By the mere hearing of the Mantras the King was rejoiced. 
Greatly delighted, I said to the foremost among Kings,' Come here 
speedily after taking meals.* Hearing these words of mine the King 
went home." 


Govinda said : "What are those initial three (letters)? How are 
they to be used ? Oh best among sages, tell all that to me who am 
eager and humble." 

Nischala said : 

...gw i usmftra Tf-ii 

i fipftsir snran smtaflunlfgsft ti 

w gfaw*: i ifam ftmr wren arfarftaft n 

'Seeing the way crowded with people, the King, extremely 
delighted, entered into the inner apartment. There having eaten 
the food giving great delight according to his taste, and being 
pleased at heart, the King came to the royal court. At that time 
people experienced great joy at the sight of King Shiva. The bards 
eulogized (hailed him) with words proclaiming victory. The dancers 
with their minds filled with joy danced. They were congratulated by the 
Vaidikas and TSntrikas with words of blessings.* 

Nischala said : 


"The King Shiva ascended the great throne through me. At that 
time the ten great Lores and the Mantras (brought about) the protec* 
tion of the people. 


“The King’s appearance while sitting on the throne was in the 
form of a Mantra personified. At that time a great refulgence ap¬ 
peared which was never experienced by the people before and which 
was due to the might of the great Vidya. The King, who wore an 
auspicious band (Kautuk Mangal) on his wrist bound thereon by the 
Shskties that had taken lamps in their hands when sitting on the 
throne, shone like BRAHMA. The royal umbrella shining with 
splendour more than that of the Sun and Moon, rich with ornaments 
looked very beautiful." 
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This is the seventh branch (chapter of the book) on the desire- 
yielding tree in the form of the Coronation of the illustrious and 
great King Shiva which springs from the uncontrolled goddess of 
speech residing in the lotus-like mouth of Govinda, the illustrious son 
of the learned NBrSyanbhatta Barve. 

Govinda listening to these words of Nischala was delighted. He 
again asked (Nischala) how the lustre of the Moon and the Sun could 
stay in one and the same place. 

0 

Nischala said : “His Umbrella was great, shining and indicative 
of sovereignty. To his friends it appeared like the Moon because it 
gave pleasure to them, but because it caused great anxiety through 
heat it was like the Sun to his enemies. 

“ Then all the warriors who looked grand on account of their wea» 
pons and who bore in their hands swords, bowed down. The assembly 
hall shone with golden pillars studded with gems, with pearl strings 
and large pieces of cloth. Was it the assembly hail of the Pandavas 
which was created by MAYA sent by Brahma for King Shiva ? 

Qi In the meanwhile, oh Brahmin, those rulers who dwelt on the 
earth became as if struck by Vajra, when they heard of this Coronation, 
Then the prowess of the King Shiva, tormenting to the enemies, 
scorched the kings in all directions as far as Mount Meru. The kingdom 
became free from danger and the soldiers were delighted. On account 
of the prowess of the King the enemies* forces were put to Bight. Thus 
on account of the protection of righteousness he became the wielder of 
the Royal Umbrella. 

“ His powerful son known as Ramraj 17 will become a sovereign king 
uprooting all Yavanas. He alone on the surface of earth will protect 
righteousness. He by his power will protect earth for the Brahmins. 

t 

“ The goddess of Royalty will be permanent in Shiva’s family for 
three hundred years. Till then all Yavanas possessed of red faces and 
who hate Brahmins will undoubtedly be annihilated by the valour of 

Shiva. ” 

Thus the Coronation ( ceremony) of the King Shiva is described by 
Aniruddha Saraswati (?)...following the conversation between the great 
sage and Govinda. 

This is the eighth branch (chapter of the book ) of the desire yield¬ 
ing tree in the form of the Coronation of the illustrious great King 
Shiva which springs from the uncontrolled goddess of speech residing 
in the lotus-like mouth of Govinda, the illustrious son of the learned 
NBrSyanbhatta Barve. 


17. Rajaram. 
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Adieu. This concludes the eighth branch (chapter) in the descrip* 
tion of the Coronation ceremony of the King Shiva, on the Kumbha 
Lagna, on the Aydshraan Yoga, on the Anuradha Constellation, on 
Wednesday, the fifth day of the bright half of the month of Ashwin, in 
the Ananda Samvataara, in the fifteen hundred and ninety-sixth year of 
the era of the celebrated King SHAL1VAHAN. Let Bliss prevail. 

The great Coronation festival of the great King took place in the 
year Anand of the ShllivShan Era, on Wednesday the fifth day of the 
bright half of Ashvina on the Anuradha Constellation, Ayushman Yoga 
and Kumbha Lagna. 
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qqar qpfta 

n5nRt , n ,i aTa ain^a ftrotft, nmgj 

aaf ftssrftfte qann tR ^tffaiftaTqft at*ai snwraas $1tf gfif 
aa1\sff ntqasqrsft ara*ft a^nrnqata n<%« sreft ftcft. a$=a %. ajiniT- 

55T553ft qSTR aRai atf a*fta areata qqqR atq?65<$T H §^ $RTa «SW 

i»,q^ gf$ £a?ft ant, 9T%|y ^atefn $;q^ fit. ai gft *aa: qT|i«iT arsft t.r 
R aaHi t^ft. nr ?a* qaarnr rR?a arreftat $rea finanT. Ttsai 
snazta* nftreta qit$f RainRa qaarc ta are?a qi gf3 qifwiHT a^n arnn. 
at gafan aVn3 R^nfaqi arefa ?fa^ret<fte r$t s*na* aaro q^a aresaft 
<qiRa4t arsaata mReft a$ ta ant. 

q«RT^ t w*v fife 3i^a ^ aw g^sqr 

aaS 3nt. ai %^fa a«rr g^^fia are qrata ara^a aifla. ^ «*ja a^a q;t^f 
are'! afq^aia ar% aaa5, qa qare qjqa^ qi^raqia firai^f ai^a. a^«aT 

sren ^ftnaq; ^ataiafai arr^a a?i|, an*qr aiift^ ar^ra qjf^f * 

^aH w aratta anfra ^aataT ?are aiq^. wfcfta ?n^a are^sSf qta Ri^ 

aifjff an^aiaas g*i%a ^fa^f au|a. cf! RrqaVai arafta Rre^ire^aT 
cs?5f arfqa a^rar^t an|a. 

at^# 03>T R^qraRat ^R^arjfW s^asji ahlt ala a cFfa H 
■ ari^. ar Rr^qreT ‘ are ’ art ata R& arrl. aT Risqta 'arc gRf m 
sRaaia. qai srttafa ^ai, <Ta, w a ?^aa af*aT fta. 3^ ^naf^aT- 
aai^ at RreiRar gaR ?aT< a^ irraaTsS an gft 

anat a^are arers nRar arRa. aaiR ar^rafr mt^aT g^ata^tcj rea 
m Raara. ^la^ anq^aT saaai fiaiH uai^T ^aar irt arer ant. 

^ia wiaff at^a arga ?qrR arrq^r aiaT |Ta arer^aT ^asaT ftaia^ ^r ant. 
qrarsqi gtar ataftaNt srt ant. a^aR anq^t aia f%iRg. at^R^r argn 
nn«aT s^Ta< na^aT anaa ^tr nrer ant. »anr^ aia ala t^RR 
arga an^t gar ganftat^t ant. ^*ar araa arrest saRs 5 ^, a°i eft 
anJRsa ant. ^ gtffR ®Rr am<t nit anta. an nafrff qre; ajata^i 
ant 3 sreaqp'aT aoataBaraR# ant. na a ^'a aNn aRatn a^T 
anta. n^aiR %a ma ata as* srga t nm'ai artsnaa qa^ anta. a4 g#t 
artk aftg v a ant. ^ >ftaaR ar^RR ant, aT Rwn^ ^t$r 



R fog foreft 

ffaqqT -ftqq qnff. wmTforaT, qqq, HTqrfoq»F g<Jitg5 qT 
gHqnqfcfto fcqqra. 

«ft faqfat# qT ftwTsi ‘ mate ’ ar$ qfq ^$q m^\ ^ 5 ^ z#tmt- 
m 55ra55T ®n^. I qt*r qtf «jt| qfq w qi£t. q«r ‘ *rcqte * qr qfqtf 
iflTO wqqqiqq* tfrai, sw, giftq, ft*fiq% 53 mq f<qrftq:tqs qfqqTqrq 
*n& WT vfcft q^qisfi UT«ft eft a& qiqpqq: qqqoqtq qt. dt qT 
i%wi=qr fqqq qT$. qi foqfq faftq m<$tz fqq$s q^qiq^T ftq. 
qTgsjqjRTfq 3Tq^t5!T STTSqTq* q*qT55T qqqiqqqq ^ q5H*n% fqqq 

qNt qraf qqasft. «5Tq#q } arrq& q?ft, &q, arqf«f% qqRq f<qifo»fqf eft 
*t«m q*q 3nqoqT«pftqf ftqreT. faqfz q^qurc £raT. g^q gerffar ate 

forqfa fq^ s^rhitst gsjn?; qfq «£i<jt a?i| 3 qT|°qrq qfftqS. qefqqft 
5 ^ft, ^q, qiqqos grR 3Rft ^tfqqR«rqff%q &qi qT|q 

*Rq=q ^q atqTqi a# atgmq qs'^5 ^ qt i^rst:— 

sq% STRnfq^qq^ I 
onqr ^ ^q^fer %%«qi w;q: §q: II 


^IHtSqqftlk *reqt q^q qq% 1 

ar^q^q q^ qH qi^ qqqifq Tiqq 11 

<jq?qq>TfcJT ^<qr q irqjf'jr gsq% | 
gqfaqsrft q^q^Ft q^jq xxm \\ l 

‘ ^qq:3T ^qif^q; 5TTo!T 3fqqff| qgg q frqf qjj^ ^T^qiqT 
qF°ITF 5T q^q aqqqt qfqtqT 3R qK°qT^ftqf 3Tl|. fT aTTq®T qf 3Tl|. 

qr«5T qT^qfq qtq q^T f^qq qiff. qn^q q<rq arq^q %^r arq^qig^ 
qn®T wpqtq qiq qtTnqR qT^f, z&z gwjq ^3. 5 

qnre q^qr«qT anqqqi^r qn^T | qgq q> snqqtq arqf^q q^q 
^rq^qt an^T arann, arm^T qq^ q>^f ?qr«qr qqtq ani q%s 
f?qr^ qfgq ^qqfqT ^qqq ^5 % 55 i. q*nft qrr*qT qqfdf 3 ar^r ?Fft qr$. 
ft sqqqn^ft qqfif^f srgq ftreqtq qMf^ft arr|. qn q ^ q^:wt?ff 
qt^sq ara'qt' ssvm ?qNn«% q qT^qf fq^ra: ^q q^q ant. ^«ff $ ‘ ’ 

1 . ^nnqoi (^rfitqqm^ qq) q^ \%, >«t. i\», 

q?gq feqqtq *rarq anq^T fiq q w«it frqrq* siq wrq wqq 

ftqq. quftqqt Tiqrqqf^s q<^q g^tqqqifj airt—<Rqf%qM^uq T^qqq fqq^ 1 
wqt q^q im qftmiTi qif^iqi 11 aiqt«nqt» q^f io* f >@ 1 . v 
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<wr «tq$q * 

irr&sft qqqiqT*qT arntfr faq$s q$gtq* fn&ft qtq qfq 

S«R qT*T. 

armi^n rntf qf qq&S gqt fttsq *A ft^rqrsffcff q<s $2ft q>qq 

dfa ant. qi ftrsqrqT faqq qrq an| qifaqtft 4t arfo qaqttft 
%^t. ^jfr wist ‘ arfl^qj^H ’ ?r ^off cqrar ‘ arfttfqqqq ’ art qtq 
q«r nmti% %sjw t qrf&q^ f^q an|, qifttff Rift ^r 
fTT^t. qrarfr *mrq«rfq q'fa ant. 

tfi^qi qrtqr4 xm q qqqyr f|qq f|«q an&. q*t 53 * 131 ^ q 
qtf^ qfa qfq rt^t q«q**?ft <qt% gjftqraff qqq gmqr^ q?=ft w 
%jt rqrqT qrs qT55T qtf qasfojft arqsqft eft^t 5 :^ ffai. <qr3 tftfor qftq 
q^qtq qqcr q*«it3r qqq ^pt qT*St% qtf<q<q q*°qtq qim^ft «qq sifteRSt. 

<mr^ eft ^qi# q;fc5 %5qTqr jjftqr^ qrateT arisen ftS. Rt^qT gstq 
grftqrqT qi^rq qtq an| a?% qt^itq i^tan^q qm *nqq qRt^T qiqTss 
qieft qfoftq* qq^T b$\ ^qrai qi^oqR Rf^T qrsq 

qr^ qTirr^r 3 ^ f^rfirc^RT ^t. qt 

^eqi qiBlR q5T$e*q qifTT^Rq^lfqqq^ I 

# q^qfe ?mf ^ ^eqt It 

5!3i ^f^tq»s g5t f^qiq^qqR5ET: 1 

«B*j eq 5ftq: Rqt q^qqT \\ % 

‘ aren JT55T qroiT^ jr Jnqq %?qm q35Rt«qr <i 

qiqT qqq qqrq $qft® ? irtrt qqqqRT q. arqr sqiq, f^q^, tjq, qt*ft q qrft 
g^jiTT qq? in^rq ? * <qiq^ qTmsf <m^t« wr f^3— 

^a gqpfitq ^rs qr$t?5qq«Rr?wT t 
5snq%qg*qTtqr n 

qf qRRf^ qqfem wqs R^q t^f: 1 

qform^qTqsit 11 


q^q qfeqtfcn q qif^qt: 1 
'qqpft q§qr SRRt q^^qrql^q: II 


q^qeq^q qqq qq4 

anqtqf Rqqqt ^qraqq, 11 


\. *mrqq, qfq, q^i 1 *, \\ v\, 





H ft Stqfniqtgq: I 

q°«K«ra qwfa font eft^nq li“ 

‘ fr q$ gfa qqqrf'tf aril. *m, qi%, «3«? qfar ft«c ftqT ar^n* 
qR«rrqT atfaqrc eqtaT ant. qi qqiwr, q^qronfl q q<qtft<3 a^r *t*a 
um qtfta ant. at %i?T 3 ns[ «rtcj areat. eqi*qi amft *ft q ca* *i*r 

%a areal. g?5T rewr^t to t «tff \ atTq*rr qrtfteff sifirw qtfta 
areatq. a?# eftafqq^: arrq^qr wito* q<*5TftiqTq qa* qtreq *reT mtta 
qiCf.* « 

qieStqqrqT ft nan n*ga feqta qr»?rfqen 3nt. toA srfofcrc q^n ant. 

nm*qT qr<qft qraias «T5qT5» TOqriqft at *qr$55 srreT traT. g«nf^ 5T«qT 

ftrore *m 7 T$q at arks q$q qa^r ant q sqsqi srai# nrq wnvt 
qi^a ant. ‘ qRi^i^ ’ ?*nqta ^nt ant. rt^t st^t qrq st arflq qt^q 
ant. saw qnt nT?t ant. ^Tqi $u nifiq?: tq^T ant. ^sqr crater qstCi 
q ?3 ant. W'ra ^cwt^b arfnqR ant. rar^r «rnftq ats^s ant. 

mi*qT 3 ^ ^Tc°qi^qT sicft'aqa^T nm ^fr< w^qi^r qnsfq^ 

ant. qta fti«q«HT^t tsW^^, aifnarer^ira q fe^q^tn^q ?qgq5f ft^n 
%ena. nnr^qT nsqm qqs mqr ?t? q qrctsn ^ftq'q qi^jriqsi ant. raraqT 
nriftos qi^q qqnir q gjffq ant®, ^q^^ ntjqr an?KT^f $3 qran Rnnq 
aqT qaffnr^q iratf qrq nR^n ^tt qnqf%^ anta. fy .qT^f^qT^t tt qr^tq 
q3R jnqjTettn fttqqfq anqaer. wtqft f^^qfq tqq® t»t jnqn^q ‘ qmqqR ’ 
tqarai enq^s aTft^q^RT^ ra§q ant. ratn ar^oqf^g far art’q qnqfq^ 
ante. qTtqqr, ^qiniftqraT, qqn, qiPfiqrqT t snqnstq ra^qt^ fatiq mq^rta 
tqra. it qq qi qntt ftr^qra an^aqra. »cqjq at fq:qqq gqqqefiq ttq. 

qT qtq gq^ ftreqtqqq qqqr^ q^ «ft fqqtqi^rqT arm ant rt- 
aiqa^ qm q^qi q;t€t q. q. «qr ^qr-qtqsqT qraqrra gqr 

tqiejq eft t ^qa tt fcitf rat tqraqr«qT f^reO=u ^ftq qn^i^f^qt 

srfteff arqnfr. m g^^qr tqns t*ft^ pqqettq tqi^n^r arqff ftreS 
»iq^ # arqnft fqqnrq ants. 

I tqraq ^Hf qtq^ arqft qiqi ft^T^ ^at o;q> q^qqi q^q g=qer. q.q. 
«qT =qt^qT qtqsqT araqrta—aqi qqaftW ft ftR^ anta rt qsiafa—qiqrzqBi^ 
fttnw gq*j 5 at# traq eft. Rt^qr an^Nn tiqqnqi sftqq q =qqqq qT 
S^mta ^rtqeqr antq. s q«nfq qT^R^T% amtffe ^tftq ^q am q fneqigsf 

v. qqw, %f%a?qT qfq, qtf <\c, ^r. \, \», <j<s, \<\. 

qi^ra^a qf&gqfeflq qi^qq, %. <^o. Wq jjaqr qis * qqqt q 

t * t at. qq*qra3 qa «nt. 
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?*rf^t 3fesr *am ^ «n?3cf atiO. «iw«tot^ aftaT sa?3a ar^ar ftaar- 
w armr rr gata amiRi^ atortt m&t. artfart at?RT ar?f$ am?j 

5W55^ (a«IR ^Tnl^Rrs^ a^R^R flfaT a*R*a ) «TW^ 

wt tarfacft. arereart^ aala aRfta rr aiaaz aft?*§aT£aa 
st%. ^rtcft^ Rf^rr aura mroRnft aaTa<ftgaT ftaT sH* ?t ft3 sna^T 
«Raaa** g^nr ftaiawsTa aiRT ataft tf^a arfta sraat f^T £ftT. anaa^ 
tfa araaa ftaT ^au gaaT ftcfta aa^a aiRT snsa.'* ^ <ar«aT aa*- 
a*KNr str^ *fa*r ^T^Raiqrq^ §a=aT a i^sar aaf qi^a. <amaR 
awiz am ftrtta aaRtotf wgufa qita.* aT aa*T% ata w«aR 
arcrazta ana aa qasaft <aft 3 aa* qTasaT ataTi} wrga ^ sTTasft 
^raairtT frft qa^ft q3 ftafr 

aT aa^s^RT ^ita 3T?nft amar aiCf. aaai^RT sh^t^r ^a^mia’R 

fra ai^ta aa^ srait arefr vriaiansiRT AaaiaaTot ‘ aaraa?: ’ % 
aaaRa^T^ ‘ aa^ ’ vft aa i$i srt^ siaa anl.' aaaR ^ at foart* 

aa arafr* atasa anta. %ara ^ am a^ai at^t cftat- 
aa ijmta ataai ^Riarsar ar^fia fazi afasaia ffrfraWt arn^ta 

alfitc#, arasa aT aa?TRT f^RT^T^t ^aaT aRat ^h. 

mif aiiaaRTaar^r aaaR ^a ga^isSi §a? $ai^a £tfr 

aaaTT: | ar^a aa^ (faiaT aarna^c) aia^ara | ^aiaa gaaRiz^arioff 
^ art araT^ aial^t aaqf^r siaat araaza; ^tst ampaa: %#iaTa? 

^ arrqirta ‘ ammlw ’ («fr a^ataia^ ) ^c'qfia. amr qiar ^ta=a 
sraaK ar^ta ari|a. ^ aaia^aNi aft ftfra ^afrr a rrt qq^fifra 

sfa«ft^q | fft. ^ a^a aia>R^ aaft ft^aTaa; ftrtta ?MftqRai qisar- 

ftartf qraqfa qRafr arftrtt ar^t, aq ftfra asfrr ft^qaiaq amr mat 
l.ataq arflq aift. aT uaR't a?rtV aaia^QHT # saftra: JiaaaR, ftrtta qjrga- 
ft^Tft?a arrtt a^aT gaaarJ N fa^qaTaa; qaa. Ma q^sga ?t 

arraqfa * amamaa ’ i^q^ft. aaTartlgar srTaRT ftanaai^r ft'qamq 5 ftt. 
f^R a^?aTa3 ftfra ar^a ?t ffrqaTaa; aaaT 3rl maRTa aiCf. 

faaTcma^ aaTartta^a^ la«aRT aaa sh^t, afr a4 a ^at ft^ 

— _ — - - - • — - --— / 

%. aftaif^RT $fta>T, g. a% s. %. 

*. t> fr S- 3- 2* 

c. 3 H^i««Ta ^T<ta &ar (^f. ), g. ^ a 

\. aam*R-aa3TaaR-aaaR q^rt 5g?al^ aTaat ^ft. qTaiaRrSf aav 
^ar^r ft^aft arRTaT aarn^ar aiq^ata^a aaauamt a^a afaoata qrar. 
a«. ar. %. ?t. a. a^f \, a. c% } g. t g. <j% g. vi. 



ft ir§\«r fag'fanft 

«nwT «Kaaa« g**t*ar at* *** a* n«a eft amier **tofts itaft. 
qtn emra sfq*£ anfcei et eft^t anffo S3? STqqfte aisnata arq?r eata 
fcJRT maqiatat an*. «sif$£r o^Tqqfta u^if^ft Qanqqft *qqata. a>rc<a 
aT ftqqfi anam fag ^ts^wtji^ amsaT g*mqp2tq*a ^sara a$ ara«ata 
*ef. at qfar farcff gqam area stqqfta qRRRn nmft1 atirqa fa& ftmaia. 
fafta naeetnt* qa?$ qif^t epnqz aR fc(*fta an|a. at eaa: qqaafarc 
qten. e^qt aT qae arnqzta swTaeflg^aT arsjTa a&<3 naen a# it a# amsar 
nfa*ar q^qsna qft am s^ma qm>am qqq>a aT^t. 

smiaalgnT %as fagqm* a^a qteft. qsqgRT atas^T fan 

amrc qTafttfteanftRT ^qa^t qTafttfqfm ^frcTTRqrRT qTgstaqcs fan qtaT 
ami ?ata are fain an|.” nnfftfrqq sflqw^nRT qTprta't gsn qta ant | 
«wfe?mTRT *t^T^ ^ i|iR qmiq; ?tq t 

an*^t ?a^q fos an^.^ Kiqtqmqss^ aaRa (f^qT a^qa ) t qrqaz* 
aFt^ft ^Taqjjft af^qq^a ttq t^t anat ^rf«ra «tS ant. 

q*nqeft#qT a^aT f^dtq aq^a 51 *qa: ftrqtqraq; ftar, aft ?qta fca- 

q;q t g<fg atfa qasq ^raqffaiqq rS, amq^taftRT ^qq^=q arait. 
qT wsqraft a?im am, q<^t, a?iaqq^a q^qtft: a^^ a aaqaqtjff %^t 

atTf. 

qtqraqtf^ ematift af^qq^are ft^t afq#a aqaR aqa^RT RTftrfra 
armra qvnq^tgftai anqRT qs^qa'^ q^a ^at ^a aid. qo[ fl^tq qqmar^ 
qqqg?: eai^a TRqnft ^Riqq; q^iq^jH^T tfrciaip^qT q^arqiffat a»t 
qqraqi^t ajqft am?ft arai^t q fciRTa ari^qq^ qq^j^ta ( a^qtRT qqanta ) 
’iftRRat^ 33a ^qmq qtaS it§ smi^. qr ^qraq^qt f^^tai ^ftia qiRnqtffat 
qta 55iq# arai^t. qT qqmqfcft^ gaq ijj^ arstift atqsa't ai^f. an 
RT»ff gaqaa %«qm ^ft qiqif^a. atqi?^t. at ftrsqtqfa fct^qr a1?qqWt ?«qat 
•seat 

ga-qRTR; qqosmT aHta nnsftq qfctqmiq gq^ga ataRta q^. qT 
q>T»ta ae?a a aif.a ai^aa a faiqa q^T at^t anaa awiR ?n^t. aR 
aiTata araiaai^f ataT, aan a o^Kta aa*^ ^Rfq^f itaf. cff faisq^ar 
a f^aqmT ar q>^t q^Mf ataftta an|a. ^qar^ 'ftr atfr aiaa^-gHaa^a 

aRtftt arftaeata arf^a. rt qrr«ft faqnta aj^q; foasMt ^am^ ataaft 
aranft. q;t^taT aasi^fta amq^ta anaaat.^ aaifq faqnk ar?nftr 

<n. * uafaftRiftraJ qTqgj?ia.i ’ ar. q. 3 . a. %. a^f x M- 

K. a?tr: gat *gqftrq^fHa 1 *taqjr, 

M. a?nfq, 3. n, s. 

<\*. a^ga «5aiq*T^ emtq^ aqiq^ar flcefta aaiftarsar qia arwta 
tqwj«n qig^tRi ^aesraT a&ar an^. a. t g. \\, %. t\ qqr. 



<w?rc fcfte srrita strata \* 

*# TOUiTgS JjaqiwqiqircAq fatf «nqq 55 ft? 8?%r. q*5?r 

ftreqt&foi 3 # ftreq an^^te mtfta ant, % qrai^ffa ftftqw rf *tq. 

qTg3 qqqR qs«i# utascteiT qr ^q fasqt^r q**q arfopq qraf. 

qnsrcqi^Mqcrc wgrc <t uqqtfT *rft# qrst. ctqrf^r ?qi% 

**!<# H# q^ 9# f^3. «RRtJT n«qgjftq $r to t*t 

stqqcff 3 t%t. ^ qm q<fau dkm upw £qata ^q§ ant. $ ftreq 

fltw aTTTOT^ ant. qtcr $iq5TT*ft f^qfsfY qsq qf<$ ant. vmqR. fawg &n- 
*R 3T^H mt«qT qnftciq ftq#*qT TOoSTO q^5T 5W^f iTOlfosST ant. 
sRR^rr^f to: qV& foqtf# qnO^iT qteqreT «tt^t?: ts*q ,qqqr4t sit qqsrc^ 
ftsTOi. TOqr qfc# qr^e tq ftqqra. foo^T tnqtqqai aqift qq*ft 
argq t aresqT# ant. q^qfra qr gd?% %m annff sronq 
q<ft% anjq tfi nrcdta ftreqq#«qT ftfsrc^qi qqata qqfaWt f^. 

qT«n gaz, 3^2 qsm gqfi qq; gf§ qqqRiqq qtqi^t tidY. & 
q«it y 4. siqqT«i« q^T^r qf;ft ^*nft^?qT qq^isqta «n^. gjff 
ar^q ^r qiisqi qiqiqT^ qqfq^I ant. fq^qT TO 51^, =qq>, qqt ^ 
ar^qT^T an|q. iqpqT 5i®qT qi^r >s gqsqi qT^s qqq ant. ft«^qi 
*Rqqqq<=qr i%^ 2 , qsqfc# ?r, ?fiqiq q aiqlq^i f! 3c$s an|q. 

gcffam^ft qRiqss ^Ci 9^ ^r3t st9«t €\m q^iaran: an&i. 

iqfq^ ^TflRq?: q^g^w q f'oirqqa q^q qra^ an^. Vi ^ff3 qtfte q>w, 
qrfqfqHt q qT q^Tq^Rt-qr g# qtq^q ^ jjI 3 q<t*q qq^<I * 5 u r^ 
q^qgjftq «5i?5tcfte (%. q. ? ® - n si it sraqfcfte) f^t. 

qqqj^ «|tq gqsqi^t arq^q^q f^^q qT fe^riff ftfflsqr gqqqR 
qTqgTirqt 'StqqR argq ^qqq q qtqT qfa TTStq^q qiqqnirEfV 

qg;q qifra ar^. TO3qt=qT arqqi^fq qqqR § q^qi^i gi?q h#. 

Q3i qsqif%qqR a?^. ^ i^t argq iqw qq; ^qqm^ fMfg 
#T^5TT ant ar§ qqq^. 

q# qtftTOTiqqJcr qqqR^T qT^q arq^q f^gq aq|q. qT a^tq 

qffi^qT f^qtqqq qTTOq* qRTtq I qq^ q?tqT% f# q ^ vf\ ^Tqqja^ gqr 
^qT^q f# art ws f^. qqqR | qlq qq^qq^# arqvrg qq ant qfq q^rq 
qT^f. qr q4 ^rts^q* qqrqtqqq toi# qqqrc | qqq q>To3 qr^i^qt^t 9^*25 
TOiqRft ar«^3 qq^qq?: f^qi qq^ arq# 3T€T q^ ^Tqt. qrfqq# f^q 3^1 
qT gqq qfi'aft q^q gqqqq %5qiq faawii'qT wq ant. btf qT wst- 
q^ qi^q q^q>T^qT gTT^qTgq^iqq ^nqT# qsaer ^ it qfq^T &q 
3 <t q^qf. 


qi q^«iT q?nqqiTt«TT ftwpqy qqiqaftq^ srrcqft enqamq. 
^{qqq fqffrqqqtft^ q^T rg«qtq 1 qqnqqiT qqaftqfq qi^q% qTq wq# qrafq^t 
an^q. u^raqrq qqafffi $tz§ ^q l#qq aqq; %. <\ °\. 



— — 

*frcnuia 

at. ?r. ftaraaqaa, qn*rcta 

aq^ara 

«5*fl?5fvcr ‘ «ft5lT§RR-^f^-JWT TOlCr ’ ntaT% 1Q6 55?R TOT^ft 

qnwr g$ nf%3: qRoqfa ta ant. $t nifsRa fttanRaqjR qwaa qtfRsnar 

mg^. astamaT st^r ^an^ta aqi to?*t qa*a sqsRa 

RT«qT stfo^ qan aR ant. qa rt aTf*r q)*fkaT 1 ai*R astat^ 

an^i ana anaa&, an g*f;a ankrt miaT gag 3 T£f, anaa 3 *aaaa mas; 
q*5fr ammi^ anS. ^i?ir qtagR-ntm aaTaRft qrttt aft t;ft5Tfeq; gsitanT- 
im &a qisraRifag^ tot gqT?q>Ht qjaaT arnft, ana^r nata an& Ct 

^ qnsq m qgma sn%5 qj^ 3f^a i)iv. 
gaar aqT?q;tjft ar?q %?0 qiq?« jfr ajt=ar srTHTCt ®nl. 

qn^arsqi f%qT ?f^?Tav s qT 3^3 f^t q>qai tot mzz 

ai^f. fcT=qr Wr, 5iif a RT^t *r<ift aqiqR^T^ qtaT anf^a ^tai; ^ttr 
arTf^af^qT atmR q^a arga^Fa ariq^T anwgrait^t w 

ant. <r*nf^ q;4t^ anq^qT aaaiat# ^aa naraj qif|^ aia^aTg^ arta 
*rt§Tq§a t^riTiaq; ’4n f^-.a^ia aa^aT ar^a art qsra^i %$i artqj t,fcifTf%q; 
aiaata ai qiRqt^ TOiai ara^r 5%®; anfor ^Rft ai%nT aifr tar^> ara^t 
aCT ai qrisatga a^i^a ailaa, arrarc a anar agfa qoqi^a# an^t aVaai 
^f^a ant. ^ 3 qra awfa'jqx^qi asqita ara^i% aiw a€ra taat arr^ aitf ; 
anR q>*a s^ss^ff qaai. 51 ^ atsoqi^T qaia an taT 

a*?aT. a«nf^ ai^aatawnann *fr ara'rg^a^ ata^ an|a. ^Ra. ar^ft 
?R?at3 t *fr an<ga an|. argwRf^r ^=a aa ant. am ^s-aT 

^arta ^ a?5T %bt aitf. qsqr 5 ^ tra qftat aa araifi 3qS tot arc3. 

qwa ftqjfeanoff mTt arrqaq; &ata ggR arTassara. arafg. ^afT sra 
fiissRT^ artsETT nqrt. 

$taa«qT ? <> ? »qT j wt?ta anq§ ?fa?a aima§ ant. q’Rra^ 
q;*fr 3 [T% 3 a ata, tq^r a ^ia^. taa’aT^T 3 a atfta. qT ^fta q^t?sqat nta- 
qqt«qT fasaNYtaT taTaa^ a«ft '5 qwaa |Ta fqraraOaT ga q^ankaTaT 
q)^Ta 3 jqR tig t at. ataarc ataT ateaT agn^ ga^a faaE arga p 

c 



mt^VgtTSf wff-W^TJw S 

g*w fonafaiT «^rfR^r, * y fe q , *ftr affl ^qra *kT arm umr i«iw »nfc. 
tqqn q «flq* qtaT qfc?i 3 ?« q*?k?ft q *T*qqi$f *Jromfq ftsqwr «SRT 
q. «tt siq&qr anik anfa arfaqrq ftqtf 3 ^ rniqq qk tft 

JRTtft iwwaft q. ?\SY\ «qT a?t?I-qit^ ?q?ft 3RT 3 ^qT qT=q *13q1<r faaat. 

SR^MT ^ikt qf^ft 9Tto5 3Rft: — 

“ q& 3?5Rq^5 ifrqEs ?t €12 %st foot ” srqft *qr^ *T5qi«qT 
qq# ^>, 3 i#T arcT $q?T *tqaTf| «w qi q*w *Tsqfa at qka qiff. 
arqfcj eft fqqq an qafr q?Htg<?ft waia arqjqT. qrqtaRqs# 3*5^55=# q^r 

tfr<! qraNigq ekf^ 3Tiftr f^qcjqqqa^T qtqatqtefi^ aisqfgq qqq8r 

£f *k siarej qTafaiqi^fq^t iq^ftq Jt<-ff qr£ta qi^ qnfqr ^ q<? ircr^qaig 
nt^t qTg*qft qiza ^kt. gt q. *vs^q a qifr erare l^tnsftantqk *rc utRS aft 
qi arrq'r tftq^rq *qqta if qr*ft*Tq q feRTaftaTT'qT qkf| fqqqa *tt& 

3?iM q fiv 3iqf a* q:qqfa ^ara. aqpl «ttq^ a. ?vsy^ a 

qn^n 3nm a^^i«qr qqiq^a ?qi% aaT^ft ^ qiaiqft qt^T 535 =qi^ ^t^t. 
Q5|T ?ll|jf an ^iqtq qrST%^, gq^qi^ a> 3T5R^5 ^ qiqa^i^ q^jq 
iqia aiTi^T q^aiq< qi^a q;#. anqsq gaisOq f|na 

qq^ftq %af. anq q^niq gaTsft^ an^atq ar. snqqi^ q. ?v»vH *qi 

qqi^ qiaqz ^n|q qta^q aiR^q kafq^. $ qq fq qqf 

y q. ?^yV; qra^ qmfv ^ q^ 3 tt%. ?n|3T qkt q?qai qi^q auf ?qr 

^qst=qf qtq q alqi^qq ai^ff qqaf. qT qufr gqq 3 ^^ qqiqi^- 

qr^qTq f)ai I qqfT% fqqrq kwiq ttq. 

gqqq>isq iqfa 3rq,q k°K ^ wq> qiqizqfR an^a. ^t=q 
qT qqsqi^t ariail qiq^% qafr siffakqftfea q g»qn ar% an|a. 

q|f^q1% 'q^qta aqr aig^. a^q q q a * q | an% qur qq^sr gqq qjqat 
qajq. m^q aikT qafrq | fa qjRf ftq qrfr. Tfqoqia^ f q»t^% 3rqqgq qil®. 

‘ qi qiikT qf^qq qq qf^si ai^ 5i%5T,’ qT qqaqqq anq^T 35% q 4 

qafMV f^^T ft?ft arq f^qf. qm cl) f%3[tq q qf|5qTqif5qT 

qqfq^=q arra? ak qq^T. gqs fqqf q?fa areaq ifta ^isq- 

qrcqrcr^ fqqqqT g«qq «T5ft. qq^n^qr^ gq ikq f^T qft ajtft 
qiq qq^, fot qqq q;k q an% qTsq qlq^T flKm qiq^f. qqqi^qT^ 
qq^ arq^R %«?r an| ; a^ qrf 5 ^ qaff qT^zqT qg^nqi^q^ kqq ara5qri& 
qtl%qrfa q^qKqi^T qqqaT ^qiqi?ff ami qfkr fTaiqff q^ arqrf 
areT qiq f>at. “ I^ttst srfaf^q qq qf^isr,” “ qq* 3 } qaftq qi^t,” 
“;% f^Tift qrfqqf^iqr qqT gq^f,” “ ^akt ^ffa gq^ aft qqraft,” “ ar^ fibr 
gqffq qTaatf,” arq^qr qrq^q qTqqfjff qR*tq a?kq qiza qi^f. anqqM 
q=q qfT*^Ht arta^ ant | qT^k^qTeif’r iqk qw, *T«ftqrq, *mk, 



*nq, im jit at«f qrcff aft qttsa q>fo3a sa*&flf eTJrtta* 

*TWaT?I. *&»> WYK q?T. 

arona araa;ta s?a antra are f j mw sresqnjS mnfia nfaaM 

ftRT3T a^qy^ snaWSaT aiff. t )% 2 TT q?TTa 3aif «ftaT ana 3TT$. $ 3jaT 

* 5 *rtr qtfteiat ^qtfm %ft ?ta. ga^ai qqta ^riq^TT srwaantf^ 

wji q»*a VH ^ftqrta stt^ a \\-%o qj qsaata n<jft aq?qRai^ 
ntfa an|. an ga% g?r gqa?RTajq; snta. qT§«qT a^aia fattn 

«r# atf afftaa sn^ ?ntft gn°ft qai<jft sran q^qfatarfr ?n? i*q a 
a?r area ?taT, at n?FsfRrataT aq'ta $&, at f^TST% qiaa q*at qi ?t qa% 
3tnat. ntna ai^anuaT fa^aa a qjftat, ?t anf ana^ q;fta an? it 
sTatarsHa ^fa^Tftqs an Istfi atqit*aT aata *RaT ?taT | ate 

f^a&. “ atfft %js 3?a% a<t ” (^y) ar aiaata nifa* mtqv=nfaT 
uata «naT, ?ratata a an ft ai^a it an«n aaaf ai ni^ta %ftv firaat. 
Jjanat, at^qt^T, iiaift qtit qnA ^tq^t ni|^ar aasff a# ft qaq 
ataat ( ) § a?q art. aqiaRari ftiaa^ai ga^: ^ata?Jt, aT fnaalaf 

?nR3^ s«aM aat %a?t, a?aRai^ai aiq ^lat^ft a % fa^at, aiat^ft, 
staf^a a ^r att a:fa ^at ( X ) ?ff aita^ 3n|a. aits^s q?ria 
aqiaRai^ai araaat^r a^a an? atfa^t ?n q;t^T aiassa arff ( 

a;qj ats ^f^ara faa^ aft, wr^qta gf^aatar s^aa faeja ?TBi^t 
smfct ^ra aia, <t ate anaa aataqi^ar q;^a^ fai?ata^a aafa a?a. 
am naaT %5aTa?« ah%?a qj^ai^T snf^q; avatar qstff snaaT faaa 
aT?r. saa anaT ^ItfaareT aeiai ita;a ai^c^aT aaafa aaeatfo a^araT srea 
snai. 3a« qff t q?Tsa ftator msaraa aaqj^=a* a. «aT feiNtfa 
atT| a an^t aj^ft f^aaa ?ta:a aian^i vrur ^aia >taT. wai^r aftiaT 
qaisat^ aiaaT aT^f. aT. ai4 a. '<*£'< % aT aaraqa: atfa^a qtft# 
qinaq aftf^ra aTq^ ata s^ia qa gqasa “ snaai fajqqaaa 

inaT. qt€r aaia aT^f. a|a aVi aiat. anaa ^gaVaa aqi^a ai^^t aatft 
aaamf^Ra ?taR. aaa ^laaar-aT 3jff an?a, ait snqq anranaT. ^ai^ 
qna^ aafaa ft aat aqt snl i ^nqq tara naaatftaT 3^aa aTaaraT.” 
(t. a. y^.^ ). 

aTa^a nr^ai q^am. ?t q«f^ H iara ar^a aaqtnff=a ari^ t qasa 

rjtfi qf^a ft s^ta qsaa araq*t% ?iat ^r. aT. t <> a. 



♦fonfo nf * t 

»ft atflr* ii 

ft$? toft aftaftt aiflf ftrctft aft* i ?aft afta aftftt ft at 
^ fifST $aft II 

fta t re n a ff ataft arfftft ft aft i aarft $aft aata *wat 

aft araft 11 i H 

g^renaftat afa>ai ?aif ftat l aa aa^R aift arr^TT^f fat at H 
apft sfaitft atfft «T5?roft i affca af ?arft awftft ftrereft n ? 11 

sit are artfft ^ifftarca gtar i at $fta aft a?f afiar |i 
3U55f gt sanaa a?ift i ant i£ a^fsa sitaff 'nrrei 11 ^ u 

sit rear aaafft arsrft itarft I at% ? ftj «P?ft aafa aift 11 
^ra tat fftstaa ftasra artft i tifti at «raa atft m a n 

gtaraT a?a aga ^ aift i ^ra ^aa aaiaaT aai^r u 
sit amgfa nfftst aftaatf i sit *aift ta^fa aft?> aiaar^ u m ii 

sn% | aa aatta aft i area at aaja ^fa aa aft 11 
faaraT aaftia at aft aaftt i ftftat sjaaft at a^ifa aift ti \ u 

« 

^ aiaT tt afaft faff aaHt i ai^ar aafa ?ar aft aareft u 
aaHt af aa^t aaf aanft i at ata;r af^p aata fta areit 5 11«II 

^ snar aa aa^f aft fa sreff i a*t aift afftfaa aftfar asreff u 
sireaT at yaaa%aa ^<Nft i aiftftt fftaa aa<a ^t jj^ft 11 ^ 11 

aHt I aafaa ?ta at? ai^t i flf^t <rea aaia araar^t 11 
arat* ar aafa aft ^rr a areft i &atft affta afreft ffat^t il ^ 11 

sit at^f ireafa ata at? aift i at at?' 1 fafftafftar sata aift n 
atftft aaffta ata ft ?fre^ i atat sit aaa aft a?t a?tS 11 i« 11 

sit ftft agaa arevfta atat i sit aift fagaaarcnft re^rett 11 
are^t sit gajfa araatf aift i arerreaiaTf gaataft aaftt in \ u 

snat a! aafft afta fagta i ?[tff at gafa aft^ ^ agtft 11 
at areft afta ?aMf aatat^ i guft at ga z sretfftai aaren linn 

aa^at fftft a faft sreft gaW I at areft «aa? a at^t 11 
aTant ftrereream ata areft i sit sjtat «rea reara * gat aft 11 n 11 

i Mi = lftataT aiftrai&sre. ai a?aiai qre f^ai 

an| at aar: “ §^;ftt aft af^aftt ftaft.” 

x. ^aqi^ eft fg fftar ga. ai’ft = fiftfi?, ^at. 

v. are?! = saisr. a a a ai asjft^t ataat a$a snt- 
ai?t«?fciqfti = aiTat ?rft. %. ??t^ = aaiat. 

\». aaiat = a^a. c. fat^t = wi^t ^ft. 



th. a. a&irl 

aft fig ffcftafiwi §59 <ni% 13ft *n 3 *afa a»ft wft aar ft 11 

fft*r*T aw ffcg astsakt 1 a»firar fpjjargatft n u n 

aft fit% 35a sotot? maarar 13ft agffta ao? wa ara? 11 
aretaft sr^rOi'stT 0 $ara are 1 aft ft?T ftglka ?fta ail 11 ia 11 

area ft a? faaga;*'’ ft aarat 1 aft $ftaa gaaa Wl n 
ftai% faa* n a^fa aataoff 1 sufft faaiafft ariaso aaisft n H 11 

aiftat f?^frar 3 TTR RToft | at at§ srfsre RTT9I 5TT«qn»ft II 
ft^Kt auooit ?**a 1 arfi at smfaa aretft ?**a 11 1» 11 

3 ft *Rt$ W SR OSaft?? 3 TT^ I ft?«ft 020 SR* SRR STr#t I 

social srgaa af?r fftaatffar 1 ait 91m oa soft o?r Refill im< 11 
asaia a feta fftit a?fa atft 1 5ft arrft a?afft aa atnitft 11 

^qpaT 5 R 5 RT i\q HT^fl I qi^tift ^^[fa St%^ RRRT 8 (ft II IS II 

apfiat ict aara aw ?mr i at ww sraat f€t faaraT 11 

apna ’sr qi^Ti i at %ar faarrfa ar?a at^pqiat u q° » 

ap^t m afr faf^ar^ f^at akrft 1 araat anf^a aiffat fakat 11 
apat ai ?f^r faia 1 zrcfcft srfaf^a ?fta ap at% 11 si n 

3 t 5 i t faa nta gsa % 5 ft 1 awik aw ^ a%?^t 11 
^ arft afafaa aiaarfa ai%^ 1 5 ft atts agaa aia at? at# 11 ss II 
. ap^t % 5 rafafa 4 ^aai 5 t 1 &a at af*i ?fa& a^rinaot 1 
?ft|t% ?aa leasts fta %aT 1 ^ 5 i a*t ak af? aasft g%ar 11 S3, u 

at ata fkawi a?ta ai^t 1 ata't^ar ak f^ara at? ar€t 11 
at aiaT afaf^a ag ag aft 1 Rifft w% aaar saatfa afi Vrf 11 s« 11 

arar aa *s«tat wm aiat 1 5ft arat aaa aata sfifaarai 11 
araT % aafa aar? ga?i?ft 1 faMt fagfa affa aa ?raY^ 11 sm 11 
snft t fa?gfa ?ta s^tfiatft i ?r|fa gfl^a wi?a arraiat 11 
3 rr% ? Tfaa afta aroam^^ 1 ?T 3 ai% afka aa aaifk apt Vs 11 S 3 11 

a«fftar faaaft 5ft a^rfa a^t \ aiaaa ^a^fa aifkaia olat 11 
§a»ft 5 ifa% aa ?a^f 1 at or% aaar? arf^a 11 s« 11 

sit sitft gaa sr^a ota nta'i 1 awft «a afast a?tfa iit^t 1 
«n?sai ^aa feftfaat s»?t% i ft^ t *raa aarfk aNs?i% it s< 11 

s. a?afiiar = a?afci«rT. i«, fka^ai = ooaa^. 

11. faoa = aaa. is. ^tf?o = ai? aa^u eo^a %. 

13 . wt^t s W. tv. *ft = ot?att. 

1 H. ^ ?Tkt = ?ift ^aga. 1^. aT^aisT. 

1 v». am *s an? # aii^. 



as® irara #aar# i ftft sft afta ## rit rot# ii 
aft #zr «w sfte #e mat i rt$ ot fftaaft aft a# a RT# il II 

<k 

ftft'teT saftr »raa ga#ft i ar as# fo#ft u 

Rarar afftRfft rtr hIr ## i arai aft asfft* arftrft fft## il 9.° u 

aft irsrr Raarora ^aft# i arat safftftr arara ^ia# il 
#*H! Ra$gft si$$ ftt# i #ft# aasFftraRft a# # u Xi u 

Rianr «raa OTtOt Jte rrt i jataT aaffta at fires ra rrt i 

^jrfai gfsa# a# aarar i srraraT giaftrfft aft jpwm H U 

0 

wit qTTgfftrfaafaOTfa r^r# i ft^Rftfftr *rg faa#^ ftra# il 
if RTft ag r*rrr aia 1 after i sr# faftrffta #f$ alngfteT r il U « 

ft RRiTTftefftaft sta ftra ar# i #fta aftaft otr # *jar# u 
Tsftftftt ?pi «Rft^F Rift i gfter at trfft srgsft ga a'vnft^ 0 n u 

?Rfl m f^rrfa »ift^ arergoif i gft^«rr Rft gmrfta sragpif n 

ft <rr rrat Reffa rtr i ft jpfft fftan aft as^r amft n ii 

ft sftft g«r Raan rtrArt i arrftft R^Fas fft'aRRRefteT n 
RTRift srfaarfi? ft RfmRrsft i ft sir Tj^a^arfara Ri=ft 11 11 

ft ^RT RgRR |wi RIRTRT I Riaftft RfRR ^TR RTRRRT I 

glaresr r^r RRlfa r^rirt i asfe rrri aft *rri ii il 

RT ftt^t Rar RRft R^Reftet I ftRTR Rft R^T Reftftt | 

ft Riat R^^g> RRfR RT€t I R5IRT RRR RR Rftfft Rt^t II \4 II 

faarresT afaffta ^r ^fftftRT I ft RTft Rar aqRT ggffifrftRT u 
ft afftafi srfa «iti rtr rt^ i rr?% rr rr fftrR rtr rt| ii il 

ft gr?ft ^fftaa ^tgft aaraft i ^ft grffta^RR afta Rigft i 
rIrtjr r%r RTaarr^t i Risft ft aftara rr ^ftaaTr^t 11 no n 

‘i 

iiaaiR R^fftaj fa** ftta aiaf i ft aits far® a aft OT[t aaraf i 
I fftarnfa RfotRifft^ra f%RT 1 ^ara giasfft^T Rftar f%RT 11 «» il 

RgRsftfRRR RftR RTOJRT ^ I aft^RT RT ^RfeTR flft RTR Rlfc I 

^srr ?rt aft aftftR ^rfft^rft i Rrft ft arafa anfft gpiftsRT^ 11 ll 
aftar ?t RfaafeT iTRRrfRanft i araraf r^rr riP i r t gahft u 

ft Rlftt RfRRRa RR aft# I g[Tarft f?R TfRat RRT Raft# Il «9. II 

f#ft Rftffta fttR rr# at i ftana afaa rrrrt i# at i 
# 5RTRfft RR #a ^trt i RiRift aftaia RTR fT giaSTRT II «tt l| 


1 £. ffta# = a^R. 
i \. snaafi = aa jtrrr rw. 

\o. * #rt st r% erg^aar ttht% ’ erar |air rts «#?f fft«r «nft. 



gsft st xfigfit 7^ 1 wrrf ft s%s «t<tr mf® gift 1 
aft* gs% stf ywnR 1 swi sftr sffc snfi^s ssnsf 11 vh 11 

^ft i\ ®®fit ® 5 t® ^jn first 1 $t ®tft ssfts ®»»t sfirst u 
«fc$ st fttfirfir ®sxs ®g®r«fft 13ft ®r*t sg? sgrt s®®Ttft 11 vf « 

xraffit srar ®it® shafts 1 sr ®t®f ®Rr firesftxtft jpftxr i 
f st® srsfits wreftp i f 1 srsfts figj® stt fTs fTf 11 «» 11 

sltoreitw smtfts 1 ssHt s® fg s® sft ®sisft 1 

Sir tfit SJSf fafSta ®ssT^t 1 f sr® ®®s® 3 tta fittssttft 11 v« 11 

» 

f 3 TTf Wg|W fi|?S SRT S^t I 5 ft ®T® Sfotgfil sfi^t 5 TS#f I 

3 ft*sr st sft sfitsre 9 «et sift 1 ft® ft argss wfii ®tft stft 11 vx 11 

fjsrter wrsfits 33 ®s ®t® 1 sfNt f ftsfir s ffft ®frfir fTf^ 11 
* 1 sft %t gstftra sra®Ht 1 sftshsT sf® sf® STf® ®®ra 11 ho 11 

sre ® gsfis ®ts sfitssft 1 ®t*ST sr sffssr ss sstst 11 

sftafWt fir® s «pgrfir aswft 1 ^Vsr st sfir »f<>rat fir®T ®®t st 11 hi 11 

WSS sfisfi^s>Srfl»ft I it® f ^ojfs smnw II 

®fift®T WTTTTjflt fir^BTT I f 5 ft®T ®sfis St® ft gST% II HS II 

tjsr®r fit® sssug® s ®tft 1 %^t ® ®®s® ,v st*s ®aj®$rf 1 
spfttft tm ffrinsfa s^ft 1 §r srst «n®TTfft 11 h\ 11 

aftsr ft stfit® ®st® «ftr stfT 1 ®t ?3 sf fir?% sfi sstst 11 

sfts f SfT wm ®rff JPBTCt I ®®ft^ fir®®®®rfiFft® ®T& II H» II 

s» 

"sbifsT sfi® f®sT s str !®fT 1 fr ?fojfir firrsr ^fir ^ssr 1 

®Hms fir® s sroft 1 5 t ®t^ fiftfirsfi STfit^fi ®*reff 11 hh 11 

sftrfWf «roj ® ®ft 1 fonT®T s®firo ^s fmgnsft 11 

3ft*ST ST sft 5 ®«t® it gfitST I 5 t ®T 3 t ®sfit® STS^ ^fitST II Hf II 

$T ®Tt ®g?s ®tt $®sstt 1 s^trft stsfis ®rsft *ss*ff 11 
fitsr% grgfirsT ssft^st®T 1 *snft 3 t f®sssr sft sst®T 11 h» 11 

-_f^L ** - - — * ♦_ . .. ..^. ^ IN — A ^ V h * 

3 tts f tSf^® S^S® ft® I ® fit® ®ft 5 t TjHt®St tSTT® 11 

fmtoft ®st® fitST ®ST ®ft eft I 3 TTSTS ®S^p 5 ®TS ®TS ftst II H» II 

3 ftsr ft fsf gss firWts 1 gnftrit stfif^r Irfit^ffir 11 

st wr sfts «sm strap 1 ®mt # firsts ®ss fitts «tr# 11 h<i 11 

XI. «*ftst f®^SaT H«ftXT. XX. SSTSSXSt. 

xx. ^sts = wns, 

XV. €Wf® = «®Iff WTT stiff «fs fT ®«f g*$o&gt fTRXST, 

XH. ?ff = ?fts. 



aft *ft aftd f^r& i sit g^f «rfir nf^R mfamft 11 
aftnr at argsr mmr mn mm 15ft arr^t gn srmffn »ftft: mm 11 »*a 11 

manm nt «*5 §m amaarmt 1 m am*m mn gmrt nfnnarrwt 11 
Sr m¥f gn* mftfn ftfSr ftnfc 1 anNm m aft a»fts qrar »ft =t fti$ 11 $« it 
^rcHt f¥ga rnrir? ft |»ritjf 1 ' s ' i Sr mnftr *rf ^f^fcr mframoW 11 
Sr gjff ft an* gr^nta^ art# 1 mm# *igfn mrtrr \ firart# 11 * 1 11 

sftmr m gafta #n an#^ 1 £ snlmr ns m# sgt gsrt% 11 
mm$ nan ante ^smsft | Tnnsft aftga mfrnft gmaf 11 ** 11 

sftmr nr $gfa n$ s# 5m# 1 aOft s*fn nrrat sm*ft 11 
S«Ht ntftfr grmft 1 gm# gaft n«tn$ amr# 11 a* 11 

Srmar ustrt g# gngr1 mgnr gn gjpft nn gmrr 11 
rfcfft aaaftar gtagtaromi 1 %^rt^ft gafrtmfta #a? mm 11 *h 11 

sfWt % tw f%wr ?5 %oft 1 w n^fr srcft f^»ft 11 

Sr srgmr 5r5n^r 1 sft^rr nr mrfcr »r%^ sft^rm^t 11 ** 11 

?ft ntnnrft 1 m gim mr^r ^nnfr nr^t 1 

noifn sw* ^rmn nt^ 1 sft% Sr qfcrnmff mnn nt^ 11 *« 11 

n^r'mr erfnff^rni g^rrr ^f?ft 1 Sr fi^r f^ fg »rr ^g^Hf 11 
*m 5 M fn^fn 5 tm tfsrr^ 1 rn^in f^^rrt mff ^inr 11 n 
artetfr srnr^^^r 1 fnrn^sr fftqrfcr^nr 11 

mficntnn fm%fa »in 1 Sr ait ^naf^rr ^rsft mfWt 11 ^ 11 
afraid ^nn ?rn irgsftnr I mri% Ora ?gnt Ora rafter 11 
% amOa nu ftOr fit | atn t ^gip nfm 11 ®o n 

sft% t fmnfcr $<n tnOr^O 1 ^f Sr ^fnawT nan fmft 11 

anm^ n*Tm: , ' , ‘ g«n atsrasT^O 1 3 ft^t % fnwfe *fte *T f^r^ft 11 »i 11 

# 

sfWf t mftn ntr nr?ff 1 tt^tt afafaR mg ?fear?ff 11 
Sr «rt^ ffrm mn?ft mrnft 1 fr^r sfta msft 11 11 

%g«ft g^^neshr rnn araft^^ 1 t nga 9# mftn nroft 11' 

«fa mpa ^\»r n^ff 1 Sr ffroft ^OmOresr wgr n 11 

ar^tm aOr?r ^fa me tii 1 rftnna nfta ar^t a^t ar^f n 

aanFft# *rgr wrj 1 Sr nt% nf fg^r ^rOr mOr a&t 11 »» 11 

am^Wt gfzmrft noft a mm 1 stoHt (afga a%Or arrer mm 11 
5 ft% t argan arf g^ntnf 1 aft^ft nfaa »r%^ srafruMf 11 ®h 11 

gmoft = stm, maig. gsaH f&i ai^m^ a^w<t Ct^. 

\t. uai = ataa. anas = aan. \<>, mjw = an. 

aM a sawft. 



i!t. xr. wfaii 


*i*teft xrffct ngfct xtg xcfc i aft to sf^ arym gff tgnf II 
«ftfan m **m St niter i ta frtffafafflRR nrfa^nT n »x 11 

wtofoft *nr astptaaft i fscaft faxftra nftta «^t 11 

•ft fanroftt ftfa mx ^fsftat i 'jran nfeg tort nrgtata u »» n 

prmT s rofoR r gata fcta 1 <rrafarr rjf^ro net® fcsft 1 
it sfta wfagrc if sfte rn% 1 at gtat grre TOta fora ni% 11 »<* 11 

affo t atfosRC TO! TOTTON I ifo ft atPf tip? TO*! 11 

tot ft xrofo »naft t toetta gf fogslt wr swart n ^ 11 

affo ft ggx sg toto arta i xrcr^t scgfog rate wlnra » 

*i*tar atgro gtexr arxcr ft 1 gtatnr sra^s fosrrer^t ?rar ft 11 <=° H 

gfcw <ror afo crate fnft 1 stfo f xrfaara state iftat 11 
frafo erg tfetfi «cxt fo^g 1 aftat % <rfosr afo *rft fogte 11 <1 11 

f*fo fg^fogt ggfo tot! 1 gxcfter tax xfosgt ante wrgt 1 
^ f ftf^ijR wt it^ 5 tT$t 1 3 t frn^t qrfriRrn ffesst *i str 11 <j^ 11 

StaT^T ^fa»tPr it^tt i ^\ 3 t ^ ngq p i ?tg% *rt% »' 

«rerfzH ftfii ^mT i aft^rr «tt ^3*1* wr^tt u 11 

afWt *jr stnmvt 1 ^jftat ^ftrt «t^ Hf r ttrftsftr 11 

^rltcft gjfr got g<r «Rt? ^te 1 aftaT aRqfil arr^^ft «f ?\z « n 

fnftat wftt arfif fw^r«m^t 1 ?t^ *rr ^Hfrt?T fTgsff sptat 11 
"jhftat ff?t s^Jtm ^iftt sprat 1 ^t <R?ft «t?t Ararat u M 

TTfmt q a t f at^ wg^t« ?pr^tr 1 ^tarrsm stffa ^tr <ifT 11 

^ftat «nar ian «n^t ftmSt 1 aft«n m srftrfa atitssr tr u *\ u 

afta | Hr«ra Jtfrfop twrir l arat% W ® *ff^t Ranar 11 
vwfaft atffra afta «pr ?t% i St ^lt ft€t anft arcra^* ti 4 » 11 

?mh(t not?ft art® %?lt 1 tftm ^t araOtfvtat fa^ %rat 11 
trn^^r gopm 1 sptoft ^ta qforfrt «fta^ qff% 11 ce. u 

amPra ff acta gfit ^t^t qarr% I spirant araRicft ?to®r gafta ^t% 11 
acapRsnc^ afta irfatSraci fscarrl 1 stgam ac?T ^ farvrt g?t act% ti *.% 11 

*ft ffcftfcr ficRTTf ^aft m siTfaft aftH^tt 1 ago} atffawt Oresc grac 

ftaft ^arai 11 

%nta ^ftaft ggtftr fara^ St g?^roft gft 1 grata *rarar? ^ 

wtta^tat gfi u 11 


= g*<ft 

XX* Wtwt = g?*i^«T. \*, fita = ft ^t. XV t 



sfarogcro tift-srar-taft 

Prr* ?rsm ?rw?r^ i Rhrmrsfw *rr3f *flr 

sni$ *to wi> ii 

*wrcft^ sfifa mil stg%r **% <nf&?t *rt srnr ^ i *ttj qfloffif fnrfl grrfa 

RT>ft|Pf win HI«I II ^1 II 

3fm ?t arrfar sr$ wf^^Rpfqfl I sft ?rar fasfc 

®\^t?i it 

3 TT 5 SI R*t?n? <TS*rroft ^sfrfrrft i mx sngf$Tf?rTT*T »rra smaf 

crtffsror n *u il 

7 r?ff nx 3 ^>rt jmrff 3;^ 1 *rc*t 

rt ^sisfter ^<at 11 

ft ?r apft *rnr?ft f^q >*tr i sftem ^ ^xrfinft «mf?t 

qg R*qt qt f3T55T qU &RT II S.3. II 
sfNt inqqqt -rfqq qqqt ^JTf# qnt% 1 *t apt *qq stgfaqt 

*qr»ftfa ^Rtfvi?* || 

vmfer f^ntf^t sft’rtf^^ 1 ^Ttf^'t qfTW'J'ft 

9Tl«cl II II 

31 5 ITRr’l gTTfrt ftflrffT ‘g^t I f^Sft^T 

*m ?15T 3T?*m II 

R^?5ii^r f%?i^tJt ^ 1 % 3tt?t?t rt^f 1 stRtTTgfa turf f^rfrrr% Thrift 

11 «ih 11 

'fi*ftrft fitit nrqt ^55^1 ^jnsfl ^Ttfrt 5 tr«ft 1 %% ar^rfR ft«fl ^R^fsr 

txmi isisreft 11 

»n?ft f arrfq^r^ft fsRtcR g^?ft sit? f^'aft^ft 1 *n 5s|^f wfftsu «pn% 

5?rt vrr^mt srl ftsrr^A 11 <u 11 

ftrft ^rfl smft Rtn^r ^ifft ni^ «t^5t o?E5$ 

jtresr tht> 11 

farni\ flftt Jtratft«T nt> 1 ^i^ t f^u> stf=f 3f=f 

^fw^ii ^Trf^ntm nt^ 11 <<» 11 

iti^A ^ RT«ft sif folk m 3*fi 1 5f\?j| 3» ^ ^ (Snrg^i- 

«i^ 11 

s*ft 3 Rhtr ^1^1 sjfii st%p vi% ^T^T55t i vrTf 1 ^ qgfnft wrnftrar 

wffJtr ^R^lrft II <U II 

f^OTjqi 3T5T HT$TT^ %fct3f? fit?% 5U|frSIT JRIR I RESPFft'RT WT 5TT5ST afaf^l 

stfml Thrift u 

3l^ ftvhr wfii «rRr^ w$ smT^ | ^fl jw «tfWf OraRsPi 

wnf! #rfWf rtPi TRf || n 





11 lit. *r. 

aifrsm^fw fT 4\z ^r i sfWt #U ?.<n «#!* asnjsft <n# 

«RtT% fastII 

s^Tf%fip?m5^»ioft ^ jwnfaft i sn# ar$ awt ## asm 

wrfaft II 1«« II 

aft q|fM[ 'Tfi srerfa qotai art^ W3n arm i sirasr ^fs m<r «nf#i 531m 

| 3WT u 

«n a»r«ff qff^rg am # 5 i awl nfassi 1 artwiisft ^art vrefant 

arrat aril juftst 11 1 o y 11 

afto^f^tWHtwn^ q^<mn5ir5r ^rarf^ra^ifSirwisrqt 

sran: nn: im 11 aft 11 


H. 4 t> ’«rr q«nff ‘ m * qrffc#. 



qq, CT 3 A, 

soqrq^^q q?q=%: *ngfa: ftqrc; l qmqq t 

iin^r qqqg^T i qft^ arqgifl qrar^T i 
qft <rcftmrqr i ^n^t q^Tcfm II 

auqi graft grqrc I sraraft sftm 
qftgra ^ssfa i 3 *ntf sfi nraft 11 

qtqftqsiTRq, qnqfiq, 3 T«uq r, srftt R* } 

?. 35 mftft: ft. ^n^wrl'T qtft 4 qfrgqiftq q*ift 

qT^qqtq,’ qR v«-^ q< sR?q ‘wrcqTft’ft ftftft qiftft ftft 3 Tt|. 
prcgrrsTftft^ grasqra (qfeq %*mvsi 3?qiftiq) qfft, 
qSTgqrq qftftc* <^h ftftqRtft qfc q?sq, ftR arq^qtft gqrraT ^ft. I qrtf 
5i^ X\^\ gqRW wra. %. qiq qi-qT 4 ^i%qq«qgjqrq ’ (qn rr qfT) 
# qfq an|. qTqqqf arfq? qrf^cfr, 4 qRTq?T^ ’ $cr 4 * qT 

qqsqT-qr q^rqq^, qs^-c () qqsff mfl^fr ^tqi -At. srr-qieitq ^qf^ 
qfqt f^ 5 t 3 T^q, ?qi qfqraqqf ^iqq ^jtkt 4 ^qrqq^cfta ’ 

‘qftmgfq’ ?qt# fesr m\. qqq ‘^RqiRqqTf^q*’ 
q^qi fqqqr qir%^ qqtqr 4 q^zq ’ ^ q^q 4 ^qq^R ’ ?qT ftrqqnff 

fqS wn|, q?jq 4 ^Rq^fra.’ iqigq q^R qr^T. 3 cJTCT sqT q)*Mc? 3 TT^, 

m\ qt*fNT qq q^ qT^qjq fq^T^t. qfa ‘triqi^c’ (qi|?:) q ‘^^q^q’ 

^q, mi ‘^qrqqiqiq’ sTiqosanfr qif|q^ w\. 

R. q ^Rqr4t’: ^T^ftqTqi ^qm ^qfqT, ‘wq^^’* 

qT^ T^Riq 55 ^ q^. q^Tq^RMiq ft. fjfRTqft qt^ 4 ^iq^q* ’ ftqq? qjftqq, 
q^q tsrqrq (qftrir) q?t ^qasq in^qi qT3[q$Ti?ftq qiaqji^ ?rt% qgfqq qfq 
sq^qT ?qoiMt qiftqi j^^ft 4 wqqTqf ’qR qtftqi^ff qiq^t. 3ft, 3^ 

qfjff 4 ftq^ ’ qiftcJ qT^q qiftqt qqtqT ^ 3 ^<q, Tq 55 qfl 3 r ^ ?q^ 
qHt qr%ft 4 ?qiqqr*ft ’^t qhfq 3 tt| | qifq, 4 fore fir^wq^ ’ qrqq^t 
qrft^ ^otrt hm 4 qRq *ftfTq q^qq> qioST ’ 3I ft qrq« 5 T. q%=q 4 * 

‘qft’qqft ^i^q qiqftqiq =qr^ groqfqi, ^ftraq^t 4 ^qiqqtft ’ qqq, ^ 

U 



5 . m. 



0 

wrc «rqq> q>% snt, qtftspff s?qR gra ftsfr. c#q q=fret<ft5J 

^ 3 ^ 2 * (q$R$'), ‘ qTg^ ’ q?|} SqsHt mf^l Jt?q?J ntsT %%$r, ‘^qra'it’ft’gf 

93cft 3 Tt|, Ifij W-?T «rgtr?rw ‘ 5ft3T=qftq ’ qrqqTq qT qt^RT ft:#? 

"fiiqqr urai, Riga* gq q't*fNr 3 c?rt qT%raq; fMrqq q*3 qis^tq f^qra qqq 

3RqT3 RR %<55T. Rtatqt qqJRTT qR-t | qiTH nfxqt^ qt$*t RRT B# 
% 55 T. qq | SR qT£& fel 3 % 3 ft =TT^T, 3 T€T 3 tgnq 3 TT 3 T. RTg^ ‘ ’ 

sn%£ q;*R 5?WR qw naq qRiq 3 tS grcfqi. 

fir. ftRRft, 3 Ri% si. <tT%g, qjqR^tq sfsft, JtfmftqTRTq q’tgqR 
fRift^ftfr qt q;itff ittfmfq ftsqiq^ 4t Rfqt wift ant. nfqfjft q>qt qra* 
<qt qrqn’qr^ qRtqtft ^qfq %S *fojq <qf% annR ntqor «r^ ant. 

3. ‘**U«WPft^ff 5 Jjff ftRT K » qqk qt qp-ftRT ftRRRSqT 

spn a<ff »A-^° TT%-qT ai^rcfts. ^-v qt*qi^^ 

*F?3 ^r. q;^ q>f\ q'Risqi ^ig^T^qT cr«u QTaisqiRT qR^fi^t 

q;^ ^crmi srrirt ‘S'rwquft^ ftcfT; q an*? rt qpqlq^ n't fftq^ 
^R qsttcr 3Tt^, eft ?i% n’q'ieJ ant. fcJRt feq't ‘ nqisi ’ nmqs nt%ft?q> 
qT^q>3' q?3 ^ R 3 tt|c?. q?qq? qRfa nrniRci: ? ^ attsst argn, a?%q» 
arts^ici <t-% 5 ?®^ sttIcT. qr qtqTq 5 ?®qr% q%c? ar# argRift ^ ‘ #sr 
’ ^rafftr ? wrt% arft* qra qq ar«5qrft, q>ff^ qi=qn ^ 

3Rqw 3RT qjgiqiq an|q. 

V. 5T¥3et ^clT^feerRI &?TCq5T$ : “ 5T% sfcw 9q^ : ^iqq 
nr% : $*qq% : qR etn : feistft qum : ^tq q^fr %<qq SRRT- 

?ftqT n?3 gq ST^gfq : qqi% : qiq'tqr qt3fqT ft: ” qfiR q%;n qiiej^qi 

mflcftq^q ql^ft, eftn^t qql^t 3jfi ant. ar^Rqnzq;?, qstn?: q fqRts qfqoft 
qtq^r q^ ni^tn mssqt. 

ql«ft=qi attR^r q trqs ' q^iq nn; q^^tR q?=fTtqi qigqfqT 
qtf atqqt^ ^q>iq : iifii: maTsfi ^ttt tq?ftfe:, qs^s'q niCtqs-fii3151011^1 
»4qq;qrift arqqt ^qtnqq qfwfT srqqT^: qR<q %rt ; qq^f qqf^t ^ 
ntf* tq fr%, ‘ ^Tttqqqg ’ qt^t sqmqqift fftqjq, ^^t^ 5 RqRt 

eqtqi f%3TS. qqiTRtq ‘ ^To3Tq^qiqt ’ ‘ q^jq; > RTqtcft^ atRRRT 

qrqsqre, qfte vnnteft® gt??q ^qgq^r q^n ftt®. ql^r^R qq^of gqgfqt m^r 
^ ‘ ^qH^ tfjjjf ’ ‘ q;q «<jo} ’ ^ trqzt ‘ qq ^25 i*n% 

’ 31% 3f5<q ftqrq. tqtq^q ‘ ^toSRT^q ’ q ‘ ?ftqtf^qqg Rlftq ’ qfeffe 
?*nft «?gq qt*ffq arttq, t ft^t 

%. wrctfftte nrqNt : qqq ^qRqttft^qi trq€t %€& ^gt^T 






®n^,ang^q^ irigr*ftqt$ 5i nls: o;*tq;': ^v> q?]^ y qtq: ift 
^$**1^313*1* q«3 nlq*. \t: Q5|T^t^ % 3TTat *Tqg*TTqt ftaiff «raft:' J> <i ? 
sr&m* .-^: ^ ^5135“ :\\: vM 3T15^T »lfaflftqt% qtq: 

snat 6 ntq ^rr%:^ %ft RgqtercfTqt^ ntq :\%: anq%qT *iterttqt% 
*tf * :R\$: vs $$ |qt% atq’ w : R $.%: *TcT S*TO<q$ ggjtf: ’ 


‘ $nfcw tftag ’ qj-qr ‘ tftqmraqg ’ *atqiqsq qi^at att <**qq 
guRig qara. ar a<q* Jifqiate ‘ qqqftq ’ wafO qtq qif^Ta <ft 
ggqT at^R *R^t. guta, arr&sqi aiqtqw, g^faqr 

1 RSRTST^T ’ *?qqT qnqRrrft 3?f|. ‘^qq aarefU’ RT SI^RT 3T$ ‘g'tqTqtfqi’ 

3aq *ij, 3W qRTqqra qrffa, a?§ #\. g^iaftqRqTq q>aqiq qtaT aiTRt 
gqqrq§ qrca. 


fr atq 5n§w?55, aiagj, q^Tg, <$ giR^r, aifa*, a^g^a*, 
5 Hi^qTqTq;, ^3, ?<qif^: qmt^M arita. qtqt^'r qi^ ^q ^irt snsqa qT^f. 

vs. q;ifft qrqr^f qiq: qsitft qfqf=fr qtq rqqqT q;TE3ta qq^ft ar^qw 

qq® qi^T. f|q?;5^ (anaqi), ?T&q[fl (qw^), qqfq^ (^^atqT?), 3<t (^fTqs), 
f^qTT^qrta i|’jpqi : €t RcfTfa q^. qjfff qtqt^r r-^r qq^a q^a arrai 
3 Tt| ; : qar'R (qragrq), q;qiq (q^qfq), ^qmq, vrTRRM (HRRqTq), ^qT^ 

(fqfqqig), q^igqq (qqggqq), qiRRRST ( ‘qsR^’ aril), sT&stf (^q 
‘gqq^IW’ arri), q?qRl (qi^aft), afsssig^ (aia^), (qq%'^), 

(^q ‘qTr^i’# ktt) , TqsrqifM (^qq?i%^t), qaiqqiq (^w«), 

(qmqrq, ? ; qnq. g<m ogn^qT ?^tq giql^qi qtqtqT i^=qr^ 

qRoqRTqi 3Tl|. 


<i. ^ q>^i *13 : qgj gqgiq flT^qT *WqT^ ^qRqt^ffa’ ^rq 2 [ 

gssqiqtgT ^grq*R f^qr ^gRT-qi^ qiq qr^f. qq q>fta ggq g - gq 3^3 
qam ; ^: ! qigqt’, ‘^qraqr 1 , ‘u;* 1501 fa’, ‘c^qq^Tggq ‘gla’, 

u^iqig, q^fqsqia, f^TRgi, ^qrfq. «fr. qmq qqm ^qit qtqr afg^ 
$3?qr ‘ ?qf^<;q3T ’-qr vrarq^g ^raPf^qir^ *^atqr, qR u-*o qfq< 
qt% ^qfi*^ 3n§ 3 tt|. ?qiqq;q ‘RTTqqfqra’ anq* gq qsg argr^, art 
f^gf. ‘^is3igftqr’% ‘g?itqq*R’ q ^qRqT^fhq’ gqftqqqqq q;*q arg^ qTr^a. 


q. qlqiqCt. q. qtq*qq. \. Rfqq 5 >qq fl^ataT. *. q= 5 i?tcftg. 

q= 5 Rt?ftg gaqRiT fs?fnqrgq al ‘ q^gaiarq %sa ’ qt^qyq'tq. 

%. qiqsqiar. v*. gtqiq(Rqr ggq <:. giag^iqqia. 

<v. ai^qqqq^ i o. qrf^. 

in. «ftq*qi q ?qf% gq sfintfaqag. aftqlf^qag. 

1 V 




%. 5ft. 


St qc ‘sTft^’ 3 TT|, TftTftfft eftcST^fatcftH ‘^« 5 T’ 

ft ‘WHWHl* ftt^T «RftT ftftft ftftft 3 T 1 ^, t ?SSft 

sfrftftWt't ‘ ftftft ’ qwuftret 5i% Hlv-U ft«l H$. 

sft fttfftft qg ^trt faftfarerta 51 % <qi|. ftTftftft sa% 

ju$ ‘ ^Taswk ’ it 3. ^ftftftwt# Mmjtw rtCt, ‘ ftft’Et ’ 

ftftft'ft -«113. ft$=ft ’tfiRUTftft ftt*RT R*RftlT55t ‘ H5I3VJTft 
Rl^ftftreRT ’ aTRft?*RT ftZftl ftSisRT. »it Rlfaftftg ftTRI ftftKftiT3 flTSRTft*, RRI55T 
3TRTR RTETftT J^ojft, ’jfiftUlSft, RfftllftT, 3TT3qi, UT^ft SftTft, ftiR ^tftTCRTft 
ft*£T f^RfftRTSftT ft it%, RIRT 5«g5 ft^qftT 4 UjffoftcS ’ RT 

RRTcfte 3TfteRWITftfft R^3. 


‘ uzHrer : JRFRftf : Rtt :£:R *iT 3 : mi 5 l 5 ji% gna ueTRT 8 RftTeffcTfo 

3 U% : ^tfRRftr,’* mtftftftT,^ RT|K;i$t. u %tftaiftT.^ qwi^,^ 

m§, u g<?q snfoi%^ : %% TRRnNiqwif^ €mnm %=Ct *rfr ^b^rst : 

q^r^T : aift^ wi w*? : jut fvnfRitn 

^i>i^O|f^ 5 ih : jut qf<T gq^T ^3?;ni^i|RT fe^qiqife 

3TR? : ... jut vp-Rra ffft Ri'qfyf^cf ii'qqwtg : ^mcfRT ftPtftJT ts- 

ft<r ftTi# : ’ — ^fcipqa. 


ftfcr urn h°<: ?f KRK° rt gj>R^V 


^ST^RqiRT ‘ trqiT ’ aT^TR d't ? qRRTgq'4l 3f5R 31l|. qR^ftT- 

Riq'fRT an^, ui&ftftTft, qRciqw, %f 5 RT^qra ^ cfinh^ qif^ an%. crt^t, 

qfqq j;»jat<T ^I’RRt ?rri 1 qqi ’ q^ eft ^Tefi | 
jqs rrcr: ^rpr qpqi<t ^fn g^anw oju^ 51131. 3 I 5 TT 
qiratci qreaTt^ aiqURei %Vt qtR eftqwreiRt s?i: p?eft %^r, siat 
‘ ^«ratei ’ ft xzm giquftt. ‘ ?ftRqt*fi ’rt q>ftT ‘ ^af ’ feqra 
ariftaftR. its^t qw^t nr%ftftf ft %iuftT 5 iftft>TRi feftfi ‘ ?ftiftqt?fi ’st Tftftts 
Uffq qot 5Iftft ®n|. SftR ‘ ftJSIftRftlRI ’ ft<3 ?-R5T ^ftRIft*, %33 55ITftftI% 
Rftlft k ftlRftT 5 TftqiRftT 3 K^ ft RtftTRTRT 'iftlft'tft, WWftlft, qjgJWre, 
^RleO'^ft WftqtftR ‘ 5ltft ’ ‘ ’ 4 Uft^^ftT9 ’ 4 ’ 

ftRTfft 5Rft SIIRlft ftft3 ft Tift. fti^Cl 'ilftt. ftST OTcIsft 

SRTaurr %tiTRT^t ?Rfei%ftlcT, ?ftlftq'r4t ft3ft: arftftftTft, afgqi ftaft 13%3T, st% 


tv. 3 ^jft?T 5 ftw. tv ‘ gftjftftj: ’ ftH ftitftft Rw. 

T $. ‘ ftfta ’ U 5 ^ftT. 

Tv». tfretfft^irg f^«T; %maRtfti ‘ RftrejtftT ’ nten utuifteft. 
T C. f^r«W. 



WwWt \\ 

^ q &3 intf. q^r *t« 5 t* $r% t w «tt^. q«r <qra «3 ^raT 5ra*tqfa 
sqrtqargarc *rc qsa *t^t. 

‘ ^Ris ’ * * * 5 R«M * ^ aif^re* : ‘ q^w mq: 

aqg q?r: ’ ( strtt, UK), ‘ 5q%qT gqqT ^ ^ qt£ 3*?t w* 
qff *n: ’ (strr, 55 UK), ‘ sqq : *qxf?aqtff qasrar q^w 
ft&fqcft : *rn 3T1355T sqg i$T-: »5<Jl1ft eqg q?I: ’ ( aTRUmf&qT, 5 *r %\ *), 
**tr, q^K, qreftq, ft§ ; q*itw=t w*r q*afaT, qq*Mt aprarogp sqa^^qr 
a'q'qta, ?qTq<$ q^>a(t srsrRt ^ ^frqT ft&q a^rc wsqft, <qi an , <qt 
mr «raft, cff d! wh, qqjftq-’w#T- 35^ nraisf!, aRT 3 q^« 

ant. aifq ‘ aifa^ta wmt^ «fxq qffifc ant ; ‘ 3qt *rf ai^t: 

^Iost an^eO^cft: ^ § ^q^of’ (^fa^os, \ %). araT atq ^'qifr 

awft&r qiq'qift qf^Tr aqi^ ?ri^t sroT«ft. ^^tcf«^ ^to 5 T qRa 
areat. q=qi ; q feqiiilr a ^ wnq^iq g&*q ar^n 3«q3 ntqsa*a. ‘ *qRqt*fra ’ 

' A ^ _ 

^55 ani*, ?a$=q a«t, nan a^sr, sq^) ^hqr, 

qitiTiqT ^Tar ?qi <qi iqai^ ^r ^iq, 5W ^ 

sfosi, 5 ft 3 RAqla 3 ^q aqi|a. aw^t wataT n^a q^sqqta 
qgqi<t ate, an^, ?qiaqt«ffa m\. a ^*5^55 qiqsj 

siar3 ^ a?ifa. qi^i ^ aqar Ct, ^ 5 it a^ q>qr aiftfga 

^i^qi, #a ats an^. 

U. ?qRql«fM^ aiqa^qr ‘ airaq; ’ ftqqq; a?i|. | ?*ir 3 «q;- 
3taT qf^qi^ ai€?m^ ‘ ’ qaa *?q^, q fqqqirr^ qs?ft an|, 

| qrqqtaT qaa ^3 : 

an ;■” aigN:n% : qqqeT^ : ajq^qR:^ 

R°: imaRT a^^ jjq;T qtlq : q;f% oj% ^^lf^q<3:i: aifqoft 

flTq^qra:^ aiq^T^ qRqsT™ 3qf^5«q:i: gq.ra qf^ qft*T^*»Rj|:^ w- 
ami% ^qfriq^: waim ^ q^ 3 t 351^55:1: ir?.raaf?fl^r 

^ 3 i 3 35^5^: 1: ^3 3 Wlf^^iq:|: smcfRT^ qRqai^ 3^- 

rvftp:|: m^ A aTI^fqi^q; m€\ aitg qa 53 3 TtoR^B:|: ^ 

^aios: 05 wr^: 5 ^ ^maioT ^^?f> oinl^ ^aftqi irat 


^o. thr q®. \\. qi? 5 f. q,?,. 3 tq q^T^t anm. \\. ffra. 

K*. qiqiqr. v\. * q^arq^ ’ qpjqi^t sum. 

qpta^ q*ftq *nfeft. 

3 TJq ^^oqi<f 3 *rnr. 


\c. wr. 




*. *T. 


«rtfT s arraq: sf&sjqfrft torch • I: qsqi&qfa*T- 

ftjgr: gqTfo Z\i% 3<fiT iqfftjp: 3n> t35ft <$ gfrsqfo* 0 ttftg : 

qq» » 5 «ifcr: qtgi<t qgqqtCt^ 3^ aigR : ngtsgqR s qrai^ 

^ 55 if% sngq: suq rrt ^ 55 tt% «ngq: *N s^iqfeh €\m u qqf«$ ^vrartt 
3 $ argfct: qT?t :** 5iS5§q : sra^RIRT RR s gsSgft qftt qitfjf : 

^ 7.55 •jqlfgJjR : suRfl^T gfreq>Y , 0 3 gt;: 

gg*T ?iWI qfeq :|: q^iq^qR- augq :| qRRR ^faqR : ^UTcO^T qjWTT 
'jqfftrgR : gfqtg qqqfi^'qi 332ft qgR : q>n%qi 3 ^.ar ^Iwsq: t 

toift aiq?qR : r;* : 5113*1$ gi*ff angg : qRfiqft-qft ?qR : ^ ®:tl©H 


? ?. ersR^i^ wa^r arq^q.q: «t< 2 i qftqrRT ^qWbqi qf|RT 

grota qR \v ii qTsft* qgq^WqT cftai qftfisqt gi^g. a giqsqi 
T%Rtgf ‘ fgsrc ’ q;^q ‘ *ftgq-gsr ’fq gti* ?Rt. qq* qRi s^tr sr^rrcr, 

* ifR^l ’sqqq;-^^^ ’ 3 T« ^TT 3 ;q qR JUI%q>R 9 TT 3 . 


RTi%q> qqq^r-qT 3^ qif^ sr^, ^Tqqi^ ^ 

3^3 q;tCr gvr g* ‘ ^33 qjf^f ^to; ^55 

m ‘ 3 nqq ; ’ ^qip ^v^qs a?: ‘ qgft ’ f^qi ‘ 3-^ qqR ; ’ § 
tnp m f^qr zi ‘ qqfcr ’ *%z<& ^r, Rip ^1 ‘ f^t 

qqm ; ’ qq - qi^T «Tiqq» qra Ji^T ^ ‘ srwr ’ 513? qiqRR. q»*f q^r ^ o 
f^qe ^rt, ‘ 3 ?q^qR ’ ^ qiq^T. ‘ ^mi^qi ’ qqaRqT qiiqt qil 
qq^ ^ 3 |t ‘ RRq ’ 5 isq qtq^T. ‘ qqijr^iRt 5 qqs ‘ =q^q=qifl * ^ 

‘ 3?Rq ’ qs|^. ‘ q'RiqqqiRT ’ ^q^R ‘ 31 Rq ’ HT®, qq ‘ qgfd, siq^qR ’ 

qi 1 > qi;[t. qiqfq ‘ ^iTc 4 %-qi ’ ^qs 3 iq ‘ qgR ’ m^fi. enm, s^rri qa 
fticft, Riqfq 5 isq qw^ ^rr, q^qqr qtq f^g^. 

jqq ^Mt, 3R q>Vi<qi r^t, qmRT qigiqqs, w q^n^t 

g)q i\€\, qiqT qiCfqj f%qn qi^T fqggt. sgq iqiRTqrt ^a, rr^t Rqqg 


qtasiqiiq qgq, qiqiqi 1 q^qit^ ftiR ; [ araiqi^q, gig q,, ^ 

1 S; 7R ^ qi5T- ] q^qit% qlq ftl«T, qjqRT q qfg^q gj. =qfg^qf^f 
q^qig ^rggi qg^qn, Rfqr %g Ci^. qt^qr q qfqR gi#q t^gg. gs^f gigt- 
qfqT RR qr^I*qRl ZHWA qi2?5 qff qiqiqf^ R% q.g qqj^g q& grs^. 

\°. qt^n fq^gr aig^gf g^rq qRtqi. \<\. qiqtqi: git; qg3 g55^. 
\\. qqiqr gig. u* qstort ggR ^a. 

}v. »iflg gqfat (sftstqftq, gm g, qq^y ^ «, qr. ). 

$si qtTTqq. 

\S. 'tRiqgq't (^aiquq, grn ^ u, qqfq 1 gr, qjg \* ). q^q^tqt 
s^tqiR r7«i^ %gr. ^ gqiqqrq^ ^Riq^. ^ g<tq;% g^. qj^gf g^. 
qq q<t^ qKt at^ ^gsqrg qi^gi gig^qr. gn wntflft Rfqi jr ^rqg. 





V\ 

3*TTT. 3^ qfa 5taT. iRf^f aft folSKTwRT ft&ST. jj^RI 3ffloifR fTTRI^t 3TRTT 

( SRTR ); qR3T3T ^qaiCr ftR ( HReft ) fftft, fcRT q*TOT ( RRq*T ) 

im. 5 %RT ?f«wl 55 I ‘ RfcMR ’ WR ( ‘ ’=?ft HTRT ) 

rhr gfiiRRT ^tai^Rsrm rt£I, wiqr 3?$ aiar qft, ‘ rtrr'M ’ 

’RHT JFTRW, ‘ e513reftq ’ 3RSR *fclTRT R! ^RRRtfiRTRT qRRRiRl^t 5HR 
qRcSt Rl£f. ‘ WRIRT ’RT RT^T ST^.at J|<q5T anfoq, qsTSRqft, R^5T, 
RPR!; RtRT ‘ TR^H ’ *Rl3 *^R 152 $ 3h|. ij$ »-fta?pq* it» 3TRT^R; RdR^T 

fr ?qr^ g$qi«R HR3 3 h|r. 4 ^aT=qftqiq ’ rrt R^r rn0, r>rh q^ qstCt 

RZRT JRT^5fr Rgiq'l. RH qqiHR. 5t«|f R1R3 3)13, R^T <RT foqioft $ RR& IRtRT 

qns^^f; q crrt fa^sr ql*fiR rtrst ftaT. 

gf ‘ sftq ’ sir qg). rrt am aq^3T qft, qq; q^q ^t q*fiq Rfo;*'* <rt 

?q^f 3T9Rt, ‘ arT^:?qT«qT ’ ^qai^qi qiqgR^qi Imri ‘ qiqqiq q 

fqqrq^ ’ qf^f ^q5 arre^R ari^i. cTtCt ft&r r^t. 

qTRRTqrsqi RqiRT f^5t®T qiq ^»qq ‘ RR ’ 5T^. RR g^RT RT^R 
3TT»qi?j RW.qqiRT ^RRIRT RtfRlRT sqT 4 igqT ’ fqqsqT, ^RT Ri^if 

‘ 1551%R ’ q^RT. qq ^ai=qfq^TRT 4 gRRT ’ qjqRtRT, ^RT q^^Rl^RT STR^qifeqTR 
gR^RT RTftR. 

‘rtrVrt rTt fq^qqt’ | vxi RifR ^raiRKRi^g qqq ro?r 

qjqon^ 3 tt|. qq: rt! R<tqq ^r ar%, ^sff ‘ v 4q^qqf^qr f^qf^qff qfq^q 

f\Z, 3qt=q R5R fcT3T f^RR. R.q> fjR5ft =qtq£q qfqiRST RST ^RT, 

tRT^ ftqstfl ?RRT 33T ‘ RTR^RT ’ =RWtq5^ 3TTwT, <RT^ R^RTR ^RS5!T 

RSfRi. <qr-qT itqqiqq %r ^ ^}q rtr; a?R<f qq; Rrr. rikrt t 

qj^lR R5|^. R«-^f eft RN5RT q^'jftRl tfOIIST, Ct ‘ RR® qif^« Rq gfsR 

arifor 3TT5T q;qr3[q ?RRi %R q;% RT3?5 ? ’ 

efiaRl^RTt RTRR RR5R1R, 1 qq;^ RiTR 3Tl|, R1RT g55R5T HR RT^t. 
eRTS^ %q® ^RTRtftsft RR^ aiRRl RI^R. 

q»qTa^T% ^313, WIRT 3TJTRR ij^T, gtl^R 3^TR ^313, g^RT RT^T 
‘ f%3^T ’ ( SURRI^RT VHRrI fqR 3T3?ft WRT 3^R ^RI3T 3TRRI; ROT 

qiqr q^t 3 iq^r ^|ir 4 rr ’ aqtR ^rtr argt; rt«t c ’ ** »?hrtr ). 

RT RTSiqfe RRtRT qq^tqt 3^TRI(% 5kft. t STTq^RT ftl^RRHfq^ qiRI^R 
l^RT^ ftet. ^ ‘ qqHTRqqiRii ’ ‘ l^|T3q3 ’ wf^t qffll^H Rt| 3T; fqtRT 

X'i. * PjftRRS,’ q?RI~RT, RIR q^T. RWH^rNI RITO 

sqm, rtriir rir, q^ zft srir, sr-s gqi<t, Rirrir 915ft w|. 

\c. 3 qqiRfTi«RT R 2 TF, 8 IHI 1 %SRRT ‘ «? 1 R RRR 5 R ’ «n|R. «tfl- 

ri^ri qqaiql ‘ rtrt ftqqqt anl. ’ feqqftqT h4 51 Ri<t. 



$. *n. ^ 



3# fora qifoT qqwNt qrotmir ffoisqt. 

q#% qrtf *rifo> amS q <qr 3% shirt, fojt ‘ qiqr ’ afaiRT. *ra 
qqwMt sfe *\<$\ ? <qfq! qT&tqT qRfti. ‘ qwTsfofr ’ *rrara 
H® Stfq, qfot ^ TO foRT. 

# SRRT qSfft Sit t ‘ ^THTRT fojai 3 T€a 1 qT ’ a# ‘ q^SRHiqra 

* 5 <»rara; ‘ qqTqqqTRT fo*# ’ ‘ vfo*«rra’#° ^cira. 

‘ 3 tafo, stafoRT qiz, ^$a ’ qRT 3&q sftaRftqiq qT#. 

*1*# sfoisqa 5? qre 3 )t| qft qnq, wzft ?[iqq fo. 

♦ 

qiqa* ‘ qqiqqqi ’«qr qqatqi g&q aigq ntqf? ‘ qnfofoqT fosfi ’ 
=qqwMf ‘ qsft ’ foft, st# f&f. £4 at ‘ tfto xw ’ #&. ‘ qqr ifoifo ’ 

q?T3vnq ^qig qft, ' sriafa 5 d>»5r ’ihiw «fNr? qa qss #q. 
‘ sirat* ’ #q1% qfq aftaRftqfa qi#. 


^aRftvit^Tg qzqt-qi ^g^m^qi ‘ fq^qt’ qz^i 

qa^ 3 T?nR, qi^eT ‘ qsqi^^T^qT ’ qiqfT 353 ^tw, Ct 3 ?t|. q»q 

‘ ^qRq't’ffs * 3 «znic 53 k^. f^qT ^cirt qtoRT qqf mv$\ 
PR^TsqT ‘ ?qRq>qT ’ crq;q an\q qRRii^iqiq ^t 3 ^qsi 5 \hr rtCt. 

«Rta, ^tssTqftqf^ sreqiRT ?eTi^, rri^i q^os, qqi^^i^f ^55, 
qqiqciqr^ ^55, qqongqq, ?>?, ff q^xqiq? 3 n|q. 

«?R qifew q»} qT q)&t STT^cT qJI RTClcf, I ‘ Rlf^ ’ 3 R g^T=l 

gq?RT qiz, 3 ?r ^TiR^iq 3 r| qTf qr^r 5 wif|q qi^T. 9Tf«qT^ sflsr 
%s$iq qs 3q%^, 1 qrc ’ aq^q sqq| qTi 8q qt^T aqq|, f efqqt ^ 
qT#. c T^sqq: ’fq ^qiqr qqq ‘ *iqqi*r ’ ^Trqt ^t ‘ q^TqqqT^ ’ \^zs stqq, 
t qT#cT qi#. wi^m, qjqq^^q; q gq*RT qqe, # c.qqqfqqgq qT®[qqi ftqigi 
q fqs# ^qq?qq^ 5 >n|q ^ qsq ht#. 


qftc5 g^T^^iitqqq ‘ TqqqqR-fq' rt sqq'rRT stts Rcfr qis 1 ) 3n|q qi=# 

qj'jqqT q t®. qqT qqr qiq-qT ^'lq;iqR # wziz k$, a^q i qqqq ^qq^ #^55. 
qi €^tq STgq qi^ q qqt% q^q, «5>qfqi 3q<j!5sj ^TRTigqqq, 

qCR qqg qqoi qiqq qf#. >?qt qqq m qfr qfTgmq qqfdte stqtq'i g?qr 
q>qT ?qqqT q^ qRTsq qfrqsqT, ;qiqT q^qqiq ^ ?g 3 n|. q%=q qqiqi 
5qT qltfq anqoSRT, qqT Cr^q qqjqf ‘ l%l%q » q;^q iqRT aqi|cT. aqrat 
qqrqi a?4 srot qsrq qr#. 


T*uqqt#q qqqiRT q.i# rnet:—‘ ^qir, sirurm, ^qw, 
}v siaiqRqiq't giq^O ^rr. 

vo. | ^55 5 ^aiqitqi% ^rtqqqiT aqi^q. \ qqsfiRftq #^. qr#^ ht^rt 
qRqr^ 5 Ttqq ^ siqqt, qjqt ^\z rt^, qnqqql $qq # 3 . 







artitafl 9 ftaauff ‘ «fraa*R ’ i$, htf <ai^ «rwqi««n atq% 

%% m STH^T, <aia*q cff <ft Jrit *tf 3TT^ *JRT 3T?T5r itoWRST *1$. 
qrorf. ssr^a ?rt=sfT qa5 faftrg ata^ aiq^qra, aq^ <5Rq ala°qT- 

*itit 3TTf. arrf^arRT qtt ‘ gan^ar, aaifiYa, ftaiftfa,’ asff ?t q«*ft, *trt 
ftqR km qif|^. 'ST§T foaq'f 3 *a* feff 3 q|, | i*T< 31 %<*lT€ ‘ «Tt», 
3?r3is a ^aq ’ 3T?jf mtf *taia. qa^f raqaaf asCf’aT aiai^ar, aao5i«n, fafl[- 
ft-qT qiqRT f^ft 3^3, ar^ sirt wl. ateqqT^, f&^qr^t, 

aaqiaqt, ?aqfa fqTjfr^ qt?t star ?qf=TT 3?ta RR°qiYt arc a^q 3TT^, 

ai^ft qtq atifr feqaoff arq^it*. qiaaiS, qqqflqiS, 3ftai3, ?<aif^ asaHf 
aft 3?T5ojq aaTa. aiaT% qq® q<t, arc, wbr, qR, <qfa>feqa, %ftqa, 
az, ffiqrc, a$3, sriai aqta q3 *T?qRT mi, aia^r, ara- 

q^iq 3 Tq<qR 1 qi z ’ q)q qfqre ^Ta aq tqi^ sftq, aiqft, 

( sir qiai, wRfr sir^Hi qi^, qVi vai), qiqRtd^ yt^qq $iz 
(ftrq^?qT qqT^iqT jqsiq), q*ww qqqi^ smqr qtft ®n^a, ^ifltsqqi * 
gr^r qq'q^T q?qT3uqq siraia, qais q^-qT ^tqqq q>faT?5T ^tt^, q<t ^qi 
^qrrs qiqr^qi qiinRi fqqr^T sn^, ^qal^, q^TtTRMr, a~ti q^q^qi fq^raT 
3 ?iija, 3 rgqi ^i^qi^q ^ 3>3 fqicft 1 qt? ’ ‘ q^Rqi^T ’ q^eft ntqi^qT 

^1<JTcqT 3Hf, qqr% ^T^a, qFi<qT vqta^ =qt^t^ qq qn*, 

^TOIRt f^qjioff ^fiqr^ qq anfc, ?m, *<(l™ qt-qi q^ k\% STT^qT, 3^3 
qis, qFin=qT qq£ qT^a; %q, ate aHt T f°i3t fq^R,^ aaf, Srff 
3if^a; ^5To3 qr^iq q»qq <qr siar q^ftq m'i iqa^, qass qt?$ 5fa?q 

3 Ri, sqm^q ^mrt quff q§S, gqfiqm q qYt g^Ri^ (qfqfqr 
qiq), g^arq q?^^ ( q^q^ qatl q«f ), qiqqqnq^ ( »?>qq q^tq 
q^), ^ssqfq ( ), qra^-fcjre, q; 53 i 3 < ^qqT q^s? q*fr ?5 

^qic3iq qtq^qq, qgfqqiqT qq, ^5Jigqi% q?iqaf, 

(qqtY %r ), fqqTsreqiY qtJ'qi^Tai q^i 5 T, ai^, 3 ?q^t- 

qiaiaT q^T; q;qqTq ‘ qiqifqaO ’ aia, q;qj qi^^T qm, qia^^iq; ®15 it 
3rq^ qqjR^qT ‘ ^t ’ qi YYia sn|a. qq qi qq ai^r { ’ qz- 

qtqfi aq^ qn^a, I gqq aRq fqa^q aT?ia qTCi. qi^T qiqiqT atq qiqiq 
qraaia, qq qrfr m I ai?:q faiRa aq^ RTT^^r. Sx^ai, fqqaatq, 3T^t, 3T?u 
qqiRq! qtq Tariff a?^ qqjaia. qq qzqtqqm 3ia?-«siea- 

«qi% qpqral ^qr qtqtqf qtq gosdiR, €ta ^qiqqia qif^^a. ^qig5 qT qiqtaT 

qq>TaT qRoqr^ qqq atq qTzat qiaat srqaa fta ant. qq aiaRqq^f 

q^i^T aaR ^rt, aft aqqT aqata atssraff^T# 3\aiaq ?t°aTa qn^a^sR 

5 tf®, a f ; at qWtf^q> %ata q^tq qi?5q sara | qqaaT^ qaa ai^,3ii^. 

a^ a ?aR?ft at«ar a^ta arfo qCiq q®q atqaata. f^taq (a?T 
«qqt^), qWt, aa^ft; qt^qi^ ai^r (^=a qra^iq^ q^t), aaaT% <3$ (fttffa 



am* qtanwtq (ton), nmm, s*qnft (nttf), ri^t (*Ka 

qpqi^ 4tCr), qRqai (qiqiau), gq^RT (gqn), q*nt, SRqnw (q^qiaiTRT 

qWt*qT qR 913), 9q5RT (q«tt), qTo5I<9T ($7^), q'teft, 3qft (m^r), 
aftqtf, qftgtaT, %$ (97), aRR, qllf&9n, «t?RT, ts, fqfR, 99^; *R, 

999 , #ft, t^Rqtqtt, ?|Rft, qRqtfdte %<t, 3^1; ^RFior, dztn% 

3T9R, 3TRR; qtqRr (qift 9T9 tiqiSqT 31% 3g°qi3 *9R), qTfaq'tf; 9#9 9^t, 

97, qm<F, 3 TrT|, <S$il } £q>, 9R$iat, 95|T7T, Sqnft, aftfcS, 9T9, 

qififtfr, giR; qi7, qrq=qT, fqfR, *qtfi (iqitfRqT 9>i3Rft annr); ywlV, 
qi«ft, qi<ft, 9& ; ^ttt, %rft (s? anssqT gaqqrercqn vim), I%|t?t 

( 3R9T5qT«qT qfrft qi#T qi|* qgwn^ 9RTT ); tlt^T, anafeqiT, 9999, fT7- 
l€\, ^tqqtrr^TJ ?RT1^ TSRqsirattfte 3T%?B ^ %9T9. RT RT 5IS3[f*qT 5qqWl 

f%f«(f9 %$i qq qj|9 sr5t Ifr ^r ant. «qq ?5Tq9RT qstft 

tat i^t qq^qT i)z 3R9R t j^ujh ^r qqidt^ rt jer^r 3qqRTq»i 

355qTRq; 3RR ant. 

t v. qsiCi ntq t 

nm^c: wun (^urzqs), nsm (qnw), qsifct (^iTta). 

q-?Tg : 3Te3513^ ( crfe^f^ ), %qqR ( ), at^IR, *TfT79R, 

•<q rq, qiqTr, q^R:, f?RT55T, 39^r, t^aqRT, %5^9T, 

fcia^r, am-RqRT. 

^ : qraat, qjqiet, *R*ltq, f%qiST, qRRT, =91^, 9RS5TT. 
: 9i%q5, ^q^r, qfafo, art^^, sn^tq, g%'»iT, 

R7.TS, qf^r, ^93^, feq. 

3T^n^nn<[: qtfRqiq, it^ram, qstqqnt^, $ 3 * 71 % ^tqi, 

ttnqft, tq, m9R, qRifT, qqi%, zinal, qiq<a<t, 
fqqanfq, f^' : qVf, toft, 4tq;(t, tsiqy. 

altinRK • 3«q^, q^, q?9^5, qnwaw, qm^T, 

qmifqat, 919131 :, 539 qu, q^9tq. 

: tt¥, qisft (t?ia), Rq, qizqqT, U9qir, ary't, ftirai, qi^Tt, tqaRT. 

%$i : qrazor, vRqq (9rstq), SRTq^ft ( s:r?t ), nra^ (9T|i), 

qqT^w, qrtqa, arr^tq, ^igqgqq, qa^qw. 
ftqqr^t 9qkt qift^, 9 s it ?T9 3 tt?r% mm ant. iqR- 

q}*ft9 qtqRi qqirtt mftclt ant, tqqi ait 55Tq9i9r ^tqRi 9Vt ^«T9 tt 
mm ant, ^ q^Risi^qr qi^ta nqtai^qi ^tt rt q>*fteT qjiq% wt an|, 
??qift 9tsft aR 9 i RqqR qrqqitqj qj^qi, 9 ^ 9T% qin ?t# art tff qntq. 



V 


5 ir. ft. JTflV 


\ . STgRT T*RSTTg, 5TI^t ^?fMcT, qfTq&’qRT^q 3TTT ftiStq* ftqSR 
ft*R \\*\ ^ sraiqii^f f%Bi ott%. t%*<rtrt qfqqqqrafT gqs; 
*5<gq qRjiqg m& qgqqR q*anqRft gR^q qt*qT qiqrqT 3 &r tg"t. ^ 

foeRW qiRfr^T 3tRT, qT3>ft f^^Rrl^T qi?T, qRRRT, qft^TRT *. 

qiwft tttt; stsr rt g4 qRRft qq stirt arrtg. ^qqrfg q g<g^ ft^qpR 
aTfqq ^nt^q q?R aigg ; rt q^TRt# wt angt qift. 

V. ftiSRRRT arTJITO qftqq# *aft TO# 3T$q RT RRqtg*T anTO^R 

qj^g q qg* qgTqqsrg 3 trt. ^qq-qT *i€\ rtrt gRTRT go5 ^Tgi. 


RT Isfr 3T'q«RRR Rift q;^q 3TRT, RT qsft I?qi ?. g. 

\%m anq-qr ?q<Rtg qe^gr. qgg arggfqr arrester four si ter gqar srarq- 

qSRT g3[RgrC 3*TR3T aj^T q at foeRTRT qR ifqp gqTfqe ffRT, a# RS<# 

T^q^; qjRor qT reqn'qRT qqreiT qqstqq «st#?»r hM argg qqqq ^g rt^t 
qiq^ qs^oqr# qiRT q 3^?qi^ angt qq qj^qra siri br^. gRi qi^ qqTtft 
irq^q qf^R^qc? q^lqgt. 


\. *RT3qbqT fT^^rgfq qgrrqg# qfq qtq qgq nrqg an^. 

(3?) ^ fu^^r gt, (q) raquqNqr qqTJfi% ^qiq m rt qtq qi^ 
«T^5qT cfrq g^f^5 ■sqT gsiRT gq^ftsr aqgt g^qraqr ^Rsq an^. 

sfaqiRrRT qfe'qqiiR J^T^RT qT^tg ?T %f 5 T RI^ JRiaqtqigq #qRT q 
^T qf|q arrqRT giRtg ^q®T. qT qqafg qgnqq^T a^rq^ oft toir ht^T. 
qqT^r^t qf^ qlft qTSJ |R%q ^nq^t ^ qqq {^f|fra gq ^qRig an^r 
ar^ft an^qrfqqT ant. qq^ fi fo?5T gf|T q^TRiq! f^qRT. q^ qtq g^Ht 
l^rqrg qqqqqqtq«T anaq gqqsq ?tro?t qrff. 


V. qgmgrq? sqqgrqT qqT^i ?qrqqi eft sr'fina^qrqRqT 
qqrqg^ ftq. ^sffqigq qT qsm qq: qrfftq; ?qR ’s^ifr q^R rh u# srrt. 
qT g^qTnqr^Rft ^rgqR^r^ qifteft qT &gtg qtsqqtg t°qrt ^tt%. 


<*>. qgTqq^TqtR qqtTRRqg ^qt^qR q^iRT^t ansqft qTt«, qqraqr^, 
<nqqt, gqR?^, qfaq«jft, srqfr antef. rMt qq?Rtg sre&sft ^rtritot^ 
aRq^r qqq «nqRT qnpqtg ant. ^ arntt qq»^ qq>® ^qq qgqquftq 



5lf. ftf. 



mrca marcT qr^qta m3 ; aret. tftqR gasarcrctfrRT wq^ft fafaa 
?%iqrc mrmt tft mft— ? smft krcrsft qte amtftm mm<*rc vm a 
rct# am 3 t% fftmR TOrauRi^i qq %ar. ^ vtctjMt njf *mqa qmqqrsfr 

IT TqaTC ftfaa tUi^m f^Hirntfa f%T?Jy 5 J 13 %t, &Urcq!t ii 5 wat qT cfia 

mqt% gaarcia^t f%m q^a^T ttut 5Stai5ta ar^ti mm3 faafoft. 
% ^qiafdta faafrqiimfkW aqiJfrsft »f 3 qsfoft. v sqqtft 3 t 

s*rc a^ta 3a8. k qasma akiqg ffiaa qtft sqqtfNT aia»qTqfa fa^t 
jraiqasrc* HiagtqaT q$t. $ srcqaTar ^r, msq ^qi^fafa^ q^fa m^a 
t%£i. a*a gt qa mCia— 


3 . * 

«ft 

/ kt mfam- \ 

I fcig ^q qift mst- \ 51% \\l\ VIR, flR g|| VS 

5 *cfcq towS 5 i 

\ aaq / ?. 5 . l\%\ m^. ?o. 

\ ftamt / 

\_,/ 

qfia ^imifiq^ ^i% R \ arc arc gqgT< arc Rtfr ajqig\ gftq 

^arcaa «ft a^iaa saq^ qT^ft 

amsft ar- 
i*a f%i aim sft 
m$s qiaar %m- 
qa: gaifeq; aft- 
qqr ^q- 
vm tft— f%^ 



srarcirc qi# qamrc ^ ^ gq^t atsra ^t|a $rqgt rc^t% 

gqrrct %3rc rcnfr% g^rc aif% atgfaft i arq^ fata rci«ft#rc 
fqp^ %t—rcnfrc <j%f atm argicmi: a f frcT rcrsqft ?m*ftqft 


sqq qiR qiaaT atm gpt «r JTaiqn^) ?mqm 
qmqt ar% rcufl^ ftrtt ada qiaat rciatit mqma mm qrca aia^m %^t 
mi% a«%t %5si armrcqm qurc^ mqqr qqam 5im ^tm^a qirc q:T5qr- 

qraat m^rc a%%t >* rcait^qft q aaift ft^m grw ir f%ai 


ma m^i & aarc mat g|«fr ftra q^rcqrc farcq t%att hM% 
m%%t ^mrta g|^t t%q mmft srcat #ta mf%af rcrc(t 





qrctqfeg qqR qT wm% qrcsR jt^bt %«t ^ 

*T& BTIW 3TT<T^ 35flT^ qq^qRqT fiqRT g*fR f^T 3T^ 3TT9T 3TT*fW k&t 

arTftr q q*qRRT qi4mn am% rt*tR qqq fs^r %jbmi% amor 

WT*frsft gqtftRft *TT^qq ^q**rR q^q*T srat $<*rsqrtfr qarraftst 

q IW-ft qqT*ft *T% RUftqfr =qRTq% RUfrq^T =qi®qr^ q «j£ jqq'rq qqq<q>% =qT% 
®i% «n*wrc qqq sn% *i«ftq fqfcg %% £t *rr anqta su<R qqftg qqq* 

<j^t 3®iq ^qrfqfa qR?ftq 311 % 3tt?t iwTsqitfr rtjJt gi^rqu qfq $qr qqq 

§qR RRqtq £r 3T% 31 mR RUftq^t %55TgqTtfr RUfiq R5R q^qtqqM 3*([R 

q'5mq*% ^ *ftqq<JTRfT snqar^gTT^T ^rt ar% g»fT q gq% 

gqqtq qqq*q^ tfrefaq wq^T^t ggif^qTr ^rqR qi^T qiqvrm sq qRq<q 
qtfq 3ti% <j^r ^r qqq %% qqqq*n% §q stt% q qgrq ^i-qt qf^ RRq 
3?%3 qqqqnr qq 3 tt% 3irfq g»qqq 3re$r s qqq=q 3*fR qqq fqss; ant «%% 
*qR?% q?ft qqrqtq f^r^t ?T3q 3T% q^qR ^3R qiqn^iq %«st 

TTR =qR% qq’-fi qq? qifr sfiqft rri% qqft qraq qR^ »4qftq 
Ht^qorrqt gqifoqft ^q^qRqr ?TqRT gn% qqrra ^'ift Rprft% 

q£r gq% q?irq | gqTfe^t q rt^ q r^rt qtfTRT=^r qrqq 

3?% gf^ fts^qw <jqr 3®rq qqqq^ qqnqrq RRqtq 5 tt% ^qrrft% 
qr3q[=q7 3miT<j*fr ^qwf f^q g^qqq srq% sttrr f^q?r 


[ qq%r% j 

( qrq^ ) 


\S. q^qi SRq^ff^T ^rgRi^q ^T, SRqifc q 4 f^ WZ 

5Tt^f qr*ft qkqqfq qrf^cft ^r arq^q an|. 

qf^Tqqtq qfqfqqT «qtqq^ «?ff q gqiRRqq qWi fRqt. 
qq^qrfr qf%q q^qr% an^q! =qtqqi qRqt. qfqfq^ff qqnjq'jqi 

3Fqq*qRra gqiftr? ^ are%. qqqT% q^q ari^t £$, rt qrf! 
qrq?ff qiqqR. 

rr3r qfttfaq ^Rq ftqt ; rt qfqtfqfqtff qT^^qT qtR qqftj<»n 
CtqR. rt qsft f?RT^ q q^Nitt qR<<ftq%q* arqqTq. 

qt^TfJi^qT gwq^t 5*qqTqT^t q^jct 'jqRR 3 tt%. 
fqg<t qlf^t^RT 3«wR4f <fqqTo5T nqn%q ^nq. 


f 


i. ^ qq<tq qpqq qqSNt $ q«a qsfeflf awr» wij^q «n|. 



*rt. fir. 



*i%Tfwra stsftai mss snt; 5 tf&$i<ag aisw £rat. ftsft sr* sraa. 
g* <ftffifoa q«qr mi 3gT gsfl ^ara. 


ag^iata ftagiggriMa g?T figa 3<w ftcit. =T^r4V *T ggjftRT fgggff 

»Rgsft ^cira. ^ ^ToSiqi^ 3TRqr ^T55cf «TT%. ^ gqlql 

TST qaft ga ; q?T 3TT3t at «I3T 3Tl|. T^Ta aziafatf! f|s«fta. 

<qja 3 a^t <3 RqJT jpqMTcjg gTSRa a«qT% ^ HtSt ^cT. 

gafrar gga afgqra 3Tr<gq a^fta «t4'j[ q^gta ^at. ga^i^gT qreafi^ Tgqqgq; 
gre^ai aisan^g 


■v?«i^ ar^^^Ri^qT qjqftq^a, gqfarc ^ata. 


qqTiqig £w?qq, Sta^^T, 1*u gta qss, g^m gtgqf q ^?T 1^^153 
£tat. aqqs3a«nq»tca ; qT ggg g>-ft atgqqft qtafil faa; i)i\ ; gomCRT Sfisr 
sqt^ ^q aMf gmqTqqRT srsft q^fct stt|. 


awgttfte aiaata artagg gtg qwi aigra^gT anta : k fag^restg 
q*qu, ^ qtq^i. qf^qT qi'-fe q^tr 3 qra, iffqss 

qR^, SRiTgqTT^ift qq>, iRT^Tgqira^t tr^ j qq; n 

fmfHi tr-T-qre qgr K^e q^fa iftat. q^T ^ qr^at 

Riqr ^a. ?ri|«qT qaaMiss ^a-qi q^q^gS qjRiqgi £r?na. d> qa;f%— 
q^qrqgr, q^T, agaat% aqq qrar, 5 ahatqr% sm? qfg, qiar, 

aqrgrepRTqr% qu ^it, ggqfaqT% afcj^q ai^r qig, tta, aifiii gqn%^ 
*r fgri^qiT qtgT f^rar atag, <?fT %g ^i^g, gggta ^gg—$ q^fo 
qraaia. 


gam gi| R a ftrgag;gwg qragqr ^tat. 

gt^ss arsrf^gr a^gmftat gialaT gtfos g«?g gar it^ ; ^a=gr figat 

g^t t^r 

a^rat^ag glaV. ggqsf^ gf^ 53 mgsg; ara^. ia^T <a 3 # 3 T, 
a^r gqs fra =gR gtS ggqft igrqig si&ft sn|. 

6 , agi^-qT ^tgarat sgg^ar ^aq^ q;ar ^gsqKr 5 
qaiggg aaite— 

%. \ 

>f\ gaaiggiift 

aT%«F 

a% f^gaf, an!. g|| <v 

g. a. U'*'* ftt. U 


wfia ’-flf Kmnfi&gr v fiaa ara ag@^ aM^r 4 gja 



VWffl 



«ftq§«ig<!ra «?r ?rt f%g ?ygqft *mfY RgTaft rt$r fora «ft gil ftfc 

ncnqiTsr ^ 3 tt$t %afi titfr at fopftqg qra [ fg& ] I 

qr^ %fr—’SIT TOT? g aTRTRT ^ RRgr $RRT RRTgiR 
foRT g fofo* qft ^T5T«ft Rl^NR TOTR gToft RR<* qjyfoft 3TT| R*? 

— mi Rgerpfr r>£r ant <gra fair RTRjft 3 «rt R*#5t 

afTR TR^ RTRrft ^cf ai!R 3Rg 3TT& 3 Tt£ 

fM^5 gft ^tCi wt?^ R^R RtCt at rt£r qfi^ rauM R^R fo& 

3TT^ ^RRRTotar 3fR Riftg 5IT0t gnw# jfotqcft RR? qiRfoft ajTfcR 

^ *g r$r r gn?t mi rrst *gpfi«RT qfogrg aritg <Rrg *?frt ^hrt^ 
qjfig and* gsr 5 * 

rrtrt«rt ?5Rig aftfofif rt^*s, tot& *tg. grt^r ntaiRpEft 
5 qg*RT 551^ saqgT^t R¥ig* ag; arai^g gigS. 3 ttrtr ^r^T $t?rg, ftiRT 
^gpft q^fg wz *p(t. shr?*^ 5^1 qg q^T. anR^ *qs RRagr an| «St 
^q?T% um^ qg arf^jgg g qf^iR^T^, 

?T5?t% etocT. Rg^qRiqT^'r qK<g ^ f^gRtgV g^f5RT rt ?tg if}^t gqtgg 

argigRT^RTg ! 



arfo* 

5 r% t ?«* % 3 jgf, $>e g| I K 
X. *. K^% U 


?gftg «ft ^Taqw^ H f%wr*ft RR »rg g|3 afgq?T r? 

rtr\ $rgtqf^TOR *rt f%g ugqfcT RMt Rqraft 
T%«T RT^q> f^Rg ^—qTtft arigT In?)- ^| sftqTtft 
qgqgR arg^ rrt^ an| ^tgq ^3 


f^ll RRTaft RTt* 

arTRpq k qig 


1^11 ft^RRTRVR 
3TTRI^ Y mK 


3^i^iq> RTR 

an RPR 1 


9TTRTfR ?TfT RTR ^TR3t a^^j- Ir^RTR R?*f 3TTR1?^ f?R^TOT^ ^1 

agr^t grthr afR<t ^ grerir ^g arpfps q*^r ^ qr=g ang q»^t 
Rig ar<g ^ Ir^rtrrz rtrt 3ttrt?^ ^ Rpftg arr^ RqTafT 
RT^q» rtr>^ qrg anRi^ anl^ft ^ aisrq r^t\ gpft rir RTajR 

gpitg ang r fgg^t ft ^ RT^T<T at f^g^t «BR at®r 

^ rtrt^ g s^qtiR ^ anRP^ ^ prog ^ an% ^rt3t 

3R=gr fgqng^r arRi^ gr^t ar^cft a»^t ?gtg rr gpggR g<t §*^t anoit 


g. ggnftg Rqr 1 ^, rr^^rr Rrsqngft ?gq gt% R^g^g, 

ql.R.-x 


sir. ft. 


^gqfcfr Mr MT—jfTtqql arg^fT gTqT^t ?T? rqgqrs ggiggis qgq •nrO 
gq*gT gqgtTgfrq ftg^T 3T9cft gq% g# qrqT qf# Mft anqi^gr^® st^T 
«Tmft *Tf|«$t 3 tt| €\ ftq<tfgR #;g agre qMt ^ gifiTgqr srft itftsifV qi^T 
<gHT fi$g t%gg qWe^T ggrgqrg n*g qitfT g Mr—qrtft g*?re ggiT&q 
\k gftft aqr* g*£r Mi# srgr q# g Mr—% srggl atq ft*t ant^T gTqigq 
Mft sftMf gqq # qiq q^TH ^gR^fft q q g>q g## sTgiq qftflg ^T^t 
&<g;r ssqR qrciq are' 

linger arsr^g \%R° % gums qrgqq gg srn?. q«rt qsrqg, ggggr 

gmX sm n^rqt^r qtqgrMr sqgRJT q^qratq%, gMt^T swsrtg-r ira q^?t. 

^o. g^qm^r^jq qgMf qRsqr ^qMNT ftsr fqwrq fttfr, gft 
gT<# g* rgq arT#. ^qggqfct qrqRTqrsgT Riiggqq ?ugq#. ^Rwqq 
3uq*ft grgq^q gqTg^ qtsr qqiq ^rqqqiqi an|. 

^Tq^drg(tq q^giqi m 1 3 Tiqiqq ’ ft q^Tqqrt'qT 
sr^qr qq fgqq qT<t “ ^qnft^ gg^ qqgiqR q^ra. Mr# aRqqT^q gr?q 
q^qr qqmg qfg fgffr, qi^T, «t^r, st^t, qqq( q? )#g q«R 

g# erw-q^ gq# q^g qRTqgfw qr^g hiMt MrfgqqRmqgT 

qRtfTtf, ” qT qqqrqt qqT qqqr^ra m%R rqq, rt. q#^, Mr. qrq qtifr *( 
qr«rM>^ qt^f MMrqqiMr Rin ^gqr qr^. qfra qMrwqtqqr qtrfr'q qg^ 
qrg qgfcr^TTqq ?g^qrqT srgq, Ml qg* qiMtq^ Mq# q^r aqq^qr^ snMrr 

9TT^. Ml. ^rq gfq qg Mri Tq?TS arrl. ^ ^qerra, “ I think that the statement 

under reference is not an empty boast on the part of the Amatya. It 
reflects a happy combination of wishful thinking and the currents of 
thought prevailing at that time. ^ $\ a ^ qf^T c Tt ( I^ 3?Wo5 

qq, ar^q qf^gr^ arq^r^, gf gq arTfra- 

MT 5 iqR 

?r% U ^ * fgqq, arrfqq gi | Y 

?. q. ?vsoo 3 TTqgT. 

qr^Rrq gftMT—iTqqfci ^qrH# %#r fqq% g$r^ %#M 1 ^gq qqrMt qR^ 
f ?giqgK q qRfq fgqg MT—gqrq ggrqqs «gMr fggfct gi i qgr g aiT^q 


V %. qr. M. qrgrqrMt fgq gt% qq^tafTq gq^g^g. gqqqR arifg fefitgT. 
v. Mtqr qqiqg qg, nv^ Mt qrgm, ?. io q^r. 

'a, qr. %. M. q.-qRcfrg tfcTsrs qRqg-^ra Mq, 12 w q^T. 



Vi 

ant a $ 3 * 51 % g&na all ® u sroif^ksqftia wnffait 
a iaritea ari 

ant pan *ft®aT aaaiaif intft ntfiiTaraa'S ^aa am sft gm 
nagan a ateiafr sms aw; § ama 3T am ainte1 mfr aa% arafasft am aaa u 
r \» ^ftmm* farntfr u v smrMNrsf q^ar atar strt afn ?attf3 arrowri 
aamrmi anggra sm a m^am m^ta? a msmnten a aaarjan 
a matear^fm ntarfM a ma® a *<arft* gat msmi Tamnamtof^te 
anram inn3n am qgsm *ri msm a>a &aT3 3T<gn iagftff taSttft fatsmm- 
vz *fr%a a ftsqtjqz <jaa; tfr at*ai *fte mfcn ataat %z atma 

fiarn fa^aftaa tna s^na stem na mrnfi3 a^nm ^afta* 

»S^a araam 3t3rcm anf«te <am am tetjurma m3 sm 15 y amfast- 
aa am 15 ^ iia mu ai iia <a=a aCia ^mnir 3 rf ant snftaT a??a 

firsT ^3°il ai% ateatef 3i(t 3 ttst3t mi% sJT3if^3;T a^amT a 

zianmaiaT aa^aR ^a^fi ^amT am amtsTr ar? f^Rcfr aiaj^ 
art a^raaT^ aa^r v fa sia 

am araA m^ra; atai amW mCr r\%\\ ar^a aTtafmmtela mfr 
Rif^aqT <aia maq; qam aram air ai a pi aiiai a a^a trs 
taiaaia a raaaat laam ^ia iaraf faaa a aram mam m3 ^a 
mia i ia;a m3 stf^ miaT amaar ai^raia aiat ^a sm 

am faa^t m—am3 ait faaaKaa^a ^a am SR fa^3 gm aaa 
at? a atet^fr ars at am ^auftet a qiai'r am aaa ara^ 5tCr ? 
a =ar^ ? aa; a amaa ? aat a 3rit ? au a^a aai «aR '*fte g 
^«ai araaR’amt am afii aaai §a fta 

aiTT faaa ^asim am^am a 3tatTa ^laa aa® gm mm aai \«<> 
aati ftais sta>a afai am aaa 15 amaifl 15 y staTfa^a^ 

aaa maa ^tst^ taiaiT aigrai^ an ai^ift ata^ft ia^t arzoftaTfiar 
srmftaT arafasr 3?| i3an aait §a sri 

am tftear na^rarm ama waRT m^az a «?r?v3 am atet^fr ma 
arama<t araTai m| aant §m sta a3^ 

l / ^ 

$0 aiaRm / 

attfita^aiaa* iai% 
amt: imte maat 

V_ / 

\, atciai«n amH arnfagat 5501a sia fti^r aiaisT «?t%. amar«n <^«iaa 
frq ftt«T. a* «aa ^astcfta. 



gf. ft. smmx 



X X . ftwsffan >g<gq<R a?Rq$tqRqT *qtfHI 3 q*R q<i<ft tf*qw 
tfrteaS, oTT^r faqR^ J&RfltqT VRiamqi aqRvft ‘ HT^TT, WTqR ’ ^T *fa 
55RT55T. VfPT?ft qRqi^qi qm^T 3T3TOT^ *RT^ ‘ SfTcTSFR ’ 

JR$ 5SRT&. vftlT^ft qrRqTqq VRl^IRff *f =q5T^ qfaT q^t$R& } ^ *RI^ 
5$t| gj’gq <qfrft vpnsfHt aft srra^ofl %<ft, fq^f ?qs IVq^q* *5^ ^ 
aqR$tg VltS5 ^12$. qlcl qqRqtjft t?f5W ^T^T^t WT 3^R5^1% 

WB^T 3T65qi^ IRRfl^SST^T qqrqT ^5^ 355H5f ?RT q 3RR 

aqmTqqMte ^sr vim gpr o,f^s[if%^, aqqfiijq qq at. n*f ^qra mTOTitfr 

“ wishful thinking ” amsqTq^a qqrq 3qq iT^T. 

X^. gcnw^T vfcTT^r% =^<jff fag? araifcsqf'qt qiqN qRTqqq^t 

fnsqm €ta vRT^tnffasqT aqmfaft^ «riVir gsqtqr q i%qtqT tfta 

qsq$ STJT 55 . ann% 3 t«fc 3 gqft gqist qq a^j? qrt£f ^ ^ ?qI ^ss^n^rq 

anlcr. 5ii|, flqmRmt, qmvfi ^RRaq^ a^mm, teif, 

ciRmit, ?. ^q T T# q^ arrat ^T^ii^t qi^ 3^ ^ 

an|k. 

X \. gsi^fr artvR q ^mreRq qi^ Iwr q>t SRvf stt& ^ 
q5i«qf^f q;^r vRT^jr^q’ anwR g?^q anm^ra qrf arts^q q^T, ft o;q> 
vRi 3 qt«qi ffcRreMte fqqra fqqq jft^st arr|. ^ra^reqrrv ^RCt q^t^ qsvfT 
aif^q; ^rq ^rm. qi l%qi^: q><qtvTT rrt^t vnqt ffc(5WWRf 

frqR qivmr vrqTvft fRtsvressr^ft 3qi?q i;qm—uqs wa’qn^ 
^qrftifr arm q^Risr^r g^ irmT ilciT. %% m^r. ^ ^ 

qiij^laflr artamta f^aiq^ vq^ qRq aq^qf 35sqqq ra^qi^q Rqqit 
H#, aq^ qqrqqq CTS — 

%. ^ 

eft 


qgqT 

qaiTqf^, 

?. s. WX q-^t 

eftmr mfRqq qRP-ft— qi|qr% ^qgt— 

^ ^ qqi^ft qm^ iqiaqiq q *u%h % e?r gn vfc qqrqn^ 
mqtTqm stt s—vti| im qq ^q|qq«{q ^q«i% q^rq 

gq;re qqq qft «rft %i q q^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

qn ftqqifr | €tq qrq qre aqnftqrefn* gwqrft g^qT^q q^rqtf^ 

*Tqt3i qiqr arm> qi?ft %ft€ qqtqsi gq>rq4tqr ^qq «ft^ 



sraNTOsft Wfpft 


gRa 3TRT RRT 5 TOTr 4 >-fR^ £tat «n| ^ «?TO^T 

gSflsft 3TTH> afift aTT«ncT a^ta^R qj33>a qR aRT ^R «noif^55T «Tl| 

aqqi^t a^Ta %c?| aTfTSR feqif ^3PT *IWT5r ARWR ^>RcTTcT aRT faaTC ST^a 
JflSTift 3313ft 3Tm} qTS qTZ3a ^RT aiaTa Q^T^jfRT aaT^T a ®T*t 
^ ^raa 3TT^ ^ %a tfRs qi?t 3R% awRRta aaTfetfT 
^3lg atTaSR 3$a ^TM «fR#T3 UT5f g*%a aT^t 5t& 9RT*t WT# 
5fT^m«t 3Tl|a ^*ft3 qSR eRT ^T3T 3U3g5t S^a a?5T *Itaia a*tft aTf*t 
9TI>TW P^fTJ aT^t q*t aia aiqq^ aRga i\{\ *ta*l ^T3T gTCT ^R^RCt 

qif^ntfr =ataTtaTaa ai|qia faaijftq^ rt^i%c€t q*g RR't aTatia ana a 
q;[?s]rft aRg& ?ai;ft at qqa a Tara arciarc $fa rPt*it£ aR srt ^•T 

ff3 zterr foT^fJT faqit ^i^k srrt 3 ^ rr 3 ^% aif|?q %% ^ 

^t^FTRT sfiTtft ^t^T RUT^I 3l|qRT 3fli a*B5TF ^TTf^T 

JTTJRT g^rfra =ai^ tw ga 3Tia^ qR^ta q^iaaR 3^a qa qi^H ai|^ 
«rjft ^nta 3Tia\ qia anaa qr^^a aai^i a writ ? )a ^"ai^ aT^q ®rr^a 
vft^i at a snaur a^qz mi >q"i-+K q.iiqi ^iti^t aqqj aRT^t a 

qjT^^TaaR ^t^Ta't ^a*tt ai$q a'fli ®tT^a ®la^ ^tai an^ 

aa q^t rt^t if^a a^€i faaia rtt 3t^ faqVr ^aT aCra la^t arift qaift 

qRT[R 5?uft aa4 3n|a aaai Ra ft^ I fqaiqai' 3 

\ V. aqi^iRT aa?aia% a«tff 3«qa gait hv aqqt^ sn|. 
Rtgg ^Cr ia»q a 3 ?aaifa araaia. a^q^q^iaa asa't snqiq# aift 
afta 3Ti|a. q°T fa% ?faiiaq>i^ia aaa snfw a^a ^Tat ^fcnjTata qiaT 
3tt|. ‘ a;i3Ta aw aa: 1 ’ 


vj. tt. qaqaua qiaTaa, aarqaa, at% aastcfta. 

at ft^ta'ia qa qq aaaa aias fta an|a. ?qWt agqia w ?t. aT. ^it^ft 

ata~i ^a«ft wt. 



4. q$, 4. cr. 


gdtqq; (zf^rqft) gniRT a*q*M4g ^<qq* aiqi4a qirefa ata’tfaqT 
3Tt{^ R^ara qT snRrfqq* aaim4 g^tq 4^.3 q qi ataqr aq^nq?; ^nf, 
qti, ^tit, qia* qt6R& ( qq qiRT ^f^4% aqs 3n$RT%) ai4 atqq 

3T«w. RjjRia-qT aq4q <4* aasR^qi iwri *n4 amsq £t<qr q tqfqTqqq 

TqqrreqstfRt atqqfmfti 5 ht4 3t§ 4^ 5ir*t aiagRt [ qi^aa-iSRq? sfia sr 
fq'f'iq aa ]. qi aiaiaq; arq^dra aRifa aiq^aaRR 44. aT’ga qgqi^sa- 
qtfiqT qai-qiq* mm qi sadist gqgw.qi ^z<£l ^ mm 4 =qia4 wqqi^ 
sqdt ^ 4qi3=q m§. qT sqgq; q^jqi aiqai-qT 4qai4 fwtz aqq sriRiq* 
Rn4 a4$ aia4 ^ipi^ ga^iqlg qra aqs aRt. sqiqR |i ateq; 
fflta *t R. 


atqdtqifRT qi qRTiqqqq; i%raTaai5R sasr, gr«, f*4, %. aRqfai ai4s 
qRiiqRT qRq quqqt q{<?. aR4q auqtaT areqr sia# aaaqaja sjRRofiq 
an?, atgci d^nqqTST Jntqqqq aqq fwgc!T. ^«nfq qw qifiqq.aT ? 
aqR qnf R stt^ Rst ?mff. 


d?riqq 5 q? 3?u; ; q«r q qqqi.ur qs stu:. 4i Ij n qigq; qi^Rqigq 
‘ ’.w-qi qi^T aiaiqi qq qndt, ?r rn^qqtq ^irr^ 
qiTT: <qtdt® gtnq gzqr. qqq fqqq ^iqi qi% qqq dqrtqqraf 

7.fu f^qq fiqiaiqi qi% am 3Tqnq sres «i^. qq, 4fciq; 

STRateqi fqqqi^tr^ st^it a^qg gqg^qiR qqq. b%\ amr a?gq 

&<jr qt qi^iqT fwafa 3 tt|. 


i%a??5T, fg^qq^T, sraqsR, qtg q aiifi qi fqiqq %aiq atai%aT-a4% 
aqTqssgrq q>iq q snqag vx <qi ^s^trt q q^ii qqiRRT | qi^ dsit- 
qqiwq; q 3 ^qtqq;R ^R «n|. qqa f%^i q^. 


qrfqai^q fq^—aiqtq 3agmqq ^f.di-qT qjratq ^aai «qqaiqtq 
ht^ *jb?5t ^rit. fqq#,3i 3TaorR 2<ir q^a fafigir srim 
«sta5q | ;qpqT i^i4 sasq araiiR. qtqr mm ?qq:4 gqanqqjT q5^T=q 

^qR arft. aiRq^qr qfaa aiatq sTmaiqingataR faR^^fq q?dt $qq 






tfpiran ataftf *nnqqR& ira? i?9r, watte, qte, qfft mratet fat 
gsttte WS&ft 3 Tt|^. qfa«r WRUtte qtqfrq Wta 

?* 3nqtfteraqa«qT Tfa-q-tta qT &°qta qRSR qRfteqT fat W5^f 

3n|g. fi fat qqqRragmcffa * 5 ^ $ °, °«° qqf^fiqlf a(t arenffa. qrar 

Wafa wiaRPR fawratqf SRsq ^wt wnfaqq 3TRZlf*RT 

^?fa ^JTS^T 5I3^Tc?T $$3 qtqfRqr fat «Cf W 3 «T 

tfatl 9TT5<f tff qifq JR m fR. 3qT o, tRJ qa PR> 3 Tt|, cR 0^ WOTT 


W5JR 3TRT 3Tl|. 3TCIT KRJTT q g^p qsftq flWqiff ff fat aWSlftROffaT 
3TI3T q^5lf| qTifi 315IT 3RJ=qT g|q aRRetf 3?Tp. qj sn^nra'to 


T%<IT=qfa 4^ WR frn4 tltq ^TOTR: 8115. WRitte STtsifc &°qttfa fat 
srqfra ar^gf; qq tr wra 55-qT waitfa 3u|q. qi faqisRitq crqRjft q 
RTtfa fatf* q? Watt gqq*q 311^3, ft SR draftfa qiqSRRl aftifo Rfa 
f^qr q;rai3T qiqT-qT jfqiR qrafq^ 31l|. 3J% qitnmi%;5 q:i^ 
v*3 5R°qT=sft q^fn ^qfT qT=qtq 31 T& ct? ! ^qR ?H^q5[ 31Tf:- 

d't^T amraST ?T3?.aT Kt«. W4* Kq'« ^Roqi^qT 

JigR! it 3q®T -sTgiqi. 


ijiiasrf#? q^R ^qicf «f 3TT|?r fqfg t?q; 

qjaq’sqi *F53q ^TiflT%3T 3T1^. qT5ZR^l?5 i^qssfctf^ qR qqqiqR- 

gnicfT^ tat# rr 4f srilci gr qrqRgqfcO?i qizqw. ^rq^qiqrs 

fsi^T^ qwwra qjjfi gpr %%t\m ^fCr # ®n|cr. ^'r ^ q gqi 
qi°I^ qf^T p^q rat iraiw?fT sh^cir. Ct ^rngnicft® arqrqm art 
q^flqqjftf qq 3Tl| [ |?RT^ €qraR, # ]. 


qfsra 3 TiRi%ci't ?5 j-tj'fr rn-nt () s^qrar ^5^155 qqtgq qff 
rat «FitR iqfq jjqtrat f^t sreq. | ara mv. gt qiat?f ggq, qur 
gqrai iqiqi qn^ ^qqm 3R. ^ s |t gt ^ =q!<ta. qqiT mf! 

=qT^5?i gt ^tfR tg 3TerarqT ftw. 


mtiqfrs fh;?-T=grat )—qR3q qrasra snqq 

3TT5qiq q?J3qqtc5 3it«qT RoJIsqRi; q5T5355T f^t tclR. Q^T l^qtcf 

ftlt q ; nfq RtraT qTttq^q qirai'dt ^T^tct 3Rt?st qTf^qsT 5T 

q4^rai qqjii: ttq qqtgqrai q s^raT ^ik I Virata tciraie arrarai 
q^^frarai =qf[^H qrqt% qt§^ qizw* qiCi! g^Aq^ q^iraT qiisfq 
qc5- 3it<tq q'qte tqt^qfq f^r^Tqq gq^ rat qqq^ai ti tf f^rqt% gq;t 
^?qiq q% qqgq qqR %r 3n|q. ff q’|g trqraf^qiraT qt^araT qqnqT 3iiqraT 
tteqfgt qTR «mtr, qqa!> q gA, g^f% qiaq-qT qRT, trqT|qr% 

JR1T, f. f%cf) cRT C5t STTtcT, cl^R HTIR SRafaT qR^RT Rlt 

^tRsqi^T ite qicl ^ gq^r qra^t ^nt; gq qt^qtq qi^q qiT^ 



V6 faawoi 

it q KR T **718# «TT^; 875* WI W fagR& «TT^.cT [ ‘ gtfaFg ’-faafRT^ 

5^f3, 3. ** ]. 

gifa^-froC* fat—qrgfc qrffefcm# an^ug, i&tmm 

%?5T«Jn flfcR 7 fcg#?5. Cqj 3773# 37^3 #*3T# !t g # 1 %^ Sin##. 

*tot u;*bt giTcftgnss ansftg qifaftiRT# fat 3tt|cf. qnq faRg^t #s 5 *jr 

qift«qT qgat^R fag<t (#ga) faqqraT ^«ire5qra ariqsqT, gtf-giT^qTqqrif 
3t^«f «fti nfam ansa#®. firafi stefaT q^isq RTf # ^qgr arq? RfaT g# 
alfog ?i 3 tt§ [ q;. 35 * 3 . sn^fci sfafaR* ftter], qf^n 3#*qT *73Rtg 

Q3»T ifrgRqqq m{t 337qqR faq 3TT|. # ‘fl## HR ffamaT ^ Wilt Hdfa 
gq*rg. 51 JFRI'mT ^7# STTq^af 373=3*^7 gTIIRlt qT lf)^551 wftq7$g 

^qfaT fat q^ra. ff^ftaaq* s^^qtai^ mit® 

gq® giff. g^ro, ttft-3TRg ( 5 t wt) afa ttgig tt 
fqqit btt^ ; faqtgT tc? sirs^ 3n|cr. 5 .; ^t »r§^tg s^rt 
aT^jqRqT ta^T tr^ ^T«n nw rt^t fa^T 

ggtR. ^Rif^ iqaa fag?5R. rag=qT v«gg«qT 

^iqq-qi ^rRi 'fa *ik;iqfa qi^Rqm frad [ %z<| ]. 

ft^RqT tat^T gi|3 ?qit SRcl 3lt [_ fqi^aqJSS 3qf;j(lf:€)5r, 

3. U* l 

fat—qT faqtd q;t^t qat giqqRqi q^fal fat ansagm. 
qft%qg qjiatdfa q;qiT faqtg gqiggifafa qiaar qg qat ?nqqjg 

q;R55T 3nit arm^g qR^i^R aO ‘ sitadT ’ gqR sfcft fg^qT fad'iq^: 

S^arat fag fisS a?i|. qT s«q°l-qT qjqi^ni cq; mq gg^t f^gg. fagjft 
Cur q>^ tgsg mz anld ait 5 . g. gq^qi q;q 5 T *t*R fggzq 3 RR- 
^qr faqq^gm «q an?; rt s^^qr gistg 3 ^t| an^q. qT q.Taf^g 
oqjT zgfafaaqg ^sqra q;q; ri^x«b rtcFrt (^ 357 ^. ^ 
f RiaflqqRT 3 ^ aqr^. -qt €\v arifa aftg ^qg f^ggid. 

^qg't ri^ 3 qraqit fqqqiq^ ®Tqsa 3r qf|§ 3 ^ 377 ^ 

?qpqT g<qisrq<te faqfg ^ irgq^r q <qR?7 gagi auftg qm^R7 q7<qftar 
ant; gfg^Ri Ctg t® f q^ arn^f. 

5qR5ftg fat—fl^qRlg fa^i g«qaq?itg €\ gVf fat 

ansa# # qtsf^qi qssqfq^ ar^g. # gt faq57<faf argg gfq ^7 
qns# aiT^g. nmgRqT jjgqiq; 73 Rffa # argiqra art g#qq» gq^dig. qRcR 

#sq;i55t#« 37^'S7 ^oqfefR fat 3^35 tgjg. q7 faqtg'ia 371 ft 357^ 

SkI4<iici t^cll^5, 

ggaanft g^w«qT qgatg faqqrgr ftraig? qg#. q7 arf^^ fa^qtg nt- 
afaq7 gtqiqit q»Rii^ gi#. qtffrg tt gg gwtqRft gnifa ^ 77^77 * 7 w.ftff 





sfafojft «nt. fcf^r ft?fta: w&§& ^ q* «rr|cr <qtq* sw^jr^T tftqqt* 

cfta TOT ^TZbi 3tttcT. JT«*T 3T9T 3TT% Cr, qiq5T|T fa^fRITf qtf 

U 3 > J&oft ?TTq JTTTT^TS^ 3T1^q ^ aTT'RqT-afa qq^R STq&qT- 

Ht JRTRT^ qT qRT55T ftqd %& qT$q <R gaT qqa'ttff RTSI*^,” 37% ^511#. 

qrq^qT% flsaRT qtqi q^q tft *nq qqflfft. 

*qgq 3Rtfr f^qTd $«JTofTaT ?Fa{q?qT aR^TcT. h# WtcT JTlUlcWfaT TiR 

tTt3T qR fitoSTaT. 3TfcW7RcI Jf'gq <qt=q faslq fqqqq $1^5 Rqq 

qr^f. arrat g^frcRqrq^ q$. 

3Tiq5qi Tqqqt-qT s£r% m^q gqhfT qTs«ii qiRRT Rciq q'tqfq q;i^R 
qtsqi 3TR53qR. $TaT<fta Z’QS qtqTq% ^ qitfR qR qiqfR 

( q^RTsft) <qt3 qfe?R ^q;5qTa^ ft«=q qfq stt^. f«n(t qq £rr 
rfar g<T qT ij^q qf^RT ^R5qT Rqqra ^f^qi sttI^t. qi3 qiROT 5 ^^ 
3Tte6^ qqj ^qT t STQiq. 

§HR^t %$q —s«fR^T ^Tfci'i-qT 3qs*q arqsiqta qsR^Rqr 
qicft^qT 35 T fqscfte. qT gatq^q fgq atciR q^tMt Istqt^^t fq^is utrY ^qTgqci 

3T9RT 3T5ft W fT STTRf't qT^lt ^qi^R^T HR^R. IT Rl'qST 35 3Jflq qi^t 

$Tq^ qt^R 3 Tt|. fT RToft fJlWiqT ^T^1q?J 3TT|. q;f^ gsiqfisr q^ 311^5 

tIt^t^ q qRl? qittfbqT qsqm qfT srg^fl q 3I rtrt% qiq 

3?BTq§ qR^f. $,* hf\<$ srq^iqfq stbr q;qr ^RflFqr q^ qT^iqqre 

qf^qRRT qqt® qfCt gfsq q^ ai^'R ^qiil^ f<Bqrq. q;q>T gaq?: 

steqiq* ftrqqf^ni 3 tt| ; Ri-qT sisqT qj^q tq^q qR«T 3 tt|. 

RT^qi^ qiq, q ^t srq ai’jft bs|T qi ■ftiqT^ ‘ qgqfq } t gfq 
qT^ 3 tt| qfq w btCt [ i feqq at^t k%\*( J. 

qT=q qqfi^% ^t arq^tq qn^^Rq^ qiqia stt^b ?qtq qqr 
la 3 tt| ; b! qqfq°qtq qiR ^T5i«q Rgq q|a. qt qwtt ^a-^s ^Vrq 
q^ ant, a?§=q %ul ^Rqrfrq a^qr * 1 ^ qR qq saqarq u^ft-qT qq»qtq 
qtqq^i qT^R ^q. ^ Rtsfrt argq arqtcfta sT^q^q ^rq^r 1501 % g^V «T5ft 
qtqi^T l^a. qT-qT stqqTq^ qtRTRt g-a 37 %. r^rr 3 a qr^qT 

‘ ^ g^T^Rq ’ qT qqfq qrq't Rf^nrfct fq^r 3 tt| (3. yc ). 

3T§ft —qT=q nRfcr qq^itq argfr (^Rqq) q^ffcT qfqq 

5 >cft. fd^qT arqqrqi^r q?ftqq %^qrq T%j|qr qqg fqq fqqcfta. ^Tsqmf^ 

q^qrecrtt 3TTq5q|q^ra qqSRTqfta arq^rqqTqR^ | q^q qrqfqoift la qTfq 

qq'R qqt^^t qT«j vzh. qT lat^T qtt qm^fq! «TT|q ; q TqtsqT^ 

S5^atqig?T moiqiar «ftqT q ^ ^qrt ^rt 3T%. ^qr^Tq q*fta ^q=qi qT^mq 





*T3»r«n q qffoqR qTRT qTtttfs a& src- 

im qT|Tqqr« ftaqtq. 

%*q—weft ganraqn: ftisqftf'RT faTOiflfar- 

=Ttci q* 3^<q 3 trr 3tt|. f&. \ sqj srqqrfqR aJftqjqifR cqq fasqiq 

qt€* ZFfjq qTSRRT tjqq qRSTq ?*q JRl^ 3Tl| [ 

\'W°\ ]. 

qR qqssRT ^mt steiq c;q t fqq^qqRT <faifare qqq ft»- 
qq^F-fr ^qat^q ^ur jIf.ft ai^Ha^f oq; imi\ ste g?R %R ^ 

^rt q^nftq* ^trri^ qqqfqfi fimiR qtfqq^. ^ f*mtf cTt w qreat. 
£t w$jft fim ^qqi (*[%; f«q) 3^3 wMto ftqq 3?TqsM *&f q fciRT 
fqq^qq qqfRT htcrt q qqq^ ?5iqp$. qriqra l^ifw q^ art qq; fas* ^qisq 
3Tiq«5q qq. ^Tqq ^RTjfT fiiqNqFR jjq*T Q,qj ^q :yq?RT. q«T q't tr- 
g^q qqq irqqi^q '^t. %] jr i|qT^z RqstqT ^gq qq ^q. ftaila: stq; 

3TTqRT'TtT55 f&JiTqqiqjqui ^q^^q; 3^5ii cqf^qi tr^r quit iqqqqqql sn^fll 

aqiqq: q»q siiq^q ^b't sttI. t%. q. qf^RT gqqitqR ^qjq ^ici^i q 

O 

<qf% qa qifTqqiq fasscuq. 


jqRq^q T%?q—gqiT tuqqiq fg^qT^t qT ?^rq qT|Oi^ q%. qqq f. q. 
qf^RT-^fl-qT gqqifdR qiP^qj-qr q^qR ^qicft^ RFtqj; qiqf^qr ans^q qqm. 

q§qT qR qqaFTR qTfwif*uO( Isiqi^ qRiq )-qr sqqqqTqgqra r^t znzim 
qjjqq; 3 TR 53 S 3 ?t|. qr R^FRTorf Fq; g^fjf ?FT 3 H!>. Q;«ft |rf> qqiT 

^iq^ 5?5T =qq^q ai^q $rtrt qi\q rt^t qraq;!^ q.<tq an? [ Isrqiq 

qqRR, % ? ’,vv ]. 


siq ^qq;jtRi qfqqfq iql^qi qTqi^Tf rrI fqftis sisq qiiss^f a?qgiq. 
qt%R €\mi qsqqqq qi^ ^isq fqjq arqq iqit Rq ^nqq i^q;q qq. qR 
cfiq^i^T q^ q^a^ qiqRT aig-a ^ 1^11 aw qT^iqqiq [q^q—KJiqj; 
■|q f^qmq^ ]. gqT^qlqqi^RT *m q<T qiqi^T an|. qf^oii qsisi ^qr 
qtqidf jKH^ qfciqi 3Tg^. 


^qssiq %55rq ^qraq^T qf’q^ qfqi^ q;q; an^. | q;n iq^of 

3T^q 3Tfq q'C'l^f f^q^<ft55 Q;q; Jjf^ 3 Tt|. 5iRTqq f^Rqlc! I%&fi 

qtqftqT arisacft® F?T Wisqr. JpRq 3TT1% ^TqiqtqT ^T a^ 

3TTqq 3Tq;qi^ qlqqqqifl-qT tpR^qlqq qij3T% ^iq ^T g<t Fifqs^fts. 

qjqkqsiq 3JjfT|SRT q qqR qiq^qqifFqi qqatciq a?%^ qt^rqqT% 
qqq R 31 R ari|q. ^qi jqiqm i^mqqtqr jfrt jqRT arqqT qqsstgq q 
i^r^qqq jjt 3 jji^ qqit q<t £q£i* f^qq'ts. qq^q ^ ‘ qqqq. 3^1 * qiqi^r 
a^q qCrqq arqiqjq qg;s aTT^. ariq'tg q^t 3iq qq^t q^T 3 =^=qT arcs, 
jt^^qi =qrait ^uflq^ aq^qrq^ arqj^ ^ q^r ant ^t o^q qn*iqi 






5TT^. q^ft ^ 4# \ O $S f 3^t u ^ wfc. V It 

t^Y ct *t^«TT qtjqR qT 3*f qqfW. 

qT^qr nYuf^m a? fc$m snqatfte. ^jat^ asrc. ^raT mrqiq qqr- 

famft qT«qi q>g^y aaTqat? foqa taT^T aT*T q^^R WI^T a# 3TT$. 

sn&qgmata atg$ area ara sfS'q qfqaaTa. gjsf gqqqR qaaMI 

fosqta at a^RTm qRTqaT ?qta q;q> qt^ft qjq ^fat. 


qRgftRq q^cffa atqrq* mqaTfij qrr^T massaTa. ‘ aqra ’, ‘ arg*q ’ q 

‘ mg? ’ £f mqa?q mi^a. qrafra ‘ gra ’ (qq; aam qra^t wfcqi^t qaRa), 
‘ fqqi55q’ ( qqaT«qT JTqsigRTqfR a)5T), fq( aqi )W, ima*Rft$, 
qfqRqft ^amqwfqf aiq 4ara. m3?: t qnqit qasfi^^RmaqTqiRTqtfs fmqq- 
qm mi?. sqr qraqrta'R RRTqaaa ftq?t. mi^RT *R&f| araaTa. 

5rq2T arq^^i^fci m^q 3?q^. qqq ^55 ?t vh ^ ^ 13 ? ^r p?rt qi^ ^ 55 , 

srqfT q^qqr f^qq. qt<t, ^?'qq, q^^T, amq?, ?. f^qiT'q^i mg^ q=qq sn|q. 
m arqfqq qgfr q f^q qjR^m ®rqqiq. q5fq>qt ^qaT^r qtg? 

\66 ^3q ant. 

qfqq <ftm% qjift zvsj. gt^qiqr^T qjgjq qiqara. %qrqqt^ qjtqi 
^qq q;q;T q>qq?tgq=q qi^fq^T 3 tt|. ^RT^qt qm 3?m qtgRf^q qr^ q^^. 
qinq mm ^oqtqf| -sr^ft ?qqT qifta aqqiqq. q;i?q ‘ qgqf qre msq 1 qi^ft 
qt^Pt mRTq I ’ 3?t o;qj qqqqqq sTtrqS. 


q;fm ?flKq1qq Rfq rnfm a^qi qfn^q m fq? mgara ?qiqi 
i%t% 5 qsfr sm. qiiCra «r qi°ft q;iq^ meaia mta maiaqrf^ mqacft??. 
mmq^fiq IT srqrq qq;K stt?. i^rura qf^qj mftqq^qi ?Rqmfa q?r- 
msH) q? q^qj arqsm qrfq an| [ gfq^q^ ^,uy<;]. 

gq^^qT qq^TR qqasfq ^tqfqT q mla Tqtcfta «,qTq? q<t qjiqm 3?r| 

[ IT. qf^oSqT—3TlT%3fRT3ft afR gjRTa, 3 . \R\]. 

sfrcqss qqtm q^r-R i^qaTa a mafr ‘qT? (^i?t% qns) 

£ra, qrfaR mq?f? arqT qqf qqiR anl. rr mCi^t qqmq stt^ arqat 

^ Tq^qT^f! ht 4Y q^fqoqTqi^i: qaara q q?ara <qM qq^t ?«r$ eta. 
*|g? q^mafa q^T^qT qraqsTqtq?^ 3T% marcs qfqaaTa. 


sr^R, m%, 1 

mqfoft 3T55qri?ta taT-qT a?TfaT% qrfff mRR f^qaTa ; a< mmt gnt^a 
qrtft atqatqr ^ru ^*Sr qfqq^r mla. g^t«qr ^rssteft^ ‘g^-Rn’ nan 
q^^aiRT arq^tqta mass^. arqqqmfR qq T%a??%qa qass^t (f^r. 3 ^ 

\K*» ) crqr %55ta^r ^ f^raT^j dtqq qrf^t qMt m^a; arta 





sKftra [ g. f$. r. *<>v ]. rftotsff qta^T* 

fd> «tt^t. \ wit srqqrMte *gftq*qr q;«st ^ ww 

q»T555T 3TTt. qftfl ?T 3?T^T *$T 3^* apwqi $ 3 Tt| [f%tTT R> ^Y»], 
9TTq^nq^ StqHTaT qfi^ fa[^ qq *fojq aqT N5I«F<I S^q *iq qRflRt fcl55T 

y^tct. €T qgwT mqst qqnfRft arq;q fo«qT qstqT qfa faq&oft arfl^. 
qqqreqqtq qT gt5<?fi% q<fa anit sriirq^T *vt$n § 3 qT<i,3 sngq 

qqfq&S are3. gauq^qi p?fwT« f#.RT ^iqqqtq ‘ qigqTiH q^^'nl ’ *u 

aTRfcRPTRT 3TT^ [ ^ % % H ^ ]. i^R qUEIIRT 32q* 

qqq 3T^Rr^ fllTi^ 3Tl|. ‘ qtj-y ’ q ‘ qRciq ’ qi =qR fq>qT 
q?Ti $r arggici. mn am% qtetft qt'qT qftqqstq?; q q&oiiq* faqq^Rqi 
nfcWT «FT3&5qi aRclTcT [ fa»q$q qR^R, 3. U, %*>~R° ]. ^RRtte ftm 
t qR ni ^3T qsq qtfoqrgrfr qRftaicr qq=q 3 ^qiRT ft^q- 
3 ^q q sTiq^’qT ^sfi «nqqq qRiqara. qT f^lqRi ‘ qta^ ’ qiq 

anit [ ?iq i - ^T^Rq^Tq^tq ]. ftiqsiqi ^qR^CT qqt^r 

?5Tqqra qiqq^t# Ri*f 3T«qra. q^R anq?fiR aTqif? snqqqi Rqm- 

qftvtei^ Siqqiq. qm^Tq, qlitP, qiqq i.fgR<3T swqiqqRl qtt 
qifrq^n^fq anqsgq qqrq. 

^I^ff 

srn^ qrqrq qpjff qrg qrqf q)$'q>qrqr $>fl* gRqqfq sriqba^RT ai5q;T 
agfq «qioqr ?iTq^ft?5. qT qr^iq w^qf qql® q?f qnO’ qnqqq"r ^qq 3 tt|. qiqq 
laNijr qfgqi 3TT^q ^ qi»t fiq qlqr qiRf^T qiTci %. <j,. «m>o qT^q 

qqqiq. qtcfl^ cri qqiqiqq aqit qRoini qsqT^Tqqre fqaqi. wm qi^r %.g. 

v«qi siqqqqr^q^i arRaqiq. ^iq^q-qi qpqiqq qiq ^ qfqqiR f q^ 3TT^q. 
^graqq-qi qTRTqqf^ ^ f^qq> ; q?Tqir <qiq jfiq; hw'^t qsTiqsiqwT ^‘Iqt. 

JTTxftq qiqqtq ar^it^qi qpqtqq I^r gsR uwi an^aqjq: x qiqi 

( ), ^ f%qq =qq;tq, ^ g^iqflq, y f^qf^qist, \ ^TSTat, ^ qqqqqtq;! 

qll q;^q arg^s. ptt qiRT mqq^ ^ qm sn| 

TqT^qT qrq^^ qT^e q^T £q>q s^t uf|^T Riq qi?qfqsT 9 Tt| [ilrfqqr 
igffiqqqqT55 qiofY, srI «tr ii^qi ]. qR qqiRfql^ qf|?q qTs^q 
qT«qif| qroqtq* fttqq^ an|q ; qq Tqt^ qte fqqTai sttI. qlqq ^rTrt s^iq 
qTRtqT: qftqrq fqn q-r^T argq qTTqtqq'f q1« i%$qRT o;q; q^§r stt| [«r 
gjftq »TRq, ?. 3 ^t 4 QiqsqT 5iqqiqR ^qiss^qi argqqfqRTRTqTRrq^ 

3t «r RTmit ‘ qqq^T ’ qTq qsi^^t aril. q^qr^qT ^q^qTqqqr^qr qTRiq^ 
‘ la arrfii qr^qR ’ ^12^ 3 TT|q. ^ qTm qqgpq^ f^gqiq. T^iq^rtR 
^ttrt qiRTq* o;q» qf^qrq iqg qr<qf^3T arq? ‘ qrqg ’ arsfr 
arT^q. qr^Ruft (T:m> ^qq^q) qpqfq^ T%qq^qi^ qfqr^RT q 



ntatftaRira; 


st RT>gjj 3*n 3 tt|. rr*t RiRtoc rtrr rri R?ft 

3TT3TRT i|T55?Rqr^t ^5 JTR*t£ ^ T^J55. 5<MrF 3RT RT°RTR*fii R?ft 3TRTRT 3T§ 

^tsrwr ^^^z% (fqfomfaRR qftflf gsin.). 

^ik^tci Riffr 3^t rrtt%r rt^t strosrtr. ggtrpft ri*rt rfrtr* 3*tt 

RRR3T 3Tt|, a* RfRRtRT RFRTR? RRTR qq Rf^TSRT 3 Tt|. RT 

RfifelR* 3T«R5[ ?T^55T 3TRflt [ Rftf&K \3^-l3V ]. 

faaURT RT C 1T ^TRoSTRT R>RTRT RFRTR^ ^T RT^T ftrRf&T R RRK 
R<1 3T^R gRRT RIR3T TTTR S?TT% Rte<5 3TRIT 3TTf*ft 3 u|r. -Rt*R RIRq^T 

rt3 ttch-rt r>?rtrt rtrrt ft?RT. <Rta iqq vtftRT Rt^R* 

3RT ^ 5^ T^RcTt. 

RTRRT^T TRW R^TRRRtcfT® iftq^ffotqT fT RfRctT SfTRTRT 3Tlit 



— ^ — 

*A n. t\. q&, 3$ 


'Rnaqqra ijqisn^ t qq^qi qiqtqCT 3jq fto. q?nR*fr q 

gTqtstq 3TS$. jqr^ft %3tfiitci qqgt snsqiqTqg snaq* ftqqq afa ^rcf- 
|g 3?Nq» q3 tfqq? araqRT 3 g^qjq’ft 3[%l5 *n$. qftq; araq qqtsqqqrq 
•retail qqfqf3^ q?«i qiftqjq. ^ojq ^qfq^q ^qn tfq:qiT§(Tq«i 
qTwffo qa^f q%q T%qr qra^tq qqq. qq HiRra-tfqq; g'aqqq’^i 3 #q:- 
sips *sqai3 3 anfa ^rjai^qT #%qrljq gfcq q>4& eq-.qma qfq^ qqq 

mi <* 155 $. qig«s ffinagaftcr *sn qn q;qi areiqi qnqq4f faqrer 3<qq st%. 
qr f>?rr%-qT ^fftqi qq£r mn ftaqt qq qqq qrqR fqqR ^ qRTqqrqr snit 
fqqaqi'sqi qPfteifT qfa/SRqT qarqjq 3 sq-.qnqj q$ pith “ qfeq 

ftn§$ ” s# *%?{ snfq ^<?5TgqT% zm^q sTq^qi “ gfcq ff m ” 

«r% gtq q^;. 


qfaa fqq5?i^t sa% ^q^ >A° qq'fqCr feftjW} q;q; q'itft t^epi 

i ^ 

qf^qte ^q:5ITSr q<qsj ^qiqqw qt<15 ^f-qT q^qiqmq 4l cHigq 
3TT^. ?(t qt*ft »fq^rq “qfea f^qa” ^tq. t qfeg fqq55 3 tii% gfea 
*$q^ ^T3q?ft%qf|q ^rq^S g^qq; qt<t §?ht q;qg ^tcftR 3iq^qqqT^ ^ 
3TTS$q q^ q ifr f^qqgt^qr H^qgiq 3TT«jfta 3n|. 

fqqsqq qgq ^q«q 3TT|. £ 4t wt ^fr qT gqiqT^g ?qra siw 

^tq) STTftl 1 ^o| q> ^faf| ’ qT gqiq^ Tqt=sft qJTTT% qq 

‘ tfl h. ’ qT qfi^qT ^qrgqr q^T q?r 3n|q. ^qtcft^ qf|^ qq 

* 

wsraswq^nsifaq >qRfq qi^tra smfcr qw I 
13 srqft (qn^qin: f^iqsr^T^fs^Jifci: il 

«$ sttI. qtq ftqsrr^t srqftq qr^q rtt^t aqqqq;R %rt srnt 3 tit% q|i*qT 
qqtq ‘ f^q?5: *ii ^qiq ’ 3 t9 m& «ri%. ^t ?gfq mq^T q ‘Rq«: ^qra’ 
^qqRT *qq: fqqR q^q %mv^ qitq't qqqR | snl. qtf tf^q; 
aiwq Ct qt ffastoi aT^q srriq anqgw^ ?krqT rrr ‘ rniz- 
g^nqq^qqfiTcr ’ |q 3^qTfrq 3?q^ q^T ft q|T q^ f^qcsqq'tq qs^q | 3RS 3T1%, 
qiqqtq^ ‘q\ q\ ^f^rra’ qi ^qs^qT qqigt qlqm4 ‘qq s,iq^r *ft: qqqq’ 
‘ s^tgrR qq^TTsr^q ’ qqq^-qT ^qT aftaft 3TT%cr an qf^qt^qi qygfq ^qiq 
q tqta ?t ^^sqimRq^q qiftqra. qqrfq qr srtoSt ’^q^ ^qa 







gqrdt g*?qi gtqonft staoft ant dt ss:5TPsn ,5 qT qTtn^ft ant, tqrqT 

wn qst. ft gfasft ®r qft<*t gqt^qrq^q.g^T qtt qr«qT qsqretf aft gt 3nta fc? 
fqq®T% ^'.STTSt ftq. qT ©?:5ireridt55 gqMt #n gnga'tqqRt R£§. vrcd ®Tlf^T 
qt*fcreq snqsi qt^q q^ift dt dq<fR ansad. 


qT qfjq fqqSTqt 9153 ftqa qT^q TTf^t are ansad qff, qfeq ffiqspqT 
fdg=qr anqtqi^qT ^rq€t aren't ‘wrjqr^fci-t5^tT%, * ‘TtqqiqT: $qq:’ ? ‘argqqqf 
qjjqq'T qqt *fd’ ft dtq q#q g?T5qT anqiqtdre ‘w4 glantn’ f gq 
anfq anssqy sRqrqtdte | gq a^ft o;g<q qtq g^ grcq gifts, 

qq <qtq 3TTJ«qi ^^Tqrl anaq ^q ‘qt g^r qt gttftfq’ qi<i ftq gq gnSt autq. 
* 5 <gg qtdte gqgw ~<<z$ - \-\ \ = RtR ?qqtt idt, qq dt \°£ *TC& 
?|q^ \\ 3 gidd. qr# qiRq gffq faq^tq gfisqT arwnqtq giq, giqaqrq 
anl% anssqfq aren regg gq a? ftq; an<£f ants. ft g# g^ gqfnt^ 
55^ot qfqqifr 3n|q. qf^rcT qfisqr q qrasqr ^qiqtq f^t an^q 

<qr^ q^qi ^ ^ qi^. *qfq ^ qf^qqt^ ^ Jfq^ qi^l^ q«Tq | qm ^rfqq; 
q^ft. qT^q ft %x\ m^q; sn|q # qifrq qtn qq qqqt. pqr^qT 
ft'qqrqT qtft jttit ffeqt ^1 qqq 3 3Trai qT^TqqT^ 


q«r | gfq^r arq^q m\ qft, qi ^ ^ irrfq#r an^qr ar^qiqfq ari^^f ^ c 
fqq^tq? qqrqr ai^ft srqq qr^qr g^q ?q^r a?q^ q(t anff^q; sqiwr^r- 
?t^t ar^g ^ f^^rqrwqi^ ?qlqiR^§ f^gq qifr. anfar g^isqr ^ giqsqT aivqrqtq 
*tfr qRTq fTT^# argqts 3Tsft ;qqqft ai^rf^r qiinfr sqq; qTft. qT% 

qjRiT ar§ fqg'cl #, angfq^ fq^qqfgq q5^:5irqtr^ gfeq s^q^ q^qt arg^, 

qT*fr qgq. anf^r qt*ftg qf^qjf-qT qqqfq q;tfr a?^ 51^3 qr=ft 

qf^qqTii; ?qtg 3 Traat qgq. qTgs angf^q; ftn^r^T armT^ mqqrqr 

qr gfeq g^qqjRi^ ^qiq arrfq grffirq;q ft fqqrRq fctgatgj 

^ojq^ q qjp: qjftqjq. ai^ft q? 3 Rqfcr arg^qig^ qT.fgi^qr ufagqqT- 
gqqr^ 3rf^q* g;|Tq*tf q>^ 'mg an|. 

gf^q ftg^iq arf^q; 3rg^ ft ^ ^ ^ ftg^qTfiq an^q a?g q^ 

€i Ifw-qr qqqtgq a?% giqil ^ 55 . qf^iqt gqrq^qn arsqT^q 

=qi5jq 3TT^T aggqf cfftg ^«qT qjk qsstq q;^ 5iqq anf ? crq; qtg gs^ q^ 
qa^ f %qa argqisq ftq. s^i^ngrrqt ^qi^qig ar^qq f^qrg: arg?qr- 
gat qrf^ct. sqq^ qa^t f%qr ar^ q^s^t qpt gqqqtq anf 3Rt flTgS q^t ^5t- 
q>^q *m q^ ^tft arqqrs fkfig; q;q«q. ggq g^-qT # qa^t argqqjfTq 
ftq f ftqreft qnq qRTtq rtsr. 


ftrqiq qftq fqqgmT ^iqft gM^t^ gjrt^t gqqr qf'fg ^Tq^rfr anf. dt 
g^qT ?q^Tq qf^q Rq^fq fqqqs'fqt anfq fdq^tq ^q^r ant. 

dtq qT g,qig ?qrqq gift, * 5 ^ eft ^ ffqgq<ftg qgq «T%g an^g are 



n. 


V<S 

am erf. anrft am qTqaft $t£f ftqfaa; wn ftat *£r arra 3ft arffct 
aifft. a^ar m faarf^a q^rfcr atfhai&r ft ft atqtft a 3 gftg ffinsta 
«stt an# qrfa t aaa nTf. 

gfsta fqiT^aT a^TWTT 3T«lTata S'aaa, famfatt, aa, fgnftftaT, 
=aaan%a5T, a>T?at?frsT arrfm aifftt swff ma ft arfta; anfa. mamT armTata 
afrt (nmwn) | aar fa aria* ant arm arramT arwnaTa ^ t k \ ar 
g^tta fimmrtt, a*ag, sraawmr, nltf ( earn ), sj^t, vtoptt, ffcmrft, 

a?§afr, j.rcm, traftraT, a*gacft, sifoanftjjfT, arfaaa, sitfosg, fafafaaT, 

arcra^, faftnaT anfa srraaaaT ft aan nmt’sTT&ft mi] ft «ifta> ant a'. 

ar \\ s?fa^ faf^ 3 t mi] ft arremT ^aiaia a;aT nam stt^t 
anfa 3 an *aerft at aatfoa ant am araT nan faan: a>%. ftnsra anssat 
^^Taia af|S aa ‘maigaj aiai’ 5n|. a Ct f^ anai aula. 
aT fat^ ! J]z Taai^ta srasa anl. fqaar^ 'aFaT ^vaiata maifa, 
at=a3ata ^raaa a faaa f^ ^ifa a^r a aia^r 3T«nata q?«af[ ^ as^a 
sr^ra w^a<T a«fa a ^aCr at^ ar^ ar^ff a^ f3 

atfJia^aiaa^ ans*aT 3T^aiaT% ana! ‘ aiaiga; aiai’t qa faf^s an^. ma 
^oR aaa^aT aT 3?:?iraia argar amay'nafla a aiftaaS ar§ ^ Ir 
fa *tt?3 araa ana ami 3T§ amna afa art, 3?aT sit ^araT nraTa 3tt|. 
Raam atf ar% ^r%a 3 tt| #, ^ f^ n^arar staf dt m at^a m3. 
TaffnaTa a?;a arf^t fa arf^g. aJTiaTf^anga aara 3 falra ^sjifta a aiz^ara^ 
aT mata ?at% aTa^^ai^ ?aaa^t aT^f. ^ wi a ar ^ f^ 
artfcr «rT^a^ ?aT aara amna# mar sr% ^<aTt. ®raT f^aaT^ 
‘arargtR aTai’ | qa fofa faa^qtaT fanm anm HT?aT^ ^as^ a^fa^ ottI. 
araH ;aT3^ arfa* fate ^ama ^T?a aTft. ftussT artft faaa ataTaaraT 
ktt^t 3T%a at a a^a s§ s^aaia aTf^a. 3TTf^i at%a fta^ta aara at gs 
ftat. ?ata atat’ aT gaijf ‘f^t »#(’ t a aar^a af^iaama 

g¥ itat. gfea fta^ta ‘sraTga; mai’ a ‘fs^t »at’ ata a«aafT f3 atnaw 
^ ^ aara t’t %ao3 ^arft an|a | aas btt|. 

$a^ 3T§ at, ftaaT^ a^T*ar a eia«aT ^aTata a4 aaf^ mam- 
gi?t«aT aairn awTa ft^t an^a. ?aia £f ana’jft ^ ^ f 3 ^fa m3 a?: 3 
raT^ Tat^aT araTaRw«%aT? a^aT a aiasaT anmata ait«aT ait^ar atm 
wrfra aafa^t ^raat ; an^aia arat fa«T aaat. aiata, ft 3mrr f^ arm^aT 
3T«arata sT^amr aaat aula %\ mt-aT ai%aaaTaT me s^ara fta. 

aa aTa arra^tCT faq’taq ama fttsslt. I *fq*t aatafa aa^sa 
aT a?aia. ar a ; ara ftttsjq qaat q% ?as fagg a^ ^r, aaaatf fta^T^r 
®a:5iTm am«j 3 ^ *** mraT qgaTa %®t anf. ^ saiaaa 

t^ tt tt amt araff:— 





n 

?. qq^qT^ff amR! JF*TT% 9TT^q 3T«{Tq STT$A. 

q. rt 3 irk* qRTqts na^irt rt rt ar«nqfA«R faqq -q 

cfH% RtARTR 3T3^m^ K55T 3TI%. 

\. fqqamr^R qq^qtfff ‘ qfa’ ?n siri^r arRTq-ssTftr 

«TTt 

v. faranmiffre qqqqmr &ri% qff& tfts strr gqqqR arifA. g£ 

<5$jSr Rr RT SRtcR snqqpft 3T% Aq^qiS qTft?qTg«f RTRT q?*TTRT 

*rm wr qq^q itpst an^. 

H. fqnoirRT RT*qT q qfRRT striata sfif fs sti^a aIr as# q aiq: 
rtr Arms Aq^qRjtfAff rt^a. rt't'rtrt strips ?t qteqqju: iksi *tqqq- 

rtssa Arff. rttwa RtA qqrff fff ra qT srm Alff fT ATS 

fq^tq 5?^ofiq RT^. 

q. fqjreuRTote ^q^THTl eg# eiiRi q start srit qw arvqRts 
fqvjrsrff 3 tt^a ^ $ kvnqofr^T s^ifTqigs bit? t 

STRf^ fqsq cJ^iftq 3TT|. 

fcfsc? q qt^qT qqfq q^qu nifiA sts sir 3TTq3^, 1501 % srq^q- 

-sqTq^ Rs55T^r q'fef^q |4|q fqs^. t qraf^q qfer Rsai^r gfeer 

fqg^ fqs^ qT-qr ^tq stta! ^g;. 

K. gfact f^JT^-qi 3TT5RT 3 TRTqf^fl 3 ^ ^ qT sqf^T 3TgqT? STq^q- 
-S^TRT 3TTJRT BTRTqtcf qTCi 3 Ci T^tAf! ST|k. qt^5 3Taq?qj3T t 

q;q; ffj ^q^s^qT sitrt srRTqts 3TRa3 q<q 3 fqq^TRT 3TT^qr arRTqtqS 

ingq qrq^TT^ T^:^ qgq 5 RTS qSTRTf^RA 3TR55§ ?qft ^ 3?§ 

»faFTqqrs qfqqTq ST^t. sitrt q start arRiqfA qiq^iH sr^ff 

? Y I^ fqSR|S 3Tf^qi an?A. RTA^sq *t55qRT3T | H$ fiq. ft ? Y f^ 

qiy nq^q^ qq^f ^ snsff q qiq^qT^ f^t ar% ^Tqqis 

STff. 

q. qfts f^saT|q gf^A fqs^tA fqqATk qff Turnkt sttj sqfkq» 

3TT^t 3TrfA RT^fks STA 5Tq\q«®qts STffa. RI^3 ‘aa’ RtS 3TTA53^. 

^ qJTRT^ttA 3TT«535qTg^=q 3TS^ qT^^T. gf^A fqqst^® fs^Alf^ 

3TR qf^A ftSRA STftA ? ^q^q-S^TA qfA^t STA Alffa. qT |StRT 

qrq^A qq^q’ 5 ®^^ gfeA srtq sgs qftA fls^iqff spq snf | 

3tt| . 

qfeA ffisssfate qq ssfqfqqff \\ qq^sqtA si if a. ‘ o;q»qq * 
q;q;q |s RtA 3 tta^a STft. ^ qjqr ^rarat^ q'T^A? sa«5 sroft. 

y. qftARnsTgsK =q«ff^qqTA, Aaq sr$ kftis qisq qq^q««qta 

3TR65ATA. g&AffiqSJigSTC qqfffeqqTA, VKt 3T% qM RtA 3TTA55A ATffS, 

qtA-Y 



q. n. ^ 



art* Jwrqfw* qq^qTgtftH foreHt «a qiflra fareTwtffa iteft, 
Sffca ft*I3RRqft qntft art ^s fcgq 

qq^q X. S. V • gtf ®»T t ftfafl; aV |. 3. X 00 <j«|fqTf| qfca 

ftqjqT ffa»Raq qtw=g qaq>RT at urt 3$ ^3 hr ht. ^<sqqR qftt 

wrcwwwf 3TT$. qT SijqRR jjS'anffc C^T 3^ qcSqi# ^a. ^551^ 

qq^WTt ? v q <ffqft qfa* f^f su^a. x. q. q;* 5m qT arq&sqr 

qq<icfft ?qta 3TTqqft gqft qtqt fgHt *r zunfr sttI. *qR?i qia q eft |Hra 
WT*iaS «SRT?5K qt% qq JRiq 3 r 3 3T% qft *|qat q 3TT$ aft ^tq& q«fR I?I 
qqRta *Mr wr3®t q»io5 ?y^ qqRia ^qw am&sqT qq^rfq yqsz/q 
3Tfa« 3RqR q *|ojjT riqg q qq^q qfirfR q>RTRRTqejf qq^q q qq^rtS 
qfatfte qq«*Ra* qfq srfo* arait 3?% sigqTfJpqre ns*aT qjfT. t q&I^ 3 t«> ; 
«q^q qq*qt qrq^tg urt srt qifqt aft ?qis 3nq 3TqR$rqt: q3 nRft. «ufa 
3Tiq snwq q% *5 wrr q§q ©q:qm qq^qr®qi ^sSt sr^qf 

qql^ ^ t ®nqq q^ qif^q 3n|. fT qqa qi^q ftqt«qi ^qq^qi ^ts 
swatffc qT ^l'qqtq't qsqqwT qsqT^g qTf%^r gq:qnqri% 

fla3 qq q^*qi ftfq ^ qqqq q iqqa qtqv(te qqsqq 

*Tata aiN srf^fa uf^ 3?«qR qta stst qiCi. »?\q tfqqi^qi qqqta 3uq 
q9 ^ a%q Ptqqqofta qa #q:qm | qqqq«sqT«qT aTsfkqq f^aq^t 
q»a?f. srq^ qr qf^aWqaTiq gfeaRqqfa arraaqi^ R\ R%q 
?ta, qta srsqffc qqq saia qr^r. 

(ft fft fq'q^qT 9q:qrecta ^tiff qfyq %^f qRT fqqq qJT^t 
3rqqq an|. ^sigqT^qT ^%af|a afca q^qr qqq ®q:qRn«qT g^aqsta £t 
qtqqifT ^t q artqtfa 3nqa%. qiqqq ^^rgqj^q qnsqifeqrra 3 t(^r 
qiaa^qi qT fqtq'f qqqg^ ftqqi'sqT q^fq^ aqn qjqq aitq* ^2 ft 
q%a a$*3&sff qR°qiqT aqq 3 tt^. qq 5013 ^ it q^a q qq^q qf*qRaq 
«t^ 55T 3rq@T aft at qq«ftf§, %qr^s q ^qqq qt^Tgfi itaR it^T 3 tt|. 
tqqsrqT «To3 1 . q. UK®, %qRqfnqT w i. q. u®* q qq^at^T qta 
gqtf x. q. R,q» i^r 3Rt ^ 5«T3^f 5t qq^Wffgjff ht^st 3tt|. ^q ^ 1 

fTf *R 55513^ f^f qq^t aT €t qq^, ^3Kq? q |qqs: qfttffc 3TTq?qT 
ipqta f^rq erq^t. qq at qiaaa qrft. q *|or qq^tfcr, %^Rq? q ^5 
qt*qr qqstqqt^fta i^rgq^tta ^ qqtft a# »|q9r ntq |tt. 

Ct qq fqqit ^tqaiT jR*rta jt»r 3nraaTa | qii^r q^tqq |tfo 

. qt^qff qaqRiw 3nf»r aa £t <^q fqqi% qq^q ^a>. qrqqq srgwq itt 

qtq fTRrt ffqaRR qq qq^qg^ qq«T srqRft. 

ar^tqif^, qtf^aq qif&r qqa3 |7 ^Oq iqqTt qq\q ^a qtCf w qq- 
qftft ^at. qiqqq tt qft qq^q q qq^tfS qNqt xz urK «rat«ff 

_H 

*ra t*w. 



fgFfqfaFT, ffeyr, >ft# ( f f 11 ) Fiftr ^rr? ff Fqtqr- 
FF#?(ftf f fqt# frtFrt %^Ri7F ,R n gmsiretfa ft# 3?%. ( Rtq $ftsT* 

ffey F FRTFF FT^F# FRTF Ft FTt. ) *5<5F # Rt^T fFFTt 3R##* 

4?rc if ^RFfr^ft qq ft# f% arnt. ffH FqtfqTjjft £* 3 r ttFu 
S^Mit # fff#f frf ft$. 

FfFFF, F^gF#, &3ftlFT, fftaqfcl, 3«FT ^ FiF^JlFT £i fFFlt FF- 

t*, wnfnt ^ tqRFs qt# f^t# FT(fq qq ftt# ft^f. t*?f # 

tqRF£TF?R q°T 1*^1# f? FT# Ft ftF^. F*rf<q £f F?T fFFTt $qR- 

fsrrt^t yq»55 t^F ttsqr f^rgRR ft# ff^t FFFFttq £rq. 

$FF5 'RTFT Fftqq I^T# 3 fF FF^F, FF^tft F %qRF5 Ft# ftt 
Ft|. <RT t fcltft RTF F^RI F^FTF, FTqFF *fFq FT#F. FF $JpqgTt 
FftFF t Ft FtF <ST§F FTFt ? #F^TFqq, q^TF^F, FRTF <£v» FT, 

qm^ ft|, fcit fF ft|. qT “ ff %*mqq«r- 

%*r Fq qm frh” ( ) qy frff ^t ^ 

FT3T FT^. Fftqq Ft t FRqqq t FTFt fTF ^3# FT ftqq l^Fctt 

tfc, qT ?#t Ffqqq ?t ^ fcrift ft|, tq^aft qqr 

f#F FTf RTF Fiqaq t tq?3##3 FT F^iq<R ^oqfF Fit FFTt. 

qqt ftf^q #, Fq#ft q qfFf^ ■ m^tq qqtt Ffqqq t f frtf 

qfjqi ftFIF tt^TT ^rgqit T^t FFt FFT FT^t q t F^q. 

F5#Ft^f Rllft# qfT fqqit t^Ft fqftqqT, FT?q't?ft«T 

( fuff ), qif$#, jM ( fffff ), ftsift#, q^q^, ftswfJrqT, FftrqqFT q 

FFHTqft. q^T fFFTt 5p£q, Fq#(t, %qT^F5 H |q=qS qt^# F>FT«qTF 

q?qtq FRaq ft^f ^°pT # IqpqqtFq ftsI qq ft# Ft fif qst. 

q<ta q#FFTqqq fcjf tt # qftq Rn#q FFt# # fnFTt gfeq 
ftq#q Ff^F FTqaqTq Rtt# Fqqqit ft[«# qraqqflTST q qq qtq fti^ 
Fqqfofft stRiftRi#, Ftf%aq q q^3 ^t #f f^Tt fr qq qtF FttR 

5FT3FTF FT^tq FFt FFqt, FqqfRfft F fqt# FT## «;F#F fFFlt Fq^T#* 
qqq T^oit’q 5argqTFqr»qT fts! qq ft^# ff*rti& # IFgqit R# FFt 

Fqq FT^. FfK ?lf *ltt FfFFTfT H Rtq#® ^T fFTJFSRfTF F^F RRFT 

#tq fT q%q iFtqtFq ftst fm ff^t qrfijt Ft »5FTq stfS. rrf ^ 

ft FfFFTft qt ffiF#F> F»fq ^ Ttf^F ^F. 

qqqq qtqtFFFTt FFTFft fHiq FTFT FTI^qt^t q^. 0?:- 

FTFRFT F<R55q ^tF» FF^0 ^RFFT f^TF F# OlSfF Rt#?T Ft FR^qt# 
jqqftqq Fqt FT% FF^TF'^F Rt#«5 qa FTF ftf^F FRt t *nWT FT 
tFRj SqiFF FT^f. FFT F^FFTFt ^FFt% FF FFTt O^tF FT t^lt 

gf^g Fr^. rtfi# FTitqMt ftftr ffift ft# if^F ^qft^ra «nf>r 



n. 


* «p5«f*micT arsfi qta gftq 3*3t RTfljfrqT ;jqqfa q^R 

set<qrfte 3 *t^ 5 qraifc it qgq aigq <qt«qi JnsnsTO^fWi qqTRft 

qnt. q!*fMia <wuF*ft q^qq^qqftR qra ‘ qfira * 

qT qf^r gwn w«ita 3?iftr gfj 3 ^*^ qre ‘ gfai ’ m iw*n *qspqfa 
an^t «ni% qqf% s^Rfo q'Wte ^3^ ^%r. 


** 

qfta 

5^ 

\-u 

1 

it qq€t qs**j grift 1 

it qqlY q^«j qx ruTt 1 

\\ 

«R$*u«t %q?<q: 1 

qjf^ R^ =qq??q: 1 

Ro 

3?: 3T^I«R 3*: 1 

3^ 3^: 1 

R\ 

«p^t =q 1 

=q | 

Ky 

1 3qftBT55qtfai?£iq 1 

gqftsi5«qt^?tq 1 

\vs 

ftqiqftsmqT ft<ftf?5WqT I 

f^qrqmgR«n fqq1u%q;R^qT 1 

M 

aqftr. m$m grift f^qfafifarqw- 

^fq: qfq^TT RtRt l^qfcl^q'q^ 


fast fira$*T ^rai: l 

| fq^tqi: l 

<*Y 

wt: q^r^q qq Nr wqnq^- 

I ^t: qi^Tqq: 1 


tqraf5iqr?T: 1 

Wi: q^«l»T.. .ftqKT: | 

*vs 

?qTqpqfcitj?Tf% l 

X 


^T^nvrT: f^q: | 

X 

\\ 

3rgq;rct qsmqt vnf %fh \ 

X 

Y—Y 

Jifi^qT =qtq^qf5g: 1 

q$?qT =q | 

c 

srq l 

3TR STf^qiR, | 

v-M 

ift qsaq«qTft ; ^ 1 

ift q?RR«lT^« | 


q>r«®q1%q5H. 

RTq-#«[qqiH | 

Y^ 

g?ciT f^«qr qiqrgqqi ^r: | 

jRtrfeqsqT umiRR^ ^qqq: 1 

Y* ; 

q^3%iR>qfqqT I 

1 q*3%RTqfoqr 1 

\R 

1 


=3feq5i^ftq^q^5T^^ 1 

K-t* 1 

q^a^K 1 

q 1 


RTqT^ %«q?qT»frs: | 

3r 6 =q3itqrftej l 


gsrfqnsqvr gigr: 1 

35f%*Tiq4 gq: 1 

U 

snqqiqqft to>q^3q1n; I 

sfrrcqriq^... 

** 

ftqfrqiwqqft... 

ftqftqiisqiftqft... 

Y^ 

R|<3<*iT^ wK^Rri 1 

rawttomr... 

V-*H 

o; wq €fsq1q 1 

X 




&T3TOT 




i 

| 

3% 

** 

[ sjjntfasfeq... 


vfiRftafaqT... 


! 

! 

im qWiXl 


t^T l 


i 

q^q^u... 

i 

qnq^t... 


?Y 

tfqqqqftefoq... 

j 

1 

qnqqf^qfqq... 



qs^... 


qsC.. 


n ■ 

qifTHqqrg: | 


=qsff|qqiq: 1 



m\ ^ qinq. l 


qq\^^ q®T^ 1 



qqrlq^T I 

1 

X 



SCR* qT 5 *Kt 3 C fofqqi 3?% an|cT Cl Cqqqft qi¥ qi^qT q 

ayqfaqT cet^ *Tq fsfcqT swfqq- 

f%cir *fz 5 qrrq gR^q. qqq*jjR f$qy q^q^jj q&ft *528 qfr arg^T 

RTff. 3T5IT *q«T qT qT5 qWTqfoq 3^3 q>q 9TT^3T qif^T I ftftqjq ffa. 

<r 3 TQT ana? aygqt Ct, ^mT^rq anq f*n(t Cf g<q- 

q*q \3 qg-qr g§ ^qig stir anit <qtg 3 rg^qr^ qqw in^ar qrfr. qqqtg 
Ct g*ftq fqq^n% s*q. ay;q qrcqq: 3 ygtfte & aunsi sta. $ 

*fqfi faqqqRqr qjgVie fed Ct qi£f t qi^qT^r qq<q anat d. 

?. ‘3* 31^ 3^’ anfeT V 3 Firq; 3 *a:’ qMte duar qyq mw ? 

qr-qr 3^te $q ‘q^rn^ q<:’ ad ant. 3*: q*: a$q 3 W anfer q*a: 

3 T 5 TT artsqr qqgRr. 3*q:-q*: aref! Ci^t fggqsM qqa qrff. ^q 3^R* 
‘q*IT«qq» q^:’ qy gqid ?fg f^ 5 qra ?qr*qr qd ‘3* 3*:’ a#q ftqqd 

gq arei qn^ qfg gqq *^iq qT^f. qf^t qu ?rq f^qstqi ?>q 

a# R^q 

^ e ‘qv^ 5? qra qru Cr ‘q^?^ =q’ ?t sw f q^ Cf qtqr^t qq*ft ; 

Tq^ aft^q 3 T?^ qTqr^t qqtftq gqqq ayTT^-qvq-®!^ qM?! «TRf 

qr% anifr aqqq =qrsqR qiCf. ^ojq q^ qT% aftfiq ar% artq- 

qtfafe 3?qafR. qRqq ‘q^^ =q’ 51 qqqfq Wq qTq=q f^qwxjj ftq. 

(0 ‘^qfeiasqtrcRjqiq’ anf^T ‘ot .^q’ qfcfts qTq 

CqqT qqqjqi ? qT qqiqiiftq ^rq 3^ ‘3^?qTaaqTfq: qq^q I ’ anfcl ‘q'^aqtftl- 
4 «qJtq |’ 3Rff anlcT. qfd^i qqilq ^ q«q^q qt 5I*qT^qT qq^tq 3{?^q |=q qq 
qiq^; q# ar^ctq | qrqq qTff. qqq q q«qq qfalT qHV« qR?q frq 
ffiq?rft q^T^ST are'qR, aq;q 5! 3 ?qotr qift. *?<3q qqqta ^qiq W$ft frq 
qrq f^qqqiftq ?lq arS urn aq|. 





*». *!. 



(y) ‘«rt ahfon’ «nftr qMte qstaaT qrc inn ? 

‘ qT3?R ’ *t ftqfaa «n| at 373 qT srsqtf sqas *lata. *5^ 4 a?q ah %* 1 
*t qsata ^>jrt qirq mu ijlq. 

(\) ‘at *Raa«jTf^?&i’ 3?!)% ‘at.. .a*?’ qtcfre qitaaT qra ftaata (^ 
qjgag m gsfcTqqT^T at a: m qqtf qs&fqar «a{a «nfar ?a: qT qq$£t 
gtffqaT siT^ 55 . qf^ q*f qfaa qq qti%& aifca f ^ 3^3 «i°r q^faoqra 
ffia^T^ 3 Rqq ‘ ?a’$ a?i qn%«t «n$ ?Tr ;qi^ q*tCT qnlieft WR. 
faarq ^qratag aq»R aaoi aqq ant, aai q*ata *t*fte tor aifo$ ^ 
aaqsftq ar£f. at j^srt sTaRis*^ tft^tRT qsata qat 37% Rth ant. 
*3°lfr q^ qaata ^rt quq mascara ttq. 

(0 Ift^iRT qsaia ‘qqg%atqfaa 7 ’ 37% ga q 3 . qHte qft^ qg 
q*g%,3 arqq q 3 ar 35 aa^a gfcata q*g%q 37! gq; *q qtft& aRtf a# 
ft:a§. qq qT qqta q^; aq ^qfqqT eq^ft cftq q^ qfeit ^dt®. qiRi wtte 

qqqxi’ 3R5. qqq: ( &*\v .) § q^ qT a.qta argiq aul. 

qqq: <x% R: qqg^ qq^t qi^T 3^5 qi^ft gq; ita ^a^t, ^qilqr 

qqqt q q^T<t fli^i fticjq ^ta aia^T, aR ‘aa’ ^t qjRqnaq gqf^qr 

ftat m\ qT ^qi^T ^ aut q at q^ atftiasqmflM ^ q^ qqq gaqaqot 
ftqat. ^ojq iKaiRi qqqra qqRi ‘qRq%.qtqf^qr’ ?t qK q^°qr^ q*tCt 
qqtqq qi^t. 

(») ‘^i%iq!Tqf% 5 i^q;^a 3 ;^’ qr gqfa^ qqsiaf^aa. ?t 

an^q ?qi% rtjTt nqitqf^a^ ?t qi^^T q?-T aiaiqi. q^q qqqqftsa. ?t 
gs; 3 ii^ qslj a? at R^tqi^a. qf ?r^i|q q^tq 3 TT^. ai^<tq- 
af^ta c.qJiaftafa, ^Tvtqfs ?. ^qqta sms sn^a. ^13, q ^573 = q;aia «5 

»5^qr qq; q»jfr qs?qiga €ta qiCia 37% *5^ nqrNata, ^ai qT struct ^ 
3Tt|. fT li^q? a«3 fqq^agTf ^asqis^a tf^aiRT q^ata qat $ ftftqK da. 

( 6 ) far 3Hi% f?aT | ^53 ^ra^tq^ q^q^fq^r qf rr^r. aqqiaq- 
q^ gfea %^rt qq^q^s^ta ‘f^aT’ 37r| a?: auqfas ^^t^t ^t#a ‘fai’ 317^. 
qftfTfc fta^tq qilaai »^iq 7 q 35 vis <staaT aaaiqT ? fa*<qmT*qT 37^35 
itqqqvRtsfT faT 5? qra f^aT 37 t^ q at=q ^ftqrr«q7 qsqia ^at. »fqp a>ar 
f^aaqofra ?tq 37$ i^iqqra q?qq 7 q ftaa 3 T^f. 

(^) qjqta ‘q^S^H’ ^ q^. ^qfqr'qr qqq qrqqj 

qwta ^ 3 ’tH =qg*i 37^^73^ q m 57^137 amat sraT 37^ q^ f^qfaa 

37 Tf*. ‘qtTgq^’ 37 § 37 a^ a^ ^qtgq at 37^ a^saqo} qor qf^afa 

“ qR 3 *rt 3 . ” a* gfcata “q qaqi 3 ” 37^ qrs 377 qaaia. q | § 3 i%qfrEq; qq 
tTq, 375 tt qqn^ ‘ q ^gqta. ’ qT q 7 <n^ aaqq ^aigq^l^a 3775. ftqaa? 
afcifaasftqT qT ; qiqi^ q^qta q^ t qja^faa 3773 ^tq 37 § qq 

n[ar# arits. 



(? ®) antftr me* ®rt qittffcite fqnahR qra vNraT f *?<cr, wjtf, 
%<tfqns q t^a | *4 ©ata'*nFrc nsrc ipram tats. *»*iH qt 

WjT* fT? ffiiatrfi «TT5 tfa. 

(n) ^forara sn 5rsaT^?t =q*?ffemq *t *r*a efqsrq'f jw 

aRqt. qq ^s?feqqiq qrqrtt ar4 =qif#qT sm, %sfft *tnasnf, stst qtat. 
ftnnq qqqq, anfa %qrcn 5 qtql areN qt ?w^ »*t*T 

ant. ar^frq. <qtq ftnssr^n saisiisitq ‘ qqra * 3 *%=* qq sitaaS areS 
qTitt | we 3nt. 3nftr If^hqr qqqfq 9=q t3, *ftgq ftfnat^. qlq ^fft- 
qqra £tq 3?% ^onqqrq uwqrq qTtf. 

(H) q^qtcf‘mqKf^R«n ar§ qq t$. eftsr 

qt<tf*qt &qtq qq^T qiq ^gqn arg^n qq wt sjqre ft<ftffcq;q«iT * 3 <qflr «rei 
qr gqrqr a?*} ant. arfts qr qpqrqr ‘qqfa ss^Tq’ arei ar»i faqftrq «nt. 
arg qtsamqq qiq^sqr ari% JEr»arqT asT ^ irat afitq pqqrts 
qT^ ^qaft arf^ra 3T6Tq qR qtfa^ arr^. aTfq? qT^ amT^ arf^ra 51 an^ 
qqi*T ?tq ar% ^ mqif 5Jm^. 

(l\) ‘arat »^qi aigTRi.’ q qfcft^ PtqcJhfi qR qptoRIT f 

a?amqq:q ?qRT q;qfa qjer aitaiqiqr ^ qqT £r gqfq qffhaS aq?^ wtdte f 5 ^ 

^q a?T^. q^R T%|q ?qtcft^ 3q<JqJ^3 ^q75qT R ?T a?5F f?8fiqr q 

^«[q qT^tq;^ ^ q^q f^$tq qjq, a?q qf^qr ^rta q^qqqRqq: sf 
t gq 3Ti§ sqr^. g?^icff ^ f^ciqqiqr qr c;qs q^t qqq fe«.rqT a?§ qt 
q^tq qffJiqS ant. qqs n?qRT^i^[ arq; sntn %?qiqqq f*t 

g^rar ai* qf?qtqi n4i srsn?^ ^qt^q q;qj qRTqi arm qT gqrqr 
ar^ ant. qtq fh t qq ^iq^qq; ant ^^q ‘qqt awTfC ?i=q qR ffnattR 
q?q>. 

qia^KtqT qt.iq^R ?qiqqq we q»f tft^twT qqqfq 
«nt tq fqq^qifVq 1^5 ®;?:5nqr £tq. gftq g^qqjfq 3rtq» 3?qqR antq. h 
arew trq. arqqRtqqiqqr art? q^it^ gfeq g^qqrtq antq I *n ^T«n 
g^nTntq <a^rfqSq ant. snw giqqrqi m qt qtq^ aqwr 

3 *q«FT-qr q tqt tf^qrt^n qqqtq t>Jn=qi ^^rqnsir^i^ qtntqrq ft«T 

qtf^r. ?qr q>qT fJfosqrq. qr qt*qf«Et q tR^.-ni^TWT qntqqr«t 

ftjqqqrt &g qqit 5 T=q n^qi qr &<mht argq qt Q'm t ^ 1 *R»i 
an?n qRt. 



♦ ^ ** V. _ 

=rr^« 

JTfmstg 3^q qi^ R£%a % otr gqrafo srf&s irrc%ta h^r qR&RT 
qgtRi fasH.'Wqta 5iq $3T% ^ surr xj&. ^ % sitr qT f%qqmRT 
rot qfmaif^ *rm 3 TR 55 <j[T< 3 T£f qft Rta $R * qfsafsft aqRRT 3%$! 
qfeaw*T a;<m?n w>qfa rk <fa ftssiTR ftqi^ 9T^ ; q<3 qrf£f $Rq>f%t 

1%5RT %&5 3Rft spqi^T qfo?m«HT SmTORta aTg<RT% 311555%. qftft 
srrt qrafta amRT ftsrNi ftsi 3t«st q?§«FR«iT % srRaTni- 

qa aqga sitft sii|. ^T?ft t qfcfte wk, q<q «itot sitrw jtsrt^ jtocrr 

qR3 q:T5ftq sqRRItfteTRT H13 ffl55^q ^on> $jq qfeaR |tcf. 31% | ftnqiafea 

5Rf?i q^iustcr q%2 ^qq qRS $ uTT^^r 3T?nq a$ qpq a$ft fq^iEraf- 
3 ? 3ii<ft 3?T^ sq§ «?4 qTz^ ^inft. q;i5i>qi 5lq 5 ii#cTt? 5 qf%^ 3^1 ft 
ftt^q qTZqjR “ 3lftai%5! qifisPJlTRSR qt^RRf qi^R^q ”, 3 TT*£t ^l%qTR 
3iq^ U^lft 3TTsta crqlR qfqq 3n|. STTqsqT \3S qTRR- 

?qRi=qr rb qroft&r ri^ %^t qiff. ^Rfhqr 5iqR5[ ^f%qq 
qfR<J5 feftojrRT ^RiqRRfWr q<ft? qit|a'RqT anqft 5R | qf^iqiraR 
i%qi 31 fq 3i€Riq m qfqiqfr atafa^ R^iq 3i§ 313^13 ^ an^ 

ai sfc^RF^ ^Rqrl qt4i ^TqmmR^iuq^RT a^Raa “ q^TusR ^*|f 
gqq qi-qjft nrs?ft 5nf?Ri5q 51 u 0 0 ^t qttirtr soiaiRi^q qrq 
qf'r^r srciofT snqaf |3n^r qftqT 3R% ^3R ^%q qRTq^t qq ^5 irr q»RT 
it^f, RtaS t 5tqfq iw ” 3i§ ft5T^ sit^. qi ftvifiivr nafq^q Irq 
qflar^f fttftqa Rqfarqim qT^T rs srif^r fqqkq; 3i?nq htst qpft 
31% qmq qfea | 3t^3RT 5iq q^pqfa'te ^1% qi 313^1 % rtj^t ^qr«qT 
JTTfi£fi%qqT% % %5itqq %% rrrir 5iq 5 qrq sss^qq- 

qqima 3TTcft. a^ga &<qfa q|Riere f^qi «if^55 qnaw gqwtff sra^qi 
5fq qf%at«qT ^^qwftfqqqf 3in%i 5tq qf^aifqa4t sff mf^ft 

gq^R 5)^ aq^ft qt qfsqqfa %q>T%a «RRrqT aqR %c?t 3?t|. 

qfqRts'# gai%« at^%q arn^r qif^wR af%5 ar«ai% 
f%qT |r ttq qqiRTq ijoj qRasq^qR ttq. 3 t^s | aRfta 

%t%q »5<jp 31% ai%3: 3Tt1 a%R %3f%gq^3 ^ qilRgqm arerT qtq 
qi^atRi qR>q^i% w% q?qa*n^R a?ft 311 ^. 3t^rt ^rt 





?«ftaT c^ gra tf* 8 t $tt$ ; <i«f ftqfqft qfa 

qvr9 qtfsft US flVr *T^t 3$ *W. $tqt*^T TO H*Wt qftqtt «J$ Staff *JT 

ftsroff afoa i\w. arrat frqqfta *T*a ars&qT ntfrcr f qifoqr fotnwsT 

*n*r anftq^^r to arga pit hr ^ siteT* anil3 fos^iwr fcqta 

■q*$a j&wt &qt3 arcftq srafonift ^ m arc ^ tor arr^. *r$ t \ \ \ 

WT Q 3 »T q5Tta “ SSaa^ R^q a’iftaZ P^RSeS R3S3 ” arm arqft SS55 

5 tqt= 5 ft ft 33 ft aroasqT a<ftaz' qi a^ *q®rqT nkqg<fi %<?t anifc. are 
qqrwT fadRinff “ foi^qqfo ” fofa fosamjftate SiqftqT. q^rwT a«t- 
m*ff ar^aqT arqffa tawi arfo. 5iq» k\°° rt 3^ afosRT 

5 iqffo q}^ stnqqq gq^s* clai^r. afai* q qena qi fta niRta'fa ass ifa 
q 3 <qq 5 iqtsii! gqtqR 'area 3 r§ arafo arS foam. $rq q^TwrqT fowR srai 

q)3T, tlqMl quoff fqvt^; «|RT« ^ MZ f^K^l^TSqT fsqJT'iff 

TO'qq^^ mvi i(<Tr. ?qi 3 ^ £iqi% qmqqq n qqqn? wq 

arqifqaqoi V|oi 5fqq RT qiROIT^ $lqt=^ griciqiq 5^3 gai^ 

qq^ fqf%5fT=q qjTP an^. qT^s 5lqi-qT 55^Rq)3qT q>i^t qqnqsfi 

^q^qT gq«iq WT^qr an^q. <qtq qr^R?i $iq s^qi^l qiq ansaq ^qin. $tqi<t 
qsrqqq^ qqRcTr t^oi^ q?nqEatsqf^RTF. ann^ foal aCr afo an^ssaia ! 
Riqqq qtqfoqt 03^ q^foRRT^ q;5qqT q*at q^. aRfg, ^tq qu^t | 3^55 
qf^ 11%5 qR°qra s^iqi qoq^ aif^t Rrca anff. Tqrq q«0a qRasq- 
*qR, fo^RVsqT qqnqaTj, qsR^qqT^ ^qjst 3??% anfor an^aRiqa^i 3^- 
fo|R 5T=q ^qf^ 3a foqsm ^ifoqRT *qq'i%s ar^r g^iqi ?lq. 

km ^ 3TT»a<?-Tqq3^ qi5t°i ar^r pr^ nlq qRTR^ an^. qf%g, 
51 fa q qRRK ar% «qsc a?^n 5^<qa ant. qiqfoqT 5 irtt qfos|^ fo?:- 
R^iaqr fo^Tifr qa^qi ^q^fo ^ qsi^q^fo qiif 51 qf^ fa^qn 
^if wr'r&s faqr a??q ^qaifo ar^t 5i^R. ^iq e?ia ata^r4t ara^ aft qiif 
a?;q qfqqiq ^ ^t^r, f.?5q4 qia faqfa^ qqfofo arqoq^T anq aut. 
5iqi^qT aqi qta^T q i%^o5 qqnqoft R55T«qT an|a Ria qjaqififl qiqfoqr 355 
jaqrf ntq ^Wf^qa foS an|. ^Rf^nqi foqirg ^fo^qa qfaT 51% *y«* 
q»ft?! an^ia ^T?a tiq; q*inq qr^°qra anar, rt^^t na gqq ^r?:wt qi^r 
qiT« gnft \\ «n 5taqiiaaT q^ai M®. qiqt^n afqTqi qifo^i gar fo^qt ^i^ff 

1 . anftg’jqTqq ^?i q*T;a. aqlasifq^. (atqa foqiqfi r5t?r. ) 

x. “ 51% 1 ^qfaTia% ’SRjq qfon.aq>s cfi^qiq aftas 

aqi^oBR^a.qiafoaifa fogaq?ft fe|a foq^ ^ a ga^ fo^ fafoa qTai^T 

qaqjiRj.arqRT qfa at^q q qaa^fT qT aTfRRqi aiai m ^a aRfo^qi 

<qRvq g| fosrara ?la ;qi^f eqffa foqsqr. gqqraalaiqi fowl «Rft ®5a ft^T 

qfwi'ft ^a a?5^. arqaqnafa 'aafo tai'ta'T anfo%.qT aqft qi^iqarfa 

fof5*4arfa sfa ^ afaq aT5'f.” (anr^i^a) Wi 







fo. ST. 


qiqqia qif^t. trafwiqaia 5ft=r gq: aitaqa, flreaqa q qVpjftqa. qtfqf aafor- 
qai*qT q*T ?nd^T at^qi frama traiq^a aqq foa ftsaqai^qr 

qn 3 a n?TTre«ti{% qroaqfta q 1 «iT qsrq^aT aar^qr ttat. qtqi^^qT qsm- 
qbd arffctft a* 3 =q a^Tarc^d ftal, <qta q% fNrtff ‘ fqwpa ’* $ qdfaa 
afq 3TT3os^. q»r *refte Tt&a fagqa ?r sraifr qf qnq t fa«rqr?m> ataat 

fa ai$. aaqi<da *r STT# 3T30T a$ OfR qTFqfa ^irdqMff^ 3T^ 

«a^cTr«5. atqifa arafta a&qT dqfaT qmT aasp ^°qi% qsnqa foaqfteft 
sqga; area aid. r*iT qTssta'te da{t 5iMt«qT aqqiq* «q>w. qi3<Jii=qT arce® 
HTOt^qT 3Tl*TT<F% &<qqn3 effa 3Tlt. q'5TRa ^r«TT dqtf 3TT|, 

I * 

eftaaa at^aT trq a*qaT wt srcft% ftgaia $iqf| at^a t=q 

«n# qa areenarqia aaaaia. d*d arafaT aqq qaaqqrfta fTiqa siraa 

5 Tcl% v\zv\ 9 T 95 ff ad ^VtqataT 3 TN$qT q^qqrd »TT 5 iq^a 

•STqq an|. 

|tq ^qTimrd *i?dtsiq> 

qT qn^T# $iq 1 gqaiq «*;% q^Kta | qtnSr ^ srmadtq; 3 ^«ir 
qTd. qa qr=q qrda q sretf, aqrft qqf^a alfJjaat eft 

q>»TT arqft:—qr fata qVit qqi qft^qi qtd qm 5 j;qaT. at sriq^T Tq*nqq 4 zrfa 
qatflMefqdqT daa st% q qTfrfta q'qsdfl wt amTqT 3 rq?qqq. sta q;(ta. 3? 
«;% «a*ft fT qmaia^aT am qrq qri°qMt 3 qqr s^^qi qqq?fT^ jqq^tar 
qfa *j<g q?q«T. ami^ Tq^ata ^a.a qs&sqi ?sta i%st ani^r atiaaS 

qft, ai^qT Ta^n^naT fa 3T% f55am qrqt qiTir q;Tit q qaa^ aiar=d 
Taiqar q^id. # q^ai %5|t ad aiq qg q=q4ta qfa ari^ araeqia a «&£ ! 
qjTTa qr fcufta ai$q% ^iq I amT% atqT^ «rrs: q^a da qis'q ^ qiaaia. 
qra f^raiqd q'a*ft f%qi gaa qqid era i^aaia. <d* q ad qiqr ^WTad 
5 i wqiq qtq. ad«qT qia'tqt ^tT | aia^saaT^ q^?q ara stat. 
aiqiir ataaia qawiTqd fa k qiata gaa ^a;a qiqai=d qaT wa ^am, 
*foia gaaq=q4t «r% q? afq aaida snS «n|. qT% to q»iq ®rai^ § 
aaaa ai^f. q§aT qiqaia q^q^at aiaiar arqTaiq. aia^qpfr fante in^qre 
TqaT«ai^ qqnd qfr qr^t arard J^a ^q^qr qt»qiad qqqr^ aa*ft 

aaa 5Tdt ^aS sra^, q at'q aftqiar qt =an ht^t qraiqr. aia^eqr a?qsj 

X. at^q qaiqala fqwjaai'qi atai^n m aqaa Tiaif^aa $aq<fa at^f 
atq anqaa. i««» f|a<t^T qqi aa^a “fqqntq g|T ftrailtiaa fciai^qi 

<aW*a fta aT^tf q'f¥a” ai^n atarfd^Tq “Tiaif^ <tfea fqa iai^fsa aq f^5ta 
aada ia^ atqq ” 51 aiiasar. i«»'j f^ad ^'na aiqiana: a% 1'^'q,^•x® 
qi gaiT. ft«srtaiqr ?ia ^ qda q^ia at qiaat. qiqHa n^qr q? 

gqq ft«gqarqT *t 55 qr$a aaq gar ^atar art area. 



3?A«it pp wng3 %qt*qT «*n «rcT°qta f^ii «wtq 
*nqft?w$ smrt *ns qtfa «r°^ht wi<r «nfc. qroq'qtf, qi*^ 

eoif^ «r*n nq;tf si*} «Rara. q sirciqffq gwqswVfr 
zfqt q 'qi^qT sftur qqp ^qqqta tqqra. ?t $®rqK qlifcwT %q jjqtq 
srenqi^ 3 tt^. qrq$3T*qT aqqfqr^t Cf qqi^q* qw spft q qqw*ra ‘qi^q 
«nsft »tt%. qq’g era q qif^qqrvrci ^sit %q qflqt^ $ %q 

3qqwr«ft qq^pr sn^qiftqT arNsqi qqtp $t fqsft qaT«ft qi^ qiz^.* 

qfqq*qT qreftjqqf qqw ^qfqr qqiqa q qqqqqqTsfte snqrq 
qfqrq g^?q *r q^q *frs , ta>K jfflqRi lafqqt ^qjrewsft sni*. q^ qqiiqa $■ 
3 ^r*qr ^rq£t ftsft «n$ srnq qiqW qif|#qt $5 t K• • *n\ 3^® qiai^T 
q qrcq t ^ q qt^i ^lf^.rff qff qt?ff wqq^ 3qa*q traiq ^ q^ 5 ^qt^qi ff^* 
3<q?m^ qi^fq^q qqrnq qiqqift sjT^q. qt^s I qiqqf^qt# qnqsqiqTq sisqfil; 
ft qraiqm%q qq ^qasq 5)3 qiC^. qt^p ^T^ftq Jt^qT fcqWtq ««Rqqr 
3 TOT«ft 3 ?rf^r q*fte %q <qi qiq^kr sjqiqq t qqqq qi^t. »qtq, 
tqrq^r q qrf^qr ai^atqCr® a?qq* ta^q’Nq q jffia qq %%. ^iqq^qtsfi 
iqt*qT qq?tq qq $fqt^f q^iT *req$ff q>4t qqq^ff vqi <q? 

q^r'qMtes q»tqqq^ q q't’fraq? qqsqqi^tq gq^iq^f qs ftq q 51^3. ^q®fq* 

tent FPST 3TOTqT. 3sf«5tq qfq'T 51% ^ \\£R ^t gquw 

wi# Rcfr jpqsT %q%% q»t$ mws « ; q ^^qf? qr^t *prqqw 

qf^qr %qt% f^fiqf^’qq^ *pqt qtq'q qq 3qa«q itt% 

qT5}lqi%qT?qq **jqTq ^rqqiqq* qf^^T^ ^qiq^q^ “ qq- 

qqq ” qiqq* sipqqwniw? q^fiq qq 3Tii% qiqqTtqq ^qiq qi%q 
%qi^ qtqqq ^5iq5%qTq5 qi qiqTq fMljsssJt qri^r wtq>q3[ 

?tq. <dqi% ^qiqq i>q! qfl^T na $w 5i«f«q %q qr*qi, qfaqqmT fi^qaT 

v. qjqq^si %q 5 ^qqm qq^iq*) eq^ifqw q?qi«ii f%qq« 

qqXf! wft 5 pbi fasrct^n qqfq 3<qq 5iq qq qif^^f qq<^iA« 

qs^q^q q ^f^f^nwqt ^Rqfq^q ansqtq qqutq ansqiq”? wqsqi^ qqt- 

wlq. %q qfq qw ® 5 qi(t wqqft q;t<r fqq qirafqT q Vm qht^t qu®ft 

srqiqT a?g qisH. qqqrq qq q 3ifef?qtq q^qiqT ?iTqf^ Pf^i^t «?^ 

q^aiq. %q *s[q% hijO, qq? fifeqi q^ ^qfqr ^ qiqqiu s^^iqq ^q 

%q 5 qqqiq qr«ftq ^i^qqr^i qra? arqi^ ^ qizq. qqiqqi?, %qiqAq, %q* 

q?is^R q 6Rf}q jfl^qq? f^liqq ^iq qfircifqf 5 q<isq <?iq«5^} sirq^q qqiq HT 

^js qiq aiq^q ft?. $iq qi qfqw 8pq^< ®i5it qiq?tq^ qzqi 3 ^ ^ 

®qtq qp ^ 3 >q <qiqr ?Wq *ij5 ^iq qi qtqiq*i 'pw ^iqsqiq q 1 
qq +q*ftq qrnr% qtqrq qrq ^ ht* q^ftqfci wt. qr*?^ fsrqiq ftqr 

^ qiqqqfir fWt gsft w% 3 stnat qiCt. 





ftssqqmr sn$s«T $w. srrcrta «nta tor qfor sta* 4fc. 
tft *T%ft s4 q*ta ?q*ft 4t®qr. «pt®?ott aqrctffq «nsr gsft mfttft 
qttts* irate a*rc Jt^n fagqftg $rqtiq«ff 4 t*Hr start 4 fa tfte «n 4 f 
44 tamt4 4a. 

«?Tqg|?r nsfta h$>$\ qft$T *N-“ fa«g 4 feg ” 

fo "3 qftq ST lT5ftS 4®55T qft«T 4iq qfeq mq°qt3 4m. fog- 

qqTrtqrtf 9R?RJlq arm 4<at gnqT ansag *tst. fq’gqm# js° 1? nqtfqS 

STTom < 3 ^ *r< 1 %^^ 1 'qT 3 T?nqTS 44 qT 3 (Tq& SU 4 . q tartf ^T 

felToft 3^3 cft^ amiqm 4>?ft tft ^tal3 mm *1* 3?Telt qngtalT 4^3^^ 

A 

nft*ft supf. “ qiftrmfagm'qTq mq 4i% s?*qrtt l mi qT nqfmgqt qnqtta 

qntftq& ” t tagqm^ft njfq qqR ^]^^ 44te g«n sm’sqnm gfd 
sr^jirt ant. ^iqT^f nr-q f%qi ^ 3t«jt<t. m«iqn^ qqa^r 

^qi ftvg iiq t=q 5iq;efia, anTeftgaw ^ 3n«i«iw ^n?T qVftft 3*4 
3T51T arnH't fqs^sft^t qnt sq^p k^i ant. qq q qi fqqqtqq 

m«4, i$z fdq'm ^ dqq faft^qi armqT^ at Jrsranqiqfra anqsqT dig gdg- 

qwii?i is<n4t. q?qT?qifir ftqqqif* q|5u ;qiqsn qtiTqq; 1 tfrnisigsa 
qq anT^fn^taq't: 1 ft<q ^fnnr qramfqqi'iii’qqiftqwiq^i l q^qh^qT 
ftnfci fq^qt nlq qfq?q ^nil” 3Rtn, fq'-gqq ?iq st q'n 3*qnqq», qiqiq^ 
q *§Rq^q st5t* Jt«t. qrrnt-qT 5tqT=t sfqfn lafsoiT^T nrqiqnwMT fq’-'g- 
qi%qiqq^t 3 d a qjftdt an|. 

** Vishnu therefore is the first member of the Shesh family as yet 
known. He was a great scholar and author. This Vishnu must have 
been a very distinguished personage as he had attained proficiency 
in and wrote treatises on all the shastras . The most important of his 
works is an elaborate commentary on *t5T*TI^. ( Indian Antiquary 
Vol-XIV page 245.) 

qqtfte it&sqT fq'gqq tlqrew 44 oq; gift qrnjqifoqn =qr?*q 
3n&s?r ant 5ft arnt:— fa*gqqt=4 q^q^ff ^vqreiqji q=:n4 &*$ *3$. 
qqjft qqiqt niqqq Tqf*T qn^ 3T^n q*t«5cft. ?qrqi fqwjqqtn t,r ftqrq qTz^T. 
nt^r?t#r trqt^qT qnqqsq n^?q^t=t ^ g4 tsrss tt^. 44 i^gqqMr qq^ 
srs* ^^qeftn qnq qsqn 4qS. fq'gqq qft qnr an4 ^ 35 ! ?qf% qfns qg qnq 
ar^q qTf5 art^tqq qitfr gS q^qjq q<tq q«# stdr. quqqiTt ^ fqqi%cr 
qqiqt atgs: sra arnqtgT f4gqqMt gat^T gs: ms n*qi^q ntf^qaT. 
q'qtqT anqrq 4^n qit?3 mg; qitq an^ q mfift anf^tn fg^r qqW 

€taq; %S. qiRftg aTm?Tg ^ gqiqqf fq^qq t 3d® arvqqqi^gt 
«BRftg 4^5. annng arm fqwgqgtff qq^ffq q;^T mrats qmtq-aqi^ qsmegreRT 
qnrr i^qq-g q^sq srtn %m. 44 qqt4t qq ^ sat# qt=qr gqqqa anqw 





s^tf %n jtth h j wwtck sttH asuraretf mqsft <j$ titt f%«gqsTS fftft- 
77 $ss t^ftts ftqyq fosr. qats |qftq»a %f7 fftwq 7 sqf$ ttz 3. 
7 asjoff a gssT fcrctq ftsis 7T|q q^j. sits farcff ^r^fTcr q?r sfat fqs^ 
srn fTdt; efts qa sqftss qm^. T%«gqsftft htsts^s ms ssrs sm fsfseft. 
ftsitqigs gt $rcft«7T iftqftT smqfft mtft sf msT^t q|*ft sw flTeft. it 7§tts 
*T 5ft«q TRTf? srsrTqf^ srs mt. 

IIS TSlftSf foSTST H% ? W ST 37T7T 
srqts, fs*<g qfls 5 I 7 it qsqfts ftsm qf|sr $ts qffta its. 

7T7T7S Q^SS |toqTSR$ ml. qq fawjqaRST $t< 31ST 7 TSSfURHTST 7?TS 

fates qR°qTsfaT stitt arojq srfr. qgra msfa i7«gqaT«7T qssftswiTSi ttrt 

51% * Y o o =7T 7RS 7*at 7^55. 3TSft g77TeftS 517 qfftat% 7t$S|7 TSSflS 
5 u6j ^13 arsi^ q 3? c;qj z?r fqsqfqcR fetq:%s igqiss 
fn$ 3 tsi%s. 5rqi ' r tt sq»T qt’iqqqra qn5ftqR ^qsTs srs %&st 

sig^r qs trqr-qi crq*T sust 3Ti^st. its qsq st i33» 371ST %s 

«FT5fis ST3S ^qifq; strstst siq^dt. 

qs nTq^rarqT^: qi^rfs qif^ft 
«ft 55|Tftg:(%|Tq ' ss: 

“ a% TKK? 3S sm sqfsqraifs ^nts .& fcrcft 5iq qigls 

qq q;T5ftqjq qi% m& re^u-qr ^qiaq^qi ftefts ssqsrifr |W . 

^qqfss i^satq vv s%stb^s I qi% fqsRft 3^7 ftqi? sot5tqq %7 7 
f^saqs 5T7 ^ qrqT^ftqq %7 qT^t ^smsT ^ut %®r %ST5r. fams 

l^qnr q'^t 5*3 vv 3^ qfsq | sssiq^qT ssRftft tsts 
qrassuft stress.| TT^es 7ciT-qT 75n«fr ®r%. sits ST*ft 

| qNT^ft qST^qT SST ( ST) ift 7el^ 3T% ”. ?7|^ct %7 STSSTSqS SSS. fctSRft 
7S. 5T7 ssvnsqs. 5[|STS7S $17. 7T7Rft 7S 5T7. qstf^qs $17.” 

7T qsTqqq m \\\K 5 7T gsRTs ST$qfsqsifts ft^qqT $rts “qrRftqsq” 
5I7 i|ojq sqtsicT 3?ss 7 15a 5iT^qis7 ^ qsmsqT^ 7 q$s ^ttt^ 

lift 3T% fitgs ftft. Sift^qT $t77ST7aTelT| cr% farqTTiff 7TR7RFR 7^717 $T7T-qT 
7t7TSTm “ 7Fft Saftl TiqiS^S 3TT| ” 3# i|7^ 3TT$; 7 O^T jfto5%J%7TS 

‘ ‘ ^RftqR ” i|^7 sqftfs^ 

^T|ft% $17 qfes 

q»Rft«7T %7t=t ITftfS ^ST$ q*I7T7 WTtft Ttftf |f%77'^ 7il$ftflsfte 

H. qBT5fi«TT ftqfqq On the Sheshas qj 773qTST5ft fq7nTqS7% S. P. V. 
t<!7T7*qTTft 7t7lf ^ 7tol7^7T ^1777 SfftqftCl Slftl^tS 5^q XIV 7«7 
71^73,51 gqftrq; st|. 7t ^qns STigift itss 7ts qqfaisft sft 






ft. 


traNn ^ qnaft *rciW $Rm$a 3 % q 'fea $r rt 
* fa ^ faara. *n%aT^T 3pm ant. fT gftqta Rttraziqlf 3fts 
star r ws Rfa<SMt® ftsnRtH? *Tsmre$ hat r|rri«rt rr*rt ft*RT *ten. 
RwWt gfa*<n%eiTRT gwn r *pffrcn##5 insqra fwjpifoci &* rt^ ‘jpcrtt- 
ftsrq’ Rrcqfa h§ *cz& ht^ *ft »fi fT ««t f&tta srartRt utitt rtr 

ft R>RT*t£f h«r «t%. “ arfei fta Rn%H<R*R R>RtfnitRTRsRFi MtRffcwi 
?faq?rgg>w<itefa f^nw^«vn%^3:^f3:f^cfr^Hi^R^TWTRi H?f%?RT<RR: 
$«jih£trtr HfTfaraiRft:”. <nr g% q'i%ai3 RtfR*T<jfc ri JFHta «r§ 

rp& Hit #1 4t at h?r HTtfiRqafte atfaRRSpn^iq; atea rt ^trrrt «mtq<R 
fotR htI. “ fogaaqunftR jfteR **r<rrr awgfasit rM §3 rtrt, 
srfafoftf ?f*rsqwfte[ Ri^fa rr.” rtrrr ^t 3w RRta ntaiw 

3tf* eltl^ ^I3ir«n 3TTWe ^T^rt« *tST STQT^T. qiT^ft^^oyia qT Wt^3?ts «0* 

afT^iq; ^T 51 T^T q!T 3 5 fJTflT*mniS , I^I x. 3 . ** sqr JOg^T^T ^f^ 5 T ant. 

qjtsfta 3 THT=qT m qf^elt^t ^ 3 T?pqqm 3 TTil^t *rt«T 
q^qwimT «n|. 

qT 3 J%fq^T^T 3 “H f^Tnfeel 5 T «BRft 3T^e(t3 3^t€ ^TJTtl%?I SW * 
srrei sqns^or wsrw qTf>>i4tq ^t% stnr R^fefT, nifa- 

^fstSST, 515^^R RR eRT^f 3T^iR RIRTR «FT5q, ^«B, =3^ ?iRTf^ 

R|ftR f%RRW RT^t RR^R^T ^el 3TT|. R515ft3 3 «H«R<JJ 1 % <tt?r 

RR 3^II> qf^el^ ft5. SR1%3: ^ RK R?*IW ^^ft 

I qpR ftf«T £\%. ?^qf%eIRT hr; ^elTRqft fTf^ =3tR5RT- 

§q*t wmn Crr itsT. qt^t vs Hif^r x$i RCt=R mtq&m «tt|. f«»T- 

1 * * ^ 


g°RR tcja Cta. R^gel *Nl feJT^eltRT RRSIReS R5?flT. 

^5RT Hg^f 2tR«JRS5R ^ftg^I Rt RT HTW ^TcRT. 5TRt- 

HlfSeft ^Rl 355 1 Hmi RTRT H'Rt?JI 

tlqtR^a^t Rt^t Rlf^eft RT Rfllfts %fft Bill RH^55 UTAH 

%t\S HI?. 

\. 3 R 1 ? 4ft«IRI gR q f«R <tReITRT HR ftelRoft tlRTR RRfa<tqftR3 

qi JtRi^ri auq5 f^RR^R " R«g^ ” a?R Hit. “ «ftR^q45lRIK- 

3?ifqa3iRi^g3m^R<tTMrq ; 5n\RRi , ng33«f^iqReiR«rR ! «^q?lt3T«53^ «ftgRi5* 

HT'ntqifllRT * gP Ryft ^t ftW T ’ SftRqPteTRftlRT PlffiRt ^RRf^tq^RSi 

RRIHS ” SH RT ^ HT^T H% itRTfl. ^Jgj f%RT figj, Wf 

RtR «tt»lS HRR S RRHcl RT^t* *Wg*R R?I?«S H% ^Hlt Hf*RRft f&m 
HR55R Rltt. SI Rt^RSW Rtt«%. 1V«« «H qi^R til RI^tR RSlt 

Rtt* f%Ri ^<tR2 R^r^aftaR h^r ^Rgtqsft Rt«nr?im. ftaiRqrt^ rir; 

fwrtftRft “ Hfterftw ^iftRTarw RttiftRtfjWTO ” HpnJt. r% r wm 





qfeaHT s* fT amafftaiai afos araaro qfla qrar 3* qtcn. thrift- 

aiqr jao 3 a «a aKR<a ?t arsslfaa; fsO^i qfla star. »Ow qftaTaa?: jvft- 
aa RarqRft, q>ftarq *r *RTft areftRT atoar^a a<q ftqra qffcr qtaa ftfc. 

Sfsqa £fta$flai<te &ata aatfrRT $iataa«ft aftq ar^ft ftsft «n$. 
fo^t *ft 3 JRfrs q^a grim arr^fta an*f. at^qRT Siataa’ft mfifccft ^ataT 
bs q 5IF3T afar mm aaq q^ftcw na^q ^ anslt qn^naT 3&ar ^t au^. 
at^afa aaafla slater a ^ $jq fta «*% ai£f. Soft a fcrcfaqraqT 

*reft m qfta aia qa qit^s. ifcqa aaafhRT tw qaTqsfia 

af^fqfla, fwqqfta, f^raraftr, q&a *ft asRs ari^ dt oiara 

$gqtate qqq^ ant. ssff trqt# sfr cftaau a* antfra an^a rt% 355 jqq 
q qaRefl qtaT «ta HTqqra qif^. * 5 <a*t at^q qsnqafftfi® aaft qtftqft 
aRT^ qqrarta War aaq srrit saifRiT^, qraatRa ^aTa qf&i $ta qiRT 
atar^iaf 3T§ aril qff “ qt^ aadt qRm^ra ^.” ^ta^a qqnaoffcr 

?ra aa^ fef^sr stt^. aaw'* qftaqn^ft aasflW fcqtqr smi<?ft aaT aa>rcr 
qj^RqTa tt^^. qfeqa arf^ft anat ni#r sn|. qa^flftRrq 

^a arm^t aqqf%a *\% ?qi^ araT^a qraif^ qrta s^raqpsr qif^r. 
aRs aqrrqo^a q;q» aa^t ^ajfra araRT^ ^i%5 3 tt|. aqj^na^ at^r aia 
csmoqr^T sn|. q^BTa^ T^raarcata ‘‘ $iqtqn?q acr^q: ^rf^ar: qpisar 
3^ft ” i^oj^ usp q^r^q qf^q $Rpqj an|. |T a^q qfla ^^T- 

3tq qTq^ncrqT ara* qrar gq ftaT • ar5 atfitaS atf. arr^ ^^t- 

av^ ^qqfeat=at alt q ?qt% a?a qt^r qftq arf^t anaos^. rt arf^R?(te 
s#q ttqqfta arr^f! aat^a. qT%^af| $rqqf%a fJKfJRToRT T%q*ioff 

I>^q. qr aq arfl^qr aa?qq aiqoqta anar qrf^^t. q at^qT $ta qaTqaft- 
qqa da qf^at^qT aif^ftqr f%&a aq»ra qsRW <t q«R3 gqgq; zkv qta 
a?R ai^f. 

* qfajtft $iaqila 

at^a% $r ^fqftaarotR qf^ra^ f3Rftv«qr ^Taq^qr anaqtRT^f 
ar§ f^ga taaia ^a, araa 5ta, aaara ^a \m\k $taa^afaT qtijaft 

qi^qT ar^aata | ata enaaa arCi. f^aia^a " q ata €iqq 

eiaisf a aaaa aiCf. ^arf^q. a^^aa «T?fl«ar qfta^ta “ swg^ ” ewr^qia a I 
salq «|iaaia qifla. 

v». 3^ aaata ai?a ere§& a g^aiRr aiaa aiaai% ^qia^ aft. it. 
atefl qtaK ^t^Art ^iqti^qqf aif^ft atarr %«ft araRT^f Rt^ar a-ara f^aat- 
35 ! an^^ar qqr qaia^a aaa5. 

c. qa. f^r^ata nw **wM» aqr^ ” 3. a^aa anraa a^ 

qtqT M. 



fa. 


R^R^fa? TO £raT. «reT 5TqqTR ffe^fcl ^WW? fa-SR =q<£R^ 

3Twaa>. $tq qqqiq Rf^m gqtf rt =qgq h.x steroi 3<itqgTq arw srcTOrt 
ffcftqqrqi g^sqm^ 3&<q %?jt 3*iit “ Tqqsqqmqi 

SRTW *1TT%^0T TTOt gq<^qT.” RT=R ^gct 3RR qflcf, 5HT5UR qf^g $ 

*tr «T<sq>K«T?i?f qiq a# sn|. “ toi itaRrqTgqTq: 3TqqT%qqqqTqT- 

*TOrg arqgsiqqfeqT: igRRqTqTfqRqqRggqqqq ” .qgni^. gqiar- 

?R RTRSTfl^qi qqqrff TOT TORTR RTtcT, TOT q^T^t R|RT*ri«qT qqqiqfa 
TO?IT*T gq gm<T 3T&, 3T% =q^ *?z8 3u|. *RT$gq q§RT qi^T qfeg, *TRT3ft 

qitcr, f%qr fsrqiaft qr%g qr ftqtf q*$# qsMt.aCt ^t. six k\\k ’'RT rrr- 
qqfa tosttr &rt^ qtq btir^. | qq srqTqfNqcftq stt^. =q<j;g s&f&TOT 
^wsttr q Rt^qr qreqqqtfte tortr &q $ oqrq sqfcfi toorirt q*rq 3 tt|. 
qrn^nq, tor, t^trir q ?rt% gq Rtq rt^rt ^rq qaiqsSMteq- T^ggra. 

TqRTgTT«f^ x\f\ qqa ^tqr^r q?qi^ q^rot qreasq ^qq arqiq art qjjt. 

qfcs*qi rtto aRlq” m qT qfeaFT q \t\ f^q(t (?. x. \\\\) 

qqts qTq q*qft gq^sq Ufa 3Tf%cT. ?qtR ?T qTRq 3RR fq^T^qT qff$qT 
arfe aTTfq^^TirsqT q^q T^qiqgRqTqT «qq^qiqq» ?qrq 

cqiq^a q;q» ftq qri^q; gqiffq ?trt, 3TRt art?, qrq qurc arqq 5iqpqT 
qrg qfqs: rcrt^ qrf% qTqq qf%q ftq. *rrw rtri^ Rq'.qf^fTcfT^ qiTO 
qflqt«qT qfqqfq qrqq m 5:aT<q«l qim *M q f%qT^qT ,< ’ ttRT 3T§ ^ 
arrt, ?qtq q^q q*q arqrq 3# mz%. qmq arqq q^fct qrtCt $rq qf%q 
im xisfi fqq[^c q^qifr RRRRq^q =qq^ a?qiq a?q f^q^. 

qfa§% $rq qilq 

qroq arqq stqrqT faqr «Fiqq4 qwq q^i^qt qRqsqrqj fqsng^ 

qTsi qqq srnq areai q^T Tqt*qT fftr g^qqrqqql^T qroqqq «qiq qf^frq^ 

“ qRq gqifl^T q^Rt %q rthr fqq ^qq ?qRi q?a iqqiq^TqT ?q 

i\q>iq qiq>^ fqqiq onai gs* qq ^qq q^q fqqiqqr qjjqq qq% q^qiqRl qiqiq 

gqT^q.5^ qi5 q^T qq \c\ qi^HT ?^r 5R.” 

1 o. “ fq^Tgit TfcqTqtf 1 qiqq fqqttT 1 giq ^qiq qftigiqtT 1 qiftreq 

qtql cl anqi II qqqjq f^oicTt ajq %q .” ( qqRTq-qiqi^ q^R ^t^tTqiar. 

«i«nq \\.) 

11. qiqq siqq 5iqrq fq% ai^q rtr^ qa> qg ?rar. rt qqqqfqT ?qrqqiCf 
^ q% ^qiqqr? q §rtt ^qiqqi? qt^n^q art^jfl q =qjaq strsT ftqf. 

“ qtqq«tq ftq «qq«tq %q gqnqR qi^q qf^q fgq qrgg ^ % 
wq^ Ortsr %qi qfVq fqq arq^q iqtfa ^ ^qig qqqr q «qlcft q qq qqm «i«T«fT 

foqqqfis.qiniqq g?q qqi fa%q q fTOT^qi [w* (q. q. 1^^)] qlqqzt 

qq^q;i5fT qiTO tft qarq?fl f^qw q> qqiqqqi q qftqi qqiqqqi q qi^ gqroiq qq 








♦ ... _ ^ 


gqfag arr&r. j$s gqq TOi>wrqa fcqTro sn&ft?* to arcs Srqr^t 
'HW ft ftrstsmi&irq ftq. qnx<q qrq q*q?fa fff %5 qfrcre ift qwr qfar 
q fqRT 3 * qtffs *fqftr $ra *t htst. qnn qf%gT^ *ifq qfor, faqiij ft*n 
*nft qtf# qtqrqT fosToft qs 3 t naft groat fa qTtft. a*nft roMi 
gq#^T fgm 3 ?mt#Cr sq qroqq^ qt^q#g ^nro gqfag anta. *rroq 
q'ftaf% g?$a qq q qqtfr «n«q q*fte ^N?t gqqta qto aero awa 

£q& «TQT^f qT^t q«5T ^Tsfl fTT^T q«T qt! q«5?t ftfcqT Jtcff $5ft <qT 

qrretqt 5ft qigara sTnsft ar&s, ?qi<T ^qar a %&*ft qft. sps t«u\q tH<^ 
q^te qrcqqqfa w ^iq qT atq$ qurorsft ^iq *qi«j<t wait. qiiro qftaNi 
sqtq^T ^groq gr£ ^fct srq fT qqtft qT^rqta q>ro qfq^qT^ atft ftaro 
*tro. qmqT«qT qqqTcftq ^qqra fa qTfoifcg qra “ qt^sqs? ^q ” art 
»fji 3 Tt|. qt q#*q w: “ qrrft f^rqjqr qi^s$? ^q l qqq fqT^tfTTsq^t ll ” 
qqr'qT qf|qcftq qfrRiqqqtq ‘ ‘ ^qfci $rq f qT^uft 1 qqT^ €l^q ^sft qinff 1 «t^ 

qnfr «riqgq ll arer q^q qt< aftfoasro, gqaqrq;, q qqq^qq; *f^q wi^t 

qremif) ^r 3 n|. ^qq qqsqp^t ^ qt*ft ^qf# ^qTq $iqi^ 
eftq^c “ qTflqrwq ^qm qi%q $rq ” srqr ^qq:=qr qiqftt^ «t> 3 T an?, 
qqqTTqtq qiq “ qrqqq^q ” 3 ?t^. qT ?gq?q q;i 5 tqi^ 

q^rq ^qiq?: qfqr^t «iqrq« ^tq»r f« 5 ^cft aril. fT ftq arqf^ bttI. 

qT§T ^fqq fqo 8 T 55 T anl. fa>zx *« qqt^^t aria: an|q. qfl^r q $rqr=qT 

q«t ar$qz ftrssTcu an|. ^ fsn^q* «tq; a?Tfq. ^qftr 

^rqr^t ^rt fa qiq?ft qreWt arrt. qgqiq ^qi^T q»t£f 55 fiq 

qfR qqT^ qg?qr qqqf 

^qqrgq^r«qr qf^qT gqfo f 5 'qq?qq^rqrqr ^qiqqq qqf^gfqT 
^qTqiq anqqfq qr^Y^q ®r 3 q%q am^qT qWtfq^rqTq^s a^sqqiot 
^a^isvTq qrq^ an^q. 

11 «ft?wi ^tg^fq qqtsr 1 
armr ar^n qqq qn mrrq frrar 1 
qTq qgqrq war 1 
qfoft fq^RT ftrc% wi ^qtqr 11 


5 q»raTf qtqqamwiT ftcftqT 3 % gp gqjq qqftsTfr.... aif^ fqiqqiY 
qr^qt ^ ^?g an®, ^naitw ftrftWf^q qiasg qrq q? Tar?ft strSi 

f%qm^ Tqrcfi qaTcsefi ftg?ft qr?ft ..., qtnq<sn% ^inq ftt^qq qi^.... 

515ft q^qq qqg^ qilar^ft gqqqT erqtsft qRT.fctqt qt qtnqqj 

ftqr at anq^qr qq'tqT faartq ftq fqetqg qi^r ^qqiqqi to ^ *5q*tg 

*n 3 g % fannq ^icfti^ft 3 tr .fKtqi qi| ?qf gar e«te. ” (qf? 5 - 

<*** qqq $iq ftg «tf%grqqT qfqr^t) 

qtA-\ 




fa. 3 T. 



V IS _ 

*Tvr%x&i 

ii aft i*g qfa ftrft frofc i qrffa^ ferret n 

3tot ^s?rt «mrO hw ^c% i sRmrfsr ^ *rrqa *w u 
mft wtesft mukA *5? *tt f\ i srfl <j to ^ 3^ 11 

tnft qra^t «r?r% api*r»5qr€t i «r^ qffaqnft ii 

^ ^Tssntqra rfteslOi qraf i *\ at St3T • 

fRTT Wife rft STTO55T *T%*ft3JT I 3T?TT fTlfsiTT <££ 3TT«4 $faT II 

qqfor <ftafa*r^ i snftfi «rff.f^ftwr afaAT^ft ii 

rwrorf^T *ft *§tfqw *bgqt?f i «»$ arrear ^tfa atet ii 

A*fl*w» aSftnft |i»I I fqtff fa^3Tfa*TT **q %^t II 
*eO «mr vKaatar i aO sNoff ntfasft n 

amT *Tif3RT ^ %qnwT3iraT i wratiw iftwosmi gafar II 
«Tft MR srtfqr Wat i AAWifa at sngwtfa II 

i ?n?r^ wWt jft^ssWt n 

aqrreif^ at fiwnft sfte t wr%qr 3% ^it ii 

fi[& >ftq%q «r& MRjmlq i smnrifa f^qtq u 

«Tft »T%vft®T f3f«fT3T I WTT WTOl^T JttqioWraT II 

XXX 

^ - FN ^—- 

TTTMT^hVST 

ii «twtt afarat q;ifflwO% i «rmwf^ gr^bw «tpei srr% i 

%arf5r IH^r %n i ^iihih sto5t ii 

wt ¥*r^ wfir jrz qfft i arfhff I 

yfe TSHtf% wr^ n# i %n ^?f*r g^fa it% « 

*rmf f^njf^r ^ i T^ffrT i 

^ti ^i%h 3r*ft i zrsft &«5t ii 

Hs v nq ft «refspn SR qsRl# i fr^cT 3fiiqi $n% i 

frgufa frmHt I <ft^5 wfot w^f^ci tpp sfrft it 

xxx 

ng^i tftfwrasncm <c{ihi^ 

ii »Tf| *n g^rf^T sftPir* srrar i »foftfsr JTHmrf^ *rata ^rrai i 
fT% <TT?mT@T I siqnfTT^I ssrfe^qi ^rf\35T II 

5mqf?ra qg n mgsft ^ qtaft i sraftfhqmr qrrm^ fsRrcft i 

5%qHqr qtaft fiRnaT i «ns«q «^qa *nar sff ^ttot n 



^ V . - V 

«rn[fn $ni w* 


fpa qt *ft &q *rn»ft i fg^TH fM qft qmfq i 

*ni *nm «ft 3r qafttfftft qnt i a^ur 3wqq T % sjrtst $*qr %5 t 11 

fft^hr qq w qftft i qqfT ftq*ft gjf ®ra q*T i 
qsfaq q$ fafaq srarr i qft qff* it qprr n 
*rwsihr $q*ff far?paj i qquftgftr ott *ra q q>& i 
qgfqqr aft § qq^fq fan i qft qq $qr gq *Tq> *ttt u 

^ftr ftrfqsr ifcsi *rr qft *ni ’hot i 

^r SPOT 7TT35T qiftitft m RTTS5T I 

qqqaq* sfter ^rgftr ftssr I 
qgqq wrgtar qrftrtfl Swqrar n 

XXX 

qqr sfteTfamtft q ^ qz q m qi qrvp’jr q©qi*ft i 
«rrai qr qr^qreft qq^ qqss q graft fqq^ft I 
qrft after *ftqr goroqq ?|ft qrq qtft jftqr i 
wlfqm ^rf%qi arg^iq ?srt q\^%«iT II 

fi ?nftm siqiT wn wn? sttst i 
srmi 5 ^r ftmftlr ^r i 

? sir^T® ?rft ftNtq it 

xxx 

a^qu ^aT $rq 

gq q^pqta anq^i jcgwr ^iq am ftsR qfta htst 
^ nl. ?t qT3tqftcnaT5r %«r ftq. qt^ aq^V 

qq 1^551 3TT%. qf^TT 5tq rqa^T ?rq JFq qqqsq 

^T 9Tl|. qT q?qi% SK5TRq f%qT qRT R 5 ^ 3jf^T. 

qqfcr q% ftqnifr qqqiq qqraq* qa? qqqq %tr? ^rarr q?rq. 

<qfwft 5q#qT q«5T 3Tf|. 

II qqqjqiq wVqaqq^r qtfqqs% n 

tqRT qtq: — ?. J^RTiq^qTq ftq^q^q 3TT5RT%qTq Y. 
qrqTq^qiq qanq^qTq ^TTq^Tq «. qTqrq^qiq t. qftqiq^qiq \. 

sqqR^qrq. 

qT qa» qfqrqqfr qftqiq^qiq ^ 3 qi% 5tq q^T°qf^ v& qft q q^qiq 
sqr% awriqi are qrat ?Rq ^rqi«qr qcnqssf^qr ftRTqnfi “ q^wq^ 
uqq ” w q^nqoj ftnftr «t%. 



fa. W. 


qf*n*qr kk H *qT tri’r ftqnqqr^ anq^i gq fqsnqqqTq ^n^rr 

3*3 l^KWFt «iqq <HK3$. 

\\ q>Tqf*RfqqRTfcfeoSR* qqjqTgqqqqq. I *RRRSfqSRRtff^5iqq q*fo 
ftSTTO I q«®TRI*ift*qq; gwraflUT'JS'*^ I ^TSl^f qRT«t 

g»q ii 

II tft fq?nqq qyq: q^foqqisit fq'uftqqTq^rfiS1 *gf 5 8«fcnara’T<*n gq* 
qsftwq’tafosfts 1 ftRTqqq *rrt qqft «3f^ fafaa q: swi?t I 
^foq3 qgqf^qqRqTq, gd: qqfo: II 

a 3* ftq f^qy JjqRqRqT $tq€t qq*qf T^Tq ^TCRqT qfqtRTST qjfan 
qf*=qqTqq 3mq* ogq qte sq^3 qfq ansaS:—11 qf*=qqTqq qT*lq 3RTqTqq 
%ftRT 11 qq qji 5T?5T ftq tfifyq 11 qfrs 5qqft3 it r*t qqsj qrq&qRT- 

^T?ff qT<33 535 ; *rn ar^TSIT. “ ” | 3t ^ f=^;fra 3TTt. 

riqqtrrcfcRT %m€iv g&R 

“ JT|R«Taft«ra 5iq ^irt*ttw5i qr^qflg^gqT ^t^t 

Tf^l 3K^q SflTH II ?& W\ \ ?<9W1H >-*m 3^ fs^RT 

3*TRTT ^tliR 5 f?RT8atqW. 3^RTT R^R*. clT^ ^W R^ctTRFRT: 

n|qT^3 xi T%Md RT^q^iqqsRT^R ” 

?rq TiRTqT^T S5J1TT qR5tq'ft^ qRT 3^ ^5?TT«¥ qT^ |T H?q ^T 3T^q 

RT=?ft qq sr% \\n ^gqisTTRT Jug qt^T: ^iqrqT 3^ ntqTsy qfsq qT ^kkt 
3re«qt^ fqq3. T^qiqRqT dqq'lirtcfT^ <»RTq, qi^tqT%qTf^ sr^qr sqfrR qiqr;qt- 
^ q^q RT ^55'sqT qtqTq^qT q 5rfe5 3RTT qT%qfaft €l qft 3TT|q, 3T§ 

qqqqqqtq^q f^q^. ^iqfqT 3a 3^q snq^wiqqtRT gqt (q^mq, f^5?sqq 

q qtqiqTqq ) 5^8 gq qol^qq qrfr qiaiqfeuqrq ^qTq qr«qT qqqR^q 

fltsqrrtt wrHqrq arm qtqs ^ fa^qiq 3 tt|. ^rqf^q, qq^r, qRTqq, gqVq’q 
q qt%?qq ^qq^q 3 «^t qtfq snsaqiq. RriqfW T^q qf^fqfeqiqi^q^ qq 
qqqsq iTqjq. qiq ^qqiqi^ ‘ 1 wqT fi% qt^q q qqncfr qr qt^t qTirwRi 
qRT *8 qifq qtsfqRi ” w q% *qr qqtq mk. f|q- 

^qT ST^qqT^rsqT ft^'WNT'qT qq^q “ <q>q^q f^rq qt^|qftq q ^mrq't 
q^q f^q %qftteq ^q qiqT “ T^t« ” qT^tq q»q^ qt^q ” ®rt 
qr55|qf%q, qqq4q^ T^qiq, qtqraqftq qt«qT ^RqqrqHt q^ qfiq 
«nqo5qjq. JTTqisqf^qiqt gsqy qftsiqfeq irf^ qq» q^^Tq slqq'^q |taq 
itqsT. Riq 'qq'ft q qrq^f qiq qi^q qf%qi«n qtqtf ftartfr 

qrgq, qifrsft, qt^frq qq£r, w q^itr qqif qiga, 511%% q qiqRqtfs 
fiTsqiq 3Rff qRT qqq^f qqtqr ftaT^r 3rq?qT^ fqgq ^rit^r q 
i<ft tftqfq^q qvjyqTciR q qqf^qqq; fMrqr% toh ^ qq^qtqT ^qfq srr^ 
^tq. ^iqtRT f?riiqRT^ qqq srqTqT art Rqq. qf^q %% 

'ftqiqT o?5 qq ft^qiq g(tq yft =qtqRT ftq?(fq |tqi q ^ qt 



it jjwi.M — it 

gptl s * qro 

qtfqfa®^ «rh: far *r ffa*r ^ *rsr^ qrftfaf *t»t* q$ «n*3m?r. *ft igittf 

^3* JT*lfang$ «iwm «TT *T?Rft RRWT fawfafa «l'Wil'» fa 

*^l ; fal% qnpfa fa&. ffaflTO sfate qT qaTO qHRRTqfar^* *& 
*tfaia. ! fafa? qRcfaqfa^ faoroqg far«qT gffar arrogft m srurrc* 
qT $°fa fa. ggrqfcttq q q^faq, qfa>*Tft gfafa gmqtrgq f 3*mT*nr<T% 

fafatR q g?HTq fa<ftTHtfg faqffatqT UTH ifa $fa. IRWTR! 

famT qfa “ qqgdf qggg, fahjj, gfare, gRqnr, *faR, gfaj, »|gr, 
«IWT, qgTST, gnTOT, fai&, qrgqdt, tRqftr, i^Ttq *faR ” *gfa 

q^«n% qfa%q q gvriqf^jq famfa fal argr gfar gfqqgt. fa qftgftt 
q 5nggqq% qi^qfg fag. “fqtgvqtg ffarsqt §qg gws” 

^Rft gqqrg aro^j qgTqgg q«f artfa) qfar faqffar^ jfa 

g^rt^r 3 tt|. ^qr fafr “ qf^g^qr^ | fat^qq^i ggg 

« 5 T^ ” 3 TW C 3 c 5 ^ ani qiqqg fat*qr ‘ qi%g ’ q^=qx qh 

g?n “' qg ” f^fa g% fa gfqg faW qfa gn^g 
qg $iq ^ qiqr fa | fafa f^€r«Tg <ii03i $g. 

ftr^mf^g fa q^ToqT^T 3T«T ^I faqq gaqqg qfcT^Te efa. aqrgf ^ 
fat^[ f^^nfaq sfar 5 [Tf^^ RT^f. faf^ 1%?JITggfqg ^55 qqj ffagoft 
*m gf# gjT grqgrr ^irfa^ 555?^? %gR«q *rm qi^sr jh 
ffa D °r ^ arrM wt firzT^ aqTR g?T g?qr qfoSRfa ffaw'fig fa{«qr 

'rffar^fg qrr^g fat^ qg?« iteqi^ qifTt artft 3?q^ m^T- 

ifarq *Tfrg giff. 

gtfa^qT fa q^pjqr^T q ^ argqmg gat it qn^rt %gRiqr gaffaf 
fa« fa^T ffgfjg giqu gosi^oqrqi q*n»fa qq^g %cst 3 ?r%. giqgmi^f 

?^f3fi^ ^gf grffg. gqfa qT grf^^ftg fai'sqT g^fagffnfa 
sfa* f^?gfa qiimrqt faq qfm ffaW flr^qiffaiq qtfoiR giff. “ sRioqf^ 
gf*ra fT mtg an|. «ng gqu qn^ | »foi^ qrqr jjg- 

«l|T ?qrqq ?gRg ar^i ^gRTqqr^t fa? f ggfa ^gtg farqqrg qif^. ” 

qq, “ wgi fat erggg wn 1 q<qu far 1 fa<t g^ grq T * t 
stffaig gqfah 11 gtiq gfqqiq gjgq g^f^t i qig gtqfaq gjtflgfal ( gt^« ) 1 
etggt erggq qfa 1 g^q^fttft 1 gq gqiqr gqfa 1 qm afaqr g^g'tg 1 gqj^ 
qjgq vx. qtggtfar^ft 11 (atftgig^ffgii^ atgguqftg). 

*>X* t^sgm gfgts fangifaqi g^t^ftg gfS sqqqqi ftfag 

fa fat= 5 qT faf fag eg<jp fa 5 qr. g^qiqf gf^fl^ gf^, gtggq q qifa^t 

gfn fa ant. 

IV. m g^fa^sr faqRiqlqi gg q gqgg grqqgq^qrftgr i\z g«q |%qi 

araiqr 3 gggg gift. 
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m fMNr wmm fteqi 

( 5 jsrc fwisfor ) 

tfr. w. cn. # 

tr^tr 5rTf sqq^ftq ^taTsf, q*qg<ift q wrsq qt«qT 
qqqi ft©5faoqT% nq^q %. q. ? vs < o qRqqTgq g* *tt&. qT 3?W55 qqqT qig^ 
qpfi 3qss«q sHrqi qv?q iqqq qiff. ststt qftftqtffq 3?^ qqqt«qT 

qr qqqtfaqqM sft 3Rq q^ 3qa®q fU<3T 3 Tt|cT, Tqt'sqT 3nq#q qi 
faq*Mf fq^qjftq siqq «n|. c^ifq* qTqqi^qT qfos; nr&sqT 

f^KiwsqT q'qtq qT qqqifqqjft *n%ft qrr«a%. Ct *nf^fi qsfarqn 

qqjT^i 3TT^ q tfrqqq qi€r ft'qvt qtl^qq'r qiift ^ fl^aqt^qi 
^rafTqT^ qsatqq ^'JIt^t qq; iw q^q1% qf%5 ht& 3Ti|q. st. q:. 
qqiq qf=fr qr qqqfftqqr ^ ifeqq ^q>i^q qjfogjnft 

^jq» qs^qi q^ qq hy« qr^fq qq# dlq qiq^T. qn%qpr qq \ v<\ 
qrafq qr%<q fgTqiq q^ i^q qftqq m<$\ ?T^t, ?qr qftq^q 

qr qqqtf^qjff qq’r <Roim ^ 3 TT»Ct qiq^r fiqr. 

qr qqqt^ ^lq^nqq; ?eqr qfxq ssjfq ^qf qqqt^TT gq^s^^qi 

STW^f qT qq^fqqqf fq^OT^q qqTtff 3qqsq 5t^T55 fctq# qf%5 

gq> «n|. qg^qR, qf^q <3Tq^5T km\ q qJTq^ q^M «rq;q^ 

qTqqtT|T% q;raTqT^q ^ftq^qtq sr^q qT q^i°qTqi q^qR qw°qT% ^qTl qqq 
arqsqT^ qT qiT<jqi«qT qq$ qn qTq5iTfT% qRf%qiqigq% mq'tq 

^fct?Tf%? 3TT^q. qrtqqTf qqr q^T^T ^ 3?qT=q ^q^rsq ittst ^nt. 
snsqT^qt «T^5qT 3Rq qiqqfq^q fT ^q tJtJTRnV fqwftq 3 ?t| 3T§ 
f^gq f^^qT qtn^i qK5tT5T^TT ^3qq5^ 3?3€qq curare qqq f^sqiq^ 
fci^T <qfra ^oq^qT lift 5qj Rtqf^ftc5 ftaq^i^T qqq qq^fta qTq^T^t ^qjfT^ft 
^qt, qnq^sRT sw® wqRFpqt q?T q^tcfr® qqq^rc q^TCi sn^qiTft qfqT 
qTq^rrfTqT^q &qt qTqfqnqtq % gj%. qj g^qq q^qiqT J^q. qrqqrriT^ 

fltffcigqftit qqq 5iT|q f^^nqq qT qq?cfT3 ^if^T qqq qra’q^T q|T g«itq 
srltqTqTq, ’qTq^, q=ftq, =qfqT 3TTi% ^qqq qfq? q^qqrqTq ( ^3R ), 
qT^ q<R (faqvjj) q^k^Tq?, gftqK (IsTqTq) qT g+qftft *qq» 
5 t»qi=qT q^ q^fq ^Tfmft q^T, f^fq^Tsqr q^oqt^ qqqqi^ q qtqa 

SSV 



gswter kirn *mm ** ** 

3m qtaqrcff fci •mwa^ wfcratft ew*ra3t ewfr 

JT$38T$tf ? 0 zfc qffj<3 W% 0^^ fat* qtqT 3TOT 'TC'TFTT fttti«lT ta*® 

qtaSTT^ft q$?qR , «qf ^ftt ^RW^R «RRqT*qT ggqfafc WiJ T ^® T - ^ 
q^fpqTxft qqRJ ^gT^ ^r^ftcT ?qT ^TTo^t ffcqg ^q°qta 9?tat. $ 

«£& 3 T^ qi 9T55 q <qtcfT5* mf^ft ^ fowsfa «Pl 

giqqtqqq f*taq %qR ^IT*. {[T 393*^' ?!T5taT q>R?ft 8?33^?*l55t gfqta? 

qfra gga[T fgafirrarq^ gq ?u ? ° qiag aif 05 Rcft«qT q^r*q|jft 0 ^ 
srf^RRFqtqt «qi %sqi q qi ^qqqqfg argg^g ^ ai^g taff 

HT?$ fqjgqqr^T qteqi qifi*cft 3TT*$f q^r qqq 3as 

<'ft?g*fqT*qT g? ,, iRta? rarqT gsgi arawni^ q %qw<It §<3fa5qn?*STq qf*ft 
uqr°T %^. <qt% q*fa^ ^qf^qi q ^q qT<qS 

qtqi sqftff 5 Rtq 3 [ q^'iias ^ ^t^T g^TR STgcrf^T STSHTOTf, §551%- 

*R<qiq qiift 5I1| wn€v$ qrtfl S 55 ^ 

fftq 3 T%gi f^ 5 iif sqq^t€ 5iT^Tc3 qfsj^g flqM q>^°qiq q ®nq«qT ^qTqT 
g^^q f^gnci qR^qra gtfit<#. ^t^it nqsR^T ?q>\qKi q^i^f q^i^Rtgt ^riq. 

^qg? ^qR^qT qH^grpqtg 3i5^qi% '3 < R5®q ?n^5qT ^qiqqq ai^ 
aT^qaifRqi %^cjrf Tcgq ^55T ®i§ qg? ^ silt. qiqqT'^ aif^qr g^qrfqq’ff 
sj^f fif 5 j gt siT^qT aiq^qTj qqu% jrt^t q^q^q aif^T g^%fqq4f^qr 

sqr ar^fg min gRqgi (^St m q qT gg^igqqi^ ^ 

5ii0T 3Ti|g iqtq f^^i arzr aiqqqrq sr^qi^ sreep q^. q^^5J ^€\ 
?rr| ?jqq 5 ft% qf|^ q^i% qiosTjft iq^qT’i qf*ft qK5ii5Tq>^ gg^^t 

mgoft 5qr ^<5n ; qq %«5t iqtq gg^ aTi^q.* 

qiai^ fq>agTqt«qT q(ta qqi 1 ^ ^ fs^q *^ T * afgt 

fs^qi qiq^n^ig sqq^rq^ ^tr^i gig^qf^t qi^t gqR qRf^Jt q 

5 qf 5 ffe ?rdt?q^ qT?5iT|rq^qs qRR q>T°qT^t qmgi^ qfi® gg^T 

TOaf^oq^qT Rjq^fg vm'mim. qi^T^t qfi^^T? ^ gftqi^iif 

^ ^tg qT^roT? ^Tm^g *z$> f^sf^qT 5RRiq^ qq^. qig?R cit. t'* 

?'s ? ^ ^I 5 fr q>qgn%q ; 5 f^sCRqT qq^i q gn^t q>Rqn? ? a 'qi^qi^t 

^ VS q 55T gq?5t. RIT^t SRR^ gqoqToql #qi|, g^S^ q **m*n qgqT 

<qi %q^ g 51 t^ i^qq^tq ftai«qT. g^^rg^fiql ar^g^ g*R qj^qq;^ qft qif^t 

^ q gqr ggqdts qftqRqT qgfqRT <qR ?lRTg cT#RT %55T ( 

igffrqqq^ arg^JT) gt st. qqR qt^qi ^q^igi ^<qf<i 3 ?rt stt^, 

* ^tq:—^rqil, g^gg^i.q gq^Rq^qr gqqi guawtqr ?fq?ig 

^ 5(531 et %st ?qg: qif^qqi Cliqi ^ gitcOs g^fq^qi ggfuq grata? 

^g;q ^rgg Clq. i\ sir %^si grata? q?jq i%i%g rgfeqqq^ q <3 q?^ 
qqral grata? riq gisag qi^i. qi?gqlg qtal qta^^m gRgfi qq qi^t i-v* 

qi grta^tq I qq ®iqS 




*n. m. 



RramSf rr* ?ft| ?R9<ftR RRsmjrc^R ^mta smqm 

oi^qrT r$t jjartdte $4 q*R°qt$ ^ 3 ^, i&qtfc, RgR^*, i vft, 

RtRT »ite 3IT$* WR RR<CT?Rq 3tRR R^RcR aW5?R ftRTRURFt 

RIR&r g«it?fi5I R^R qRT«lT% ^RT$ Rt%R& RT. U Rlit RR « 

S5RRI q^RT qRi^oRtR 3TT55T. RT qWRT?ft RRj® R^T^IR ^RT^ R^FqT'RT 
a^Rtift R5fR «TTq«RT ^ifl R33 q^RFRI^ R<R3 R?T5*f fMRRRtft 5— 
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. qt$ 3T3ta7 $ft®si3T§;— 

3313 «7ft3®-337t 3ft$7 <$$ 3-33 f%q ?5 37317 3 $® :— 

5t$t 3533 srcft 3$qt 3$7=3t 373131 57. K % m| 7$te®-37i3® 33 \s 
3T3T qft qti^rrft §5*n«3t 3713 $ 3 q*ft 3®g«5 3 .qf«3T § 531*31 37T3if 

^§5 g»7Nft 37$35*ft ^5 5tft 3571 73S0T <75f$$ §®17 ft3$ 3*33 33$ 
3171 371$ 511 753**11 5t®$ 71$ 5FT{ 3*31 $ft 37$, Sit 375tft 3^®T=37 Q^J 

qgqfet qtqqtift §f3 $ 5531=3 3751 ft *3$?3t3 33T 57I5T q qtqftft 73 R 

S'lqfft 3M® 57131. 71$ 51I§ 51*31 3§3 *§*§3 §3713 l$t $3®t 37$. <3*ft 

3713737 §sif=3i 33ft3 553 «nqi. sftpqsft 31331 ft. 575 > 7$ $5 313 $. n$- 

q 7 37531=317 573t= : 3*=3t 3131 57TqT. 37 5*51=31 37® 3Z®1 3557 37§® 37 3* 
31® 3T35T3 $33131 q =317$ f§«Jl 573ft. $ftft 333 fNtfaftf §33® Tlftt q 
3713317 5T3ft[ff3 373$. 375Tft 7^3 5^3133$ 375lft <Jffa;qf3 33T 
57$T. q ?tr 37T$5 753$7T3 5T3I3Tg3f| 3T53 ^ n 3T$t 3^. 

g*qt^3T 33 3 35133, 5t35ft, 3I3ff5 3^17 3^ ®t5t;ff 3t3T 

37qqrpfl$ ^ ?t$3. 

37»ftq®-3377 Tftft^-^3 3|T^7 I%7T5 3T®77 3T3T $777 3T3T 5T 7^3 3$ 
q;5 5^ 3371 ®^r ^'$3 53T7 $3§ 3^33 qr7T 3TT^ 375Tft 5713 ?3®7 
37$. 31=37 <75 =333151 313511^ 333 $5351=3 7l<3 3 31^1 7^3 f'rftiff 3 
3U.3 37 §531 3fl 71$ 511f 3131 7$t*31 531313133 ^3$ 31^t 3 3731 5717- 
3131 553 $°3t5 3131 '— 

71$ 511f 31$ 33ft® 3R1 57173131 51. \ 5 7$I3® 33 ^ 3731 qTf q%3 
3t5t5 517 $33t71^3 ft3 07$. ^51 3$3 3355T 37$ ^f^I^qi 

g*3t$t 37$515$t^ 333 3 §53T 3^131 5^3 71$ 5nf qt-31 3ft 3131. 

37 31^5115$ 333 f$®t 57 ^5115 5lt551 C$®, 3$ 3713K =ql7 3 53$ 

3t=31 3§375 |153 3$3 g<3 $S® J|0J3.<3t31 $5lt5 3$l375 57131. 

3315ft, 53131ft 3 S37 ®>5f31 13*313$ 3313 575f 3131. =37 5 Vr 1 3155 g355T 
$55T 073® 57 531® 5$ 375 $55131, =$7$1 fftajl *fl$l, 375lft qg®13^® ®313- 
317 373$, 3^3 3?31$§f 935® 37313, 3133t$f 513$ 5537 3731$, $3RT 
33,® 517 32®1 37$ <ftt $$t® 37175 3B® 5% 33, 375lfl ^31 $331- 
331$ qg® 57131. *75 5$t 3371 553T o;^H$ ?®17 cfl3§ 3533 33$ 3171 

071$ 37°3T=31 3751ft 5717 371$. 37$3g$f 5=f® 3735313T 57173131 553 71131. 
175 =333151 7^3 313?3$t |^3 $5S5$7 3 313Tl ft3-3§$kr 5 c 3lMf 375lft 
73$7?3$ 331 5713t. 333 $ a 3T$t f31 357 ft. 375T<1 7^3 ftljq gRTRT $§- 
3$ 33T 55. 

§37 *13751 3$3K ( ft3T!7 ) §3T 3=fl3 

175 515ft, 3571 ®8£T *75 5tft 3371 ®3J 

Q?$*ft3 5317 ft3§ 5®17 

3533 33$ 3171 «7T$ 3*=3§ 0!T? 





g^ q^q 3 wt 

\£ apt^t K 5WM<£ S3R W $at <Tt^ 3Ti<t 
"f* "f* *i" 

aT sanpaMts na^a ^Crs araiqft Tt'uaTa q smiaft nsfR 
at*aT &^Mta najmff g<fa9r gssqi^T arq^i areas* aat/ssr amreff 
aT <reapaT% najreaaa ?TF| ssqafa ft#^ aTisnirofa 

art*ig<3t3t an? ana wntoftat t°ata arreft t ^ fcg? ^f. 
afKa^atf ifljota* saRT an ? $ c» arena st*itqrep an% f-raRRaT aren- 
qitat a«? RfRTsfa a afe'¥ 5 aT*‘g*at<{te' 3pa starts gsrgsl arftfaa qftrenftr 
^ ^rtcrii^T armg a4s ftaT. arg3 aT qtntdta ssmgs afar nant a*a 

fa«atgn area g<qa anaoareaT aaRTast *a#t sssi a^. an*<g arsiT a=t% 
«a<a «pr $pft# 3<qa rafaaqot irefi t$ss 3 rt rei^afl afana^ retaaT aisa 

aig5 ^T%q-qT gwrrt irm ^qta Refl-qT aicC^iT^Ta *t£r 'sto 
^T f|ai arfT. qjgi jjt| s^q^fra aa?eT r^ra gg<irNt strit^ 

3?§ arja s^$rg*5fcft ^ 5tt| s^q^a aT^TfT^ ara^ qif^^r, 
3rgtna ^ g^ %t(v. qn%aiq i\ aa^ 5Uf saq^fta qr^r ^r^t- 
$3i asR^a $r«jt 3T§ ^ qTr, a^=ai % 5iaff^T a?T qiis^f 

?aq>T <RRi ^tar #, srtt q$R«aT aT^r^t RaqfR^ra 

gqqRT f>qiaR^T sra^isS ?it| s^qdta aq^g^^t aa? ar^i^ 

a%=ar q>alr itaRT arafa a^«aRaa a<teqai^ ^ f^taT aRsifT a 
an% af?raR afar is araS srara. qa^ q^apata ai^ra-ai a^T jpafaff att 
T^af arga ?at«ar 3?rai% artq;^ anta. qjufaa: aass aiqfRar 

g«R^f att a ait^ai g?qat% artaii aga a a*at 
araiat.I 


X *ft. as at«ar ^aita rfta iaaft aaTX a aiff^aat aii fa^aa sa at 
wr ^aa waa q>fa5ra«aT Is^ar ( %. %. \»\-oc ) 

aata ai. g. a(t. qaiK at«n ^ta aFiar apf^aia ais^T ant. a? a qe^uaiR 
(?• v*) a aara aifg« 51 . m\\ ata§t ?ia faaa 3ifa«B g^?ara enai ant. 
g.a whi ^ar aita aiat f^aai gfea aa^ft ai 5 Taa;a ta «rit at 
swar an|. —^f. 


ffaSRKMI q*TC& (?) &T (?. 3. ) 

fa. fa. wc., «ftA, <ftA, g$ 

3T. iUJ 553T$ <Ti& «M3 S^TftmTq*IT3# fa*imT3 

q«RS*3 =qiq f^ssT, ftqumsff ‘t# ?5i^ qnqsR %?5T q tfR 3T3 
qRR’ (t. k \t %). w?, tfcsgnn*, BTsffairg, q^mgj ^ hi^r'I feqqcfr 
tqRqre fasiW^i 3T§ <3T tsRT 3fTq 3#. 3f fl3T 3TT toff fastTURT 

qraiaq^ft faqm fas® g^? qrorit s^TftwTWT^t sfqftsft qf*g <qre groq 
qR°qTqjft3T gt*i3 5T3T qfr ‘st qqn? q^T snl, fqrqRfar. *??$# q;<R srefaR. 

gt st a^R ftfc3 q&gqs *fR ’ ( t. <*. \u\ ). fa&8T skit qiawtreT 

STTqsqT q?qRT gif Rfa 3R5USiq^ $t3T | qTg^t® ?fafR «TSff 

^3=q si tit 35 <n<ww. W3^ q^jsqra qtafoS, “ ^33T. 

f%^^T=^r qmT|3 qra-f^gt. (f^nqq ) qTjfq^T sttI. 

fT gf qraqiqr. ^Vciiqi? t%^t 3qrqrqif3 qq =qqT^T% 

qq q|^f^ 3TT|. «qiq 3TTI% qtqra^TqT€R^T 5U?1»qT 

qT<gjj ^tq» qisrqi^. q^HT grqr srif^r ^)q» f^^qrqi: =q3qiq.” 

(?. ?k^). gq gqq ftT^qT sresqi^ ^t^nqK snq^r fTdf 

^$3 3Rfr *TR(Nt q>«qqT ft^rl qsiq^tq^r q^^qT.^Rrq't 3RR5q^iqoft qRoqr- 
gi^f 5R 3T ^^=3 3T33T 3^ qfaflRK q^T3q|«qi ^Rfl3 «n?5T 

333T1 ?n«qT^t srgqqra anS 3T3^. q^TR^ qjRidq^t itt^t «rr skst: 
qiaoqj?3q;! 133m q ?qi% aqf^qrrqt t<t 3 irt qz§ sre^ 1 qq wt 

35T33T 3n=^t arq^q^Tqoft q^fl qRiqqi^t qreqsfr RR^lf^Rq *** ^tU^T 
T%?iT«qT qqRT gq ^qT^3t gqri%q^q awt 3t3^ ito, 

3> qi%5rq g;^T 3TT55T=q 3l£f I 

<m toff t^iqi 3T3witq 3*R3T qfT i^r ^qrer? ?t3T. gqtqqRf 

3n^ *tqT53^q qzqtqra Cr^nqRRT ft^RRT ai^T t°qiq;ft3t qragq 

?qiqmat q^ToS^iq Tciqit *qRT ?M. ( ^T. ^ 3IVY ). 3T Ro W* 

qt<*ff jffqRs^rq qjqtq 3t q>qR. 3Tq53tq 3ut qWiqi^qi r^rth qt 
qiqqq qqTf^rq^rqvtT^t ft^^sr q^qiqi^f ^15 ^^qtg ?t ^a3T- 

strrt ft^qR gTqtgqT qg«q 3553T. 3t q«T fkiT. qiqToRTqrt btft- 

t^T, ftqnqrtt qtfk «T3 ^t, <Rqrqt wit qrf^i. «nf&r “ gqtfftw qta^ qr 
g^t q^qiHT «tt^i? 5T, sn|. q^g anqoire qq^t arnaqi^l qq «nS 3Tft. 
«nqqw wrt tnssT aufeqT^q^ (sqq) 3TCf. ” (t. ?. ^^R3vs). 
iqrt % 3tr «Ttqia^w 3^3 firat 3 g^ig# ^3iqi^ enqqqT fi?ft 

<9 




(?) to (%. *r. Mi©) 

^q qi$t <qT=R <qRt qzR. rR q^qnR q*R “ srrRV 

fl>S5T clfTq ft«|T, q*qR TORfa RR, 5fl«at R£qRT« 9TT5ftqi^T q**R 
qq qift JTRT 3T$ *R[ ? q<t RlRR qqiqTTlT q^RT l%£qR13 q* * fcw- 

qR Rq quirt qreqR. ” ( ftm ). q*a £t Rb sriRr *rciqq qq?ft qfl 
<sfaR «r qjqiR R<m*t q*5?(t. *rr g? nRqwiq* Raw fqtrqRq R*jq *)st 
q foiqT goqrit «rrc aRt «5HT@t RqT. I*5t wot ftqqiq RqTaqwit ft*n% 
*rf^t sre^ufHV wit. fi^qR ftm Rfar, q^t wist Rq'q ah? ?R. u* 

qqdR <%W S£q ^ f^qT 5^ *50^ t\m>Tioi **q fo&qRW q® qqq ktt 

f^mTRT 9HT Rafq^t. qt^it qRit Rg WTST 5jqq qreit qRt; qtRR WT*qi- 

aqa qtacnqT^r Rsst sqR3 R^wiTqqi flit *Rt qs^. 5«=qr 
WltaT arqsq ?WI^[ <qR 5*fqi. <qkq*fkqR 9T. ^W* * RsffqTqteRq 
qsqaqra qqR ^afq§ it, “ wn^Or qsqiw^R qt*ig^q»^ qHt <r 

•q<TT3ftq9 fi^qtcT 3TT^9 Rt^T WR9q nn^R^J qt3igf[|q qai^q 
?qt% qq ^Tquftqqw qraiq^. ^i=qT^ ^tqqi® Rioft Rfci^t «Jiq«n« 

qrqraT qiCt, fqqr q^qrqi i)$ qifr *5^1 qq& at q^qiq ^ 

qqrq $=q q*^t ^ qq® qiqRq^i JT&. »itqq^t f=q qjqq ^R. 

ft^qR ^ at q^qRqi^T 33R qrafqgm q^g q^R 3?Rqi . 

qR. smRs. ” ( amiuia &qfq> ? ). ?qi 3rg.q RqTSRTqrsT araqR «trtt 

qreg 5^ it R^RT^fq q^qR ^fas ^ «q t%e5t sTiqsqi arsqtq 

"H&. «Tq Rqiqtft SJRqTfaqTq f%e5T f^qq Rq q?R q fo*qf«F$q q>tft 

siiift^ gqjsqif^iqiq %5T R»ir qiR qr=R 7qR5T q^qqT 

arRir Rq^. q;Rq q*t qqisqw RRq> “ fi^qi^R fisr gqrq «ptR q Rsqt 

R5|T q(t ^qq qR. q;qif^q q^qiqr arRqraq?: fqqtrR q qrra 5nRR=R 3T« 
qr^flos. qreqq fqqit 3T^.” ( q. ). 

q^qRqrit qrc qT|q RqiaRiq wjt. ^sqr^t q^ ptrst q?WR^t Rr 
5!T*Rit. i%^qR fif5T q ^qf ‘ irt ?qq»T ^aT ?n q qqit siRftq ?it iqor$r 
R f%f?r gq«qr wRq *€iq ’ «R q\ ^Ri^i. <qrg3 qtqra^iqiqR q^ qijq 
ptot ‘ fqsR qr^ q {qRr sitR^ qifiR ’ qjqqa q««*rtq$ qt R^roit w 
smstT. qk^ qqq uRi qi^qtq fi^qRi^qi mq^qT^t fqqR Q?sRqrt q«s 
*fRq R® 55RT55T q ar^rq ‘ qr^q qq^ q qaretR anfR ?nR ’ qi *rt- 
m qtR 3TRqT. rtqra^qR qT qtqRq q^sqrit qf5T R=qT^q qnaq>fq RRq 
^?qR qTqRS. ?qR5T 3^R »5>Jiq ^qrsqR qiT55T qT. ^Tit 

qs 5 i%^, “ qqq R^ 15 ^ giR qqqqrqq q^r 5 tg»q 5qqqra qr^ra *Rt. qqg 
S 55fTq qi^jq =qfr 3Tqq =qRR. qrfft €<«ft RqsqTq^ Rsfc 3qqRc5. qr^qRtqft q^?T 
qr^t, arqiRqq q fi^qn snR RaRtq srRq » 5 ^jT RRqt, qt§ | 5R 
gqR q^qif^qR artq ^R?s*qq qiCtqq ^q sqRt qRqiq, qfq 

Rer smff. q\« qt^q »rtq»T *ra«q Rq qiaRt a^tR *tR Raara, 

RA-V 





ft. ft. 


qta qa$ qt«i gift. qrcqa qrcaq ftfs qtj q^s tft. 
gift qT3C*»r ars qq^ ^ qarateft anfrc gqcNt qt naqat f snat aft mfa 
qq$t. ” ( ^t. are ^I'a^r ). *11 qqrqt ntTra^Tar 5 ^! aaTqq qf^anr itt&bt 
arat fitaT mqwHt aqT<ft anar qasft arat, <qft CtenrqT^ai fossa aaga 
^T^I ft^K fcm. fanqtf qrcfa&ft f qq^t RTST fao5T*ft «TaTft. qR<q 
qTgf nn3 fomwt atqa qmmfa gqqra %5ft a aarCa arua %m. an fcft 
fauqtf ^qT5iRi qaifoaqR aTft qiqisft a«Rq* qta m. st 

qft, ‘ ‘ftaaTarq ag*qnt qa aTft, qftnn amaT, qmqftat 3tgj% ft^qrcnt 
*fta srt qqa ga*qta gqqq ^at, qmqftat qfaqr %aa ft&tq^a ga qta§ 
.anga £q3t. ” ( qr. qi. ftaftrcft tit • t, q?a v»y). qra tat “ atqn giaTa. 
arsrrq ( ftf?r) $*ana ?ta aTff. ftft ftqa amaTa 3 qfit. ” (aft ? i 
? v) ararft a&ar arrl. qT aKIq^a atqra^qtf s? qfa a^ft^ fq;f?T 
5 «aa qa°qr^ qsT^qif gq qta w ai^f. qT gqTqT^ ftssr ?^aaa 
arqft <3 t^T as^. q«sqT^^t ana t%t| 3 “ faa^ q>qa qT^ft® qte ^a»a 
a^qqr qat%af aiaq* ama^m% f^r?im^ ^aq5R<q 55ia>a qtiqfatf *bt4 

aft *rt^ 3 fta a^5 aft g»ft qT<qf^?qT a^aq zi^la ara ^^5.” 

( «mf%5 v ). 

araTariN ^asqT^ I qq qT^a atqra^Tqisa anaq frt«T qraiqr. aatqa 
ansa pc aqitq ^ q qrqrqqzaT qMfqoqrgftr gacT^ ata snaiqqT^ q srtga 
aasa qqa ^Rqrrcatf fts5T i^aaa qaiqqRT srai au3 ^a %®t. 

^Taiat qrg^q ft%a qTziiq^ qiaq? ipf aftrai ^raiqi. qiqatqw ai^iqa 
^Iflra quaq^ qtaT at ggq. an qig^q <ti%qr«qT f ^a qwi? f^^iaiaT cr% 
qjTosf qnqqr m^aT ftaT. «3Ta ‘ cc^aa^ft qiarf^qr anta, % qt^fta 

anaaT^rq^cfte’ («qa *lY*q) ^rai a=^ an^ ant aqqt qasqiaqss ftiqn^a %et 
ft?fr. angS qr ^r an ^RTa qjg^q ^ar^t sriaqa Cm ai^f^qa C3. 
qt^aiqfCaaos qrrqataia qigqa ftmaiai g«m Car. atqra^iqTr f%?5qiq^ 
atqn anja fta? q^qia g^aia qTfa at a^T qiata qiaai araiqT. »ngra 
an^ 3TTqasT i?a*R anqT^tqa qia q?i%ami qiaga qtmga 3rm& q ana 
a«n*ft q^qr^t fqa^ft ana eft ai;q %*St q ar'qisflqaTaf qigqq Ctf^a 
atqranqia ^z«t. rt qoft sit a^iq a> srai. anqm^qaT^ ‘ ^q qt^ aara- 
qRTai gai anC ana asft gata q^a atq gn% aria ^at. ^ qaiaqR 
anaRT alfaamia a qa araT qqi^ f?aia anar aft an'ft ana% atq an|q 
feiaqr ara€r ^q q^qiar q^rga ajta ga% qmara^ atq ftqiSiqq aria qaT.’ 
«rt ar?q ^i«r ‘ qil ftf^at% qiqR^ |ia la;a aqaa^qa qt#r *t^. * 
( araftac y ). qT q^ainaT^ aT. Cmw ntaTa^q^T 

555T ^11 ftfta q aift qTaTft aaqqa qMt qfq^aT q aanfta a q^cat q^aT- 
qarot a| atCf CiaTa ftqT arCt 5 q^qTa alfita^. ^ ntqra^Tqi^ famna 



(?) fa (*. 

ST. %*-Vt*t* fcff faf$, “ ( Tatar «tU«WR ) |RT qT*ftd. 

«Tf|<a faaat 3nfa «sa fasa ant. »t« art^ araafa and ad anna srfc. 
sat% a^ata ana at* tds. t a ta ad anqi5ftqaT% da aat^a arta 
da ansa ant afqat. aquisrit ada ar^aia aaa. a d taad fta* ada 
ssqqaa aat. ” ( ftm) 

dqrana qza&ifa im a*$q aaa, *a5 $$z aresanf, faaft adfaifc 
ga %<d. anqidqaiadqq <afa qiaana q& qqg 3 dqR fas dfa afa 
i%?5 fetaT. ar a4 ntd fasara. aa^T b%\ <ad atara^aia q;q; awfta qa 
fa|a and atada ^d tad.'aT. q-Y-T^<> «ar an qata qnaT faftat, 
“ t naaRa san aqn aftdr, qra a? a %d, t aldd aida fadda maf 
aa sn?M gad aTda afdna ! g^ia m 3 $az aizaia qqg d?rc3 

3auTa aii^a. a^a a^a aT^a »fi g«fta qrefa^ 5>vi. 5^a faai^ 

fafl^iR, sa$ ^55^ sraS a? siTaa^Ta qa% qiafa^ ^aa. a> aaa T^aqffa 
Ufa aa atftar,* a;r£hr ?naai^ a at^ar, $m aif§ 3raS. 3^ araa^. 
3*5ta snaT q^cat 3 3^ q^a aT^r, ^ at^ta ?aia qiiaai qi^TaT ? atqia^iaqft ! $ 
^faaiaTa a^^ta ai^fa, q*a it ai^;ata a^cft^ ^aT aicsa a;q» aqaT a aaf 
! q;t qft fa^ ^ifi ^Cia arft. am»fa faq; %5?r a^ sa*ft «ftf^ 

qaia ^air ^ta a«T q;^a smd a>a® afa^ra dai €1 a«faiar q>a 1 t ata^s 
aaa^ qrr^a, a 1 ^ aaaa aifi, aia ?aia q;Ta qaiar f aa^fa afa 
aasfa. vit aaa *f°Tta a*?ta ^ra at^. qt§ gad auairc «n*fta faaR 
faf^at aT«a fai'ttf ma ar^. aT qarjaT qa$f aTf^ «faa gaa «nfc. 
aid^R aftfaq< ?f|^q??T ^a ^st aafa^. at at a^ ^Taq;n:cfr qRat at at 
qaa ara^t! aT aq^ ai qaiaaa faaq;r ^ra faaqa <araa* qaa^r. ” ( 

K\K\ ). at sRd^qi a araaT^a fafa^ar qarai a'tqwar^aT ar^t aara* qft- 
ata qa^aTfarara «5aT t aTTHr^t ^«ai«aT faf?oarai *ra su^r. atfa 
dsqftar ^aak ad ^tar. auaT £t%* ara? aT%a fafaat ^a as^ art arft. 
q^a airqd %a^rd ^fa?i wsaa fa.a atr^ farsqia aT. y-y-^^o d*ff 
“ qstfT faaa =ata^ as^. aa^i^a faaa ^qaar ar?aa ata «arc 
faaa ara^. aiaaiad? da qasr ai^. a a ?ta it q$ft aaiai aq»R fta;a aaa- 
ard far %d. fasa wt aar faad ^a fa^rarffa ( aa^^effa ) fawn 

ar^a q^t %d, afTd^ ^T!?«a atd.^aaiaT^R qt=a- 

?aR amrad qiqifq da^afa atqaaR aid, . a^r arid sreat 

<5cR?a qrtd a f a ?ardd a?dq»ta q;^r^. jad als $»aTa «Ftda a 

daar.^aaiaia a% d fafaa £)d a% ant sraq ard ?t 

faaR ^anfntr 3d %aia afaa. faa?T a^daT qqiR. ad d ar^rq, q^qaT, 
anaa qardd faqif aqfaS qqg jqaT araaia a qifar aqfa^ anr% aaaaa 
a«a afaaT, t atda aa^Tar ^ara aat ? aarfa a|da q»aa f^r md arda 






fa. far. * 


fare at^fa aaa nffa aaa afaai Fit t are a t<fa. «tft scira^t aaa 
arfaaft fm qam tar t?N; at<r *afat yFaa, Haifa. aaTfa^saai^ FaeatnTgsR 
fm a $itfi «NTfr fo*?ft aft it ate f3T a $fat, nTqffaqa %$ } am<£f art a 

amara tte eta ta«|a *faa.am gqft saia qraaTaait afae ft* 

qre^a aata«r aw. ntna ssiasareft am naeT faffa a£ aiqia g*fia 

mfa^ *ftjp fts sfroaMt (iqiar^t) aw ftaaTn asna qiffSi ?. 

3aa araa€l% fa z snafa t ante qfarn srfa a at$ a^ra ft ( aT) fafa 

irega faffa snafr.qa qifa un «nar. ffist 4t a?R fafat. 

wfafa at siar* taw anfa.. tar ^rerfa fcff %aa aatfaa tarn 

ta 3T% aT^t. qiifa aa£ attf qitot an$ atfi t Ha afa afaa %mfa aar 
aaoitqrt f ” (araantra &ata K ). 

aT. v v-» v>f o ^*ff fa^qrq(ta at^tqjfa atqTos^Tqia *»fa°qta srfa 
qfr ‘ qTif ^ «rr ^ai ftai, anq^Ff fla 3T%a aq gq% atq; srta ^at. ’ 
ifcft Ffa ^5i«qia 3 ; 5T aT. v*-t»f 0 ^f qqfa qrafaS qff, “ «fa 

fta ftaT ari^t aiq qqrsftCT faf^t fta't ^ ffat^t qrafifat srfa, ^fa€t 
anar a€r q%q; qla ; a an*^t te^R fafiar afi anq^t ^^qft^t a 
faaRFft artfq; qf^t^ ai^t snl. ( srtcfta at« ) aT *an qf|a qsifMa. 

aTfq* <^ta sifrer gaai^t ( f t ) fa^R qjaat ( ara arCf). a^R 

faqjraa aTtaa fait at. ” (araqnfaa « ). ifansRiafar t qa ai^a qaisaia 
aTi«a^r ariS. fa^raa: ft qar-ar ataa faqra^TaT^ sqr ar^t assfa^aT ftaiT ft 
qifa ;ar% ari^ s«ma&. ^«ft ft^ aiqis^iara iaaifa qfr “ qacfta 
faRT^t 5iFfR a qt^flg (faR • aq^ qft^ aara afa area! arrat aa ^ to faR 
qfa afa ? ata areata 31 ^ a^. ” ft^t qtqi^^iafa fas at, “ strCt 
ataata ar:at. taifta cffa faRiat ^fa^St a ^qT^ftqa srerea at=at fa^ta 
ta^fte faRt^t a^fa^St a asRa*q aataa ffa ^ aft fifata aa qan^ 

qqt a?are%. FTat^ft ^aa^f^t aafR ’ qRR %^t. f^ sntfr 

tafaar^r fto ar=aTa greaiFT a^R %ai. ^ta faRT^t aatatg^ at%5*f. Frt 
^asft aiacft aqt q^a ftt. rra ant aTaiifr a ^ti%aaraT% at are 
^rfa^t ftcfr a anaT a% a4V ftdfa ? ata fare a arest fsia fasta cfta 
f sna faq*tat% at^ *T<aaa aitf. FaaTa^ at^ qf|t=a faa€t anta. am 
aTa srtcffa aftcffa. t gaara a*aR%a Fit. ai^aa aat% ( aa ) q%a 
a?T»tt arre ^mraita t ( a\a ) fam f^aaa a?TaT art ant.” ( araaiftra 

c ). arar ar*fi% aa atawnafa t^arer pfT faf|5 (q. a. ) 

a qrafaS ‘ at^ ant anmFT^ are ^fre aiff. ’ am sarere a?fi^ 
faaam afa taFre fafa^ at “ aqanr% aiaaa faa anamrafa trerer 
are^ afta aitta. at3 iTRa faamra anf. a*srere% ta a^at. qfg 

«fat«ai T>anaTqTit ta€t aifta ffara ” («Tuani%a \ ). 








qgreft (?) far ( W *) 

n ta t gq*# ar^r hpqft itr* * ; r tteg r f rc fair 

*st*ra **g ^nna gfftgfc * ground ?it, v»*v-*v»*« trsff ntaTawi^ 

f%5^rr«arr gTpqTte *watg g*^ q wtsft «$ ftm 

•rTqwn gutter tgm. (t. q. tu* ). qtwft gas^ft gifr i gsjR *rrfnf 
(q^) qMf ^r«Ttg qiafti qft, “ qtegTqr?g gtqTanf qgt agtgqtff ?ww 
*tct&. ftrcng =ggfa&. fr&SH gn^R arfg tga. 

gRqtfTt qgg aTfT&. ” (3raqqftig &. \ ) *ir ar*rf% qsr sntt 

«fH!3fft q^ene f^f^. ( q. q. ). afiqsqr sai% qftgq; qR^Rgi 

t <0 nt% ttagiaTg tgsq'Fft qratft aTNRT Rsrta qrafagtgT 
“ agfaT% q&grg afr, ®. R° BTqnft ( gi. u-y-^q * naff ) gtegiqitwq 
faRTltgt% ft?rm asS. q** aT$r. gf?R 3 Tt 3. qf|& ftqtfr $T3T «&te 

5f5t qisft. git^ qn^ fcaT. a>« qnsifT ^ ^t«rr ^ t\m 

gr£r. «mT|g faf^<fr q^fra q>^a qtg qi^t %k w atq-g f^w 
q^g q»T65i ^\z ^ qgi. ^gt=g f^^qrg?: <qt=^f arq^T^ siraw ^gg 

5 ^g;g ^TsiqjRq argg f%55i f^aT. m51T<ji qia =qsa. f^^qra %fi^ gtgt q*r 
t^ 5. | q|gR q^g q*g ggiq qiqai. ” (m <1U ). qi^TaT snq^T 
qRqr ggrc sfigr t ani. q^ n« aqgT Ct f%^qiq^ aig^- 

5qt=fr 3rqgT^ ^r^g g *r ^f^wg iig g? imra^T^ ‘ gTR^nq^r qs^g 

fqj^^RTg qg^ftg ^Rt^V q g^ c;qj ag qg?i ^ai?: ’ ( K \K 's ) 

qq^ ^oqraT qRR q»t %at ? 

gRki, g^qTos^TqTg ^agiqT^gT qgaT q?g g> gmt sfgaT 

ar§ i %5 ftg gift. c;q: q^t ^=q g £rgt ^^RTg ^amiq^i Rgq 
'RqTgT g ^g^qtg, gtqTo 5 ^TqT«qT ^TaqjRiiig, qg^fw faRtaft ai»fk q ga> 
aegr qqqi ?aR qq^ am& ! i%qrq g^q^ft % 5 qiq^a qyg^q qT%gfg qf*g 
^aRtaT q 3 ; atg ?gm ?nqT amar g> ft^Targ I ( qT. qr. d^fgqft, «trt R, 
%. K q grwr ^n%g qrcaqR ai?a qrg, k°r ). 


[ ariflra ^?tg qqr arwa g arqfos: qqiar %at ant €f q$ gaT 
st. gt. g. ^ifag qt^qT fq^ fgaiat. ^t ftar antg. t*ft aiHi «ft 
gT*TR a^<q to ant. titto ^q>T% gtm^qa f^g ant. ] 


§®fa X 


$. qg. qRgiftg gaf ] <ftgqqR c qgqgg gn ^ 

*• gr. m* 

qtr 3 6 Rq fatg ( gT. ) 

tttft ntTTa fgitq* aistg ggqfR fq^rrqgi t*fta trg m ® « 



ft. fe. 


w wnfft i&tr *t»nf&a «rct ft$tq qWq£q ftnl tfrfts 

*tn q qr$t qgr^q <qr€i fa&srreft qiqare ansqT% in swift 

(at. ivv*»i» ) qisqrqil fW|&q ant wwq fqfta qi&q arite 
?*rr 3qft aiaiaft q arqnft qrqTfqqqrc ntei^qR qHt q arqnftqa fowqta 
ania ?qt^T £r$ qrreq qmft&q nRT 3 ftgq q^q <qt% qq anqrtfrqare 
qufa& cqrqi^t qrrere rqT*jfY fo%*r arrant anqqie qwn anre qiit f^RT 
qqqret iter JiTit ^<gq 3 tr at q§qR 3r qqrq jr q;qq as qq&'t 

reqrqqflq^ jt& sfjqait qqq qtq q.qq?q wq *t& arf%^ 

gfr.*re qiiat <qfqT ..: &jq sra^T arri f%iT qiit q* 

fc^q Stasi qq^T aft f^qsq «Rdte fo&qR <$ at qreutqRT qua^ara 
qf§ qqqi^ amqTqq*; qrt£t foq'OqT q <qre qnftaRT qtft anla rt% qrtit 
qtg siq^fta qrcqq fqqfci ar^ itq% qq^r ^ qqjfr f^ it^ <qiq sr^ft 
qiqT a?:r f^qq ita an^ q qiitqit qtaqqr qit%^r qr^t an?T frrnft 
stq^t ^q qr^t ^^qaia ^fq^t ansi w^t qRT?t an^ arft^ afr qiqqiqqT^t 
anqT qqi^ft arr^Ct qtsifaqrc %ltqq qiq«tt qiqiqTfqTq;^ qrafq^T an| q^ 
qqrq f q qrqq ^ qqqrq iTeirq qrqqiq f^n ^rrfte 4q^t f^f^q •%$ i fit?TqqT 


^ q?R J ^m^qqq r %* Sll U tl*! 

qRiqriq i aT. R\ qi4, k\$° 

«ttaa qq;gqq^ fqrqia?: 

l\bA ^qn^T5n% gq^r 

® \ \ qiqR qq fq^q ( aT. « qftq, ) 

%qqrta^qa q^R t^wiq (^ ) qistn qmqJT^ fqqeft ^qft Rufi^Tan^qT 

yqqgT^ ^*ft55 %q RTRtq r^aiq? ^qqq 3TRT qeJt qif^t fq^iq Ijff 

qqiift ni^ q 5 <aft aqqq qraq^R f^Reftqq qRfq% ^ qiqlq arfqqt^ 
f^riia qRT ara^ q^?R% qiaq? st^ am^qi^f (a) at Store aig^ q;fta 
qT^ta q^g n*q fqqpqi^ ^ an| q^siqR^ re qsrei q?g reuttrei s^qaaiqia? 
qq^t qwtta itaiq qi® arre ^ %% qtafr q^reqiqqq <ri%a reirft mq^Tq^qr 
q?i^Tq an|a q?rq qi^q qgig q?q* qi^t a^ qnq qiita^ gg* 
^g»q qt% qreT^ ariia ^ fqg?ft qs^q gq^rq %<$ qiiq ^t q<qq 
«i^f^ft ift qga qn^[ | ftqfo 


Wt qq^ ] *ft r ^q qii qr% 

<■ ar. « ?vs^« 

^rea qRreT$qt% %^t fqqeft %qqr gsretaft qrfo q jr^k qi^n^ 






(%. s. tv*?©) w 
(qif) ftwRT qsr qryftfc & qre&q qryqft ® v ft* 

steqR s«qreiaT <3saTqT^a ntqrans q*^ qrafoatft <trr qrT^ te«te 
qrarfa^ ft&5R ite?n rrr arta $a& ^tfajaqrqi *nfoft ttet nit^nR «Rq*fft 
qrm qn$te qnxRRT nq?R a* q*nrf§iften ansflqn gatftteT ^t ^ it% 

RcRa q»fa 3TN^ «RTS 3TT^ &qtfr RR fft RRT qq ® R« *Tt WiqR 

^te na nnfts nr $tet 311 nqsft an sraRT qR eteqR I tesrqnT 

&<qte> tf 

fr. qiT. aiwfts •’ ’sfteoRre c all *v 51% \^4R 

l aT. \o fll4, ?VJ \o ^ 

©. K v gram ( <-y-$v»$o ) 

^s ntqre ntft<c ?ateq; mete anreR fqafa $qra an g 
H nr^R qf^rat ri 4 i% $qqaR %^qn% ^ f^$R Rnfcft an«m 

qisfsr^ ^ qrqtn w €rwr 5irt^ q^ %qq;R arm ^ qft fta? w qT^ta 
qJtz =qt?qi qgfqol 3 rk 5 mR^Ri% fq^ai^ <T 5 i«i^q aRln *rt^ 

qjai^ q:i4 aft q^R ^ fta n^s qft 31 ^ arete 

^fte Jf'q'R 3 TT 5 T rts ^T 5 r >4 arni^qa qT«fr q^Rsqvr qre’sft <(tftja 
qra qtera; qia^r q^t armf^^ q;R ^tf^R nirei^afa *\b ^ ^T««fr 
aTiqisfWcitet qt^R smiiftteta sn^iT^qa ana snaretTOtet an*^ q;?r- 
qteTqqt^ qWr ?tat RTasTot qte«t ^t«s q& q*fr® ^ 
5TmaqRRfT pT an^ rts an^ft 3 ?ir *m qs^s ^tq* gaR arts §at ^ srr- 
<r ana^qr stfJRsqR a ^a arsT 'Rin f^ste ansT aft an*fr arm% stu 
an|a faaqn nR^r qRTR qaisR arte as% qresiaqt %qte^q aiR 

^at tqreq^s rr tew Tfqqifr f^qr te«*q %? 5 T.qt# ? 5 R^t 

qq» qte f^qsiqq arte. (nr) ft qrar^ft anf&r ^tf%a qpjft 

rr any (qssr) m arte. arsaT yaiq^r w qnaq %&\ nste^r 
srf^R fawn an^t q;^a teaR ant anqi^qati ^l 1 <traat^ qiaiq^ fia ^sr 
qrq^gRqR qt^R it^ 3rrta stq; Rt% arnsra an^ aft 3nn=q ^te sqt% 
argn^R ana ?5tqi ^dte ^ a qa aft anqraOqar^ ^rqs qsr^n arta «t^ q;i§ 
qrftat qiTRTqrt qita an^qR ynn a Ct aa aft rjt§[ refta 515^51 ^at Itxft 
tef^a tte t fqsiqqr 

^rf q; ^ 

«ft. qRs?(ts snf ] *fte<jRR c %q qn v $ra> \%<z\ 

^ ai. v ttfire, m \9 

qft ® R *a*TR Ma tqrTR 

irtqTg nt% fai’^qi sistn anrei^ te«tqaT an 0 ^ qnqte nrt 





a a A. A. A 

CC W. ref. 

ftfe ntafa wrer j^s^t gsrrc *rat flrito tfufcfr «mrm ft&i 

«tt9*9t wqft®9<»TT% ^ 95 9 qifoft «r 99*4 f%9Rt% f&f^ qrfafr 9 

91*4? *99 *8T «E%9 9Ttf 9Tfa% ftS* JPFl\ 515 3RK9 9 5T% 9%9 

terra «nn% fc«rc $to 9nn% 5 F|trw ^ fteft 9 ^ fteft *M 9001 

imrit nrtfaqor «r% fte5fara a?^ aresT *9 rM fqt 900 5t9*Fra n^te 

91% qtyfir^ iqf 4% ^3KR qf%%0 5RI 95 9 teft 11^ 59H%.f%9R 

f%ffclT9 ?RT3T^T ?qnfr(4t) (%)9990 3§cR H90> telT0 %5* $95Nltfr 

9T99> 5 fter$ <919901% nun an% 9... %teft qfw 9;ratf%5 5tter 

5? n?5T ram ’non rawm an% qR09 tft farasT fte?R 9 rt99Rt (fforcT) %ra 3 tt% 
%*?T 'filslfaft RTtfta fo5T|% TR 9T90? f%9K 9>55T 3TT5q?5^t f?RR 5*9- 

=5R fte0 f%9R ten 5 qrt^t 1590^ 9tn% 955% =930 q=99 =95 st9;t9t 9Rct9 
dn^R f^ra 3Tfi^ «w5Ri^5 €r qg n q^ft 5 §rt ^r 

nJT35TCt gnRcIT %^K W55T^ f?i5qft RI^T foafatfft 

ftwT 3R>n q^ ^ nifT^R 3^ q;^n iit® 

5^[T5T^JR qt^StK nTiRR^r q;5I^ qR5RR HT<t 9^55 

3»q 5 ^qRT5 5T5T5^ 5I55q?5T 3TT3T 9 3TT3T SRclT ?$[ 3?f^ RTTf^nR $K- 
.^ 3TRt 31091 ^9 m 9%<*t |=5 RT^jfr 95^599 ^1559?T 

nVl ^>5T% qstft=9 9 qknr 9<t “ sTi^qi^nt q;m ^ 9 %^9 

qing^ v\* 39<t 9i^q> «r ^99 qjftnm ” arm q^T9 

^39T5T5 W& 9% jft T^T|9 5>9t 9%9 9 Tt| 3?JR 9T^t fT ^91^ ?9Ufl4t 39? 
%3R ar^55 fctw- nfn'tRT «q?R 9^ 4t 9RI9 q5ft=9T 9R99 ?9Rfl^1 ftqif 
9^19^ q^S 3*9T 3T99T9 9 qi^RiT 9^19^ 3TIRI 999R 5^5 ^fq9T ^ 9?^9 
^qqjRl 53T9 q5T^ 9*nR 9|4t9 ^f9 fST 3?^r=9 |9R q;59 9^4? 

q;^9 artel rr 9 015 9 99^ tefta i^rr qT|9 qtetnR....f?9R €tn 

qT99T«RT9 9 «fi?9 qT99RqT^ f59999 9T9^t R ^995 9T9 99?9 

anaft- 3TI9 f^99 919 39t fqr^tR 9 1^9^19 10959 9t9 99J9 91=9 f^9S 0T 
?559 9T^ fe®9T9 9T9^ 599^ «1q 9 99T0 9599 arT<nf^ 0RT9 f%q 

9T99T 9T4? 9T55TTCT qt=9 91=9 «9R =9R 4(^)9 90^ ^ 3R9T 
^10 09T90? 95^9 ar^ft |9T ^9 951 9^=9 9it^T RTifT 3°999 99lft 
?5T^9 ^99»T% 3T55 919T39R f9T 9 fldT 0T9RI RfRcft 9fr ^ 3?9f 5ST 9 
9T9^9R 9T9^f %i=ft 3T% Jf<Jl0I5 0=9 55>95 ^9^ I f9^ 99^ f%9l4fit<? 

SfttfR 5ff 9Rl$t §9T9 ^TRf? 50Tsft f5I0T^ %9«5 f%9T^RI<? 95^ 9119 <S?9! 
95^0 T9 t9T=9qmot 95T9 9 flclT T99cft 9fT 9TT9^83T 0R«!T^ 9^3 

RTrf?% (|9)=9 f4f^9 ^ 0999Ct ^099.9*105$ ^9T 9Rl4t N 9R9R. 

919019 9*09.309 Rnfi# 3°9 519951% 99^1 9R99 t>sk 9t 4 9fT99T9T 

9*?9 9sf4e5T 59Ufl% 3^ 9i09 95IT% 9T95 999T^t f%91% 91939% 99T0 9T3- 
9T99T% T9T0 9T3fjT 9%9^t 9*?T9T 9t09 35l4«9f9fl 0T0 95RT 5 9^ 








%. t^o) 

a»fw qrcfa& tojjt pro #a3Ht «w sTOro wn« <nffc«i ftrcnft * 3 } 

w ?mfo# faitf q*g f*&qn qigw *ramra qr# qTsra^ to 

•tt# a* mm ^$q jr q srcfc 3 ?$# #h q 5 it£# ereh «r# aw ?ima 1 % 

jfly sraoft t *#=3 H315ST q#q i& ^ *t# 3$lh it(ai) 3*t# H^cr faf# 

3H# RT# 3TT^ 5RT 4t J^q qifaliq q *33 g'feqR fefaST 

crarq jfr hq* gfr. 3 * q*g qa qjfq qia ansa. rtsist # 3*i(*) 

RT## a*ft 5RT *mft fcq*T## 3^ 513T WMiaft qi# hqr 

^SfT %q3 3#fof ^5R i& 3T3 qi# mi *t# *l$t 3fl!i *t# 3 

arh qfaq %rR urt qqqtqTh ^ h 3 &R Ri## ^fq# qr# q hq*r#£r 
*rf|# at# w # qqfa ?«ra rsrt 5 # #3 qR qqiq*#q qilrorc qiwi«RT%^ 
rw qu^q JI33T arret *&q h *mft ar# qrek qqR *a& *r *ng# qr*<t 

3TlirqqT^ q^T«ft {%^K fe| ^ RT^ 3 ^ ^ qi<3 ^ JT5ffsRTut fR;^ ^55 

Tm 3 **m iqfei | faf^nq^T 
<T. qT^ft^ wc ] «ft*tq^T 5 r r^ aril Y 51% K%tR 

^3T. Y o;fos, ?vs^* 

qr^ ® r ^3R fe^JT q5na?r (nT. u-v-t^*) 

f^RnqJii snsftqi^ t^rt* ^i %srr arg(3) ^ciRr 3qfr 

55R& gfr fifeari R a? «rri ^ ^n^T qif^^. qisq* Rjtt arraT 
^iCt ^ ai|T^iJ %&i W* 3i^t ? qT 5 @tCi 5 t°iTr 3i^t 

af^Rqt3 ^1 JTTSftqfa ^Tcf | qqf4=q 3Tl| qTq 5t^t jq^ff 3T&5 3^T 

3TT?iT vrofr sraa: £W qiiql afi 3^w aaiofy q^j ^ 

3n5rqqFt qn4 aqrfq fq^T stt^t q ^ qi^q qrf^Y 
^ I ^rgrqqT 


%J3fqp v9 

I. aRT. qK3^t3 wf ] «fR<jRF»r r%q qil H k^r 

^3T. K ?\»^« 

qft ® Ro 5TiqR (3T. v»-Y-?^o ) 

qaRr qtqR qtfqq ffllfo 318tn qq^H R?nqqi 311 U 5Iiqiq TO 
^r qqq qqqT< jqnft^ fWfq $r«rq»T% q^qiq ^qrftqq 3?^ Rdq qn^rwrq 

qiSRHRaR qi^ STq^ RT€ Rt% T%qi\ ^ q) *m ^5T5ft 3*5T fl3T RT ah 

f|q 3T&5 qfr 3 ^ a>q* sriTq <st«s qfhqrtt arts rib RqT 3n«T qla3T q 
h flih ?r 5>3 ftsr RiRt qR tr^r q qm€r qraM 

3tt% 5i# aTRT q# q%q» qi« q am# f^qnr f^pqt 3# amr# gt- 





ft. ftr. 


fcfRr q artR qf^fra *iv& «n$ aaifo q^ai ftq*T% Srqqt St *it^a 

arqiR'ftqqiia h wftta ftqT«ft atftiRT faaia * § a(t «st£t sir? aitff 

«WH«n.«TT3 «W5qi^ ^ ftflcIRT *11.*qft ai =qR *tf?^ qSTft^ta 

aT** ifa qr$Ta gaqRfl (fT ) ft^R TOR q«5at q *ftR *tT^t 

aifR S^TO W3WT^TJit * qRR% fta% 3Tlija RRft aifllt 

3taaT 5IRT TOIct *1 STTRaT a?3*R fqw£<t ^T^«T ftt^at ftqqla 3*t VfRRia 

<ft ensft ana aqta o;q»q qtan a^iqftqaia fsi* qraftat fcV> ftfei itq 

niift a.sTWTqqrq*: anit qqqia qftt ai^t aifa aal *r»ff &q snaT 

^T*ft | ftatfWT 


* 

§ariq> <: 

fc. qq. qRa;fia an*] «ft*n»RTa A^ qn q \%<cr 

*ai. ^ tt;frn65, ?v»^» 

qft 3 Ro WR f%ctR ^Rure (ai. « q;fR55, {*$<> ) 

’it'TO *Tlf^^ fciTRSR gietn to?«br ft^nqRT an ® n ^ii^tr a^- 
^T5t nqjfr Ri*fi^ *t&iR it«q Ri*ft€ 3te<jft- 

WRwmJT*t qq quf^ ^ rt% Rufljft qstfte 5ti*^ 

«r qR€e (?rr) ^ qf?^ mm sreaT errai o,m q^i ?sir 

qtci a>«>y g*$ 

[ qi 3^® *r?RT o?5 gq^r qq^q «tsr 3 ?t%. br imm qRftqfiw 
Rm 3iT*^i qi^i ^q*ftg cftq i^iRR't ^ttot ?rr: q anqisfiqa 

( m ) (3T ) STqg qf^ fJr^tR CqRHt 3RT1%^ q RIRq^ q^uqq ttq 
^ fii^q q'«Ri^ qq^ ^tr% snqi^q'q q (qs) ( rt ) siqq *?ra 

I^R ^StqqiSt ^qR %^5 qqRg faRt^ ^Tq! RW Rfa aRTAV 

q;*R fRRHt rt% ^q«ft.( rt ) 5icfi «fto qiq si*: qr^iq^ 

3?rt s*?q *M *®«5 3Tnra*i amtf%a qre | qn^ ai^t wnfcft R^rqtnot fta 
rt<I *ft aiRtTOTot qi qqr% ^aR qal snR q^ta stt^ a^ 
qT gq^ qrtft 3nq fqaa ai^t qta qqff hurt 5iq;^i^tqa ft n ftq^iq 

ftq^q qm qT^ft^ sn|a ^q; aq^t qaR q:r^ qq qiaft& ^ ftqif qtaaiqi^? 
V 5 TRR qia qsq;q ii^sq;^ a^ qiftara I ^qi^qTiqaia qi^a qsqq 
?jqRR?qaig qr^fq auqqq ftqnk ^qrq qsqq ft=qR 3 ft^T Ri*ftift 

JRRt qj!^% St ?q55 *SRT fta RT^t TO ^qftftt Sq^ a^ RTqR 3TT?a ^iqcft® 

rrMt*to ftqR qiTO «n (bt) (q*) qqt% a^qq qrc.RT*ftft 

at qR q^t * 5 ^ ftffR qrr^ q^g ^ qqHt autqftaT q;^at fcqdt 

ftf^qqiot q^ta ^3R 9TRTT 3TT«ft a<t 55Tq55R qT|q Rltfftt 5lft qT|a 

ft^tq qaq ftf ftfta ftq t ftatqqt qqnftsfr ^aa^t^t anftq qRR 







frgqw fot (?) far (%. M 

arrit *l$f<rsRfr ms spits stsspt vm fast efts *aiRRsft ssttfra& 

SI 1 % fosft STTSefl «Ff3 5 ^ flltft ST^T SW^ft 1 flffcS^TfT^ 
set st? aRifaft ^tcft” el anai q>% «*ft stefte ^ s^r s *ns<l ?ss faafa 
efts ?5jR taqftst% st4 *wrcr st$ <3(?r)*W st4 ift&s »t& «R$a 
«rp ^ arftfte ^4 ^ 3 *sts se^se^s aril sTeeis sst% (sa) <if$®T 

aiT^t ^eR «fcsres#s ^ ( sss ) foes feasa wst aret ant srs* (faseft) 

fof|eft ar§ se^rR fo'snefts els* ara? aiPR an(t e4tft frfca ^ i* i%sraaT 



— —* 

•Bm i iW atisfa afiisut ! 

an. *T. aflf^T ( nwwfn ) 

qtemn gqqsmqT qmrqfqraq arctfsqT qraq>T*qT q«nq3?r*qT roo 

+ 

qq^qt «6T3<3StcT 13T0f-Htn^t«qT 3TTjfR<JITS& 3m^9lO 5ft faqil HTcft 
qjRor q^sftq ft5 rtstNtt qq® q3nir-#rn3t«qT qfa<ft gsdqMte gisqq: 
^qq q qTwteqrqr 3mm | tfa. stst ?t sftffcsi %. q. *\aR* 
qqTq srotgjpqT qftsqT jqtesqmqT snsngsl mmft 

g<fte ^aqw qta?St! qT n% «sto£t mnfi smsra stb^t qjftfcqmqT 
(rartt 3ffo5^ »wtfr qmqfaT to(V qTff tft awt^t ^5f tftaqta ^ff. 

f^T sfct^ra 

qqR sq^m^mqT qtqsq ftmmimqT qtgm 3^55 q <en^ta& 3fiT%qt 

Tf^raTcI. qiTT55 ^q^T^T^T gqqq'fgS qrqS, 3rfclf§, q qqq^q 3^T 

^Tosiqr^ijiT srnfa ft^qig^T qggqil^qT qfqtq^t qT qtatq 
5jRq ^fqos^ra; qft q<q qT qtqmqr r \° q£f<jq tr^R^t, qrsg^f, fqpqT^, 
srr^rqfV, fqoff, gq'i^i, qHHSR, qfqil w ? <> 1 k \ ^?R qtaqi jrt qi^q 
^r qms ^qqR^i^T fifosqm. mtgS it q^r Rqifct: gcffqr *|Z5 st ^ra>. 

%\ q^5i gqi amiUT-qr ^T^qfq qteq arq^qi^ 33; qqft q^m ?qss 
q^3 ?. qqmqi ^ mr ^raqjt^r qfqq^ff g^rq “ %5iff ” qTpqicft^ 3Tiq§: 

q=4m miq^qiq 3^ qqf^ am qr4t qT ^RqsrRqT g^f» y^oi^oo 

qq^qr ^q^qT ^il^qT ^rq qT ^imqT ^fufqT stvrt »f>3q 5TR35, 
gq?lw, qitaTw;, qrqqiqjft ^*ffs qqs qf^, H ^ q;q;q^ qqfr grr- 

^ gfS, ^ ^fq q y ^ ^qqkq qn^t gaf, amT 
3rfeimtq 3TT5qt. qt^qff srq^iq ®«atq q^q gqamnft 3 ttor 

ipqT^ l^q, sfqst^ q^T- 

qifcisq, qTqmf^^q ^ ^qjq^ gT^tdfs %°q q rt q^T^fq m- 
qtR qMt qreqqT M&. 

%qrff q^TI^ q>mfh^ 

3Tiq«qT Iftq* qqf^ awreq *R«nft?r qi^oqTqsftqt q^FT^fq ?r^ qitqmif^: 

q^f qt3Ri qqmfq q nmTqRT q>qq qm qr^ta. qT qu°qtcft^ rt%« ^tsh qqift 
(^qaff qqT^T qfTsqT srirt qnjqisR) ar^q q? qq^mT gqqu %»r. 
qT stqta qraRfaT a^q^r ^T^qi^ arqfv?n qfatg-q ^ ^rnc 

SR 



rsm * wrere $&rt I 

Rraro rtt^ <RtaRRO $r r* trtO ^Rpft (RS 35 ) rttr^ 44 rtrt4 

3 $ 4sst ! rtt RT®RtRT rt40 rspt ?rNt Rffcr trfr RtRta RsfrO. ^rrsi^c 

#3 ftRRSRR 3RRRT; 4a#tf£t ^*4* RtRT=RT RRO RTR RtRRT. RT 04fa 

ritr %*rtr RTtfrc*fTR rtir %5rtr 3 ^ rtv$ st# v$i& Rta rrrrtr. 

RT 3RFR OorfR %5 “ QRRft R5TRR ” RRRTRRoS ?44. RVRtffc 

rt *rmtR *4dtrO, SRRftfl, *<Rftrtt, RfoafiiO fij^% mfa 

3fT, Rlts=RT, TO, ar«T ^fqR f^TOR. RT RRRTRRoSR’ URT RRTft RftRt4 OR* 
RRS 1%RRT0: RtR'KTTft gRRTR *5RR RTTR “ f&TOR ” 9# Rfa f4§; iN ^ 3*4* 

^rt af^ rtO ftR. m flfOffRT qfotfa v tw RtftR ®r^t afrit t 4% 

Rf&fo %5T<t TTRT4 RR ^ R*4 3^ %3 R 3^T RfOfO gRRTclfl Rl4j 

4*4 J^RRTR. Rl^R 4?l04 3m?4 tfRRTO 1 r 4»U* 44 STT<JI«ft. $SR 
3 ^ «iHq 4ftpc ? rt#4r r^tr Rtw^T. 

^TR^RT ^4 SRtcT RT 4 «T =0 TOZ R ^sn^FlPO 

RR fR^t #, ^RqR5JI5fR^ 4^0 fef^5 

4^0^. ISRjffR “35R^ $5 ” RtRRT RRqRW ^R fef^55T R?«t 
SRm %5T<r^fR ^RT *TRT ftl^tR RTR RT*JR ^RT (?.R. ^\). 

^TRT Rq%R04 ( l. R. %\o-%. R. \\\) RfTRO ®r filRT TO 1 1R30- 

Rt^RI 4 r%R RI=RT«RT RTRT RRR q>fR RT RRRoff 3nq?0 RRRTJfr RRROr. 
3 O RT 5?t4r * RKTRSft ’ 3TR Rtf ft4. t R«Tf% ^RR 0^. ^TRT 

R^4r 04 (?. R. RfRO R RRI^t Rt'RT RORNT^R ^TRRTORT 

RRTR <CRnmn^gt RtR*RT RT?0 RT^R R^R RR^t R^f RtR&. RftRO RT^RT R5RT 
fRcIT 3TR35T gft 4RFRTRR55 ( 3?f4TO RR55 ) RRRT=0 3=0 V»H '$Z 3TT4. 
RTRlO RO RR3 3TR5RT4 RT RT^RT R«T R3j4 RTOT 3TRR R«?t \<Z 3R 
3TT|. ?TRf R^R %R04 R1TR0 R RfSlO RfsRT f^ESRRT^RT 4tRTR< ^TRRlO^RT 
RTRRIR “ RTTTRtT ” RtRTRT T%551 RTR55T^ ( \ R#T= \ f%RT ). 3TtfRRT«RT 3 OR 
O^fTRtR RT f%«RT% #R*RfRT 3n4. 

1 . RHTRit f%55RTR?RRI RWR «4t V\ 'F * ^^cflR RT^R ^ R 
r4r \6 %Z ^TR Rl4>C qfRRT RnRM RtR^RT 3n|. rtrsr ^5«rtri RTORTR 
RRR ftTOar 3 R ORT. |R<T RI2 RS^O. ?RT«TT «TtR RtR R^Rt 4 ft4. 40 Rq> RT^tRT 
WTRT 9TfR qq; qRRRT f^RcftR sn|. (RtcflR «, RRRt RRRTRT OtO WTRtR RTfR ITTR 

rrrWT q^qjRT Rter rri’Rtrt r ^rn;cft RtRSRT. rirrisrIr rt^rt f%ni=RTR^ 

r4 TTfR qf^RR RT^R RT^^RTR RfTRO^ 3$ RTR, ^^04 3^ qTR R $ RTRtT^ 

34 rtr 3T?| \-\\\ I»r rtr'Ir qi>ift E[r 4. f%«RrqT^i *&$ hi 4r «tt44r 

9n|. RI RTRtR 4 rIR, RRTR RRTR 3Tt4r. RTR RIRTR 53^4 3 RTRR ^2RR*Rt4 Rf^T 
en|. R5RfO O^TROr RTRTR RTR RIR ^RRTR. RT RTR5RtRT ^tfRRIRT 
ftWTO Rll RT4 RRI^RT. ?R5ft RT RTRtR ^T^sRT «T^R. 



VJ m. m. 

M to 

* 

fcoft qqqqrRsgq \*yr q^ tRt itf& 3 \*\\ qfa 

tqiq& %q<t qgmtfR *m TORtt v® o qqf®qi <t4 nqq€fq rtt q$qr 
anqanqRiqft fcr tori#* an°RT. ^ qtw *rt qqqiqq q$ 
fopf&q g*qrqT daqq gg<q f*R?q. qt3qqtqeR$ «» q$ ^sq qr 
qat^t© afos *rt fro«pi*i*ft^*n^ (t nv-uv) gtf^qt wipm qfacr^t 

gwpoj gqtRT q qiq q&t. qn^T qTOq# f%«qtq qqtfr qt^RR (^RRiqejt 
qRT qq^T ) JR* JT^T^t ^R«TTST qt*Rt. qFRt ^3! 3^^ qJRtRT 

*qpqT qrrRtt ^ enqsqT q qTTqf^R qetqtfft pgTfleq *ldfqg5qi3 qqisRT 

$TORT f$?*RT S^qq^q q$ fts^T 3Rir*ftq^qT3jqss qqq qTftqsft. q% 

?qr«n5jqoff^ qsmt«qT qfafr# g3??Tf|<q qgRft qqeft=qT qrtCr gqqtq q 

5t3R qTRT 55^R^qrq 8Tqq>ftq$qT^ 5iqvfTqj<tq 3TT>gq 3m«qT q^gorMf^ 
fqi^gS cRTqt^T 5t65! srqirvflq^qi^ q rtrt §SR it3T. 

qina^T g^R qqig^R qr^ \ \ \ \ q qf^t qqrr€t q^t, q^g 3R'q- 

vftq^qi^ ^ qRn 5ftq^ q^fq^. qqRt^iCr arm qrt^t rtrt qR^RT 
q qffa q^ f^qiqR ^q 3T)f%qT% wr q? q^r>qMt55 ttrt =qtgar q^ftn* 

) qi^ qqqmjfrqigq «<? 3^s qgsftRTfr wq^q q 
qrqTir T%qqp^t qrmq^t ar^ qrqf^qra ar§ qqq «RtqKq*% g4q% qRS. 
qi=«ftq qrrar ^q qpftqr ari^q fRi a# »R5iTcr. qra q^ 

=q5vtmT qfqT% q^q ant. f g*?q qf^: ^ ft§. \\o ® %5q- 

qq^ f%^q» q^ <qR ftci. ?qrer qw qq^ ! (qwfr hr 

wnft-^qr qa»ft€ qt f^qn<qr|q ^qq?qr g^qwqqT# a$q ^'jqRftqf qj^ 
«t#r qrqr ) 

TO 

qq TOT% ^jqq ?v^H q^ qT3f:q ^qqTq;l q#, I q% qqf 

qr?R ftqii. qqiqqq ^TqT^ q<al ( \ \ H ) qqR g^qiqT^ artflqRT qpf^f *nq 
f^qRT, qf^ ^is qs^q 3^«Rq k$. gqWt ^Rquft ^r^ ^»fR q^q^t qq^t 
^ ^ ^fq q q>qq siqq qi^qRT qqR %r qq qt qq^r 

qT^f. qT Rqi*qT qi*qiq* ^Tfq<t^ arqcftq iqt^q qqq %^q g^ qqq ?taT 
qt qtq qnsT. ( ^t qqs Rqrqrgq ar«qt Wr q^t ®q<|qqT qf^^tq ant.) 
3<t# qf^ft qTq'Jqrqr qipq 5IT55T ^ ^ q q% ®tq»T# §*ft?5 qq^Tq, qi&qq 

q gq5T qT qsregfcl qsgq q^tq^RqafR sfq^tq sqgq £q*qT. qrf^s 

^qTRT qqR gssqTq qT%q<)q qi^ anf^QTq?: ?qTft qwft ivft R eft 
qrf^iai^ q^mSt q^qf^eft. 

qq q^q qtftqqq q gf^q qt?ff *&$ ^Rt 

^tq^RT to qqtq arqqiq g^qiqtqt Mm ?>qt q*f qt ’teq qr^f. 



mm i wtfoiWt ! Vi 

RT JPlft 3|T*qT 5ra^NT5.R ftoSTWlT 5IeiqiTq4el %«# *RT, f*T *151, ^ 

qirtdte % *Tvtft snqsuqsqrrtt 4w 3Senq*4« q qwrefo snoiRRi hrr 

%3i; q*a qvm #pn»t% i& g* flTsqre* enqisftq srcnq<i. gs^Tf^iRT swiff 

tcafatq «si*Ft4 gq4 sftf,44 q gqqn ercqT(t 4qnq qq«qT. qrjtfte ^«»qqWqT 

vretet rt ^ciq* ggaqTft str® iteii. eRift ptoa gt ft& «nt. 

qqai q^-qsisft i^nvft §W3 

qTT#r leSRpft sfarft gSRTel R*TTe5 g*5eTR qK5T«jft RRT Vtqf VT8T Rf TV 
SlHlSW =RT<?q 3TTST‘f«|tqTgq Iflft ( *K|\s ). |T S»RT q|T« qSRT RITeRS 
qfRRT *ft«r snsq, gaeiTqT'ft el^T$R RRTesft *H5iRT3r ftv, 44 €mqrc itelT. 9t 

qgjg, ffftqft, 3^ q 4^1 ifar. vqiToff rrt aigq *ftq w qtfa ^rsunvqr- 

qqq rjw rrto «n4 q its *i<Jiei q*q rCt 44. gesaR’ft qw gaift 4*w 

5?5T^t f|4 55^r Tqiqji 4gq eft fqr^qT vioqT^RTRi 4^ iqrft vtj qT^ci i^gq 
q%. trq€t fa4 m Tqw qgq <qi«qrcfN m eirq^RT f? eft qvsft ! 
f^«qr sn44 q g^eiRT^ *ETf4.*:T5ft a« ?uq°qRT is srsoqiv q4iqfr4 vtgq qif|^ 

qq eft 4%qt. |T ITeiraRRT ^TVST* q^T ^T^t# 55« q»^RTq|e> q«lWP5fq 

q *qq: f4qqoqT qqq qif|5’-T. <qT^ ?nr tnS |t4, q *n g^t^fteit Rq4^rm q»qq 

gq^mq qqoqiq eit |t4qi q qitoqifrq* e5Tq atw qt^q ^T°qre fne5T. 

g^Riq TqtHT sT^SfeeT %%h qTsrqqs^n q *mim q*oqr*q, qqqqr krt, 4»w 

^qiat^ft qqR 4 «t. iqiRi qmkt^t ft *1^3 iqi fiten*qTVT4 ^TiRTqmoqw 
q^s qrrcSt, qq ft=q eniR it^RT. ttq€f zn qi^T^ft quft i^ft et* 5 t i%qT«qT 
vrt 4 4*m€i m esiq^qm we qqiT *|t4 bt*iS ! smmw JK&mm qriqqr# 
qw gesmqRt q^qrft qi^q ft 4qnft qq^i q gseTR^ artfeqT qrrftv q^qr4 
vtv eqiq*: ffq^. 

^tTfgta m^Tq* vivg^, xz%, gq4^, aft, ^rq^qr qT ^qteft« irqq 
% qftS, f45Tqw*T, «T<ft Vfirfv qr4qq% 4^ ^ qmi qT|q vqiq^efft 
gq^RR qq4^T jrt 3W% it^q ft g^r«qT vqqiqiRT s4rt 4 3fgv 

ftWTeTT TRT qf^TtcT ftl^R SWW q3qt=ft quq<t4 ReCV ff^qftcT 4®qR|e5 fffff 
q^tej q^=q q^q qqeJT. qt§ fljqRTRT TRT eTT«5T^tq q«;qqT qftftqfteT eqTRT 

jRiftqfifi ^Rreq- q^qqi q 4g;q ft^ff-qq ftqsqi arnor qwtft-qnq 

qre*TT *1^1 3€eH gf^Tfq^ q*| RT^|Tq STSR eRT^qT 4qR f?5T#qT gqqf 
q*q Itqie^l Rq®T ! SI51T gsqTq^^eT JR^qwq q <T|q g^TRT *TTqq4 eqi4 
ITeTRTefte g*SRRTq Slf^qiT^t^qT 4?qq58Tq| f44«5 eft q ftfq 

ftgq ivr! f|^RT m qqoqRt qqT2T 5?Tqe5T. ftr«qq;qrft q*RTqf4 srea^ 

^*tqRq% f q=qq qj? qf4< eqi4 ftfq ftfq fsqfqfesi q^ p qi ^q T qmsfr 

V qiST^qq | 3® fq ffqT qsS eier qv rrir en%, qq qqfc 

qq« qfq? Hrt fq4q qea ei%«s erq qisq qi^t. ^ q«q^r qT|qwe ^4 qrqft 
srcRiquRi qigj gnqi firaft. 



m. ar. 

ftwatdt® at gq? aa? *R?ft jnarqfc nt*«na ?r %% »tcsT; q?g ?rt g jq ^ar*aT 
?mft3 aaaaifW vn&ff at^f ait an«n at ar\a ?aa: ta<£i a at 
?Rqiaiq a qTawna^ ?ioft3 *aa: fia at fa faafa %5aig5 at ars? aaiaai 
atft q^i^iT ant (q>RT q^an^n aa£aa f*aia? atftat n$a a 

q^t ai$a.) 

am qqjit qrRT q^rait atftata %&$t q*f<t ama? 5ifT> aR«rrft 
arita. qptat aq*i <q=3ra sRat *$ $aRt wqnft? mqa aten qftanTt ?*nq<a- 
marttte qiara ftnattte 3«a infHf vfi *sa ala&ft ¥t gq? ga? a a=aa 
afct an qrRT q^rant gztfiaR# gsfta ftsfq^. mm aT ntaa fait^t 
qjtffcata fTsnqnrc as^a faa ! qiRT q^rsm §?ar®aT afsaigf a gq- 
aTf^mrgt q^qr irt ?aa?«aata a fa »tm a aaz^aT aanft a ft$qa: 
srenaa, g^arf^an^qT sr^T^t qriR q^TaraT qfcRrc qRar aift. zvz 
imaa aareR^T tast^t ^t^t ^aa:«qT a^iaffiftat q:i^T q^iaie faeja aqa 
qRoqia *taq ; q^g q*RT q^iar# qfte w$ q^a an^ aqcftaT ^ra qrt^a^ai 
qif^qiada^ qaaT q^TaT^ ws aR aRa a aa at qaiaq^ q^a itarr. 

qsin-ata^ uns-qra gqn'iaii^t 

air atn«5 aiai^qi 1 ^ aia aaR^t ita fteft. qa^qi qaca ggigr- 
ataT a*taa t aq^q^a mf fT qaM-aia® «aar ? • a^ ai^qiifi^ 

=qai ?taT. are cfta a?q aa aa^ ar#. ata^^qi ^a Rfa %arq^ft 
a aqqRq qarat# saa sraa. ^a€t qiaa^T^qi sarfa »a av^ ataa 
^i^aT at^ a <qt*qT aqa g^aif^aqigS qig^^iarai aq^Js q^raq ataw 

qaiaa^ ataa qrqqn^t qqaa ga crar. a<t qa qam arq^aiatai aqtq^a 

ataatai a^at ®trt aiCt. 

aitfeata^t q^Ta-ataa naaT gq atas^ ?n&, qa qr 
qta gqaaR aai^t«qr aawta ftaRi art^ai gq^q^a arrasr a ^qa 
gs^ta ftoSRft. aT taff^t afifqata aaa R<ja aaqiaa af^RTa^ ^a qa 
aitarCt an g;qi «p aaa aa^ar qqia-aaaTataT qqiq^a qjqat a^aT. | qam 
aaiara stssaRtsaMI ^a ae q^a saitta a aa qiz^ta. aa WtR a^ 
^rt ataRR aia atf^ata araar ^aT^a aant^t qRoaia aaf^a. an^f 
aaTa^ qaa ^ qa qara aaaRtar aqia^a ana qaat aRT aift. 
qqar aiaf%aTa ? ^ ^ ^ a«t qrcflte. ant aanartt a aaf^qn^t qara aa- 
aiatar ^ra^araT sraar ^ar. ^t ataiaaT aaqji^t £ra. a^aa aiqaTiTJt 
aiaf^aia qtaqt atfeara qiaft^. anaT g^ai aaafaa aia^t atf^ata 
qrafa^. am aRT q^Rtaaq: ^« aala n*ja n^r af^artt attaata 
^a, a<t^t qai aa^a ar ^arta &q*«T R\ stq» ga^ma aa$: i%at aa^ ^a^aT- 
^«t aaai aiqfa w qjrsftf^ gasanft aift^i anawarar at? ft»?ft 



s&rr I Vt 

ifrgT $ f^t3. qg^RT 3TR gqgRT qRTRT q’Rsft <Rq/ldtf ft^TT, WH 
gf&fq* qqq 3RTRTC f^r awcfte qpft *Nt «5<RT qr*ft gflRT J*«*w 

qnrniq, qfags i ggqr qT «fts qfcf g*i%g 2qwu*t*ft3T <& «t*tgr gn Mt 

^o5T q*^q ^qTRT «!qRT €\ q^Jqg ^t. 

wiRrmr^^T ^ w*i $cs SqrRT ! 

(0 3rtfcgtg qfl^r ^rq^f q^iift *S5T *ku grtff sraiq qqTRT 
^o?t an?*! rt qg^TqrRT gfcl foaqq gsfangqa fmqtg gqg @qftRT. 
(r) «str qfRTRT ( *\qv»-q<; ) rt ^gRtqi qi«jg ^faqqT 

^terr. (^) 5tff<T^«qr qnqqft^g* grtta g3q* w** ?M gftrafcff 
srstr 3<t &g qgtfg 33 , j%g qrRrg qf$R g^lqn; fo®T rt %ozPf fcig=qtqT' 

qqqgqT RgsqT. 

sfttrrqqrqr f^lq 

(v) qiqqrrf 1^135 gtqa^tqi «st^ 

**°qtg gg^T qrggtgi^t g qiggrqpqi qT^«%qnj»r gug ^ * u q a'ra 5??gCr 
ftrag arg«T pit gggqpsqr sgg: qi^qi^gt f^gii^ig ^qT=gr ?qr^ jr^q 
gte®T. rt jfcff rt g$ qsftRRT qq*qtqT trr *tt®t. q°r qTqsrTSiRT 
ff«Tg5 gg q£f q^sqqT ^ng^r g^qq %^T«qT qrq- 

sn^Tspr ^qT. ( k ) qrqsEn^t j^qRr steT JtRiq?: ffwg wmr 

itgrq qmT =gR, ?tg qrgg. 5rqgT*n% gf^R gfiigqT^ %sq?g qnrr snq>- 
agq qfqdt® 3 $ qT?g ^qff qrqgT^ ?qnwqRTg qrafti. g> gg(t<q ?« gr3 
qT^ft ggsrrq gf^fg ^g^ ^ ^rt q;r£f gm qreoqig 
gqqra %^t. qT srFftqrwORT ksii q^qi^ff /%qi^t gqT g qi^gt nTgpqf^g rt 
qaqg qR«qiqr g«fg ^qRT! ggagMt q f%^rqg: <qg:«qT gift qqiRT 
ggRT^t qRgf^t f^ra 3?qqT 55Mt qq^ 3<qgHt qq^ g qrftgf qrq^n^r^ ^ 
jRq gf^g gtftgqtet q^qTjqT qq?g %st. «gq»gqa \ ° ^atqO^ %aiqnrT 

3$ q ftqgr^gqss fcrafit 3% ^qff g^tg gf^ qfqRRi Rig ggiqr sigRi- 
qdqq €t gtfrgqtR *rrrt |fg gtsR. feiqisTRi gf^r^t gsfiq qg^>! 
qtg gqg gg^gR 3TT^qg(t afiR^qr?g% g?^. %qiq “as^qgSf qqnr:” 
qT ;fRfft qr5T?gqrqq|jft qq^ gqqr^-g^qRtgT gtqg artf^gt^ 3g^ 
5R«ng(%R g«| a* gq^w q ?gq 3«qio5 gf$ ggft^t. ( q ) ^rtg^rqr- 
gg^t qiqr qq qg°qigT «rgq gftft qRRRT 3q^«qiq a?qTqT 

3rf^«ifr «R$. ggi3<tggRqqT gtgRT RgiqiRr gqiqRi gRii giqJt^R 
qi^ 3rgr srr %«t g^T^rtqr gggT*n«qr gf3 qqqiRT Rg^qr. 
g^ft^R ti^ Sfcqiqq ggraftgRT gfqi q^gggg 5^^R 

5 ?rt ^vqT grqq j^rqn: urt (k*\<: k4\\). qi fcff g%fg 
gsqgn *^g qm qq ^rgn ^ qRT qq *q<gg qrW? \*uq «T<q grqqt 4q. 

qtA-^ 



q*§ worrit m gwTtfaat aftfeatcft® aftq nq^ g«raiw m alw¬ 
ays qta kt$. qwiatq*! wart qitwsft t w naftaa a eftft aatgat 
rt^. ar qitaiqq* aftfeatfte *Ttqtni^«n atett sfl/tg apt arawp art. 
<mi iqtw anftarft* qia&a rt^, q*g awn? qq %*qTt I sfa arere 
sftaiq mb a q^fafte j tatf *rw qwtart g*faq $arr arai fsaqs 
tftq qtta (aqit gf aqa %?ft cfr) ara mgro ti ansa wraiq^aT 

3 «fNt ftviR ^amr sag qiw ga %wt. 

nSrcgqrs'qttf fttra aqtawta ^a&sqT wi5nqiaift?qT gimfos; n%T=^ 
q ?qttte tj^fcft TTIifT a aftleft STH^Ta qqqft qtqqt q?| <R 

^55 m<ft, <r 3|tjw|r ataMt« a tfatcfts tawraHt a anaftar t*ft® ft$ 
*qt=ft «6R ^31 arts a^ft a^aara q*t at. 

gq \\\Z t *vjKt q^qT \t\ qqW ajqvfta TTW at^WS, FIT at 
gcwi qieqm^q im$% ^iit, qiqfqn q rtrt s^^t siqgftq a# 

fl5 arf^wCr «t«e5 ^ hwat"!? ^q» ^ R\\\° q^wr 3 tw«t qtna «t% 

ws§ ggawq qw g^q.azife^ra aqi^. Ri-qT ar^q 

®tr ??n qiqeffq 5iqq qqS cift ntqmift qa ii gf^qqiq arfei^qtci 
arr^cf. 

anaj^c $t5(f tgoff qstil ^iT^tq w q^ra qia;, wq, fiq, qiq 
vrq^TT gciWt q?s ?fq«n ftq ^tt%, arar hti%« <j«it, 

ara^, ^?r ^ fqf^ «RciTci! ^*fR gf^fls ^ft^qT anaiftg ararq g^T q 
ft?^q %&?qT ^<n qi\j \z g<i«qi q aTTqq^qT qq^qT aii^q. <qici %z 

qiq ftq^ft gf^ arisft qs<ft an|. ^*ft«5 qqjq^t ^ <$z 

qqft gq^qq q tqiqfts g^qqi qqn'ft f^lqg aiit fq#q ant. ^q>, 
gqtw, gft, a^qi^ ^ arfqrqRtqT qisfe west. qfanq^qT q^M'ies ^?ft- 
qq^n qq» q*iqi% ^ f^ft, qt^, ^ ^tq q v airiHt gat, 

cftqfte5 qftftq qqa^t^qT an^Cr an%cqfq arq®§ ? ^gq *ftqqf^: 

(qtg ^ qi?5 ^qp qr«j nqq qqeft 3n|) ^ arq«lq “ qpg q^wq ” 
^Tcqmr q^^Teft ^ an|g ^qpq amiq^Mt %5qqT aft q^at tt. 
t arq^rq ftn%a qacT ar t arazHR qq^r^qT gq^ta qqq ttaa aiHt anqqq 
q qfqftflwfttt ana nseft w! 

q^q^a sfrife^T q>r ^rst ? 

wfo ttq€f it aftf^at ta eiqr^qT qqW qqt qi€ia an%q^f- 
qrRT^ «qT aci^few! %qa gnar^qT ^t qta 

taw q«qaT qjw. gag qT qima ^ g^qw aTtf^a^qi gq^inqT qWq ant 

1%qTqq taw t«?t at t^qta anqi u;q ta V $, t • qt a ant *ft ^ war 
•qtart qwa utarft ftafteft eft qga wqra am^-si^aaqia atfaift f 



fnres'oqi |^5 ftrfor *r stffcgT st# argof <qnj qjqqq qrz§. ^t gfar 
* 5 «& tRTwW foaft&sn wMta fitgqfsS, %*R«n^, qq'wf gsanraHr 
tfg-r gq> q<R ftai%of 51 gfcr w s^qRfaqiotq florets 

worst. q <qT«qT qsEraftf gqq tft qf$ gq^a fo5f, *qfqT azqsn fWT, 
toiw f^qr, qta^fts-qr ^^rNtt ^t, wqT, qfa q?i> ®4 ‘qisfaqig iMr 
atfg f^qt. 5in«n*rr«n garsrqf qtft <q=t ww ^reoqig ^ q^q* 

woqftfte \ o qiqsqT qfaft atfq ftsqrqr g*N an$. gqfcw qf&rofl K <» 
*itq«qT qfoft fc-qr *fen. 

erfcq^ iwift gfas 

^ssqi'RiT aftflgttte ^ qqW ^raqtffa g^qqq ^tf^er^T y«o5^r 

g^Ron fn^t. qor st. ? y snqztqq \<c°\ w% ?sr5if4t oft^t ^qi«R 

3?ft* \o qq^qr 3T?qg <5rsft spRsta qT q *t«fo5 

l^q? «i^t. 

?TT5ft sfqstg f%-^q; q^g 3?TT%qT vnq^qr 51T3pq qs^qr, * qiTT^ 

Ttlfq qf^q 5fiq 55lit. %q€t \ % sqT 5igqT«qi gfRTqfa 3?Tq5qiqi#T ^iq^, 
Tta«FTJWTof arYfeqtg q;qfa qi^q ^qrqf^ ^ (| qre^ ^‘qgf^ 

*RRft q^Toqtqqff ^ra) qt^f ^retq i?i«aoiTfq ^sqs g* fct^ qR 
q'lT qsaffqf 3^ =qRsfqsft q qrqR qi^onq »|oi^ ^^qrqi gqgsq HTcST. 



— « — 

fI55 3#t ^ 

$. snn^c stst qgqr, %iw, srorc 

Mt gqqffttta gqqa: *fr qxfes q**qtft3 qftq anjt *ft q^% 
t «ftqrc q?su qf% anraR irrq& anta anfa, gqqarft sft 3 ? qm^q qt3 
araaR «Tq& snaia. *sgq ’-ft fj^fi^ici »ft <*nrqq arTfar «ftqrq q?5*t qt3 
qfftt 'jq^aMM * 5 ^ ataqqta q^qta arrS 3 tt|. *ft gqqfta t qq*ac(t 
ffirpq^ts^t «ft qft%* a^^'sqt fqanqq qqswa* qi 3 mamst aaWf f&<|3 
ant. «ft gaqfftrta RRftq ntet aww qta°qta ansaT anta. arcn ftaWf 
gq qqrqq anfa HRftq attffqT qsra, sftnq aesn qtqr an, «ft qft3* 
q*«a3tqi qn^ anfa q^qnlt *imqftqT *rj arm qR q^rq sftgqqftata 
an& ant. arctaft nmaft^t arrRqT ana^n aT 3 *q araft qtftwqr^ qqqr 
ant. art qtqi ^557% qw ^gqqftqta qaq ^t f^qqiqr ?qaq 
f^qq itat. «ftqrq %ftqBq qtqr qqss ftfaa qiff. at crai 37 ^ q;q» waq 
%q an|. ?ftgq qni^q q cqfqT ai^tq q;qtqT q;M, ^nq ^ttqfsvrtqT qqs, 
arrftr qq^q^ft *iqiq<tqT qqs, ^ f^qq qneja q?ga ^iqta qra; ?ftq*% qqqccft 
qtqr qqat anf&r <qtt «ft 4 qfqq^qr qtarar fqqn: %<st an|. 

qtqqift? ^qr «fcrcf %5 q^qtftqT araif^ 3nfq arqq T^onqr ssmar. 
qq S;f^Ti%q: ss^t <%nq »4tqf5H qtqT arqaR it qtqqiqjqr anf^ a^scsr 
qrf|^. ar^^tq% «ftwft qfRTq | <aq Sftq*f %5 qqqicltq ^a, ajqft qfq- 
qTftffiMt «aa ari^. ‘ qaq qa qftq ’ wt arMaa: aata qq \ 66 \ q^ 
ana?(tq qqif^q qqf%? qqnfr |f| «ttq)[f%f qqqtfiq fta ar% ant. 
tt f^t^ftqan^t qtqqriq^ qft qta^r aft arq<ft anatq^a qqm% arqq tfRqdt, 
aftgqqftq qtaqi^ %a:, qqr^qwft q aftataT^ arq^qa | gt q 
ar^rq*q% »TtqT 55 ?qnfr, qrcm ^qnft, tft ?qnfr, qtnrftqR *qnfr, qa^^% qqn- 
qq wft, «FRqT% aanqq ^rnflr anf^i q^fq^qr^t tate ^t%a ^qnft arqft «%Nt 

33? ftrWR'RT qT3 ant. aft^qq, !R%qT3ft anM qjqqi^ ^ aftq^% qq- 

?qcfr% arqnq fta-aTT% qTqT-faqm qjq«4 anaqiiwft qq»iqt«n 

araaqrq ftrqrq «ftqft%f q^wdtqT fqiaqiq tfrSsqT fjqMt q^u ar?n- 
q^anqat. 

afoqrs aqT ps^qW qft^ ftq^nqi aqjq qu®T 
q^q#ff qa?ft qqfti f^t, aiT q^qrsft araw gftqft ^33 gqaWt qm? 



aforofc* star st4 M 

m « ngmw ftat. fatraiq sqi $g «s« qW qtf «*• 

sKfhff qqqrn anwqr anfar rtt^ qTftar %k $3, wt h^<i(| 

ftrtf aiq araiq =¥155. arqq, $fcRf%q q**q?ff% ‘ ntqqqrq ’ nr&w wt 3 *wt^ 
gqTapq^ anarffc jWpiNfTSWtfr 

«qr qro qw»rr% qteflnr fto«qf<iq qTOqqrqq q qfqafanr qrq%, t*n mw 
»ntpoiT% qqq worminq sftpqT^HV ^araraft *fra anta. 

qnrqqt^r smofrt ana qrsq^q 3n|. qqift ^ftgqqftqrqsq *ftqtf%5 
q<«r#qT q»ra f%:qfq»* qffaf qa qi^f. 

q^RIB qT^qqqq^ %. qit| q^T^TB * 1 T%*qT ff%fiqT% $. 

qtaR** anfa %qft$R t%. 5 i. q. q>i#** qT qqten n% qnr\% =qB 3 an&ai 
«crq» {%<:• *t fttffa ftaTqqqqq qnqiqr ait ant. qq «0. qnrqrr $** *wq 
‘qqqqqq qttt tuf^qr ?ftgqqtfqr% g**w &qq;, ^ 15 % jufto ftsH. 
‘ 3U135 * qt*qT qt ^ 1 % t\£° 5T ft3lTqsq;T55 TOqfNfT 

5F1H5T5J aril, %%. tlTqq* Wig qt^T ?ftnq=qftqt^5 f^cqq^ 

fa5fT«i5 ^fwr'qr ansftqkwiTt qi^iT qn^t x** %\ 

filrf^q 3TTT^^n?r amfigq arqiqT 31% qre%. qT qreq%q JRftfqi^t 
q^q ?n ftreTSTqiq^ srq^qr 3 ^qqn«TT ^’qqqqT MTf^qT ffeagt. bit q^qt-qr 
gqq stt^k 3?RqT¥ anf^r ir^qis ^ *rtt q^q^mq *n%ftqqT% ftarT^qT 
qrq^ri^Tt qrqTqT^qr qr^te cqw fc#r 3n|q. arif^r 1 %^, fq^T^qT qq+t^fq 
qrqqrTfit f%?q qqRTqi^t qfq^S *tfgqqT|q;t% ^qwi? qngq ari^. 

«HI5q 

ais't anf^niT^ qq^qft^ ?. q. t\\<z % anl. ^ 55 f»ron 
?qi*qT ^T^t^q qT|q ?rt ^Wr^t ni^t anf^r 

q> aftqrq ^q^q qt^qi amftqkit arTfosw*qr qt^ ^q^gq 

5lf*1BT 3TT8T, art l?qt qi^t q^tq aril. qT ^q=qT qiR^ 

qq % ?q*q arqft an|. qq fiBT qqi^ 5 ^ q»^. ftrqiq 

q**q#qT f%¥Rq qiB gq tq^q arei q^iqi 55T%55. iqiqqq q« % qqltf 

gqqri^t fe 1 |% art q# cr aftgqqftq ^qrqi qq aiqr 

5(q. %qqi^n«qT ^ *qi ar^qta q • qqW q«n q^sr gsnft q gwn arei 
arqqjqm ubi. WT g#qT qf% $i%q qT qfqit uf% 3 : anf^r ?qBT qi%q 

^tfr irt iiziqsT art «ftq^f%f qqwq>qT qfif qqq ant. f^iqq^ 
<tr%q qtqr qqrft wq qq \ q 6 q arqr qfqqqt. %*?t qiqrf^q. qqRftq nta 
qq \ q q q «qT ftsnqqqqqrqff qqon^T ft«^. f^qq^ ^ftsrq qf% qftq qT^rqqTqr 
q f%o 5 T 5 qTj 3 iqfqr qqq ?ftgqqftqfcftq qi qfqtsfi tqf q»r qrt? anf^r qftrq 
tcrqr nqr ^ 5 «r% qqiq^t sqqitaft qT% # q»rq t f%i%a qtqqf %q qr^f. 
qr%<tq «ftgqqr^qt?ftq ^ nrtt qt qreq^q qqoqTqt’qr qT^tq. 



rfr ‘ arcs* * at*aT i. 9. *vK<i it 5r&i smrtfNrr n^asis 

mm <r <at«aT ffcitawn^ i. a. tw it Errti-*tw a*at. i. 9 . 
* Kt• firsn^^T awrq* gaq? anf^aTn aw qiasT. rtst **r• fn^sT 

a«|aT. *5®r3SrTfT |. a. T^U IT"! «FT5RKr HT»T. &ft 

flr^srr amom afar m ansta *a*T«aT atetaff aaa sma m#. a?RTat% 
ga gfaania% aar^r *ar4t | «ft aafaf amrafarT ftaraa *T»Ta<R aresaatqan 
«T# RhqT aromasa ftait. qRT^a RTOffaT anTfa*$re |. a. tvV» 
3 >tt|. %act ‘ 3T«f3K ’ gpaftaia at a*iT*a *naat ^r aift. 

KT|at Trf^^rr qwura, ?. a. *v\<£ tf fonaa %vs. %. a. u\\» 

3R5T3<ta an^R WRTC T^S 3§a at *R<JT <TRc5T. %ft. aT?aTaT$a 

wt^qi ii^aisRT^r Ty\^ Hv» q^?«i 

q«^T. it qt*r «fr p *qi 9T«jTqMt3 te=qr«qT at^fcfte 

5»«at. a^r «ft ?n «r«nqta f^i^T qfcr f^r*w 

wm wwnsTft an^qT qfea jfi^iit^t iftg, 

*i^q% wiFTt gTa **toi<qif| gqRT^ qnfr |ta aT^t art aif^ 

?!fi ad%i ^of, Ria^ ^tai gqag £\i&% ^rlai greSt, in 

nt^tf^ ^ai3<ta ^nTgg'frRT^ff amr^qq^ 5uram. mst gaam^r 

jsrrt arf^F ftfc ^t a^f%i ^g€Nft qiwft arcng- 

<tn«iT aa^'sqT fqpja^r «RR^gfqr wt anq^t qr^qtqqs 

ate tftgvafctfa f^T'jff an^T ‘ Itq, q^inft 

*T3qr«fT =aR a'fet *i«Fat =aR nt^ g^r tt^r 3 tt% ^ vs *fqat M«s ia% nt^ 

ariftr ?qa^ ?g^qi% |t>. m =an a^f% an? a^ q;^Ri ning; qgR 

% 3 T, ^ RT*qT «a^ qil^ |t^. KRgRT ?jta? 3 ?aT ‘ ^Ti ’ ITT 

«»aRT 3 t 4 q?a «RRta an^ ^at. f^Riq an \ a^R ^Taraftq'aT^T 

5«qiT55R! jiafl^ar g^ft^ta ai<t. <I«t g^ %ftf^ir a^^q^t 

anftr %trr atRR^ss ^g^aftala f^«T an ft^rraT a*R, tf\, aT?qTai|a 
qR^iR atRT aai^ at ^rai^ft aaat. ^aaai at^ta^a aa src «fta^- 

f^l a^Rcff^T aaRa ftaTaaaa** araiaT sTaat. anaa^ v>mt o° ^ «^ga- 

^ftaRT ^aaq;R a^at. aa a^R aif^stz«ar aar^i ^aaf^ aaa 

«ftg^^T^TT«TT $*jtata f^aa aiCt. aT aaisq aa^RT ssRiaT^^ snt. 

srrg^a^T 

aqRT ara a^ itRata^ «1a=r% a^wiM ga unit sufor ^ aa*ar a^ 
anafta it^. ^ * aaftf aami ^« sat a^t aataia a?aat«ft q^a ^a*a 
sn^arqia ^ga ^ ai%?, aa^T a aiar a^rw: ^«t ^i|a q*eft ta- 

aiara stt^. ftnataT cfl^ai^a qurga snqa n?e a$<R ga jrr 

ftaatfta a*t$ ana n$a it f^ar q^aar antff sturt^r mst arifa ^ am 



«w*h& 7 frewft vm «et4 M 

a3 are* *3w* are 3a re \ \ aafsff araars*ra sm^t 3s itfe 
»j 3 raftff atfireS.3*st yk «ar aaf «ftaft%* a*re?ft ataais*re 3 ?t 3 a 3 33 
dta arc a$ *33, sreT *ft. area «rt^rr a4 «n%. *5°r3 ratar afaara am- 
*aa: aa X y 9 <s fr aware 5 **a anflf. 3*|t aa \ y «6 3 *Y\<i arcfi \» 
33 «3gMft sngtfakr ,ars3. *n arafctfa *1*ff asrarwr a*Tattft a^tanai^r 
3 ?t$ci. aa k v %\ a f%aaaawaT fagiaarm^ gaaara* *arft, foa^awar^ 

a ffiftasjfi? a^aftat 331$, aa t Y * * a«t 3** TRai^t *WIKI aiS^T^ 

*TT<fta* 3U55T, \YR\ VRaR gw&To5, tY*Y fl*3 aT$aa% WR €^3, 

M3 3s* *iaar3t, \v\'t, ar^assiR 3r#ar ijq, a*3 aa 

aTgaretar awr, *y^y n<3 3raT3$ta s^aft^aT amsT aa ffRT, ? YKa a*3 
$rw3^a a^aftaT g?g. 

*ftaft3? a**a#ar atRamat \° aatar sraaresre aaa wtm afftflFft 
aaR^t galaqaafr argaiftat 33. 

aa ky°6 a=fT5ta waT 33 a^qcffai a;a._ 

W\\— ga. 

?v?\9—qjRfta srcm. 

Kyro —a a^Ta ^OaaT. 

IyWvk— cft3qrar. 

* v * <i —^qataia ^awaa. 

?y \\ —aw-aiwia msfaT^ q>zg^ aft %<ft. 

?yy<»— a?t3a3ar^a aiaa aisraw gaarciaa qsaa %^. 

?yy?— fftaa^a aifiasaia anft %S. 

t yy?~?yH^ 3TWi3^ (siW) 33 $wiT-qaaaT aaaT?R aia. 

?y\?— 3^5^^! 3aT=3t ate. 

? y^r— aai-gai=3t aJiaftaiar % >sftgi3 aTama^Ta aara. 

?y\^— araaij^ra*ata ate a a^araaT. 

?yHy—^ fa^a aRdt=3t ate. 

?yHH— adt=3t ate a ara3aia srgaf. 

?yH ‘,—ari aaW a«n a3ta sraR a^ra. 

IyK's— aiaaifTaT aa to %ar. 

^y^s—« ft tr^aw aaTa a aasft aata «iciata ai#. 

m^ier 

«ftaft3$ a^adfan a?a a=fiata gfSar^ a&EiaqTga R\ 3a a?a3?aT 

ars aitar 33 inaT. 3 aa«n aat aaafta 33, anf^r \\ ®aT a4! antaia era 
sn3. ar Rt aaW qnata 3 araffa ftsat aa ft3 enaT we f33ft aTft. rat«aT 
a r a r a^a t a rat^ft ftaat a«a arawiRi anf^r aarasre am «MaRi 3^ar 



Jr. 

anraeft. %sig q^g q>f gntfr gq^gT gfo qt# aftgqqftqtg gre 

l%$qq qT^t. 4 %mk\z fascft aqqi qfeqT * *n qqaft ^rmf^^qT gift qi X *, 
^ aqfor \* qfte \%\o «qT aiqtg %?qg qqgi=5ft rnl^ aqaft «qfc. 
?qtdt«5 fcig=RT &arta %3igi«qt qtf^Vqi rtr 1% q<fa aqS aq$. ^*a% «ft. q>*% 
«iHn ffcRiwqttft?* qr^qt q<fRtq gqq qjfarsft RT%ft aqsft aq$. w r rar 
qqq q'fata aq&sRT gRqwq q^qTqqq giff^T qqfanq qT^iq^T aig^T RTfr. 
*toRfa* grodttf if^i gsq qqisqiRT ^argi^s ^sirt. f%qr gsq 

qT55oJ Tfqil 33t«RT Riqg 2T?fint qqqT=q 3JR q^ai <R ' <qfjff qql5ft-q*qNHt 

^ Ot 

RTRT qqgrq 3T^ fcgq). ^arg RRS WT aqftr RRIRZiq; qTRT qtR*^ 
tftgftf, qq^ 5[m?ra *qrtfNqmm3r rrt q*tf rt qraaf art rtr3 g* ^ 
RRf q$ qnsftg £fHr qraftg iNqiq* qtR $r qqfrff g?qTg ^tqr <qt^f 

^ 3T% argqTqqf 

%rmm RTmPlRitRT ?$r ftsqiq* Hi f^qr-'rqqqT qqqrq^ rrt q'Stff^. 
tw-TqqqT qqqisi q>r^T|q ^nq qsis «qqqr t ant. qn^T- 

|q ^ qTftfqf-’qqqiTq it&. ^q ^q-qq^q>T q qiq^-q^wiq Hi *t&. qrq^ 

qrf^T ^fefo)q q'iqiq^qT q*T<lif 3TT%. ^«jq ^qq?q ^ 

3Tt^qtqi| q;* q<5 gq qrtft ^ifq ^ 

qrite aq^. qi^rq ^qi^qf ?qfjft anf^i qqrq qt^ q&r 

t qfij*q qq*ft qqq^ qttM gqr sflgqqftqfa sn|. 

qq ?qrq^q ^qiqsta^n fg^ qi arq^fr qrsqqf^s qfqqT gqiaq arqi 
gqqi^qfq ‘«rqjq «qi55T q%q qiqft arifl * 1^5 aqqa^. fjaifttqrq 
3<qicSt anf^i sTqi qi f^qiqziqri^qT ^qlqi 3t?<q «figq=qftqtq qi^T ^t|. 
tr5qiq*tj% ^%5q | qqqTcR «n|. 

fwiraziq* qtfq ^iq^f%fq^?q?ft arming qqr^iT vK *qr qqf gq 
K*\ R q«t qrqqis^g 31T^. ^ ^tqi g^TR dtR ^ qfq q«( aTOTqi. %To^qi 
qf^?5T ccqqq ^aff 3 rt ws qf«ff ^igq ^ qq Rtqf^r 3&<q ^igq- 
'qi^qfq rt^. RRift ftfaqiR ^R^mtq, i^q^ifiRtq, tftRT* 

aTR^RT gRRTq^tcJ RlR^R^i aqf^T f%^ qt=*ft l\fS qq^t 5 f%5RT3, RMRI^TfR 

^T ^ srg^S gq&qT^ 3;4 j qrgR^Riq q qiRft&qrqT R^RT RTH 

qq^^qT aq*^ w>qT^f Rtq RTitqft, Rtt qi arrs Rtqt^# argoqqqT 
gqq 3nt. qiqgTfrsqT ftqqwqqqq q*% g^tq^t Iq^ig Ji^. qgrg f%^RT- 
gT^ Riftrg-f^qq>rg ii^. q\q RmRiiqg rrir qssqmq 5qR5qw Hi 
«fi§5qtg 

gr| 

«0jRf%f g**qtft3 RTaT^qT ^qrRquft q Riqq qtgr git«RT aq^ftqfqT^ 

aqgqfl qtq g^t q q;q> gw«fr m^l. gwft ^sqqi^ f^f gftq gq-gitqfci aq5 



«nfc ; q«r q>tf gait ft*T to qNt qrtfk f^r qrtf q qareffc qivRfcr 

«TT&*t qT£f. ma i ft^ tR I qa* *flga q>Rfte tew ^*fte JfljqTa 15 SRTtf 

por-wwft qfaT sw 3&ar ^at. sta*, faqg, to^t, qfes, afa>, qa*rc, sa>, 
iftqqrqrqri, atfifqrqrf, *n*r t 4, ft«*qRT$, arqMq, %fit<tq, 

fWcfl^, %q#fr, *maM, faa^R, ITOTdtf, qeiftqqiqq, ^q?ft*f- 
a*wdt, qn&a^ aw<0, an fa f*qaR*qtft, arcft fwr TmqtfHt gqqfatf 
gqqftata anit *tfgf jfl a?qia fosT. qa* arfaT qf^ar 

favj aqm«qT mqqa^tftqT a&a tftgqaftata qat. q* 5 ft-|qqTq %% 
?ftg$3t aq q&r q^RT.^qfjn tffaqiqT an?T k&. an ^a*qT 
qR a?tq<fl, fW a^Rrft, ^5 a^cft, aqRq a^Rcft, ?TTR5qkft a^Tdt anfa 
f%5 aror aTa qg<a ftrsqt^f aft gqai^rta fqaf arrta. cfi^qiqT wq ftpqfaT 

‘ «ftti5q qT,’ arqft stt^t %<<ft ar§ »^gaqftqtci'*i^S «tt|. q»q 

qT ^Tcf o;aR^=q f%5 «Tq ^ sftlfqqre btirt^ ^gqqftqta q^ an^ ; 

T$i ftr«q qT qrara^ qgjq =t^t% an|^. 

q«TT€3TRjft ftnq qT^q qRf^RTqaq ?ftgq «ftti5q ^ f^R<f q^q^q 
ptHt aqtRiq? argqf hmt, ^ fti«q q|^«F 5 ^. «q<tqq qT %qtq qmi- 

q°q 5 T Rt=qT qT atS^s qf^sr ftr^q mvi. firsq^t ^*1 *iqpft qre<q gaq« 
?qt# qpfT q&. qqg^TT qT qtqfq^s arftq; qrf^t aftgqqftqt^r 

qTCt. qqqt^RT ^qsqr'qT q^ rt jpjq^qfa argqf^ tqf^ 

q?t af^qTS (anRTgq) ^ arT^qRTqq 3 ?t|; qq ^ qqi rinTgqm Rt^l qsraftqrqT 
qqq^t TqTRTq^a aq^TT arfqq* «Tf^dt qr^f. q^f^fqri^qr gq- 

qr^t^- g^Tfr qqM anarq qT ntq^. ?qf^T ^gqqT q^qq argqf^ct qs^T. 
«ftgq qR^Ts^Tq qRrqr: TqtRT ahfq^ t^T^ qi^t^t qqTarqf wqw 
gqTRt^T g^q rnsroiq ar^. qq^ ?fig^^T qraTf^R fTTRTqqq at qrj- 
^tRT qTqfr ^3?q qTf^T. it arT^RT q^qtqi^qT qr^tqT amq ftq, a?# ‘«flgq- 
qTqnja’ fiT g^qqstcft® qT^q^ta stt^. 

nwqTgtfa ^m-am^qT aqqi« ^tga q^rq *Tffc«qTq* aiW qqq qiqr 
’fjrf^qT ttr* qrqnqTq^ argq^ %« 5 T. mqqTg 5 %r atq amqtqT arq^K 
^taT. aiTgS %% qVt muoT-q^t ft?fT. qtfr a^fRsT qr? 5 T jzst %i =qqflq? 
qTf|«qT?R ^*tt« qimf^qfct 9ftg%qr argqf^q «t^t. anfq ?qr«qT foq<ftqqq aft- 
g^jft qtqta qj %*JT ; qq ^ g??qa: qqqTq^q *T*a araa. qgqf|q 5 TWq q 
qmrfaqfci qt^t an^a «Tf^t f^qT qtt gaqftata qi^fa. q«qTq?tqaTqT ftr«q 
*?q% jq€r% ftfqqrq q%. aqT ?i %5 ^qt% fqf^spr qfcr ^qraq ?fct, Ttt 
wnq qqafqT arfqT «flgq# q^q «t 5. qa^ Aqifcrq^ «ftgq f^a, ®t q^. aa 
fafqqqr qt% art% fa«q «r^. f^fq^q qf& ata^ qqqTara <qf*qr*fq aq- 
qq ^oqTaT^f f%j<qa^ qt^ ar^q?q qfer fq#a 3TT^. ftfiram qcffvft artqT 
aTqqTgqra arg^qT^i ^ qranrar aT^gqaT qwa q*«q an*qi*fq 



If. S[. 31(«9<K 


U% 

*ftgfit w qftat'qi qfoftqR &jt. I qtt qftq afq at*afa aasmr mi. qt- 
afircaq *m gqqftqT«qi qYRHRqRv» f Rt tm aranqta sn^t«nt. 
q«r an ar^mq q'ftaW qtqmtqrtft mfi$t ft^t qTCf. 

gqqftqr«qT \\ q ^v ?it ar«nqta qrapqr aaM *«n ant. mf* ii 
3rft'ft=n«r qT qtaiqi strew aiqqrc qtaT. aiT«n gsni qfq qn. qT gma aqre- 
qofH sgq STqaT 3T#r a4 OTTq msi. *f »gq ana <qr«qT gqq q^fli m§qTfq 
q o nti o qta qfaj'ta araisqT ammana qtirqq armi. 3i at 
%xN a <3 qfq^T. q^ $t«r^T fa«qi am?q nafti isftgq qaq mi anm 
ft«qT q<f)a f*iqa $qq angm anftr amnq fti: an^qT qnrsft mftcft aresqTa 
qi=qqta anir qrtf. ’-ftgq^i argqf^a *mqac strew qT^n=q qnwwi awni- 

<J5 jqifrqoi 3T[|. STS qqf^t q^T 5tT?nJ[ qft WT f|®T «fr- 

3 «F«qT qj^Tjq «T^. l%=qT qfct HtqqTq snftr fcRT 3 ltq|, qfapr ^«=qT 
?J5 it «qr«qT J)ti5u 3 tt^t 3TaT, RW<f q?i%a qt^qT 
qif^t aiCt. qi'qqTaKt^fte f^q q^aia sqtai aTAtf^a i^qat 3?Tf>r «t 
^«qre Mtgq gn ^tatgr ?qt^q»f na^ aaiCr ftnq aiqqq ^fq. qra^- 

aftgqqf stt^t ^«qiqm^ at q'qq qqffff ai^qia^ra afNn q^are 3 tt5it. 
^ ?qt=^t q<t«9T ^qtq< ^gq? ^st. qmtf^a ftnq q<t sTqwr 
?t staT. at ?fqq q^r qunqiSTTa stt^t. rqi-qr ^ 3 ^ w# qi% $g ^if|S. 
^ aftg^q ?aqq %?qiq^ qrft§ mi. ^gq«qr at m^r, f^a^T f^nq 
f^ifrqT feqqTfi q<^t. fi qji^Tqr »TtR qfq ftaT. qii^T# vqrq qi^ta 
sraalaT anar it^q at <q 1 =qT ftr«t qqm. aiq^q, q<i arn% 

3i<$ qjfir qaq^q | fcit aai# anfq =q)q t%« | a?qi€t fg^q, afl^q ^ ^tgq 
q*<$t qqta gq mi ^«|t gqftna q ?qtqT qifa miit qaiqHt =aK gsi 

qiq^qti aftgq^nqqc? ^ii mtq aflgqqftqi^n v ^ sqr sjvqrqfa 
ant. qMaf ftq=qr ^tqrta afigq^r ^gq’raiq ?qrqq im srm ?qt*qT 
f^iq qiiqtqT fq«Ni aftgq qn€iq ^ ^qat^t a?qia mwq 

sjoqtq^ 3 TTO 5 q^atqT 3 ?% atftiai Ct, 3 ?ra aftgwqTql^T q?qra- 3 mm 
?*nqq %^t, q«i qfegqfq q?qra q^^ q^«qrg^ at mi qsm 3 tt| ; amre^tm 
iqpr attgqsft at g?st qfhfea *RTqT. rnnwi^r aftgqjff mtqt qwn^t 
aqrc %i, qw i ^ftiqr^a ii, qit^rt artif qa^ it^qqqii qqq qqq qr^t 
mf^dt aftgqqftqfa qrqt. »itgqqRqfa a^^q^fr qmqtfqr ^fgq^i af^m qi^tm 
3irt qt ?qtqf a^qrq^qr^t qftsrqqT k3\ m mqt^t mtif f? arn^r qir qt- 
3rm<q w mmr vnctfti qt k\ aq g^fqr gr^qpq^i, *rart% qi^qq 
q?qq«% q^qq qt|. ma q<atqr<r qr#r gqqa; ataq 3 ?r% €\ 



ga, ftq T *q qwT strEI^I 5*Hi% a^ wh TO*** «nfc. «?fo cgq'qR iwf| 
•nqtfr qq <ft*r ^ giCf «*t qT$q, qTOfi TOqiOq *t <qfaT «<* 
sn^T. aftggtf aro qq wt q*T %st. q*3 at tq# sq-fWiSq tar art 
*%Tgta gijs an£. to q<te q«s q^taff ite tovh^t **& 

?r sft tf, TOstfqTO qqrqT gqqw ht* 5T q<t } gt jq«ut 

TO to *w q i Km t q' f tot wwt qq ft*R qi^q g) <qTgS=q q*q qiqsT. 
g> «ft2%«qiq& ant toi? «TT55T qq sqsw msqit fqrqt sfoqtff- 

m wst qg«ft q stit RqTflfqi anro uqqpfta ^its qrqRq $3. <qr gTO 
qqqqr tasq qqnifsff ?ro ‘ aftfMt tot f qrq ant; qreiq- qq 

q*nft * srqft 3?3 qr^f ^flqror qq qRfoft. to 3 «u#qr qi&r 3ftq*it 
qasrc %st q tr <qt=qT tqq inaT. to ‘ faqtqq ’ ariosi t qifq snsrqtqT 
qfqiqq m<n. qqg TO*qT qq^qi a^ttf ^i^r srtt ^q^f aO f:iqr^ 
fqiflTAqqf^t ftst qa^t 

to ?t to faq%q$ vm to? ^t^it^t qq*% fqi^t 

ftqT *% gqrft qnq^qiqss qigt qcft® q fqfqi awqtaT 

gqgt qt%«, to? 5P 5 1T^ fa«rq qjqg *qjjft »4^q qitg ftqTt 
snf^r fqMt qragfiT^r ta^t. qrqfq ^ttfiq'r ftsfvft ff^i arif^r qwq gqiai- 

^cSmoS 5q?R 

qq?4Wf 3TTTO q q»4 arrq^Tt gqi^T^T ^=qi TOgmqRT 
ggq qq? qr^r f^r. q qfqrft fqt?ff w <qT suTsfuMte 

gqiqfTOT %sr. tojto q QqgqqT 3f«fiq sr^iq 

8TTT0t 3f<qTq Y ^ qtg 8fT|. q^WPJTtt iTlTO^T 3fiqK *?«! af^iqi qT% q^q 

9pqiq h q \vs qfg «nl. f^qt^qi tot? Wt q^q ar. \\ a arc^. to 

Mq %ftqf;(tf g^q^t *qpftff anqqfcfta 8fT=qHiqi qfq %3T 8fTT% 

g-qigi^q fqq: 8fT^qq qj^f^T. ^ qqfet qrftqT qq^g q5TO*ftat ^q«K, 
aaa anf^r qfa^Ct qf«qr ^qi snta. gq5fifq%gi^ siirqtqT arqq; q^ ^°qT^t 
a^T q^mT^aqnoSTqigq ant. qf% gffqcfT ^quff^i q^f snsiq q^q 
art^ q^ ?fra qta an«r4 qiff. aqrft qqT ^raif^ %^r aCT am®? afRR 

§r qq%gi< TOqT qiq* ?qjjfiqT qtsT q^ra itaT q g§: qq'tqgqrqT qtq 

q»^nqwT3ffq ^gqqftq qq i%f|sT tar. 

gq^i%%gi?ff ^oraTf^ qqT %aT afr quai qfqqtq qt. qq qTaq 
tqi ?! arqqrq ftar. giq^qisi gipfitr giq; atf^iaS qff, mt ftpq?q qfqqiqqr# 
arta qqqisT qq^R q;Rt qsmT qq. qtq q5iq*ft ai?rq qqq ^Tqr»qT qqff 
«fgq ?t«@Tg§ ssqaiatt qq qqaia art qsasqiqqq qn qwqfqT wrfft! qrrgq 
=qta qqqrf%q>TCr siaraicfte ^rqqRfqT saara art aaqqiqqq 
qqrrffsff fqt qqqif^rapqtqT qfa qta arqft «qqt qfqq qttta qq^Rr^i 



if. 

v. 

w*rr alia ft# *w*NqT 3&*i4mqF *nq«qT *r^t% im «R«ns *qT# 
aw area | gw ant. aror ftcfft *qr»fljft arwqr ctejlum q gq^iT^ mwr 

<Rq*T 5PK qT^wiRT JWH %5JT anfa 55t«ta55T WlfaqR q *qwfftl»Tq 

wi«ja km. »5«i?r wufJqT ‘ qqRre qqf *«qr gq^ivrqT sjrftarc qraaia.* 

[ * q5on TTqqq fwr qqaa =qqqqqR qqtfta sftjjqqftq spm <* q ^; 

qqifttq <k«%, qqfos qq^a, qt^r tfiq^qTf. ^^q-, Riga qte*$a qqjqjft 
anfoi anftssT# qiwit^ qfcifT€ ; qqRTs-aKW; qaa aa qftq ; aiw^^qT 
arwaR; *ffta qqTJja ; aq^qT# q^q 5# foai ani# ; >mg 
qfcrqiq a#w tosj, ai* r q$ \- t jtsrh* aTft<q qftqrr, atqf vst; iqR ft*# 
qn?q;^ u*K ^t qq*fr a?qqR5; gsqr% tft. m. qr. *refa q^RT^ *#.] 


* qr «« wtqrq^ qisfama* #. $. q. w> aiar qrrftaq* $ ai. 1 * 
ftsfi fq^ f^qna I ?qt«qr gf^ ^ ^tqif qtqrqfa %qfiR 

wt^n yq^s q «ft. q. q. &fc ar?qi«i^q qtat %»t. —wnqq>* 



*5m «&r s*gr 

m. it. *tt. nt. gigii***, **g. «*., fl.ng. it. (tanns gfaq) 

graft qgTqt tt ga gratgRt grtfr ar^g ggggsSta fcrai mgR rarc 
ant. ggigil'qi gtaig?; g«rt a^TR^M, greRtir, ift tgre gw, 

qnftqrc anfa RfqeftggrsR tf arm^nt anta. tt gg Rgi argnta arqg 
gigqrft gt£f *$z aRa flft anta. 1113a arnft ft*ar “ aRm* arrftr 
stqtfgqnq ” in 3 rg aqgnRR faqn; gaiwai ant, anfa. atft iftg$ 
3%*n uNtt hr agnt'qT gg^t qaiggRT ant. gtwttt gnai^ qf=g q^ 
ar^g <gta ‘am’ «fTf^i *gg* an gtg qgta t gtg agn an& anta. * . 
gatwtft armgT great tt Rgr gjgr gimreaia gggq kii ant; qq 
aggl%t<ff t sgratgr guitar at^g rgaa gmftft giaia. ‘aRm*’ t aqgq 
gtt#g ag; ari|. g?$a gfTHRatdtg ^=ggT j^WaaT^ an^. ata^t gawraT-ggig 
g# ^ \\-R ^H amia, gtagrai q^ ar ; qawat^g qg q ; 

^f^gtf^rg: qi ? ar ; anf^i atq^qq^ ar. ht $iggRT 

qg% gfig^afa ^qtaMt ggta aT^g qfggt 5 ^ grg^q *RRTgr aft aq?g 
eft q*gT ari^. ggr qgranft a?:r#ta *fa3r f^r eft gRiaR'angarg ht gtgr^ 
af%g[ ant. 3%g^W anaRT nrcaRn qq^gT arsgrgTRT t 0 «ar (gfT»gT) 
aNtq% 5tq^t-g?gmgT*gqTg qglefR qqigq» gqft^. q*g st gsaiggn: gtaqiaT 
agnr^t qaT aft qiggig qift^r eft g tat tt WT arggT gRtqrpRt 
g«rT in q»t^g grMt anqar arimgr arqrq gqf^aT. gtqgitgr agg art^t 
H «gT 3nR t ^ ®gT «rsgigfg Rf^gT. maa^ rftf^stRg qgfeffa q»gr anfg 
^q<t^q qgMias g#5§t w arRr ant. ^3^: nr gt w arWt nRaiRT 
gnnggR qiggna qif^t tt^T; a°r t*t <gWt gapg ^it. «gigrgggg «R«qRt 

aftgT gngn g^tfta q^qnqr m gfTg^ it *gar;g gt %gr |T ag ft’gi? 
w^gign^T ant. anR HRn ftqT^tag qgTgr|«gT gRraT? anggraigT ggg 
^at. gnag ^*t ht gt?tt qsatgT fttan q^»>qR ant. 

nKaRT 31a ani% g<aR anang ^grg t fetaRig tt <t 
Tgt^t 3«R®t agg agg angqiggqit f^ft^ gTftr gna-Rt^gT gg*ft art% 
?gra tatg gta ^ gaTits %^. TgRagof t anai nrca ggtggg^ qgwngT^f 
IcR «is€Nt Rtgr, q^gRi anR gregratgift aqata g<ta ggg. tn§a 
wqi3«R ^tan: t^T a^c m ftaraig gqtjgq qg 3«qa% anw gias 
S^wWR m anggTata f^ qita. t fgrgf^t g^ ar# qgat sftq# 3^W- 
aarof gfgt q 5 ct. “ fwaig aejT^ft 1 gift t^r ggtg^f l g^qr>ft I *agg 

qft front ” 3IUIH*. t*it ftgr gfgr ggq ggg ^fwr “ ang^t jftq^Rn 
gfcni tgrggi vmt. ” ti «ft 3«5^t-fgiggT3? gqg gfgr, ftggt 

X. i|qoqRt qreqgi ant, it ana graft aftamata w ant, 3^*«TfT<Wt 



nt. 

cfatf fRRR a?$ wt # g%*RfaT ?qT toff ^Jl^rr 9# #*qT# 3TT^r 
anfa anertqfaf^ qf%s arnd# anTqrf scar? <qt«qr winter an#. 

5RTqif%? ^JR^T ?>qit W 31% # RT# «RT3T$**TT fft*?-an*5qRT- 

«r*n anqSffc anw? r?S. %«?t f#^ rr% % an#? ant® *n& #%. 
%*t jmm Rt# m annqRtcrffc *??:=? fti 3nfc. m ww^nt $rq# Rt# 
“ qiqft wst nT#qT* ” ^IHIUtll anftr “it #qqRT-fa*q»q ” 3IUI 

%^r an$, arm 3&<q %?n an$. 9*$n n?WR#9 <k “nRSrqi*” S #?? 
nr#; qqfafe nr# anfti anqiqref^ rt s%«rI# % #$n ## ? ft?r 
Rn: f?% ? “ #st #3# nqq | f??S *n#n? | qfr % rrt% qqq I ?q% 

^ (r 

nr# *tk# ” *im<i. arnr qq>tf sqfaT ^«n^r? annR an?, % Rra: 
rrrssr **n## qRT 1 gnnn. snrc htCt. anro f?(t #s an# qfr, 
n?RR#9 qr anwmit qlqqRt ?rft. q«r nq rs? #J t%?r 

an?. gs?f # ar# Tqgnra g#.wt# # %^r mm ?s?fR ?t<^t arn% qi^. 
% qf?T?T|«n frt 3R?qi#9 9tq^%. m arreqr?t«qT wt arcmt *?»r%:— 
“ 9^n «mfrnq» an# i gt 9 t??r mrt h ?nr I #w-n f^q^r II ” 

? ^*l\,?. ?n??n cR at% ?tj% Ct, gi#fi anq^n amsqRT# t^t 
5RT?Tf' 5 qr wt an<?qRl??? %# 3TTFI 9TT9RF? ??!# qnnt# 3^TqP33 %#. 

w ?w qqrqtncR an^qmt^qT aTR?m% ?qtci stte nr# 

?55q»qot fgitq#? ^rra. £#*rt% 5 ?kre ar«q^ qk?t^ an 
n? 3 ?i^ ?#? anot, ?«3rxftaR nrn^, qt??t9 nm q:^qf?l ^qwt# 

«r#, q§## ?q?\ n^nr, qts?t% an% #ot, qil^r, ^#9i# 

^q'Mt, mt# *n*fR#9 ??T?T9 aneff, #q#n sraqr? fg»? ( 355 #) i?T??Tit 
gr*ft np ?9?n qR%, f«' i n% ar?<r# innt am# 9 tj i&R #q#- 
9T# ?rw T#n g?: *n?r#or anqqtqigr -gft. m# ar% 

#q#% ^a^r, am##® 3 t?t% q^ci, ar?r»qr qiqir anfTnfci an%, nrftq; 
qts?t# 3?qftr t% #???%?, #q#% ssnstirtaT ?rar%, srogt# fR?T<q? 

3TSR9T, =?Sn¥o5iq»t 3R%, #% f%?^, 3>RI9 3T9t ^R anW^Vf^ 

<?T& 3T9% ar% *?°r% ?. ?. ?q?«qr ar?r?i ^fer, fasten ?>%, qf??t^ 

mvt 9?^?r ^-qr qsffnr qi?R»n9 ?i%, 9??t? anf^r 5??9r- 

f^#?T nqr?, ?qt?T qteqtqi an#?k, wr arnjqRr^ nt? “^n#qTq^I^qR ,, 
arri^r ?qr# ^ 51 %; wr 9Rrr n??r n?rnR#n ??r n?[nRnr*qr #n>n- 
an^r. m ## ??Hrf*qi armrata an^? ; arrr^i f%«?r r?%*?T 
nt?T 3 ^? rt anq^qr q?%? gm% %5qt. ar#^ g%^t# arTq% | 

anreqR 

irtt ? 3 * JwirhqT Mi an# niqr q^f% am% qpqscfiif, nnm 
anf^r * 5 q# ?«qif^*f?T f%?R **. qrcrr# #?Nqrf^ jt 

3 #?^ fir#? *< u qi9T< , <# an^s. 



(i)a*T*T*:—ftrmfarfta mfl art i paratan aimli 31 <i* 

g%a*:—g*tf 3TTif a|n art i aafn^tn f*n mar i *«aintan nmnfr I 

*11113.® 

(*) a*r*r$:—jT«rrr?ft qtfanffcn i *nr a?% aaqma i 31*11 
5 %^t:— 5m*q *rfffa*r qnft » *nt mnaT aa?Trft 111 tv© 

(*) 3 Pf?*T$:—fTf* IT** *ft* % 3 ST I 3?Tar **t* *a*ai I 31 cl 3 

gitea:—naffa mot fqferft *ar i *r 5 * a«| a^sft 1 311 m© 

(») a*?*!*:—qtaga'ant ar& 1 arfamnar af|% 1 

g% 3 T:—*Tga iftafl qpftga 1 mg*?? nrfnwar. 1 *gaf*a i swwnFsft 

*rfa mmm i $armff W%§ 3111m 

(h) aar*r$:—f*amt *mar anrar | ml aRlfn*? snmr t aiat lat 

qftnmft 1 a§ *t*t qrorotf aw n %*R^rt «\ar i am? wfln 
aaar 3 *®i% 3 ,® 

g% 3 r:—f*^?r ml mrf?^ 1 mimsmm »t^r i q& l??mt mfgr^ 1 

«tbt qr^if^ qTf*% 11 ^**q flm* iftai II1 m** * %*t*t mrl ” 

(*) amroi**.—’qqoi a^r^sfi i ff*rqsff 1 sftstfsrot i 

vsit*> ntqia 1 *^oii^ 

g%m:—smtqr* q^rrgsft 1 3r«ft 1 ?*r*5fir 1 q^qrf^i 1 

^tf®nra *miH* 

(«) 31*1*1*:—*re *flnoft 1 1 * tm% rnisrsff 1 *far |*s*t w*oft 1 mz 

*q>qn>ft 3^111,3 

g^fj:—are famufta *fqqoft I ^ 3 ?*T *q>qToft i *1q^^ 

wioft | *T? *1* 31111 ^ 

(<s) 3 ?*t*t^:—% mr» qrl *f*oftf**T #qn 1 4*i*sft 

*iaT \ gf mt*®T 3^n«,^ 

jffor: — an** * f?Rft swsftnnT 1 m*r nraai «?tn**T 1 wn*^ 

*tq^\mr *qrnr 1 **?*nt qraaT 3111 k* 

(< k ) 3 T*r*r*:—*n**Tnw? wa^nm 1 **sft anza? arntn 1 3^11^ 
g%m:—*r*r aftnr nrarl^ft 1 ^nmn? armna 1 m>ik» 

(1©) 3 rnr*r*:—** 5 ? ^ JTn*T n*r 1 aff m *rt**»it 3 ^ 31 ^ 

g%m:—^q*t npi wr$ nn 1 q*q* a*T 5 «?a 311111©© 

( 11 ) 3?*t*t|:— ar«mT?ff Ini *?H 1 nt*0 arg^* nmhft 1 1 

* f*| sutftar *qr* 1 a*ai«ft aw 1 flwrftnt firs* 

3*313/ 

gtteqr:—atfrc *rfl lar wrrnr 1 11* argwr argarr mar» 
ftl wfloftma u aaiaf mla aw iiiiiiai,)®* 



m. rrt. 

(ll) 3RTWT$:—qpttf WWfiW M W«fc WT$ *TO II VW4,» 

gStair:—witff «W\ ffogn i fgwwnflin h# nn i *«rc*r «p$ wfaf 

Million 

(i |) sHTwrf:—gw wmaft gnsn *^i« 
g%ir:—»mt gw 4tf\ xfs uniio^ 

(i») wnnng:—w Srftrai wrwi i *f inwt gw*fcr ***ih 

g%w;—ntan winfcft ntaa i gnwrof w?r@t xmi?** 

(ih) swmTf:—w* srirofanT | gnawff nnrt V |*>m 

gnw—mg^w *pftwr»fi gin i gn%nit ^mfa^rr i wrft 

«*rannr win qt ^mn*^ 

(i %) 3Rr*n$:—g* nm gii <n«ff i m%nS ^nff w^f i wtfi nrsft w*ai 

«m i ftn g^ *?<n **»!},» 

g*tar.—*pg; ntw%TR5 «hff i s’# w^i ^inn«^ 

nfetrafi «t?n gnr win xmn°» 

(i*) nsnwT^:—«mftwT i ifcm i ^ni g?ftw i 

vnw nwlwn nqR i i «rar% w??ft i 

twi wr^irf $*ff i nn>i wnpnfi ^im,v,m 

g^feir:—cm sflflrsfi i w?ft 5rai imm® 

^ni nsn^n i wsii fngw^ ^mni» 

3^7<(t qit smtmhr« nn I ^re% «tw% u \mim 

nhnft nnnf i \im 

(l<) 3Rmr^:—^nnfWi i gr^i sftfft i ww%n wr^Vsnn i 

* K<flgMf i srw i wnwf^n irsmnta i <rnrft %w?«it nrtggjj 
mm fg«n «ra i wf% «rnm - v 

g%irs—«wiW i ?R*ft ntn ^w?fi nwrf i nwcftfi Inwgni i 
w*nfW snwS ii «hraftwf «rf?wm i fwff i wnr n’tar 

*R^t% firai i wpi stfacti u ^snswref^w 8*w?n21 
wrfti% wnf^ i wretf g?ai i ^ «tt^ twf^% 11 jfln^i 

(ni) nnnn^:—i nwift n*sft i wfi wm«0^ i 

•Pin wiwfa^l niw 

gftir:—«K^tw g^i wrafi ntaft i ngireaft xH i n fi[wni 

nasn^i l fozwi Pfew wfipsii ^iniw 

(|o) «mn|:—.»|onft nrni wwii nt* : «ra nfifnii i %*ff <ft2 wg^i 

wgw i lifer wr i nqfr wmrmT \ift i m* 

wfr«mft i g?ft ^M\«n cwf i f5rm ngnn wwSi |s*n-v 



3RWit «fir»i g*&sw us 

gstefrt—*frafl urat mral gfc i «tfl fft gj fire n *3»ft mmgwr 
33 * i %fgit ggr%fa g? i ytgtffsif (gfcre i iff* *tow 
w$ ii fmim,?»i 

(si) ggtgif:— 35 % fra swg’ft i fg% %3% ggfcff i 3 ggim*fi I 

»rg% gg$% frasft i ft 3t<s7f3 faffw i mtf sfot trreft g$r i 
sftoir 3 g% gr^t m<*ft i *f% giggi^ mft s.S5I^,v,h,v» 
g%g?:—35% fra wejri^sft i fgfc fgg% gq73<ng<n7 t g g>?% 
*f°itg7 i gqmgsff <Tf3% n 37m mfiraHt %g i frreft 

gn i ^wraftg mgq^jg i ssnf^Bi fmnvv,ivH 

(s s) srargrf: - ?f% gram *j$gr i gfr *f% 3jf%- *ftra (^qf qTff%) 

ggr?fUr?ft ^$3 1 gft^% 3*^33 1 ratr mi 33^33 1 grgf 
ftraifm «ra f.sin,s,f 

g#ft:—gjf «n%3t «*f% mg?t 1 ftf^3 gram Jrmsfar 1 ggwrfor 
’su 1 *f% ift ?jftsr 3m^« »raf^raxf^tgraft 

(S^) 33I3T^:— %3T 3H ^313^ | STHft 3lf%% ^3% | ^ff3t 9fl3S5<t I 

■3!B mn% grfs^ff | nt€t msft mat I ?ftiT *g55rt 3<33i 
3Tfn msftgh w i fog ^gra^t g»fi ^s^is—^ 
gsfefi:— |3 t<t g7% sggigrft i 37? 3fgli g3%) vrfoft i 53133 ^ 3 % 

1 3g»$ 3ra35?t 11 airgdg 1 3 * ®m% wr% 

gnft 1 :i^ft 3 f 7 ^ 3 ^ 1 3313 ^ g®rt 11 3rm wmftgff 
1 «rara s»% ^mnv<£—i^s 

(s«) 33T3r|:— f ?3 %g7f%3T wrat 1 gsrft «i3f f^rvrg fcraf 1 wrrsrr %g7*ft 

«^f37 1 fa %% 

g3m:—fra %3?ft gtf33rat 1 srrar fi[3% rarrat 1 «rrarr wra7*ft 

f33^3T I 3T3T fimf ^T?% II \I11I1S« 

(sh) 33rarf:—mm srrcftgra srrar 1 gt ras3T3 «ftar 1 

wr 3f3 1 gtggrar-ftmm 
3f?ftgra g^3t 1 ff? grO 3ra«33i ^1411 
g% 3 ?:—grgft ?r?m gr%\gra 1 g$ 3 t 33 W 3 T 3 T g« i 313353 f 
3pf^3T33 1 ram *ft% wrat 11 gf «ftggrai f5»ra<n I gf?3t3 
mggra ^iiinsi,i$s 

m ft «ff 3Vl33traT ?=g^3 63R 3T5ff q=3<T3 3lt3 HOT, 

^i3T, gr^t’gT ftftie ^gqt*T, smm?, *5^, arisen, fate, 3qn« ft dat- 

3cl 3!?# 3Tlf3. mft raqJFft 3? 55^=33! ^=3 artf STlfa 3ftft 

5^#ft sngmi g^sftqq^t %% «nf®r q»tft 

»f3T3Tfrar mqs q>5q3T ?gg %rai 3 ti| 3. n;qv3 3^731 siNtJff 35^3 

5333! «T%53 3^ dtf| RT3 Weft, *Toft «?T^I 3P<t «T«fT «nfc. 

33 3T ftmrqira? g%m<t itqsifi «rf^w ml. 3T333 fR ft? I 

q7.*U 



X tv st. st. 

£tsm it^qr smarimT smaim^ sgf^t srqsiT ?a3g 
ngtfaar t«ft $ra arai qrffcaM. aaaaT gqtft qtam aran s%® aa gqtwttt 
srats fowl $& sit. “ st ntaaTar ftaqs I stt qftata wwi i 
gtms^r f^mgnn i nassaf a^ar” uttltg*. tat sqT €?t«S^t awaif*nT 
smamrantfR qwjgfa ta»a ¥5r a* % ft<3T gnnft q*aTa. a^a: waaMa 
sa^sar «n w ?a*Nt qpsgft t°aT% q^sa nitt. sift ftsft aft sqmMr 

JTtqm 5ft «TJ«wqT% *tm aitf; SRS *aT«t3t 5ft fMt gaff. 5N[t 5TF3T «*3 S*t 

am qft if sroam snata s?a%t asatat tt q^gft saret^T atmaa an^t. qs 

5RTanf3 amft ftasfr vasrraft sasamRq# ‘ nasm ana * sm foaift 
gang#* ftftcr stI. arcaa aft® a4 fiftagtaag t fostftqft g%wftt 
*nq3 t gmam agTait^nT nRftqTqfmaTqTaag ifcfe. 

^t sis *mftqTq STaqRT^t 5fts stqcft-qaTfsq antfteiT qft^f st*qWt 
3ti^. qoi *t. annntqq^ gnaq^t ^%na, “ | ama 3%nfr aftsqt^f 
frlaT q sf qis^taw (q^n) an|.” (a^RTs^ n^aaMT am T m ). q^a: 
qft® ^narnfa t ^mm ^Tfea ftS. aarqi^ nnanw; STf^r ^f%qRqft^ 
^5f 3*qom qam aiafq^i an^. a«qg«fta a^q: q^taT f^m ^^55 am- 
ataamr stM aifttq? qfsqmfft^t^Tf^ %«t an^. ^ftsqq^Rami? 
^ftqm »f<>ra>, “ ai^ w^l alq^t a^ft 1 ar^ ams^t 1 qpfta^Nqi 

laqpft qf% I %5aT asnaT^ ” (sq^^j ^ta ^ t). “ seta a^ m «T#r 
qjf^ 3rr& ataai” saT a^fftm atm qf%^q ant. a^ra “froiT atq } at^r 1 
gqrz qni ai<t V ^t i%qtaft Oim qraMte ^aftt g^q TqsnT^m atm^ 
aifoa ara^5ft gm^qiaq anl. ?a%q an* a^ maa qftata'tfl ax arfaq; 
qtgqt^aT gxqtfHT f^t ftraiataarm ftsfn sn|. ^ 

3X3q;aq %?aia aas ar<fr. an aft® qaa a^ ar^a a^ga aax^aaaa ffta 
snt. ^ anaifl aWita f%aR q^. 

aaaa 03; ate ®ata £fq^t qtf^it qff aararC^ gqgsq 
5ftR5Tf^ smar^ a^ aiffa. a^qrt^a qftCf qft^t am agra ct^t sttI. 
m^NH l a ^tg saa^aT^ q*t^t sraa arama «rt arat. aar^ata a? 
3«q?o5a am am® sgq sm am srqf^e s%*t sit. qa g%wtai aaiait^t 
*naT o;a^t siaa^t ftat ^ mfcft fcr*aT tassna «smaT siqsn anata 
amfte ^aa tasn. an usftcmm^ »nta:— 

aaiaii:—ng at^ ^ataa. 

g%a:—t tst^i 5mai<t *fwt. 

aaTait:—3a sftn q? soft. 

gaRr:—ttf sg^t qfi^t. 

a :—sst qmsi% am 1 asff saat ama. 

g:—qiqs«* aaat wft | smff aiamr ^tanft. 



3RWI$ Wltft gfol* 

»:—asft Soft awfr WToft | ft8T aftftt at atff. 

3.—i|5r s^faroT qn»ft I sat 3# qTfts. 

a?—«Tr^ qwmWt amt 1 q*t jgT gw arat. 

g:—Ho5*tfnr amt qat. 

a:—dfe wrt > qrfoqT. 

gj—qfe aatfa fai*T fwt. 

a:—sn^t Amat aift «T*n. 

g:—^r^tqwMV qra ftaat. 

a:—aigm aarna a<t. 

g:—aigm aq^frqr ^ra^qfe. 

a:—q*t nmit 1 g# %tt at qaim. 

gt—um qn^ 5 <t 1 nn o?Ff^ q>t. 

qfte 5R 3T§=q ^RT afRHt^t *TiqT <Rt*qt«qT 

gift 3 Tt|. 3rt«qt^55 qj^qjn fq^a 5te?r sr^nt^ <ra^5?n sn^r ^ *5«i°*nfat 
sr^nMta qf^qJTT gqft'^r ^>qt^ ar|cr arfaq* 

««4q; *nz%. qqr srfa* qftrqT q^wn^T arifti firqi?RT 

«#q srgqt «n#i qqoqi^t qr q^ta ftqif «nf^i 

fqjtT qt^f^ n^rq ^q^r qf^^t wta. artft Maa ^ar g€w wa: 

art aaqa axCt. artaT arg^T^ at? qa^r ^ f^aaatt 

argq^or qaaia. q«i s a?TO»T ‘ *1% ’ ’S'S? g2 ana ‘ ’ 

i|op qf^qr^ aft q*t# «SR<q qifr ; arramn^ fa”qmT qsar^- 

q^ara fta<jqr*qT q^q^a 5>qrt «n:a ar^f. 

3nat afTaRai^qi f«RR w. g^wt^n aRdtq ^=q^a 5T am area 
ait, al ftraR aaanaT ait. qr f^Rmi^qT anft® g^a(t ^aar affa 
aR^ftq vnatcR ait. w qqg^ 3^® ^qi ?qaa arta. qr g3>atf 
^atgai «fta%a ^qfqai^t ntet a>3"qT^t nfct^rr qRa> ^ auaigaR ait, arfiq 

S^a^Wt aqgaq art. qa aira toft qtqefta | afR anam 

qfti%a aitt. a?a aRata statt^qT ana ^q^aart vftmaiT at^t aaft aaa 

qiaft^t vftara €t ats^qT^ nfaaT aaa ana anfa awnt art. aRaa 
tt qtq^t arer< t^r fT=q gata aftqi nan qnt. wmH gtwtaT at qlt a^t 
?a^r a reas t; aif^r aTaaar at aaTqif^qT at ^ata. mWt at t^a 
tga st aa^^t gamtf qaaT- \\• - \ H«foqT-jft aa 
qizt. qraaa aq a5ft mat qq q^rrq^qT aVn «qT a4t araa m^aORta 
aga aaiart^qi qatqff gaaimT arta, ft^qiqqaa aa^qTaTsaia, an att 
gt#ff qa^maT naaft qrqTf^aarqTt^qr “ q^i^a ” wr naaraqaa 
ta%m aaifi. qtg aaiqita t maqia agjt aiqa»a aa^qigS ^qraqft gwn 
wa qnaftat ta anft. 



m 


*tt. nt. 

aft* itfh «nf^r | 5 ft, mm ^ ararai^RT q^RT 
^rrc aiffa m ft*qr srswq mm* *i£fa sn q»t#q ar$ 

JTT^t. *Rft 51 Wj*# 3Ra>. WTo5 *TRT ft&3 ^T ?> 3mit anfa 

arrsrcn^ **3 armr zm ftfiftfa sqqtftat. 3$ qtffaRff o;%* araRHt *fta 
*n«l? aim 51 rW aft 3 ^*r ^nq^n TOftq'ff **<»raTa, 

wtf am ^ $f. arciar^fr qfaraT &w?offa arc *ifcft sMt. am *Riqa 
ft# 3 w*t 3?hr ^>qrt *r$ qtfia aisft anwfow aril, anftr ft$ awn 
an|?ft Rrq q>q?t%. “artasaRfT qatfl 1 arreqwft ^ ”, f%qr “ it»tt 

fcfqtyft 1 <qft ars|ft3 fttff ’’.ftqi “ ^ n ^ n fimmt 1 arr#t a?fr% 
an| ” ?. %. anin $>it 3 qa«& eteta ?n<fa f sRrerHt srwt 

*8Tfcrerq ifas ft arq^ tfft sfra^fta m«rct3 am an$. <fra 

a^T^or 3 t£kr ar^ g>aqs ft^ «*i^. f^=Ci ^Taft 

yfoJ ft^T^ff ariRft iliftM qrftR aiT^oScng. ^ 5 |t ft<t qi^fi 3%wfa 
an«mRr Rtci ^ qfaft! ft^ ^ amft fta«% 

an^a. ht ft:«ft*«(q^ | ft?: fft qff, s^srcftT iri 

r * 

(anftr ) aRTqiiqiq-T gt^f gu a#Tt^r 

ariq^ai qwlqfft vn anft 

arrm^ WcT’qr^t qtoai ari'jp f^l. ?qf<p ^ qi^ft qe^r- 
?TftT ariq^qr qRaft aTOTia ^ai. 



^ ____ fs C . 

wt w: 

n. f. qft, 3 ^ 

- I - 

X. q. \\\\ q^ gqt q^R^ v. x. q^qi^ qt«qT faqrcfte qtfqqiqi- 
^ff t#0$5R aufaqq'ftq q^tf qSTqqqq q*I>|q tfcTSiqTqqqft «6T»n?re qq*S®qi^ 
x <qt<(te qrt^f nq>Ti%q qR^qi^ qqq §ssnfq ^gqft ^tt q<foff x. q<*t 

qqfajqtq 3 ?tS. ^qsqi arq*ftq q^rtfr $rq?qqt% q^qtafiq qjq, qntff %mx- 
qqfai qro, n* ^ qq*ftq *nnt^T g.qMs, qr qqM ?q*ft qftqqsfew&T, 
qraq^srq 3fn%qq*TTq 'STqqqqt^t RTfi^T qqifi £rq qtftft-qqsft qijfc&s 3^4 

smrft qqm%q qRoqfq snsft an far sraqqftrq qqqqqqt«qT q*qt% 

qqi3f 3Tfa* H5Tt^rm 3^ qT^J $T£IT ^fq^. 

qt^%f qn^fqT st. qn«q qt^T gqif^T 3 tt|. qi^qjfeqn - «q 
afjqiq qq«Tq qfqr f^f|^t 3ii|. qqi#r (ormt qrqzq) ^ 

«TTfoT ^r. gqsft qfqf qqiq anf^r qiqfpqr n$ s^q^t^r qqiqq qr.q. qqqqii 
qfjff %S snit 

qT q%=qToi\q ^miq cr^qq gnft ^o» ?§ q gqu i^iqfqq q^ qqiiRtq 
qrToff arT^q. qtdte q^q? qqT-qi qi«qrq? ^qsqT ^q=qtq qqT^t qqaft qift^q 
fq«ft snit qq^ qqi% qr3q\^iq T^'qqq, qn^T^ft qqi=qT qqaffq ^tzq; eiqtqr 
ariftr qsfq qisqrqVqT q qqq qnfcfaqT <ftqT f^qi an|q. qf|?qi qqsfte 

qTnfqi qqq gf% T^qT q3f?qi; q<q qs^qisqi qmiqigq R^iqq *qqTi-qi ^aq; 

q!<t aqq^ f^$fr aril. *?<q^ qT ^q *q^ft<{qr qi^fq=q; q»q 
sqqftfl q^fq 3 tit% ®n|q ^qt«qi qq^qr q^ qKr arq^ft®^ ^ ^qr^ ?qt ^q 
qT^f. qq 4$ qr qqn^qt^T ?q? ^tq?qT^ gqq^qfqT qj^Tqt? wqqrqT qgq 
qjrR qnqrtfaqtf f%=qK wiqqTqT an|. 

siwq^q 

qT q%qi^q srmtq Riq: ^qifqtq qqsqq^K w%q fn^T aril, qr 
aFT^icft® asiqqqqff^q^t q^qn^r qis «nqtq Irfq^ qif|q. qifrqqrq, ?qm, 
S^Tf^T, ^q^i? fqrif^ qiqq% q»mqqq qtssqrq qiqJHqr Q^WT^tq asmqqqf- 
*R f^tqq: qqsqq^mq^ 3TT «FTq^5i q|gj 3nqaq qiCJ. qq«Fl^R qnqqqq 
^TTf^r qrtqsqi qitq qqaqq^R ^t=q q^nq^qqr^t q^^fe qTRjft aqtf? 

Uvj 



$ U * 1 . 

«n* «tt aiaata mt to «i«i fcst. «r°r aatsff «ra**n*rc 

& uns mg^t agst %a aratatf s?tft <atar <$ «R<wn^t araaft 

%a?ft aitf. «n aata vft aitaaiffc ans£rcftr aaat, atff gaaT m atftaeT 
ar%s, $it a^u gasmjft aiftar frai % fafca ft^ftrara, ma: f|^?T gjft 
gasmjft ataaT fl$ nf^araT zwz tat, «fr@*n ^ms^ta msm, afttar taw 
fafcr i an war aasfts ftraat snfaj am^t atwT imff atsr^t ata arnraa. 
a«?ftt*r «a>, aaa, ftar ansraT aias a* arfrei sifm’ar^ araTaia qaa 
m$. q<a ata arc, gfi fraT apreft r<*nft aafat apts ai an ans- 
fn«aata arcraur at. aT anst% ^Taaft at ta3 afi <ata at<n<ar a<t gasnrcft 
nfcar«aT ??t a arcr ftaaNai arc^T afaat taia. aisn asst sitaaff nz 
anftvfrcaT a gap ais ar^c^at arcartaT ^aat, at aim<aT a^T ant $ aafaa. 
aTsq® ms, sqtrc ais 9ig 5i5^ nr^? mariat& 3^%, q<a a^amai. ft^fattat 
ara^qia q^rai af^ araat. w am^r aaatfT. q«srfa% 

arasT 3Tt% at g$ q«mT arasr a^ atm aaar. qq aa q«sr aros a* at gflrnta 
q^sfrar afi arata q^aT^r | qifT% shi%. qaira* gftfr arasr a^ at afaT 
gi^rata q^a aiq^at. itsraif aq^amT qiiat arta^ % aa&R wia 
sraara arta qrTsfa^a m afanm 3??%. 

at gteftoarar ^5 ct aata 

at a^f^adtaS faaii qatar ^Tsf^iaa ?t qq; srffora at%^tit^t ma 
5t3R aa^t 3 tt%. ^ta«t gsnaT stiopht^t qqra gq?a m gqTa satat 
aatga^ t^raif qjia^qat^aT 9T»aiata aisfasi %. uaqT%, %. aigqaMTafT 
^t, v. a. a^aT? ata gaiaaia qiff% ?tai. at gaa a'laar qftiirt ana aT^r. 
f%%aa: ataa?, ait, ^raaii, ?a> ?<at^rat gait ama a^ qa«aa?K ^laisoat^ 
ana afcaia* garaaia a;t^a ^a*a as*c(t. atqia gasi% 3 t%s. q«a maarta 
mq^qra maa sa^si a?Cr a;at aft. at ifwa a^i^r srfcifTaT^t fa^ga ^rarra^T 
^t aan: aiza faa% art aift | a;^. aa qa;^t araft 5iana?tt an^t 

*?<a% <staanf^ qai^t aifr<a a^fa% 9rf%?ia gsa fttw q;at ma tafaa. a«a 
9Tsrt araaa^t aaaat% q^aft qat«ai aR^n g=afaa tar 9raa>t^t fafaa 
%?ai ®n%a. 

^^a* aat^at aaaftra an%aaT %f%^Tf%a: qaaaRT»aT g^aart# aaiaa 
ma: anargs: «ts^ aa«aT% aran g?aa»t^ts ^taanf?, i%%aa: ag^i ansfa&r 
ara^aT, aaiaT aaata 'RTaarai ar^is a^ anar ansft^a ar^at hist 3tt% aft 
aift aaa aqrg,a qim% f^nft atRr*aT atfsaT arn^a a^tta 

araat vaai% a?H 3tat ata \ atats a;tff q% arai aanft aaiawnaT 
a#a ansf. t*?f ?ata anaos^aT qaf?ar ^aft«ar ar^^T f|a% w M 

a€i% arf|<a ^‘« vs ata af%a: %sar an|a. qncs% aWt 

w., ast^t 5^a^t«ai araa %%sr aim aa« ftrt?XT^t ^^t^imaf ataft ar? ^ 



1W Wl TO*-*Rn^H3*rc«TT \ <S 

*r«t TOtfoa tan ant. *t*wt dnr * ftqdf iWf twqtt qfqraqT * 

*%awft mqi*frqR*qftq f qwnp* qiqraa t. narqit qtdt anqfqi «t < 
*«t qt TOST sjft# t& ^fe.vrajtB Wiqdt ?RK IV^RT ®q ^ TOlt tamanfar 
tot zm < cRTq, sirot. d**t dt 3*at dqt^Jn^T arndta g«n jwsW qnlaq 

q«aTa 8i% ft^a ant. a?qk. artdte qqt*qr aRqi aqi^a <tti% ww wt. 

$ aqreaft arstf aft q qqft w^ft artf. qq wt dqS iroft ar«nd«qT gqqtifr 
qqoqrsR# ant art qi^sut d td TOifaa ifta ant. *t. q. «tott qtdtft 
I’dfan atnaNt qsft 535 qTdt aqR %3t srasqit anad. qq dt TOiftra ftRqit 
ftaa aTtf. iraftqqta aqTTOtyjT 513a -311 it a istt qisqt -t ^anaftatar 
iRqMt im«q dtatar %dt ant. dta <qt*qiq* dtn ntft am wt; qq arcft 

A • * 

qaT ifqTtrfta attata q"t*q mttoa 1% q t a «# a* arfti emus; 
iw m>qta unfa 15ft ttl® t qsrdH fffe mr dtta afa??n% aq^i nawnrc 
mCfa araft 3 ttot ant. 

W «qi^nid\® ah%i ^ 

^qfa; nnt% aqi3«ftq im q^atai aqKitdt an^i ?qta tot 

3<fi<j5 ^tq an^e^r an^. (\) ^ft^5qT ai^n j^sata fiaqa anw ant t wtfl 
RT(t. qrgS a^i^%5?n an^^T faPqa ma it^iar ^ 3T3fta Ofedt t 

aasfoqTa mil anft. ( r ) artaf a^Tt^qr ainatst an fcn? ant. a f%?5 
aR%3% ant <t a%qT3§ aaami^ ^t qqlst wqqT% qraT ata mtf. 

am q?rta 3^ a f%aki art! pjt mf qqr»qT ar^r qai- 

r^ftt^a anta ara^ qrtt%. q^r qnfcnfis^ arm itta ttat <f, aqist 

qnf^?5 aift aiT qqi^t aiCm kf^a ant. a9 maoqtdts atn armT^m fn^q 

qftf^a 3 ttot aft aqqqi=dt sw^^is^ ft^® fo^q* qqkqrar^it- 

qit dt ^q^dt'dt aifpq ant t aq5nt *|\q Date of receipt, Reed. qh«j^r 

STOqT ^r^a^irax f%qT qrsa^ai qqtn %«n ant. ?qTqfa qf tlat €t, «qr 
an^tmt art ^ mtta *an ai^t k^dl^n a*?a. q<q ait mdta a> kf^a 
q&«*. imq tt qr«qqtam fti^qit ant. q^T ai^ aim tf, 5T 
qqtn ant ^*^qT an^t kiqit k^dt^qT anta. qq aqtmt 5T qqtn smft ?qr 
anta mtk t qq aqT^a qdKr aimt qift^r. t qk aq^m^qT 
aqtdte qrta. qq qkqt arf^i q|^qi% qk aqKikqr wt ai^a ?qtt 

ft*qqNft tt tt qrftat. 

^n^r^tq 

3% iqttqr qro ft^qT qqWt q=fi qrotqf qidt ft*ft qit. filqft 
qRirtt q^ift $5qra a# qff, dta gq&sqT an^t% arti tor qita. 
tqft ittt tor aR*qw q arara qftt ^qq mt qqa $qt ittl wi 5 
anrqqiq qtsSuRqr^ cirqdta tt. (0 qqta fttsqr aR^tt tuaft 



n. m\ 


v qf?R .aRstaT at«naT whit apRsn aRT •sttta 3 ®a«T *ts aitf. ^wi 
aR^rtaitff *$ wror aTRRaa: at*q> a<t amara. qar taTaattt ator?ft a«fr amtft 
| aa» ttifo «tt%. 'nu stfraait art* aR<ai aaRT sir atsfowif $g=aT ft<ta» 

Q?ff ftaSTt antait |t3?T gfWT 31T *Ft ? (\) a>T3f2$gfa aR 3J%3 ?R ftft- 
ft*a aRatqT aioJT qT^t tat. qor ®T^«F 3^T^qit<T *R13ft«Rf «TC?ltqT aRRT 
f*RR ?T %R1sS fo<tqi aR<3T %*RT STlt^. {\) ^Wantt gS3aRft qftRTRT 

aR<at q$Rtft€ # clta $T t^tra sr araat. art* 3aTf*gta art anajjq ant 
ant qa, araiaa a fata ataT ta aaat. srcn tar arffar atftafai 
arfta* *st3 Grr ant anaqa* araiil.. at qtt^ qRart anaaa aitt. («) agfa 
wtart arm q;T3 arat a* <at=aT oqitarWf ta gnat qff artr anfa nnsaia 
q»t, | qitait 3iaa. qor at ata tasaT't ftsa nttr. (v) a>tti *nt aft ^aiatHT 
aTft^r qa^^n aR^aa^ tat ^t«t at. a^ft ta ^a^ia qai^t aift^ ait sr 3 T 
qift^t. q°r at t*art Ttaa aifr. ftraiq (K)af^ia nsaia at awta (%) 
qaagorat a nasfa, («) aRR artRaT atziaT ata;q> ant (<c) srata^ata as- 
cfiqff qffaa 5<aift ato 5qa«na a mw qt% gtaa; snta. qa qstCi qia aif 
n sraaqra ar aq^Rft^ sa^a. (0 ^ aaa f^i araat qata^: ari^t aa^r, 

(r) at a^fa s^ta aqtar qaatar aia a aifr^ftfti gata araat ^qta^ta arat, 
(^) aR anftr aftai a aift^ftft o;afT aqtfts gfssta ft^T sraatft ^atai ta 
a aaaif fttraa: aarq^ <£S«t a;qta^ t't, (v) a%ar a aTft^ftfa at^ff 
ta aatS aataT tt, (\) af|t a aiftarftft arai snaata ta a araat=a 
fqtcR t^r, (\) qa arsoai«aT qiiarat ft^ar qraat^t qta»aT«ai «rt 3 t^ a^qtaT 
tt, («) q;Ra aaat^t a^qtaa q;q»T ftaait arnfart ft^r, (t) a;qfa^ fa^qfRa 
Rq; a%ait antait a^ift i*t aqiaq;T»aT fri.a mi a sraaaia 
atgS ast^qr 3 Ti|a. arrat at atatat q;f(f a3:1^ tt tat. 

g^nat 

aaq qarar at a^ftatar q>gr f ?t %mt arrta ?ar^f qrt^t aaat^R 
3?tat. (0 qifa?qa jtt a aqaafSKara at^t q;aT a fRq^a o ataraa 

srrtift sat| m%5 sr't. ftar ^iaait «ag ^ (qqjraawa a. k \° k ) 
a«t m%g; fut^qr a ttfaaqaia ?aa: fef^5?ar a;qa qata 3TT3r ant (®. '»). 

arR t. \ \ n an qaia gqt^asq? ant. Cf ti ; tt qt qittt *ut afr 

f. a'ta aTa^tqiftta aTfaatt 5rq»T arsTf. tart aaa ^ t. \o\» 

| qa <at#3 aajna^a c. t^K a«t aT^a rata an35aT aaift^ra^ ar 
!FT3rBs<3Rft artt^a tt a»T qar«ar ataaiaT ata^r ant. aR 

aata at^af?r55it aqaa^r^raTa qs^a an 3 aata q*jq* aiaa 35a q*a 
^rt^T arft^ft ant. 3^ t. %qftqra aqtfteaR ft?t ant. ^a 

atfta-qqrrasr »3rt aia J5 t ^ srftaTn ureartf a^a ant. ftft asftqait 
\. K*\\ a^tara g«: u attain aa» asaa ar^a s% aata^ft mt. vk 



qqnrtjwof sn fareff arctf qrfr sw*irt wi *rifc. §*?t ^ ww 
qwq nanarnff arnl^ qrftqtft ma $ps qqfcwft ?tdt «r% «iwmm iw 
sit£t. ?. *v»<^ wa g? \\ flftqrfrc ^t. qq faqiqna aw ^ 
arasqit ?*n ftqtff q*3a: qt3&fiq ?td'r ®i% anqwna ?i*a aitf. arr^rert 

31 WT 3 T ?. *VJ\\ tffa 3 lfa* ?ft 2 qaat. *IH &. R \\ atflfa* 

WT 3 BT HTf^dt «TO 5 ^ i. I. *«\K *A * 15 ? **tfa 

«T3^ q ?Rk\»hk awn awi snqqja qi^ra. qq aqmtjft 

q* n^ qia^T antfa. &. ^ ? K qrqa anq*ift a* 4 ta %#ranfc. 
qr*qr nata fcaRi^f arf^ r x,a?5ft k« 1 ar^a ftqna am 

gs qqTqqfta qisqi^ aig an|.‘&?t | qq shot qqta qia§ qri? 3 t qt, are 
U aa* ifomm ry ?. t'sHK a^ aiq 33; \\ aa* qfosiqrc 
r v ^t. 3^: k. \ v» k ^ ^ mq 3 T 5 u l^r R v qT s?nq^^ 

I qq f. *n«!Twa qifi^f. qq a% a^ aifra. 333 | qq 

%. *y>t^a arc?5 m ar% gqfa® sn| qff, ^atcftcs ^qsft smifcaTa?* 

ararq^na qif|q. i?q^ qqT^q; ijatdte «naft^qiq qjfaia. qq Ci 

aqr^arat aiaa ^ an|, | ^qq^qT ^q^aiqia Riata ^qia ai^t. 

33[!^q \6 k ^ ^ar. qta ^aT^T q;ia a*sq ^ ara? 

f^<?j ar^a ^cO«qT qirafa g|q% (0 I q§ f# qq aiar q^fraia 
qist qT«t^ fo5T^ 3TT^. aqi^ttf ? V S^ < U ? qT q^T anqjSTT 3?I^ 
ar# aaqq qT qqkl i^cft ^imw» ^r qiqaiaT aq»qr«iT aifiar 

qT qqT«qr itqqTq^ qfs^. qq qqaq^a ‘aqiq TJiq’ifta ana. €ra q^q? 
q^. qK qqaia ^nai% auitqntfr q^ qsRd'is’ arar nq^ ara^q^ | qq 
qTqarsqT^qT qiwr ziqiS qif^^ i 3qs s^ 3 . TqraT^t ? ?t §|t m »? "RT 

^tqj^T anq^T W^T qif^it. q§ %a ^qq qT qqi^T qiTa arq^ 

qrqaTsqT^qT arn^T^T qat. R. u • | k «^ © «it gnTTia aiaT T.sqla qraaitat- 
q(Tq?: f^sfi^qi anaqia ^ ana ‘??ma aiar «nff% ®iaT aiqaT 
T^ai qpqTKaq;! at atu^t qqoIT RSfaT q qt«t na<T T%T§qiq^ qiqqiqT ftaT. 
aiTta, qqit aqta a aqTa?qi^ qiTaftqqta q^T qqlqft ^ w^r. 

faal 3^r^q *iz RR &. R\ \ % q^t. qiqi foaq q|® an^r 

gqqTa^ anfq focftqT aaq rr% ar^a. qq q>R aiai^i^T anaqrafa 
arar=qia ani ara^qi^ qq* a\i aT^i® a«ata qiqqTa qif^St at 51 ^f, mm a 
^qq t sqi qqta atsfra qT® an^a q qaTar qq aqifta ^qqn an? a?qT qqltfte 
t qq 3n^. qT qqra aT^ ^r an?, anat at«« q<wqi?i qi 

arc^a ^uiar k\ Isnar qq a^aifta naaqR ^at. anfa ^qT^T^-fi 
^qpqr aadra i*w affcn ^at. ^«?t t aittar ^°qta m^T «n^. 



M. 


«v*kk «n sTsfq forar q rh stfft tq «w^ qft to> f. 

^ txrm to stnfta gq«m qiq «re$qft TOlHiTOHt tta m *?^rn 4 Y 

afqnft qtfta qqt. 

3qrcnq sw $ ® a. q ^ # tat. *n^T tqnrqro t«m to mi*ft 

gTOR 5T «TS?I RT TOR t 3TK 3TT| R1RT STO VRR qq Sflgtft |T 

«TT^. H^T TO Rcra^TRt^qT TOR RT*qi ST^n# 3 S* 3 RRJ^ JJ 55 qq BITRT- 
TO* sqqRS I 3TK qRS aRTt qtq SI#. SP^t RT qqt VRR * 

turret «faft# # ana arstfR, q«i jty gqqift anfa tana q?i c <SR *tor 

RR ar% qk t<(fa rt «t<?t | qq $t qqR *\IKUvsq^ qnflqr 

«n|. ST ST$ TO5TR fl^RT #qTRT 5^% t3R RIRT qi#R qil&ST 
H«nfl *&. ^ TOT^r TO ^Y sffa 5 TOK 355 Z *. JR# 

q TO31R 1|3R RT'RT q?T ?Y qft3 g^qR^\ q^T. fttqR TO»IR ^ 

qq»ft ?i*5t qT qqi^ «r q. qR^i'q srf^qi qsaR snt. qT qqfa 
qqqqRtq sMqtq wwl qiqtfRt m qsRf.qteT^r q^ ^ ssr qtq°qR 
3tfhqS «n^. qi qq^^T nfii® q%qtg qisftiRR 581 qqm ftaTroi^ 
q(t« *qq^qi a?3 f^«5. 

qt=qJJ 3^ir *ro ^ k ^ qT^qT 

^ v sign ^q^=qT wq ^ q qq ^9 fsfo ( nqT q araq:) = 

^•IHK«^y ar«T f^JT a?T^. arqf^^qRT^t qifrqr ?cK^U»qY ^ 

^« 5 t qiq't ^tCt^ n^^tT%q iykoU^vs® qj^ft f^«5t ? 

3f^ 3qT?TO qr«n ^^tori sir * jftsR® 

stst f^sr «rgq ftRR rt% anq^ fqqqff sqqR 3 tsrt^ qgq ar^. arqiq, * ^ 

^f^siqsaT qfqqi^ ^at. qT qqis before 1761 ^gr qna f^T arr|. <t sqkT ar^' 

ar%s «trr q. 3T^qifr vs ^T=q ? tf^sTqa q anq^ kq^ff sqqr?: fT 

qtn wrsRt^ q? qqr^ft q??jTcft qfr q#s qr^r qik%. 

sralsqicRT s? vh k ^ (an) ^ qqt.. qi qf<HVsrttqt \* 
tfra %llq ( tot q eroq;) - ^ • iquv»q\ wrft an^. qm sqiqqrt^r fMt 

^MMtvsqvs. % tot qtr sn^qras STff. 

whort 

vsnoRT n stort# sqifro ^q ^ \ k vs o ^ ark. qts qtrsOkn 
‘gn to 1 o\\ } aRT ant. qT# qqfcrc nartf^q ar§ $$ ant. >E® qqfq 
q^RT srcqn qrof^^n ansT q*f qt qis^qf qqiqT smqt t sqiqqts 
nsTt. ar^K^ ^tqq qftr#V q 3 n<t qrq^tRT 8T3^tqT^ ^qqq-qvs ftqT 

3T§ qt^55. q. a# gq^t qtsR STtt. 



a^atfe gaaanft fcaa at* aasatf a* a*; wnsaa: *Hv 
fcaat3 (ft. aig3 ataanffc ak aa\a qT afcqtftff ftaan aft a* flat $R 
a%qMte *ft* \ o ^ ^ ftaat*qT arc«iT ^ftaqt fciia. x> a$a qi 
amaT aiapaa: a ir § a? vs qt«qT q**qra q«a a x. qiga *T & 

sp qf«ai qqwrR q^ shirt. x. a*$ a*taq»qr attf anartaT «q 
%RTg3 %. \v>\\ n*% gaaaujt anaT qtoqt stirt aiCra. * 5 ^ 3ft $$l 
ftaT qrar^t aaiaT gfe*a srga ga^aaft aiftqi gq§ai anatRT qiRis qaa 
a&s ?ft qara aiftfhft aiftai aiqqitfT *ft $iqz<i aai w 3aa sVr. aw 
srsqa ar^q Rpiaia. aTaT ftaR a ,%Rft qaiai *w a.qj qqft aftgif qta\ 
qft 3 q*T. sr. y^IU^ aft g. nq\ ^ sraT qjiaft^a ant. qi^ft 
iasft aqfa^ ^ku^y q ^iKlt'sqH arqff qR q^s. qata arafaaqft 
%$i qfaftfq aaq* aa5 a* qi^it qftqRftffc aift^a qaiq* q^r qi*q aft aral. q;a> 
aqrqqiT^ srwr^ €i waT tei qi^. qot qtfre gqRnata 

qjBfa^qT% ^ aaa qj qaia qq^ g. n ^ K ^ ^ ®tqft 
qia^t 3 tt|. ?to|t a qa^t g. uaK a^a qi^ sraii a^ aT qaNV 
aifna aafa?ft qif^t. aT qata aqiq«Ftiff aiftar f^a?r an^. qor 

aa SaatfVft aift^a ^ g. UM aat. aqrqq» W ar«a® 

ar^^aT faaR a ^at=a aift^ aiaa ataS vnv § we 3 tt|. 

araragfqiara 

^a>a qfila aaTa af|a gfSiata aiaat qfarofa aa af^t arafa 
aaa& aiaia. qq arafaaq avatar ft gqT s^ta ^asr wt^t *|<q^ w gar 
i rata qra'T qw aa*t. a. %\tx t qa Tata ^laiqi^ aq^t qiaT 

q;aa atfJia^ ara^qi^ x. ? * \ a a^m snl ata «aaia aifr. aT qarai 

&qRsaq aa a?i \t gaqi^ ^aT fa**T arif. at a^ ^ia aa u ®t »rata 
q?r^ g^an aat. gaaift qg^T gai^ hy azasT gpfata qasft^ arafa. 
qii^ga aa t ? gaarft 5. ? \ a^arr ^ga aaq qrqaft sma «n^. ara^ ^ 
fq&ft a«ti%a aiftar arq^a i^at. «t^f aift^ ^R|^U 

^aa. 

aqi^qa q. r «1 ? t a % qat. arai ^<aaaaq qfa aa \ gaaia 
3?aT a H^qraaa ^ \ aiaia aa aaT araT stt^. ata qfftfr a^a wata ^1 
£ | qa aa> a* qra-aiaR ftaT <ftq-qaa at atiaT ^t ar«ff $€&s 9?qt a^ 

<^ 1^5 m§ aTf^t a faaia 5 g^ aia aata «raS qiffir. rS aw agq 
= x. qta. ai ar# arata fta aa wfi aftrarft ^r. *aw 

I^rata qtq saafa. ^ta anfafH aa aa»ft ata gaaift §aft \ t azw stt^. 
is|t aa <jf9fata qi#a argawft arf|%. aaraart# f^ft a^rfa^tf^ 
^vui^^vs <t aiftai argjT «t^k aTftar «rarft% aret. 


*TR 

3t5**nft ggagRft gff Rf«qT ftggHt gggT gg^tfr ggit. 3RngT^* 
gg* £n»n=qT =*i5k*n3«H i-t «f^ g$"itftg g* qtft tfrg arggra. fife g^ftg g* 

«?T* o^i qffRT^ arggSt €m q gj,grftg fegg «r& sn^g. gtig> g^tg 

'ggtgqiggift fqgg argig. gfitf «Rg® qwgqgtg sm fcgsir gffq anfg $t, 
sgNn fargMt gggT gg^if gag gift. snftr $*ft qi'ft qtg gtg 

?frg g'R gift* gfffqtqiqg arsfrg qftftqfg ansit. qigls sufi^R gugn gRRgg: 
g%«& ffon qqfgg. gig gtg fgggfjft 3 §gi^ figig. btsit gat gRfa^r srgsgig 
gt jRTor ggg gifm snft gmet. qqr qqsT gfSg q&st ftgg gift. 

q>r <5 

qqggnft vrargr *t ftfgi qg g§, q'rfgr g %g gf^r fg^r <qg& * 5 ^ 
gqta?: «R°qtg %% g^, f^gT tuft gqfg?: ^g xnn^ gt»q gs|. qor gfg^t 

gggit^t glggi gCia wggT 3 $i ^ g<n 1 gT iif^gi 3ii|g. gi g^^oiRT fgRK 
«R«gr<t angqgg:gT gi^r. ggRRugg gHrsqtg^ 

qiiT^r. nqg c;ggT ^tg g^ gfif? ^5n=g ^rt gn?gT sn^g. 

^T 5 <gi*J C gtgr gqfg> q^rff. 

qgfg ^gigjfi^ gifr^q arggt ^g^fr«gr gR^ gqfa^ ^ I srgggig 9 tt|. 
gq?gq;tgf ai^q» fogiCr ^grr g=$^ gR^i fq?qT arrlg. 

(\ qij q^rgi. ft %?fT qt gtqia^rq g>fg^ (qeg^g) g g?fmig 
fgqgg'T (q^g) gig? qg^qr ^ngqig^g anfg. gT gg% qi=q giCr<q ^ 
gqR gn ftgT «l?vsK<i ft «nf. qg qgg^gggg \<l gt?R (^^1^1- 

\^\6) gg?snf. giRi%g giqgtgft grfi*g?nqqig ?^qR gjfg't. q^r ®t 

gRT^ gig^T arifa qi=g gifM gi^g T%gTq r\* 

gq q«tft>g g<;^K'sK<i sraft <gigift gRt^ft gi^ggftgT ®nf. m. v«l?<>H 

g g^ fqttqig «Mff ^tcTt f gn qgfg srggff) <gtg ^g^T«gr 

*5»g3t q^^gT gR^T f^gt anfg. 

gg^RgT gqigqrt^t fq^qr ?iq^t gR^T gtgfjft ^gT 

»re«gT qifi^g ft «gg arRgig^ gg gRRin^g? gR^tt gqi« 8 t ^TTg^w 
fri. gigigg 4t %^gr gggH wq »T%: — 

si^g ^rgi% *g^q 

ift gT gr^g gqq^gT qgfgr fg^sgr Sqi^ t\°<> gRgg qgfg sn^^gx ga 
gR^tfrt gTfg qTfg «gt% fqfg^ gri| ^t gift ^gfg ^5qt«gi gmi^ gqraS 
anf.f gRgtgT gqTg^t?ft g^ g^ 3 T% gi^g gftg g?§. ift ggigr 
«rgftg ^a g%gT ^ ggrgrft gqig^ft %^t. srcn g^t %^^gT gqig^ffg arrea- 



fat prc tv* 

^qft^ar anan gt ftsannnft snsSiaq «nta. §«*t qntaz a^arta $Nt*t 

s*t gqn msaft ftat. t wwft qftta «wat tfr qat#s na$nn ata: ftw&ft 
aT^f. %a» raf^at nratff ftrcsn ara^ar snta. 

qor aT^cft aqraoft msft. q^ arga a ait#? aqtfte «nata $a?r 
qatn fpfcrn aiqqn sra* anta qTt aTfta ai<r asaafk aqta«ft %?ft aq mift 
qmft «n$ qft ift a^ gaft^qr «utCt aR^ata na^ qRrnt ai^; q<n «?gq> 
qniafta aren ifast aR^atatt ^qqjn war ante. nra enTnitft ata aq* 
at aft arc's qrft^. ost qnn fanaq man q;am ant qft, gnft ate piR 
fifcar traaT q'afta qaNn aR^it 3 *^ 1 % «na<ga tt®. nifm aarfte *ft t 
qjfta anta. <m aaftafft aata qn o qre pq;a aitt. 

qnaa&fct 

snat ji K^sqT fitfcrgra: ^t *p«t aaR %5aT t atsqqta fasrf^a 
q:qat. ana^a rft aiaiaa qfqw, ait^f a:® a an qiar^T aaki attaafi 
ai=aq*ta aiaq aft ataraai^ aq ar*aTaata aia q^qai 

% ar qa#?iaq 3ia<t attar m*K *t. a. aitar^ at^ta 
qaW aiqatfl^ ^aaqr gafa^aT arfta an m?aT 3 ?aata an an i%qn<iff gga 

q;qft ^t tta. ^r. amTattafcfr aT ar^qff q^aT qaaia raaNn g^T w 
^Tft^aT a*ft aifaT snas^aT ^qtt^ai 3 r^tCt ^ara an^taf an an g=^t«ai 
3TTa*ff ft?qT aitta. an=aqni9r 3 ^^ *naf#» i<i«ar an^Ht 
an an nmi^qT g^aT ^ftat ent. ai aa gaiqaT #r anasar 3 *aatfa 
o^. 3T«qtf%a qjqsr sta^a qaan. 

a qaaagiaq %^aT 3 #j nasrc »|q^r qata an^^aT q n afa^ i a q 
at =a?^a. «amta aiaT ^?r q^ft. ?t ta^r qarai arftn, n«r a aia at^ft 
«#iantt aa* f%ar ata ftaT arafr facial snacja tat. tqfr aiiq a aia aT 
ara f^qsia^ fa&r iaia^ ata ?rt. qa arietta a?a saiata aa aaaa 
aitt. aigS sftt ftiitq; fata maaT aa^p gz^ ^re#?. atar arafara fttaga; 
qatai qi. a. aztait atat ft^aT aiRai nan aqreat ansai aitta. 

^ qataq %^r f^ian ?wi ^?aa t qnsfata qat^aT atqam 

q>mt ntaSr. t qsm 3iaaa a^. afa aqra qnsqft «naaHt ti€i eft tt 

qff, ns qata ara^sr fata a an^T aq>s ata f^aatant q;qq> qg a ia an i aTft. 
ananrft aaa eft ^ra^fr ftgsa t fata aqqar ar*ft nfa&. 

v aftar a^qnq aT fttaH gaswnft arftai, ftfei a tnsft aftrer ata 
aatat *R^r a eft m*aTaq ntaft fT «nt. ^t. a. attait aftft aas praft atq^T 
ft^t wta. atqft'aT ftwt aiCfa. t*?t tai uti* ftanuff a^ 

ntmaT aiwiT, ptift aR^ataa aw «wf ag^ km. «n¥t fata aarar 
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^IWT. VTtcRTBT^ gqqa: qft q all* «IT a*qt=qT aifa f. \\\o <£*h*n 

aiwtntff q itffaT gqqftr %aT. qft q ftfe qr ^r^qicr 

a<fo fcr*flgfc fNt qiqnqS f^f aita. saz xrtv^ snfla nr^ra. 
*l<gn *fa fcpft^f ERqsrqS faqRta t3r am qiS ftfe aafaT 

3qqtn %®t ait. afo qqNn *T#qT frqR qRatai at aRreja ait art , 
qq&qwt qq ffeRwn«qT fcraff q$atft an&ft q-$gq> f<nft ^ tat qq fofra 
aaat qft fcRft =qi^ iMt ffoi ftta tan aft. ^ qftftqfo q*a «nata qn 
mCt. aranqa: aiaran aqsftata qm^T ftta %&ai njtt. qa qnraf 
arflaftqfai ftta %*t ait tt aiarai tat tar. an qiaiea tafaT gqqa: 
qfos a*R gqaqtte am art. 

aRaHt aqraift qRafar aifl ir^n 03; aaiq qaa aftn. ga&an 
aR^r *R«r tff SfasqT al?$ qift a?: tt R# aRa «qt*a aft* 
a^ 4 q q ag^RR sricff sra^r. aa^qia 3^55 ^?n%^ a%«sda. 

an q'aitdt® gaft: \\» ai^T a«rt aa^qr sn|a. gaft <i«« 

f^Fioff qa^ft ai^qT a^a ^at 3TT?qT 3taan ; qa an f^^n ar^ta. an q^Ta 
qpk %oo an< 3 M\a qrta q^aqini qaT^ ^at ^•>qiaR^ snfa. raaiq mga 
qT^rcfta gark \o faoja ^a^n !«»• ar^t^T ^an^t aartt aqs 
aqa ^ta an|. snfa fcrapn 5'aitaf| ^qsqia aRan qMr araT 
arqaia an^. 

t a^ qra $t arfqi 5Wcft«qr anatft ^sjfa an^. qrRfsft.' qaatai^t 
^ran^r^r aaa arg^a arta ax qrqsfr qtaf^r^ft 

an^. q;a» ami faa ara* f%. qt. aT. ^ qi^ %^qi «fiiaTar ana arqqrq ^aa>. 
IT {^ qqaqR^ft a^qpt ara f^ran ^vr qqqt^ai 

%®t argjr *n ^Jixftqia ft an y&M irf^a anaR aiaat. 
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anat ^q qtRMRr %&an aR^Ht ar<t ^af. 
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# qT qr^ta ana gaaanft, aax f|^ q qtqi? iaqt arOa Rat en^. 
g«5 qata an^ar aqqfta ara faaqfat qafqai aiga 5^ %^st aifra q Rl sar 
qiata aiaat «n^. qi atfia at|t Rsamt aa? q 3^ «Rft qpRqtqar f%qr aqfq?? 
ai^. artqi arfc jfai f%qr 3^ amql qtm «Ta aaT aaqrqT arf^i at a«q <%qr 8 
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0»4\ I tflTW X. \* I X. «fwft.-sfot. *»*» 

(UIKU»*s») 

(<^) \ W 3 R ** I vs. qta*. ?«> I fRYUM»*» (YUU'J^) 
(^4 R 5 JR \ I vs. KXW to g. 3 I %. 

(U) WSR u l , 5 U<m tog. Ull (**l «!*'»*'») 

(?•*) vmv* $ I ^3/ | f.WHR»*v» (-til^ua^) 

(tV)^. ^^qvsi 5. 3,d | \. ^im<: (ttlvlt»*i) 

(^^) vs l g. tgra jr.ci v. Ylt^U (Ulvu«^) 

(K\R) I vs. 'SRF 5 . M %. (^UU»^^> 

(uO flnssi vs. \x\\ ^g.^ i (^uim*) 

(Uv,UH) fiRW l«. tW %qg.^ If.^oUUvs^^ 

(^y^) 6 I vs. \ M 5 . ^ | x. 

vs. K\\» ^T53H g. ?» | x. ^Ul?vs^ (^I^U'*^^) 
(^K) K I 5 i. K\\\ sg. ^| x. (^lYRvs^^) 

(m) i vs. m? ^ q. ?® \x. t«iYit»^ t(^«iYU»^) 

(?'s^) 9^5 I vs. q. vj | x. (UIHU«^4 

fcl% 5W \*> 

(\x) W i 5 T. qlq w. v» i x. i^«?( ) 

(V) I 5 T. m* !(WUU^O 

(u) atir ?° I 5t.^Ky ®nqi<o g.?o 2 ^uaivsU\9^?(^^ki?v3^^) 
(y«) vs | 5T. «T. g, \ x. ^"UMt^Y ? 

(\\) $ \ vs. \x\t ®nqi5 ^,r. ^ | x. l (KlvsU's^^) 

(^^) WR *Y I 5 T. q. \ I X. ^UU»^ t (Ul^Utt^O 

(«?) JC'srq l vs. \X\\ q. K ! x. KlUU's^vs ? (^ih^^) 

(^q) g. q. ^1 *. ^UK'SV* ? (yUUvjyo) 

(KR) qqq ui 5 f. 5. \X. (^ 0 U*I^V 9 ^\») 

( \ 4 ^s. Rl 5T. <ST55q 5. Y | X. ^Rims t (^UH'JU) 

(^4 RqR R I vs. qn?sq 5.Y I ?. A. l (tKRI^lK) 

(y4 5105C ^ I vs. U'S’I IgUsJ 1 . \ I f. (UIKU'sV) 

(\o) f5R|5J I vs. q>I^q>q. uu. ?MUU'»H? (vlUlt^O 

(^•) <^bi^ s I vsax*° qfr^g.M I x. ^yr*u»y^ (*m»r»y*) 

(^<►0 I vs. IX\£ fa q. % | X. (^IHI^Y^) 



W n. 5 . wk 

1 

(<*•)$. 5 . H5° \s 1 5T. «rais g.^u. 

(SI'sK'sKO 

(?n) fa**3T Ul3.m<!$ra5Mtf *§.U.tYl^U«vf (*HK5 Uvsy<0 

($yvs) s*t?s I 51. *5^ wrei53. \\I f. * < U5l?'»K's (?V|V9 |?vsK\s) 
(m) g. iw TO I 3. *!<U5 wfoi*. *0 I f. UU*im» 

(y) 505 ^ 1 3 . u. Si t. nuu'»^ (^um**0 

(») §. ? W 5 «I 3 vs I 3 . ^<iY snfa* 3 .H ! f.mU^ (**Wtvs^) 

OO Rvj I 5T. ?$<£$ «r. ?y I ?. A ^I^^Y (*\3 |U|?^y) 

(<<) ^ I 51. (^«IH^M) 

(U)%. I Sfiqw *r.<i u. (R?|vsRvs^y) 

(<')S. H^’Enw ?vi 5r. «n?w *r. Ri ?. nun^Y 

(UI^U^^Y) 

(*K) ^n^5 I 5i.U<i<i arfa^mu 1 ?.^!YUVS^^(^Y|^I?V3^^) 

(y^) ^ 151 . ??. s ^ 1 ?. ^mim* 

(\°) I 5T. 5qg ?. % | f. ^val^Kvs^vs (R <>Kl \ v>^vs) 

(H^) 151 . ?^<;^ W7? 5f. hu. 

(^0 5*35 5?^ I 5T.?^<i^ WT5 *A \ \ %. (^oKI?vs^») 

(u<0 ^ I 5T. m» 5q@r <f. H I ?. 

(**) W ^Y | 51. K^%o 3T^ qf. n I (<il<il?^^<i) 

(%\) 5 . 5^35 n® I 5T. UV 3. ?l f. 

(^YKKV3^V3) 

(?«0 ^. H'SO 55T5[ n I 5r. *5113* 3. %\ i% I 5. 

(uum^) 

(^) ^TST55 <i I 3. ?^Yo =^ 3 . *° I 5. ^•lYl^U ? (M?K«U) 

(y) JTl^ I 3. UY^> 3^g.?H | ^.f.?Y|^RV9^H ? (UKUo^K) 

(%o) ^. f5T^5T ^O | 3 . %%\o «rm 3. R I 5. HI«Uv3R<i (^^I'sRvs^d) 

(?K) I 3 .? W ^ ar. ^S3T3 I S.UIyU'^y (^yiyUvs^y) 

(U) flT^IT R I 3. ^31^1 5T. \ I ?. l (niYl?^^) 

(RR) ^5TT9I ?o ! 3. «^5f\q 3 . ^ If. tUY' { (linit*Yt) 

(y?) m^Tf ? I 3. me 31353^ g. \ I f. vnn«w (yIUU«y$) 
(Ho) W,R R<\ | 3. ? I ?. ^YI^I^Yd ? (URI?^) 

(HH) fa#ST RHI 3.?^vs? | i.UIUI?VSY^?(^^im?vsYH) 

(5«) ?5Tf R% | 3 . a^g ^r. \» | ?. ^I'fUvsK* ? (?HI5I?«H®) 

(H<J) 551*1 I 3. K\*R 3% g. <; | f. ? (?fl^K'9Ho) 



(vs^) 31*35 ! 51. *RT^T *. M 5. 3RRRv»RR (RV»RI ? »HK) 

(<r) *pr rm 5t. uvs« ;n* *. vs i *. rrrrvsr* ?(rrrrv>r$) 

(t\) 55T31R ** I 51. Wt ^8 5J. vj | l. *v»R$ ? (RRRvsRR) 

(<iv) 1X& \\ u. \\*<Z W*Wj85T. \S I 5. ? (R<£lURv»RR) 

(<SR)55«s*R3 | 5T. U«<; *. I 5. K*\\ t 

(\\) *st* ^ *** l 51. * W c RT5gJi *!A I 5. RRRR»R* (RKRR*^) 
(UR) 5*35 Ro 1 5T. RRd* «5*rfci^; 8. vs I ?. UIUR^R^ (URRRvsR^) 
(m) sna* $ I 5T. mq |T. ^ | 5. URR«*« (^m^.) 

(UO SKfUC Ro I 5 T. ?<U* UTR V 3 I 5. URRH* ? ( CRRvsR* ) 

(Ul)®TO RR I 5T. ?R<R *. I 5* v>l?»l?'S^» t (RR*RvsR«) 

(?RR)5*?15 S I 51. ?R<R W^iq^T. U I 5. RRRRv»R* l (R?RRRvsRvs) 
(U«)R^5R<i I 5T. 5 . U. UIHUvs^ ?(?K|?m'»RR) 

(^c) ^ ? ^95; I 5T. ?^<JY AN *R I f. VlYRvs^^ ( R^l ^I Rvs^^ ) 
(UR) <\ I 5T. |J. ^ I f. YIHRV3RY ( R^IURvs^v ) 

(^v<j) Rvs | ^T. ucv> ?. %\ I ?. URRvs^R ( UlvR^RR ) 
(?H0 9^5 ?R I 5T. ^<i'^ «TJpn g. ?\ | ?. Rvsnsl^^H ( ttmvs^K ) 
(K\^) ^ I 5 T. ?^<ivs $ 1 $$ g. ^ | <.YIMR»^H (?vs|?«U«RR) 

(t\£) 55 J=f R^I 5 T. ?^dvsq 1 q^. \R I ?. KRRvs^^ {(dl^U's^) 

(?vs^) W 51 R | ?T.^<i<; 9 T^ ^qf^TR I 5 . RIyRvs^ (X^RRvs^^) 
(u0 ^VS ; 5T. wrft5ft4 8.Y I fR*RRRvs^^ ? (^ <>| ^ v»$ \) 

I 5T. Utt RN \ 3^ ( 5ftp(t5nU I 5. RYRRvs^^s ! 

(ninimO 

(<%R) I 51. U\° %IST. ^ I ?. HIM?vs^c ( \|Yim<; ) 

(\%$) 5«5f55 R^ I 51. K^%o axil^q 5J. * I *. (UR °Rv»^^) 

(H®0 551^ R\S I 5T. 8 . U 15. ?|URv»R<i (<iRRI?V3R<i) 

(U3) 5A5TR R I 51. K$\° q'iq 5T. \ I 5. '3KR'sR^(URRvs^%) 
(^?Y) XII5R R^ I 51. AT^q 8. <L I 5. vsRRvsR^ (^ tRRRo^l) 

(RR^)^R 5 | 5T. ^3. I 5. ?YRRv>R^ «RRRv »^0 

(^^) 9 .? U^9«IR5 I 5 T.U 5 * *n«r*,v» 1 5 .R 5 RRvsR^ (Rvs|^| <vs^ ^) 

(^YR)«qi95 Rd 9^ I 51. 5J. U 5. vsRRvsR^ ( SRRvsRS ) 

(U%) RRI 5i. W5. % I 5. ^RRvsU (RRU^R^) 

(RRy) 9 . H vs I 51. K$%° ’Til^ 5 . % I 5 . URRvsRS 

( URRvsR^ ) 

(RRR)f. 5r. U%0 ?. R I 5. *»RRv»^ 

( RYRRvs^^ ) 

(RRvs)\ H 15T.U^° TJ5JJ5X8A I 5RvsR|^vs^^ (^vsRRvs^^) 

(RR?) 5T^R5 \\ I 5f. JI15 5R I 5. RRRRvsRS ( RIIRRv»^% ) 



tM fl. *. ^ 

« 

i 

(\\X) w. I V. KX\» TiT535T f. ^1 X. *|Y|tV»^ 

(Mrnmo 

(*<J*) fa^3i u I 3. mt 3. tH I X. t^lKims (*<>lYim^) 

(Rtv) WR5 I 3. tut 3Taq<* *. t I *. (t*mmt) 

(^y) 5 . U \80 fa*3T*^ I 3. t<m 'RT5Q5T *. S | *. 

(^tRlt^o) 

(*U) 55W U I 51 .mt * 18 * q.*o I fRRIttltvs'a* (UIMI^ 4 ) 

(^<0 ^ 1 3. x\ v V 51 .s M I ?. l (tvmt*\R) 

(\% %) tt I 3. t«*^Y «TiI^ gr. X\ >HJI S. M^lt*^ f, 

?V9|^i^VS^ { (M^nv»\s^) 

(^•0 \ I 5T. k\\\ qtq g. ^ i %. um?««v ? (^u<U's»^) 

SHT R \ 

(^) I 51. 3!TqT5 3. \o I X. ? (*o|$|*\jy3) 

(u) 1 3. m* q*q 3. s\ 1 x. t^m^vK («uu«yk) 

(R%) «qra 1 3. U'aR q. ^ | ?. ^ol'al^Ko ? («m?^o) 

(vsy) ^ 1 3. 9TT^ 3. KW X. A . R*UoUvs\H 

(tfUMmn) 

(^®) 5RRI 3.U<;? aTT^qq.^ UU \ (t%l K »\%^X 0 

(%\) 3t«r® IX I 3. I 

(^Rl^vj^vs) 

(H<i) 5*FSTT* ^ ,%5 I 3.^^^ 3.t® I ?ARU«K's ? 

(?^v) I3.?^v» ^3T. snf^qq.n (<iit• it«K«) 

(t»^) §. ^I^T55 H I 3. t«Ut 3. t^ I X. «IMt«HS 

(«KI?'>^) 

(^•Y) 5. U5t Ro I 3. t*<R 3^8 ^1 f. *Rimt 

(KRlt'»^ 0 ) 

^ rr 

(t) §. tWsrrqR 3. k\\o 3.1 ?. t'j^t w^l?. k ^% 3 t^ 

tv, w«\, t, », tt, *, t^, 

R%Rt,R\*° t^Kt tH, t», t^, t^, t<J, t% 

3. t, R I 11 * • 

(**) 9. t W ^ I 3. t^H« 3TT8TS 3. ^1 ?. YlVJlt'J^^ 

(^mt^<0 

9 . f^T^sr^ I sr.t^o q>t?sq; arNis gA55 1 *.*i'»it'»^ 

(vlvsl t«^<i) 

(Y's) (^31 x I 3. tw STTqTff 3. \ I X. V»|^|tv»^o (v»Rlt«^*) 

(K*) \\I 3. tW ^T. »TTaq^s.tv l t.umt'M* (t^l<ilt»^*) 



fc 

I 

M V9K $ I g* R\\R «TTf$R s. * | l. mi'»t* {tlt*l'»V) 

(*•) ? I <0. <fa 0. R\ (nmiv»*0 

(U*) f. UHtt *tuns S. *1 *. t*lt*lt»HK 

(SU) wfx \q i g. KW'i farag. rr l f. (tviKIt'*'**) 

(RRR) R I g. \w* gm g. ^ l i. 

(RR*) §. SST® tf I 5T. \\\* ^ g. K I *. 

(w) f. U«<: «gra $ I g. t *m. *TFitft$ g, * I *. tiuiu^ 
0^) g. i g. ?»n ^ *. ui *. w»iu** 

(^^0»?;. h»»i (^vhu^h) 

(Ru) W U I^.UK'S «tlTI ^.^V|vsuv>^t\ 

0*4 «misT <J I I 5. UlUU's^K (m^U^s^K) 

isUW (<vlHUv»^0 

(\\o) S<W K I sqg g. ^ ?. 

(Mv) ^ % I ?r. UK<i *m$r. ^ I f. (HI'»U'M*) 

S I 5T. g. HU. (^MvUv9^v») 

(^K^) \ \ I 51. W3^5T. £ ^ I \. (v|^u«^) 

(\\\) ^ i v. ^flnar i x. *i\mm (iiHK'»^) 

(KR) S I g. RW ^ 8. U I I. <:|vm»YK f (<lvl<ttvH) 

(r\) «5tt«j <j i g. am%T g. s 3 *p I *. ?ku»yv9 

(^UoItVSYtt) 

(^o)\ ^55 ^ I g. tarn l. ^ I |. *\SY<J t (^IHU«Y<S) 

(y«>) ^ir?: ?\s i *r. ql^ sr, H i ?. ^imv»K? (Mm«M) 

(yvj) ^R5 ? f?5n 5T. ¥115^ g.^ I (MI4U»*lO 

(\R) §. ^ | g. ?^»Y g. y l i. ?YU*I|V»H^ 

(^0 s*T55 | g. 1^. S^ggr. <i | %, ! (|yKI?\sK<j) 

(W) wg I g. ing^.M ?. f (’Uim'sKR) ^ ? 

(\)%. u I 5T. ^5T *f. S I ?. Ml^ltwvr (*tl%lt*Yt) 

(y) ^ I g. ^9. n I I. UIyUvjy? (?^I^I?v»yO 

Ir\) h p u. s^g g. * 1 1 , mm»Y» (^i^uttYw) 



l 

(v^) srrsrc ^ i g. m<* grass s. u I *. *mt«Y* (mimO 

(\®)' W5TR RVS I g. **** 3?T$R S. ?v | *. SRRttY* ? (*R»RttY*) 

(*\y) |gR*v^jnfrcft$SRo | SRtRSRi»K# ?(^mim*) 

(^y) im ^ ga*|g.u*»? gran* sr^ is.fefcs* ?«y^i^(^*i^i^y\) 

(<R) n I g. «TS S. K I S. (iRRuVl) 

(t\) B^l ^VS I *T. ^\9Y flufcfH S. tY I ?. ^irn«^ (*im«K3) 

(<*«) sss «a i g. u*v sis g. » i ?. 

(\\) *1335 ^ I g. ?^V3^ t.T^S 3. *0 I 5 . (vsRU'AK) 

(^<0 gts;<g ^ 15i. fa s, i s. ^mm<£ (uuu^) 

( u ^) *T<W ^ I 51. AN ^. ^ f'?. RRU^ (^RI^Y^) 

(5*0) c i 5T. ^vs\ fliilsM g; ^ i ?. (vini?'sM) 

(<«K) W ?K I 51. S(. R I %. URR»K^ (UIY|?«K^) 

(^^) 3T5f?5 w | g. urn g. ?Y I ?. URRvsK^ (tKRRv»K*) 

(^y) W5TW ^° I 5t. ?^\3<i ^S g. U I ?. URR'SH^ 

{5f%,5T R\s l g. ^. Sy | ?. ! (^RR W) 

(n?) ^51 *V I 5T. S«Uo T.153iT g. ^ I %. Y|Y|^\^ (YRRvsK^) 
(UO ^ $\9 I 5T. ^<Jo «f. Y | f. <»|YR»K^ (<«RR»K^) 

(UH)^r. ^51 V I 5T. ?,T^3^g. H | ?.UlYRv3H<i f (URRv>H^) 

(Mvs) ^ I 51. g. V9 | %. 

(Roo) I 5T. ^<io iqisqac *r.K I fR?l».oR«H<i (^IIU's^) 

(*?*)\ ^5 ^ I 5r. \At° film g. » I ?. vuu«^ (yrrv»k^) 

(^?y) ms ^Y r 5T. qiTTa^ 5f. u | f. m«RV (JRIUR'S'U) 
(^^y) 515155 Va I 5T. ?^<io qh «T. I 5. ^YRRvsKS (^HRR»K^) 
(^Y?) 3iq?5 t g. ^ I 5. »|YRV»H? (?KIyRvs\?) 

(^Y<i) um ^ i g.^<i ? fiTT^i «r.\s I u*IRIW t (?<>U^R'sK^) 

(^^y) i «n^5 «m i ? (^i^u^«) 

(0 ^I5.w I 5r. I ?. c;fJis ?vsv? ? (m^ ?\»y?) 

(y) gl^3OT ^VTI 51. *«ry q5T53^ SR« I *R*RR»yK (^RI^wy^) 

(\\) 5i^ I g. \\\\ tgm s. K I ?. ?<jrr«y« (^RRvsyvs)^ 

(*R) ^ I g. S. UH. ^^RRVSY« ! (^YKRvsYvs) 

(hO **51* ^ I g. qnsipi ?r u, ^Ri?o^ (^rr»kO 

(H^) g*s* » |g.uv»^ t5iMg.?ogn55i^ ?r^|yrvs\U,(^^IyI^kO 

(m) 5SS I g. SA I f. *RSK»V» (HRIRH®) 

(n^) §. sa* I gRS<i K SIW S. \o I %. UI<5Rv»\S 

(?«|<£Rvs\<0 

(^«^) %.**a* \ i gRs<5? i sRmm'm t (^^iur«k^) 



<iw $ht <T 3 HOT? W^ftr- 9*1 W*IT ' * > 

fc 

(^•<)9. srffftf s. «i ?. hihihhs 

(^iuu'j^) 

(HS-H)gr?i3 5 $*>1 g. %\t% qk 3. SI X. minims 

(^IUIHKs) 

(\K\) gR3*\$5rfa i g.n<£ f qlqg? <> i f.vmiHKs (mHIHKs) 
(ns) srenc H «j* l o. n<£f qr«r g.u 1 i^UU^« (H<U»^) 
(HK) g. H5® shstc ^ I 5i. n<i* «ra g. ?l l ?. <RU»^ 
(HUimO 3$ 

C^) ^.H5® sn?nc^ 1 g.H<i? 1 ui^U's^ (suihh) 

(sd«) g. n$® 1 g.**n<s* gro q. %\ 1 s. u'rk^« 

(^S°)q.gn5»: ^ I 5r. **<s? mq g.<i 1 uvRH^« 

O 00 ) ^ l 5i.U<^ l s.^im^o (^Ivl^^®) 

^r% sm \ % 

(«) q.gr^q; \ ?r. u 1 t (U'SU^^S 

(^^) 1 5r. ^gq q, ^ u. nm?®v<i (\\\\Kwt) 

(\$) HTfW \£ I 51.qinq. ^ ?g I W.niMU'sv^ (UIHU'avS) 
(K^) g. UK® ^55 ?? I 5F. g. ni ?. ?HivUy>K« 

(dlvl ?^K<>) 

(vsv) 5qgfR \ \ I 5T. «lcjq g. | ?. ^ o|vsi ?vaHo (^UI?v»\o) 

\\\K) **&*. * 4? I 5T.?^vs^ ^155^5. S I ?. ’ivRUoH? .(^^RU«hO 
(**K) I 5r.uv9^ , r:i?gq q.f <> I 

(U^) 5 ST 5 5 . | g. hr g. ? ? | ?. f (*SUI?»HO 

(n«) g. ^ I 5 T.?^v»^ qkg/ l (RKU»^) 

(?S^) I qgT^q.^ I 

T%qT ?»K0 

(ns) Hi 5T. H «V ^fq* g. U IfMUII^ (muiHH) 

(1°$) 4t?rq H I 5T.H«v5!T^g.?\ I fR^IHIHH^ (^UHIHH^) 
(*Ro) gr. ^1 5f. hv»y ^gq g. fl ?. ^tvlHH^ 

^qrat v l g. Xiwn §r. 5 I f. vhslf«H^ (vl^inHf) 
(W) §. sq^nq K («) 5«i l 51 . H'sv «nqi^ g. ^ if. v*i v»i ^ v»\^ 
(HiMmO 

( rr $) ?® 1 5 t. '-gqg g. n 1 %. si^mH^ (hicihk^) 

Om) 5 q@R'A 1 g. n^v q>q ?. n 1 f. huihh^ t (^im^O 
(^u) S5»q 1 g.H'as Ifinqq.Nsij^i x. ^ihihh® (^yikihh^) 
(^yy) i% 5 fg h 1 g.n«io ^r. ^ 1 fRSkin\<i ? 

(U*) H I 5r. t5TT^ q. % I f.HRIHU t (^KIMS^^O 



n. 

(**0 I C.ms wWs.H I (ttlt^ltwo) 

(*R) m% Rt I V. K\*K *. V» U. ^<£UU«4Y^ (^lYR&YS) 

(y^, YY> 5T5R5^ I tcT^g.d I i.'uivK'm (?Y|YR«YS) 

(«<:) 5 i «. u»h htjw? g. « i *. yi<£U«m f (yiuiom) 

i»\) §. WW 5i. *nsrkg. u b x. <: \ 

X. UR^RK^ (UR®RU«M) 

(*M$) §. 5T?C3 *V»| 5T. 'SI^ *. Ylf. ?*|Y|<vAY 

(^RU'Ay) 

(^ROlM^* 5 * 5 * U I 51. tST^q. u x. ^0|YR«KY 

(«IM?w^y) 

{<■ \ I'Ty) \ ^annu ^ I 53. 5qg 3. <i I l. ?<*RUy><\K 

(^^IKRvsKy) 

(t<>\)^5! I set. W53H«r. \-6 i f. guft: ^?RR's'*A 

(K°\) 0RR ?vR<i |53.U'S« (^ ^-R*RU»KK) 

53.u«^m5r.U5f^r ; i^i ?.?yrr«»h^ (^HRR'sKH) 
(?K°) «I*nH ^ I gu If. ??lY|?«H<i Ot?lY|?vjH«) 

«^3n?T l *r. ^g ?r. I %. ni^i«oK» 

(?«<;) 5EWT55 tK3wl V. 3T1^ R I f.Y|«U«K's (^hUvsK's) 

(\£K) f. I 5f. 3TWS su U. ?1I!I?'S'\^ (^151?^) 
(R?H) ^ I ?t. *n«i ?® If. (^RU«HH) 

(^^) ^55 \ I «. «qg g. \ If. ?<>IyI?«K<; 

V *ng I g.^ u. hiyuvsv (URR'sK^)) 

f5T5^ U R. U<i° 5qw? 5?. Y U. ^UR'sK^ (*Y|\3im<S) 

/^YK) «tvu S.UI 3.5.«|?l?vs^o (^oIHR'sK^ • 

TO 

(^) I sr. 3T. %5I?T. ?® I s. f (^YHUttYtt) 

(*v» A) fgr?^ ^o | 3. qrg g. ?. Wt^U^YH? 

(^I^RVSYH W) 

;o| ST. q. ^ I X. ^©mi^Yttf 

(Uim^YVS w) 

(y«) umVr^q.u l?.UIHU'»v« ?(?'sRru«y») 

(KK) W K* I w. %5( SJ. I S. ^^lYU»Y<i ! (’I^I^ROY^) 

(?«y) zm. RR I 5T. =1* X. % I ? (^IyRvsU) 

(?yh) I sr.U'sd l 
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iu#qrdid wi^i §^d-d'drc 

d5TdCtdT' 5 drd dr.dTddR -m i*ft andodT ddi^dT fWt'dTf^^fi^T gdnjd cHddw 
g^m d?t3 f^rarm d§fad d d§t*ft ^ amt. dng& 

^ifr =drafid ddVfa dfj^rsttffa ftrf*RT3dT tsj^f d&dTdd^f, *riftra, aridis, 

fodder*# dt3 d^w ‘ drsd d dr. d^PtaRdT Wt dt5T 3*npr <dt3 
9 ?rfTf arr3 <dfdr *m<z dTlW'di %&?r an|. dt dftgft wt *d°idt dd 

«n<r. wr*d *ft*re d^stf gs- 2 *r'dfc*dr m ddidr, aii^dr +tfta ddW 

f^r^f^Tsft %ia5fa, fjfpfl gRdJR cdtdr dT tlv^id dditsr sn^d dT^t. drrfeidid 
dijRTdtdfa d JTfr^rer^f^tF5 drredrtd?, dddHs-^idri d fddddTfoditdSd <dt*fT 
?RK T3 Iq^! 3TT^d; T^5 sfr^T d anrRdT ?Tdf dd ddd dd^dT^f dT did BTTJ^fa 

dr^tFdT^f dl^dl 55R3I. q^cjd^T dTT?[td qj. did’IT dMT f^f^^<S d^f, 3^q> y^d>id 
?qWt f^T ft&STT q^TTddr dl OTI^Td, aW^fdd g^d^Hf qtw«f f 

f^r^^sdr d^r-ddOTT^r ^w^rd^d di sdT^ndn^T didn^f %d«f vrrd 5 ?, drKr 
r^rr g^Pd^, d>r^r %^r arr^r *fa. dTdr, 

drwd d drfed, q^raqtdr ^fttfrd d dHd ^Tidd dtd^d dir^r fe^mrdr arr*d vr^ 
f^ddr. dfi^di T^dfTdpdr *do5-d;r3rd% mar^i di fi^T°ff f^*fd ^rl; dtg 
^ dl R55[c?T diet ^ dT5R ^dtdTd Rdd %^T ^T%- *TT^d «n| 9 «6T»T^I 
dd^fd ddd tT^d STT^ dd gddld fT ^td? di^dtcfl^ 3d^. • 
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Date of Panin! (Translation of Rajwade’s article on the 
subject in 1911.) &dT. Mahratta 

\. 5TT5frdrdTdf %^TdTd. %d^ IMd. 

V. JRrcft ddff^ dWdT-dTd. d^d* ddgd dlf^d), 
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XXH* !Pft STTST'Tj, I^IHr «faR ^T'SSTT. &$. JTT. %.. JT. 4 q$ XX ^W» V HU 

xx *. qR^HFR f^m^-qr g*Rq>m m^r^t. x <, x X 

x x *. Rqt ggg. Sr. 

XH. ;nngj jt. jtt. q. x-v ftt. x«,XX 

m. Jfcnqq q jr?q>mfl jt^r. Sr. $jrft x®* 3 ^. xux 

xv. ^tt 3^i53TicT. g^r^r. jwra \c x^xv 

XH. JTTf|R qft%# jq?q. Sr. JT. JTT. q. aft> X XU* 

XH- 'XlHJtflT’ ftiqfqq %TRTfR. *RRq RT. %■ Jt. JRJfR q3T. XX ftfo. XUV 
xu- ^r f^flar JTfRT$*rfqx sjtrt. Sr. xrrr x«.xv ? 

X X.Y. A Few Glimpses of Ancient Paithan—K. B. Pathak Volume, 

B. O. R. I. ^r. X^X^ 

x h. xr^ 3 t*trt art mi swrt. ( vrr?h ^). x ^ x v 

XXX- 3. «TT3; f^T%3 RBR^X ^TT 5^1^ WFRT X^X'*’ 

x^^. irffcn; >rfacT^. mt. jt. m. <t. x^X'x 

^\6. 3XT*T% ST^WtJT JRia-t ^T%_^r, ?!Tflt<?R> ^Tcfi, STUT^^ttl 

sX^TWiTX, T^T ^%?5 XTclfT^ X^X'X 

XH. ^ g«T ^151 3& ^afT *ii>Hid ^?T?T ^tp?T. 
iftaj. irgw^ %Taft 3^; 

XX°- , #5 1 ^FT’. vfim H. ^TT. *T. x^x*x 

X XX- *T5RT«3 3TT^ ^FT? ^T. ^ ( *TTRR> ) ^15^ X^X'^ 

x xv «r?rxi' 5 T^ .%?• Rfcmr x xx*x 

XXX- <TTf^T. ^3. *T. ?TT. *T- X XU*X 

xxv. .’trT^-'T<T5Rt, *r. m. «t. xsx'x 

x X'v T^RfR5 ^?r, 5 t«t 3^<Jii?n|^ Rn^, 

^fcrT^r, gojiftRr ( ), Rft?r-€ixr, nl ?m^- 

^ra^cTT JRTTT^ ^TTftR TI^T X^X'X 

xx*. pnrer, ^^5 5 tt^r w JH* r. ot. #rt3 

OT'RI’TRra ^55?, %• ^TtRT ?RRRr 

3TT^I ^tfcT, XTR^*, IT. ?fT. 7. # X^X'^ 

XX*. ftg^TFtf *T. ^fT. T. ^6 \ # X^X'X 

xx<5. fern? *RT^t qr^S g^R-q<l^r jt. jtt. q. x #r£t. x^x^ 

x x^. ar^r^r mftR (quafnr ) jt. m. q. m \ wq^t. xu'x 

xvo. jtu^I q sfafrcr-tfsrRisr arqNtq qxr^t *n^r, 

qR XX HXU ( !JRWTR ufos). ^r. 

tr.st.xx 


xmh 

xu'x 

xxxh 

xxx*x 

X%XH 

XUH 


xu'x 


XMH 

# x^x*x 
sfa£r. x^x , ^ 
wq^t. xxx*x 


XU'a 



I 

t H. IT. ^TX 


X YX» Tung Khungia Buranji or A History of Assam by Prof, 


0 

Bhuyan qj gFPPT% q<fatR. B. O. R. I. XAX'A 

XW WR tfrfaq. *qTqq[«qxfrq ^TT'm XAX'A t 

xvx. wtirv ar^TTR, ^s^<£—XAX'A 

XW affal^X ^ atopift. *5R. q. q. ri. %. • XAX'A 

y<\. q. XTT. XtS^q, faqinT^q qiqR (qV-XVXAX*) XAX'A 

XW $JXW RUT °?fa ? Sr. q. flfT. q. X 
Xw>. tfgR qsqqtq-R=5T£ m. qifaR xlqqq— 

R*qxftq qrqq. xaXVXX 

aw 'qqr^q’m fa. f. faiqo5lqq;R?RT fa*qT3tfqTqq aax* 

AW fam ^IcJjT «qqqRpft gq: q^qi^ft 3®. Sr. 

ew (infoq;) * #, aaxx 

x v. fa. qftrxTX—q^qT§ qfaqr anxiRfaT stix- qfaqr faS. aaxX 

fa^W ( q<t$R ) q. qr. q. 3^ X V 'X^ < * <( *^ 

n'Aq. qRI^n^fat^5 sqjqm. v5^.:^qjqjqq^ R <7T 

I'aX* *rra?r*t (q^Taqi^fT qu^wNr qjqrfat p:»ijft) 

tri^f frq^5 (qnx), faqa^Tfa;^ 1 

ihv. qfaqfaqfc! qRprr. ^r. 'qfnfa ^ 

i v\. qt. q'lqqrR qqnq^Tti md qx ? rrtoS. nx* 

A'aX. Philosophy in old Marathi (Kesari-Mahratta Book, at the 

time of Philosophy Congress, Poona ).^3T. X AXX — X'* ? 

1»av». x^nfafi w. stt. ?rq ar*qx^fa w. a^qi^. sji^. xax^* 


q* 


iv. qfaRTqrq^ft ^ira? q^i^'T. *tt. x. 7h %. qq x 
iv. ^tr^r qfafTfa^ q^T^'i. ,, 

iX®. ^faxrsft qixrqw-qfat RT3Rri wi. »tt. x. %. 

XXV TTtqq^RS. ^qr. fqqqWT^ 

x XV siH/TTq Tt^nqq. q^Tfa . 

xXX- ‘sqrr&jqr ^ttrrt’ qi gxqqqfa quxnq, *qq 
x Xv. vrTqTqix fa^n'fft. 3^r. qfrxT^-qfa^ ^-^5 
x XV ^r. qi^ oqfsfiqrq. 

xxx. q^Tqr^TT qiq.sqr (qw ) q. qr. q. aft X' 5 

x x^. fasrqr qt^i. faq;re ? 

xx^. q?TRT@ fasrfafa ^nq^TT q«. Sr. 3}q;5ifa5 

xx^. ^rx qfa qrqfa faqm. $r. ^fr^qr ( qifaq;) arrqsfax 

X'io. qiaq®3l^TX faqiRX. Sr. faqq«5 

x v»x • qiqSfa-ttqrqr 

X^X. q^TXT^T^n ^ 1*TT ^XT. Sr. q^TXRT-qfXRq 

x^x* iRjSra fa«fWR* Sr. faqqqqx 


^ v 



xax^ 
„ xax^ 

x<s, atqJX, XAX ' 4 

5tR. XAX^ 
q>g. xaX'* 
S. XAX^ 
X AX'* 
X AX'* 
qfa. XAX 1 * 
W3. XAX'* 
VA-XAX'* 
X AX'* 
X®-X o-X AX'* 

qfct. x AX'* 
q>|. xAX'* 
XAX'* 



*T. *T. 


m 


3 v»y. sssrSf, wtsfl. %’s. tfrenw ( STftre) 

3 v»K. sfo$ fttfr sfampf (<m) 

3 v»X. garsrsrr masr. <rtm. s. sr. 9. 9$ a, v 

1 \»v». sctxt^t^ fcsstfra tfxstfcr. ^r. s*nfit 

3 v»c. foar^O sm^m sHt s^fr. a^r. SfiTfit 
3v»A* S^TTST St*ftS 9S. a^r. ( Quoted in Harijan 30-1-38 ) 

3co. gfcrfr^ns sfts a^FT. ag. 

Vi. srTcTrsr^ fams^m %sr. a^r. s?rrft v», ate <\ 

. 3 gfos $^!TPT f9ST*ft 9R99, STS^r. S«. ^JT^l3T WI 

3 c*. ' Cwfs ’ snsnSf. ^r. 

3 cv. l^srs-stasT. a??r. ateftretfr 

3 <2 ’a- gtrnr*ft ^rurs-gts festf. s. st. 7. 

3cx. ftsTScmxtsr ssrf. (Trf%*>) 

3 cv». gusrst a^. ^tg^i 

3cc. ?rg qsfta iTT^t'T amm. sr. x. s. %. 9§ 3 c, ate \ 

3 c a. f^a-^r?r sssralF ssmT. a??r.sr.?.S.%. 9§ 3A, < 

3Ao. 5 »tM a^r. ¥TT.?.^r.%. ^ 3 A, afa> ^ 

3 A3. a*TT?r^T ^raOcfta TrOT^. a??r. »rr. a.%. ^ 3 a, ^ \ 

3 a^. ^ a g o r %sfia arjoi. ^r. 

3 A A 3T. ^T35®. ^r. 

3 A 3 . ftTSFIFTT ^qTTT. ipiRf ( ?t*13Sa 5^ ] 

3 a*. aRffm a^n<t gnwRr afafct. a^. afnB? 

3 a'a. *n^ nTrtg f>i% arr^T 

ma?rf^ g^HT*T ^i wt 
3A^. A Day in a Maratha Fort. Radio Talk. 

3 av». *t. st. ^tsaa-arES^FT wi. 

3 AC. FTT^ffT 'Tt'TTJ TT^T. a^. SfJTfs 

3AA. gTST®*T% g^SgTT. a^f. ST. ?. S. %. 3 A v 

^ 00 . qrtcflwfra sh sSrsgf^. a^r. 

a°a. aRrsrlF srarr i^^saTi qstcfia etffttst a^. ” 

\o\. Indian Historical Congress, Allahabad, New Indian Antiquary, 

\o\. The Mahratta Army. vrr^FT, Radio Talk, 

^ov. Maratha Sea-dogs, vrrqor. Radio Talk 

^o<v (sf^TT^l ?K^r f^sT^gt sms) 

Afzalkhan’s Invasion Affects Vishalgad Fort, 

Paper before the His. Records Commission! 

\* Vi. snTt SfTCT 1 ? ^T. SfT^T«5 1 




>9 


3AX« 
3 AX'* 

3A*« 
trfira 3AX<5 

erfsp^T. 3^^<j 

3AX« 

3A»c 

3AX-S 

3AX« 

* V-V-3AX* 

ST% 3AX<£ 
3AXC 
3AXH-XX 
3A-A-3AX« 
3AX<s 
3AX<J 
3AX<^ 
3 AXA 


SFt. 


1AXA 

3AX< 

1AXA 


SH 3AXA 
I-X-3AXA 
3AXA 
3 AXA 
3AXA 
3AXA 
3AXA 


% 


Aug. 3 \^a 
17-8-1939 
12-9-1939 
3VA-3AXA 

Dec. 1939 

1AW 



*T. *T. 



X*«. XTqjWRRT q Wg^Nf M. 3(TT. %. ^ %. qq X*, to X. 5NI. TX*X 

x*x. g^qsfr q sRXTfrcqTtfR qqqvfq. &q. ” <i«,xx 

XT*. 3t^t?cr ‘ foi gtqx ’ g^fncm gR*>R. txxx 

xn. «fi$q x’frrqxrq 'ftretfta, t ar, qr gxcTfra gx*$R nxx 

xix. XRPtfiftcfte qt£t staffers ^r«it. Sqt. *r. *it. q. ' vftn tv*o 

XT V qq; gpr qrcrqq. &qr. qr. \. q. %. q$ x*, sta x t v*« 

xtv. jrrqqxiqHt qrqrgfe, ^wfwn ( qsqvfo spb) ^ 5 . trHi t v*<» 

XTV 3M$r. (^rHRf ^ 5 XT? 5 ) awft xwt v*« 

xtv ^n^ft xjw ^rar>w. txx^ qrx'ffa 

qftq^qT *RT^t »rmrq ^wpt ^Rft vtttoi. (cfNt) <qrqr 


mrfi 3Tgqrq grxqVrrqq; JteosmV'aiiarefiq vriq^rt’^T ita grwT 


Rta wrfqq. 

XT'*. ’XrsftXR 3 UFI 3 ^F?, ^T^riTsf 

XT c> 5 THI 'RS’^Xf ^ XT v XWt q^iqm qtsqr 3 TRlTtmR ^5 

^TW<t qq. Mh %. $. rr. tf. sffigjf. 

XT x. JlfTXT^-^R^T 


gftss t^° 

^ TXVo 

XV^'TXVi 

xrc2. txvo 


xx«. ^r^ffxR-wr^f. ^f^fr *rm. 

xxt. Rw. $ 5 ^r. *f%aft »rr«m 

xxx. %. t^r. ^t. ^TcSf^i. ^5^. 3^i?5r *rrrax> 

XXV tfr ^Tf®r ffT^ ^TXiTX ( R^flrix ). ?m. T^ToSt ^X>. 
\\Y. Bajirao in the Land of.the Brave Bundelas, 


i 


v»-<jt-T^Vo 

^|..TXV« 

TXV* 


His. and Economical Association, Fergusson Colleg'e, Volume 1941 
XX*V ^T^TT^r ^>11^ ^PSRT (^T 0 ^? 5 ^ TRT^T W ?TO. V6o?Tr ^Tf^Xi 

XWlt»Tl^B Xc5t ). vrrqor. JTXT^f XTTT^T xf^T T^VT 

xx\. ^x> aig^ f^rxirsR xrf^ qj^. ^j, m, 3. %. ^ ^ <\ ^v<) 

XX'S. XRRtT^T rrjj^r 3 Tt% =5^ ¥f T . a. %. ^ XT, xtx> T TXVT 

xx<5. jfrx^r nixrrxt wwi xtft xtvtS t ^r. ^j. %, 3. <$ xt txvt 
xxx. xfejr JTxr^t 55^. ?r. xn. 9. ^ ^ txvx 


\\o. ^r.n. xrsq (^5315). ^?r. q. xn. q. txvx-v^ 

XXT. ^RRXRWr X5Ff Tv5?rf 1 ^r. JTfTXTS tnf^TR *n% TXVX 

XXX. g^rMte *tt. v In qq xv, alX) t T xvx 

XXX* g u *li^ RT^ot ^RITRI. ,, TV*X 

xxv. qR<t if^rx. ^r. *r. ??t. q. «n^. tv*x 

xxv # ^bwii«i’^ qixg. »rm-qtitq- jrtx;!® v-vtvx 

xxv xirf^T qfXqq^T <w <»xvx 


xx'*. t^rnr qixftq arf^R 3^ qf^r, 

sRqxftq ^iqq. 


TXV\ 



tc. i?. 4tawrc-i*r*Hfcm 


\t<\ 


\\i. flagire^ r «*$<t s^sth. &sr. .#r. ifare wrcsJta WX 

W\. *nfo **\ &s. h. frr. «t. *#., iv*y 

v*». 5TORMf% ^mrspMtfl srrt ? &?r. *Rgn ( ^ ) iy-vi v** 
W\. sriwurt *fo?TH m jwcra wren. * %, i v* - * 

x*\, hrh wr ( v. yfr. fa%cr g^wra ‘q^r’ *ws hwrht ) i w* 

\*\. ^rsft t£R ?^RT. ^f. ^RSHTHTHT aflW, 1V*^ 

X'*'*. HSRTR HTTfR 7W HTfeR 3*HSR. &3S. 3^ 1 ^ * 

x*h. #t. Rrreri htI 5 * qM $Rft stmt^rr ?hjjt. 

ht. %. 3. %. ?r$ ^ sre i 

v*V stfj$FTWKfHt ^T^rgsTT, hutIS: ^ iv*^ 

^v\». H^RrRm ?fcT ^rrw^th. ^feaTr *rm. HJftereH^ ©rqsi 

v*<s. (nurrefi g^nsm tot^tt ) y-y-'i v*^ 

v*«>. arenas sm ( «ft. 3 . *rc. ) wnv*x 

^v. x° t fTfRF3 ?TTfl^T JTT^Tt^ *TI<R ^ 

XM. *TfTO «2 qR«R-3i«T^12T HIW # 

XVU %• 1J. 9. 3TT. IJT. ^f$l?l. ^T^TTfst 

XHX* ^5RT ( JTSRP^TNT IT^T^ ^W<fT?f^). 'RFB <J \-*\ 

vx*- srnTr’ETr^r 3 ^ ^qi%?r 3r%fn%^ jt^t^t ^Ta^. 

mi. ^r^-^fcr 

vx* a?. *TRt|3fi^t ^rrft m ^t. nt. ^13^^ 3^m 3^^. wiv*« 

‘5ffH «Bf «R3T’ %f[3?nH5cT ITT^T^T TR+T^. 3 ^IT. (ft^t) ^«T I^V'J 

3^^. f^rT^T^t. &*3* 'RSjal * < iV^-'i^V'» 

3<a\». am w^5 ( anw^R^r) 33 H w zfuji, ?rwm 


?ttt^t *mrz sw?: ^tIet. w?r. (irn%^) 

%«5^5C anf^I Hr. %. $- 4^05. ^ 

\\o. H5T5HRft ! <T«T ^pHRT??r 3W^ 5t^. cR?T. 

JRHRrI ( Hff%^ ) 

«t. fe^FTRr ^HT^?T HtHf R ^feTT ( ) 

^3, 5RHR3 ( HT1%^ ) 

\\\. tft*PT*l H3|, qRTTHT^. ^T. HT. %. %. 

H?TO«3 ( 3?5TW ). *P3. HHT??; 

^r«5trfl?5 RR^E HFt 1 3T. 3HTT3RT 
3^. 3R3IT HTTJHH Hr5?r% HR Htl ( HT HTH^t $HT ) 

uf^jft, %T«it 3fa> <) HI3|. 
nte. wg. %o5H^ 

^^V*. Student-Activities (Letter to the Prime Minister) 
&9T. Progress of Education 


H) 5 t- 'i^.V's 

f^f. 1^v\» 




SV<j 


siren, nvi 

HR. 1^V<£ 


1^v<j 

H)sf. nvf 

f%3. nv< 




*T. IT. WT^-WTIH-^I 


qf^ $m, $m f*$. u*« 

X4<>. q>4qt*ft fafKWfR. war. tmCi, auq€t. \iv< 

\\f. You can also help the cause of IndianHlstory,f^^f^tvrre^Dec.l948 

*pan? 4 ito$ jrhan ‘jrrcgqri’ qrr q^n^n i \*c 

\*\. >Xu =gtfq*$cT %tn3T5ftq^’ g^rem q^rmT <i \vc 

^v»}. Presidential Address, ( Bom. Presidency Teachers’ Conference 
Nasik Session ) 3Tqi%5 ?Nft *TPR 


Xv»v. q^njsi-g^&T ( ^r, <kv.s 

X'j'a. qnO ^wrsjotR^q^fqqtft <m. iv*<{ 

v**. jt?tw *raq^ sm^r ausiiqtfl rturct 

(jpf$ ) 

W*. gjjrj?; ^r«fi5? trimeter w>ff. *im. tf. %. <i v#«; 


Presidential Address, XI Session, Indian History 


Congress; Delhi, VTPW. 


Dec 1948 


^v»v ‘tfamHl qr ^t. 3 . g^rerrc q^rqqr. <1 v** 

^c». ^rwr, VTT«PT. ^ 

\C\. VTTqrqT^ qtcTt% g^f 7T3^. ^T. iWrF ( ) l^vi-vs-y*, 

\6\. Not Abolition But Separation, Progress of Education, Aug. 1949 


mjwft llqraqtlf JT^fq. JR»n^ ( ) ni-v\ 

■\cv. ^=sq[ msn«qW 3 ^. ?r. q. 

fwm-g’-TRiiT 3i?qT?5. c i\v^ 

^<:^. gq: 5 iPrtt^t^t. ^rfs;. aiT^. T 


^Frrr%^r fliw 

\cc. %^cl 5?f^T^T^T^f T^. «ETfrift 
\t\* Tukaram—The Marathi Saint Poet. *H<W Radio Talk 

\s«. gfi f^grfre q q^T^T 3r«n?f. ^r. ) 

qrtpr ). 

g^wn^f q^r^R ). 

Dcstz. ^r. tr^rr 

w'i. f^wj f:WT f^ToSioi^;. St?t. 

^«A. 3TT^I STRTt ( qiBT^Tt; ). 

*rm (Rqgq i tflw^ r%5 ) 

^T'Tf nq^ft ?r^n:-q^-3i«q^q w. 
fim^T 3TT3qoT[ (qt. qr^X ). sqrqT^tm 
qf^rar *m3 ^f^iqr mzn WFr?fT«Wtq ftfr wi 
qw^qr g3rr<t ( sh g^ft). qqgn 
X«o. qrr^rq fWra ^ ^qq. stq^mT 

\o <j. 3jtrqfqg<t ( ^rw ). *im 


< io-'n-v«, 

<stT%. 

*T ‘)S^<» 

I 

^ snn. 1^0 

# nv 
nv 

ic < ^^'^o 

1 ^-\-v 



it. it. <thj$rc-§$R-4itrc 


m 

X«x. rf^rNF ntesfr-Tteos wm «tt (*r %rq g r 3 «nr *fnrx; ?) 

*n7TT«s-*r€i^r, ntn *?qrm, $qi ^ w 

X°X- sntn arrfa armf. qqgnn«q ©Tq&n \fent mqn <)\-v-^« 

\oy. jfcg^tr JTHT 3 <nq qwsfT q ^T^ff qT g ^^W 

gx^rx "* xn 2 . <iv\« 

\°'a- arrg. JT^ntqm (arrinqfxqqx ^qfnfifa gnraq). nfjrft arpret. isv» 

X°X. BfTXrsjqtf q mnqcr ntf, ^ nteftrsm q$ g ate «, 

X ov ». nrfeq anm rreq n. q. qi. ftqcrqrrfeq; wq. 

\°t. nrqxa>x inn nrqqn 
^v qq<3 qnn m gnmn wiw- 
Xi«. xrnraft, ^f^T 

X11. Maratha History Re-examined—A Review, qfXxm B. O, R. I. 

X'U. 5n«5KT?Rr (sj.. it. fq. =5nr q%5 ?n^ qjfqrrr) 

q>fq?n ‘t nrn 3 tfrr ^pqn’ qr qfqr^ft. 

Xi x- % it. qi^TTrrtq %55^i; qr=qr stt^t’ qT gw+id anwi't 

(qr^f ) Sqr 

X^v. tfi q^q<fr ^rqq (g. q. ?q. ^TTsr) qfqdT, ^fq?Tr ^T^fq^ grq^rfT 

X i qWTi^r ar^nq. ^q. 

Xi qnir^T q^qra ^th;. ^qr. t^t 

The Exact Date of the Destruction by lire oi‘Shanwar.Wada 
( Peshwa’s Palace ). of Poona, unpublished 

Xi c. fqw^fi^T lift qqt aPT^qq^TT. aqfwq. qrt TTTU^tfqq; q>ias ^o«-'a« 

^Tl^FT #5TT^f%^r»^E 

Xisifqrt^ q;f^ . nr. x. n. qTfq^ xfcr?tT ?r% i^x^ 

X^<>. qfn^qpqr qqr’arqw^ arnn nr. %• ^r. n. qif^qj xfqirT 51% i<£X y 

X\i. ^il^qTqq^ q>qin^rawrinqnr. ?. n. n. qif^q; fftqri 51% x^x^ 

X^> qln^qqw m. \. n. n. qifq^ ?a% n^x^ 

xxx» qftxr ma'qq nr. %.. ^r. n. qrf^qr n% t^xa 

xxv. *x nrqT nr. %. $. it. qrftq; icxv 

xx\. mwr^n'sqT qpr q Tqtrfm 

nfrqr^t qrfqdT m. %. Tt. n. qrffo xfqqn n% i^xv 

XXX. nm nrwr ^?iqtt; 

xmqr€r ^Tfsiq srrgHt nT. \. it. n. qrf^q; 51% x«X v 

Xxv». an«s<Wt qmprqfr m. f. n. n. qrf^R x ^xv g§ x«^ 

xx<s. nfnr ^fq nT. %. #. n. qrffo 51% i^Xv ?. x°^ 





if. if. Stew 


\\\. 35 >RR-*i 5 rf *IW» «POT 

X * «• «RTT?fW 5 ^ 

XXX- ?fi»r 

\\X. ^T^R. JTTT^ft n?T ‘ 

X\X- *R?T<t gel ?TT. %. fFT 

X X*- 15 . 3 . %. 

UV 2 rcRT Tm q. tf. 

\\\. »rl»rr% *n%fto5 p w. 5 . tf. »t. qrffo 

XX' 4 - srfaw^R ^ ^H.?r *tt. 5. tf. jt. 

\\C. Jfm *t^T 


( 

*TT. %. $. A. *Tffe 
*TT. ?. £. if. iTTffo *RrR| 
*TT- ?. tf. $. 5fjf$<R ^Kl^l 

*r. f. *r. 4 . ?fc(fn 
vrr. %. tf. v. qrf^^B sfaw 

*TT. %.. tf. *1. *nf% ^fcP^l 


*TT. f. #. H. flrt^l 


S^rr 


?TT. tf. JT. ^fafrl 

»rr. ?. *i. jt. ?mri 

*TT. %. tf. tf. 3 T 1 ^ SlcI^ 

*n. 5. *i. »t. 

*11. %. (l. *t. 3 lffo 


\v«, ^fcr 

Xvx. *tt?3^>t f^nte 

^vy. 

\V\. tfl^RT^r ^’Tt^ 

3;^ 3 Riqor Rfjf'r ?rr ?7 »tt. %. it 4. ^rf^ 

XvvfY'fjRT*! spfpErr «tt. %. ?i. 4. ?fci^ 

XVv*. t*E arfoft »II. JT. IRIfT 

xv^. 5r^.oTRr|<r gvri'nr »rr. %. $. 

xv«>. ^rv??: 

X^o. ?TR?nsi fcl ‘'fsorarq” 

XM. *iaf 5 RT« wi 
X*A^* 45T5T ^TT^f^T f, 3^q 

X<aX- SR'ff 

XV. 

xv- 5 w*ro«rrcft 
X*a^* wjt^t Tre^r 
3^1 3TTKg^r ^ *fT 
\\c. % 5 R RTfftW ' 3 ITRfW 
X’a’i- ^nsn^m 


>> 


>* 


>> 


>) 


)> 


>> 


*TT. %. ?t. 4. ^IcF^T 
«TT. %. t. 5*1$$ ?)%1^ 
VTT. %. $. ?Kf^ 

VTT. 5 . tf. *t- 
*TT. %. $. ?T. 

X^o. ff 67 T^T?f ?• 3 . 4 . ^Tfifo ?rai^ 

X - ^rwr| 3^r 3T«fsrr ht«i ^ jT^r^r 

*r^R pr, tf. ht. %. ^t. $. wrf'fo i^ixT 

X^- p>r^T^ ?ff|crr” 

»f. ^r. * wrr. %. $. *t. w 


*!$ %. 

51% x<jx^ ?. 

51% 'UX’A ?• ^ 
51% X<:X^ S- 
51% <U\\ ?. X<s^ 

5I%X<sX^2- M 

51% ?• 

51% X<JX^ Z- ^ 
51% XiX'* 2- 
51% X^X'* Z> 

51% X<J\^ i- 
51% X^X' 4 Z‘ 

51% XcX' 4 S- 
51% X^X' 4 2- 
51% x^X' 4 2- , >.^' , > 

51% XCX' 4 2- 

51% X^X' 4 V° 
51% X^X 14 1 < X40 

51% X^X' 4 

.51% X^X' 4 ^' 4< ^ 

51% X'iX' 4 XV 
51% X^X^ ^V 
51% XcX^ 4 ^V 
51% X^X' 4 ^•' 4 ^ 

51% XcJX' 4 ^• V4<{ 
51% X ^X* 4 XX' 4 

51% X ^X' 4 XX' 4 

51% X «5X s4 XX' 4 
51% XcX<s X. 
51% X<X«£ X. 

51%X^X <J ^X 

51% X^X' 4 ' 4 ^,^X 

51% X<SXS ^XX® 



jfiwit'iMFf 'mrerc qhr qfftq 

f^T^T 

?. JJjR mrcft ^rai55*r 5 ^-sr^ast ^* k f^N*-ftr. 

fl . JT35ft-3TT3fa &HT; ?t *^3 3T«T«J-3n3te «5o5, ftr. 
a. nsd>, «cTct ssitilqre gmff sra u ? ^ jU <m-gqf*2iz, % *?. fa. 
jwit 5iTai (33><fa ) amiTO; k \ r §. d S'UR—gqi^ase, g. jt. fa. 
Siqtf® (^t ?fa) ssmtqre, ^ * 0 >3*—sT^riqq;—ton ?^g*n 

‘jut q*g*TJW3> q>T^5T. aw qivF; *r*nft - 3 % i ?fa$T3. . 

3 . «rcg $fa^w ^rsrhqfq; tts^: T’-nq^T nr ?. «. si* *<£^R 
3rrqT5 g. *-?t f^ren *Twi«jfaa wt&» ^nsqfa wq;far 
iT3Ccr=fre ; kwr «»rm?- *tt. ?. €. tfass-, (si% tc^) 

f^oftg-VTT. ?. S. JT35I \\\ d ^ faPZ'tffa *TT. •?. 9. jfaoS 

(qtVt^K 3nqreT^r gin^R), ^iqf«r^ jtt. s. g. jtsss, ^nsramiq^ 

3. ^ll?R ?6I^: **TTqir : All India Modern 

History Congress — General Secretary. 5 ^ q f g^«qy qJT^IRqfl^T 

9a^; K W* —T%mm*w, wan 3T^TfT?T^; ?. h. \ ^v<; 

f?# arm^. 

V. ifiTR «Wl):—n^ 5 ? 

gq| ^^q>l9 Rnf^f3 coopted for the Session^ Corresponding 

Member ; ^ % qig^ *fsfT ^ qi qiW?r?P^t lac? wfira. 3?T^55ft^T^t 

<gaqa, 3^ goqTg Local Secretary RT qg;gifiq. gtrft ^y« 

Ordinary Expert Member nominated by Government of India 
3 jjf&r Member, Research and Publication Committee— 3 Tf 3 rafqiqg 

* ^ 13 , 

s. qjT^qnCr 

qig*r 3qr«T8j K\\ < * ^ ?^v^ ; ^qr^ n. bt. qftq^ ^ 

UH; \<k*\ § iw, 3^: ^qt'iqg ^ sTTSTamiqq. 

q*ogWI5T WWlSi t/lqJT 

^ITT^T?( : Nominated by Govt, of India,—an expfert 
member on the Cultural Sub-commission —$^y<£ qTnq 

m 



*g*m-S»»TPT'W 

\S- srffcr^i ftrafor tftj:. K\ Hindustani School 

llook Commitee Hindustani Board tretQ^; 

3<TT«IS5 *5^ %oft; S^R^tR 3?*W; \ WR 

uy^ %«at^«rf- ateftgTf; 3Maj. (*. g* ** 

m5). 

C. £*R *firt>5t ( QR? €1W^ RR33T ) WTR5. 

<*. Deccan College Post-Graduate Research Institute : nominated 

member, three years. 

1°. Member, Provincial Council of Education : (Govt, of Bombay ) 
since commencement till the abolition of the Hindustani Board. 
( 1948-50.) 

11. * Member, Maharashtra University ( Patwardhan ) Committee 
appointed by the Govt, of Bombay, for preparation of the 
Draft Bill. 

1 ^. Member, Text-Book Committee, Bombay Govt, (i) For Marathi, 
(ii) For History. 

a v isitor, Yeravada Central Prison: 1950 — Continuing three years. 

ttf. cTHISIT pHl Sfafa: (5'lt «WR) 3T?RT<3 RT WSi 1W. 

1^. Hindi Teaching Committee: Chairman-June 195C-(Bombay State). 
H. State Board for Monuments and Archives ( established 1950 ) s 
Expert Member nominated by Govt. 

1 *. Peshvva Daftar Committee, ( established Bombay State—1948 ):— 
Member. 

1 *. Poona University : Nominated by the Chancellor, Governor of 
Bombay, as a member of the Court of the Poona University ; 
a member of the Academic Council ( assigned to the Faculty of 
Social Sciences ). Nominated member, Advisory Committee to 
help the first Vice-Chancellor, Poona University ( six months 
only—Committee dissolved ). 

1 ^. University of Bombay : Member, co-opted for Marathi by the 
Faculty of Arts-1922-27 

S. N. D. T. Indian Women’s University : Elected member of the 
Senate for several years. 

UYd STsff 

’RR, 3$ $55'T<fT^ Rim. 

Maharashtra University Association ( Regd. Act XXI-1860):— 

S. Organiser ^ ^ 

^\. Managing Trustee, Agni-Hotra Trust, Shikshana Prasarak 

• Mandali, since foundation in 1927 (?) 

qiqR snsigmTRcr. 



#. *r. sit. qta^R «itat 4vn felt $4* \ * t 

a«s. faajr frw* toss : gsmqq; g gwg^ mn irgji ftgzqfo. 

^ ♦ 

srRRg Jww: «hw, wq^qr^g x my (?) wgaigigg. arttf g<? 

qqfoiCr gssj. 

R\». R^fiCt ggr wsr 3ft: «ST*?*tfr gwgq, ggtf u». <s graft. (g’wi 

isran). 

R18?*3T JTRRq; ft§5& 3®f: ggft?M<£A®. 

RS. sftRR gtog qrggisg g^i : ^ f^zoira x\X*. ( g2 srr 
g*«n «rsc.) 

\°. WRrRte/Rg&P ggss *g<n : qnfotfi g<Rq ggtf ** 

\ ?. * 3^ gre^h: R*«n : ggrgg *& 

\*x. ^s[5iigii%3i^ gw 3 ^ : «t 4^ g^ g^g g^g g:l<t g«t. m« 

gi^g 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute : Elected member. 

Regulating Council sfpr. qiqg Wgg]gTqd gdd. 

* V. «ERft wnfl sigiftift rri : 3?^qj q;T4^T<t gq?q. 

ft^r srgrc ^ 3of: ar«i«r ggtf ^ * 1 ^ -1 ^^-y« (?) 
g^Kis tfgmw gik^ (gg?): ggig?, w^gej 

U^-VY. 

^'S. g^Ris ijfgiqT «w w^tugg x\*\ (?) 

\<c. tqgqTt tia^sjiTj wRigg't: qiiq^rti gqgr, 

\%\o qiqgt. 

\<\. siftqq nigg^q, fg. $vmv. «i«ig*gg^ x v< \ qieg gr<*. 

Vo. gRqlg wftg gg® 3^ : ei^, ^gTq^qigg— x\*\ 

qi^g. • 

vt. $faw?g gsg^aig RtBigcft 3^ : sqisqg-sqg* q^, uu 

. X\\°. 

VR. st^ris 3^ : sRqter* wiq^tqigg uva sTRcugiqg. 

V3. 3^ iRi^t ^gi55g 1 (a.q> gwqq; ?. g. m?°), g?^q 

gggqigg; ^q™- x %y-» A« qi^. 

vv. gn^f#i5feR^ RS55 gof : 3?qiqq; x % ?v ; stt^. 

va. gqg r tg t%iT^ rw gof: gwgq, qn^rft g^q-gqr^g qrt# 
vs. gRnrgssgoiJ ntqA®. 



W IT. IT. *Tra^K qgq*$-“$PWT*4*f 

f 

tf'®. ffoas ^T*RT35*I 4iat S'ft f Maharashtra Libraries Association: 

©tag a^rf^FTft 

yc. sftndw tffq^g floras gSt: i^t gqsq-i>T4qsiftofr g^q. 

W , U^l 4555 jot: ' SWK* 5 €^¥T =5155 

'ao. qwitaiQtti as® jof: \%^\ x. g. 4 srrcramraa. 

M. 4*?«T ftr«T$m : ^4^=0 -^tfT 5^-MU*^v. 

«A^. gf?5J TO k&X J'fl : ai^-Uv^. 

M. t%> srsiteR 4§55 jot: ^nf^sRt gs*q ?w aig? 

‘a*. arn^t gsg%*ra ^tarra^ q>rcgn;: ‘^qw -u^K qigg 

*A t A. 5> c ^ti 5TI§fOI 4q jot : ^Tqtvqg -?Rtft *t3. 

4tem^t J^l : Board of Control 

•as. ^{^ratsc 4 §o 5 jSt : g^q %%xt ^ (?) (^rai J3T3) 

•AC. %a?OT B55ft jot: 3qvq^ ^vVUV, •# PPIT«* 

q«55 g^q - \\U-%\\\. 

•A^. ?€tag 3?rq^ 4gs qaf • ^sq!3 

^o. 4 jt 5 : ^qpq^r k \y * - ? ^ K ® ^ 

51RT •fisofw wr^- 4555 : qiiqWrg^q uw» qi^g ^t^. 

%,\. «ft saacft ^isft witq; 4555 : ^tqi«q^r qm 4®t v-k q^ =qi^ 

^ «4 *. JT% 4555 joj: ^"tqTvqg 01^ ^T^. 

4:4g 4tc^ 4555 joj: (u^< j) a*n^ 

it^t K»‘KR q^ 3qvq^ t ^3, 

4r gRistt 4555 : ^q^qsj-ggR 4# vv =qi^. 
Irani 5Enr^ A&x : q»iqq>r4 g^q—gqfl orgg 

^\9. sfRg s^gV^g^ ^reria^t: q.T%Tfr g^^q 0 

% gqtf qst^t q4. 

ggg *rct?ft fq^i^q mt& srm-fam* fafa : gtq?qq» 

q ^q^r-uu sn^gmiqg =qT^. 

W. School Board Poona City Municipality : Co-opted Expert 
Education Member : gf?f^ ^ 

vso. qrK^Tiq snf^q aftqq : ww mvu <514^4 g^q qqg. 

3^ g?qr aqq* qq qs#r. 
vs?. 4teaqf^f 4ai^r spig^g : z& 





r. r. rt. RtasgR rNt &qr$r W 

qTar«iRW W ~%. R. ftsaft: *m Rtat Ri$t. 

9ft ftn%faRP*$ ^RtRTR fRRI (g¥ imSt) Regd. W?W(t 3R*R 

r$ R<qa. 

\»V. et 4 fal% sfafa 3^ * RipfRnft sr*r ft<Sf V 5 r*$ (?) 

'S'A. RR?I oRPsRRRT^T g^ : fRzaflg. n ? *' U U =RT<qt=R R^. 

'vj^. jot ftfesg; 3R<;g5 siRRft go?; (®rrat 3^ RtRRRansq) * RR 

Rilfolft RR*R K^R'-RR, (?) 

\S\S. RRTRRi RftS5R 5 qfp srfo^R 3^—*RTRat«nS, K%\R 

v»<i. srrqy^R? %?rt •• tfmas—n ®?-?\°% 

• RPraqni^ fzqoi RRpRR. 3TTRR RlfR aRH $3 Rl|. RlftlRTR Deccan 
History Congress — ( $t. g^R ), RfHTg qfcRR R¥o5 ( 3TT‘it RT$-T ^R\ ) 

gtfr, rrr fRRK «3o5 (arraf ?), RRfK «§«*, s 5 ? (Rwft 

tt;q;T| r^ rr. r. anar rrr RtCf,), ^ «?Ct rr^sri, rIIrr*, at^Tf^, 3 ^ 

3T€^qt, a§R Sf. RtRiT^ RS3, 3T. Rl*R R5S5, RRRR^ 

sg^t Rgs (RTARIRR), ^ q#a4 atatf^cr^R, 3>»t (gqR \\K\, 55R^=R 
RTtTR^), RRRR* RR, «Tfrr 3 TRrJ 9?Rt# RRR 3TRT, *t»T I%RT =RI<5. RTf^RST. 
Rfl3 vs<J af^ 3TCTI 3T^« R?Rf 3TR^ M 5RT ftRT5qT, pT5qT, =RT^ 3Tl|a 

mi 5 rt atfR? r 51 ^ 1 . 


('•ft. >ft. $. 31^ RRR>3 RTRifiRRR) 


R=a> RTRR RtR^TR 



3* 

ITT. sn. 3T. 3*, 

[ ?Tf ipzMf? JTtt 3TR S5IR 3TRft 3n|fT.3Tt^^ ?sfa 3TT|?T. ] 


«rsf^T q»fR ^RtoHt ^ifr 

STRTfiR* $T3f3te. %. 

‘arR^rena’, ffTg^Tsrt^T n*r. rr. 

‘aRWR^TSW^ RTWlfo 5R?. ^ Y 

«H!«55*1R, SIT. fa.—H3NU3^ VRUfT. 
R% \* 

areto *nr, scrt srttIt SrCrt. ^ r■ \ ^ 

3T55313?[ = TTfa^T. R O 

‘aTT3¥’ = 3 RTCt3 RT. 

4 

‘aTRRRIRST’, H^KTHt^T JT«T. R\. 
‘arR.i*, «|l 3 >TRta <TTfanw»5T5?.^Y. 

^35 ^*fia iwRcft 3 rt faqr arem. ? 
‘^3^3’, &. 3RM5R5. M. 
tRssfar iftfa? qRteRft faRTwtr. 

t°. 

artfagTrft 5 ^ETT, qjiq 3 ^n«5tcr. 

u-ss. 

afifeflRfR *gsft 3TWT^T 3 RR. ^ ^. 
artRST, aftfteT 'TfT. 

«se^ = JTRmtft to. 

f%. n.,—irtH^JTcfl^ JR55T. K-YK 
ai5rq fliigvn^rq ^t4T 

«ft=^5pqT0fT qfqi 5T?IT. R o. 

mm falRftWR^. 

•sfafaq, 3t^TiT|RnRidt. ^ ^. 

*fa«T«T *to. { %. 

^RT%, fa. 3T.,—3%% 5R 3^fa. 

qnmkz = ^rn?t¥. 

*raf¥R-s*iR<jn, ^ 51 ^ 


Vieftfatifts, <Tqh?lT,aT^^T. 

?u. 

^T3niT3=5ft 

fsfa’jiqnsqKrtq qifa5TTf^« 5rs?. 

^Y. • 

juHnwiw. \\. 

fwil 3?qWT. Ro\. 

%?r vtiRT, i?J5Ri5R?;^ t \». 

%<rtT q?[tcft« TT^, aTTT«gt€T55. %R. 

3^*ifa?. <;y^h. 
n. 5 .,—^ ?qR ql—*i«sfMfa 
SWR^T. U's-^KH 
^Tfa^R, %. ST. 5 .— 

qfar anfa q>fa. 

‘%§qft’ = 55|R fa^lST?. R\. 

*t*t qgt^Tcs snf^gi^. ^y. 
gR««TJ N ftwjqra?, \. 

3t4. y^. 

^t?T \3 

if) 3 U^V Y^. 

ITTSRfRTR^* 5R55T. 
fagTS, STRR3JT. Y*. 

nlfa? m€xz l #i 5n|^R-^-avrr- 

q^fr. 6. 

—.» ^<T<RRT 3 ^. 6. 

‘(^T) fafa? =3ffa’. Ro. 

— 5 Grow mrs. r r . 

‘(^T ) ^Tlfa ^T^’. 

() wmjft, *T 5 T 3 *Rt% wnft, qt=t 

ai?IR»TR. ^O. 

=?3?t, mRqrt^ y. 


?vsy 



* qnbrtfo* ««?. 

' I 

( «ft ) ^tqq* *13TS5 OS wft. 

*if* IT*t. ». 

foa&, fa. *RR^(!) 

*qST ( *. *5. <»$• ). £—\\. 
faw§Z iwfas, ^HT^T «w 
ftpjqi^ faqq. ^. 

©q-.srratcfta, ftqamT, a^q ••3m% 

qT3?K. Y^-KH. 

—’ gqq^qT. yv». 

swft = f*ra. q\. 
qmwTqpqT, gft^T, giftqft® 

qqiqk arrfar 5 %^. **V-ttq. 
qraiqit^ qqwrc^qT. k °%. 

5iarqTf«qT qqsqT% g<q. u q. 

^qqfig'RT ?T3. 

qpfaq^k arifq ffnaT^ 

Yd-A®. 

Sfq^qT^T f.Ta. V. 

sfagqifa, q. =qT 3&*q. \ «. 

T5»r, ?&fafsq. K\. 

Mmfaw &. %mni *>5^. ^ \ . 
gq^ipz, ftiqqft. K 0 . 

35515 ft aft*K q aRigilq. qf-qT 

aqra qT^qK qq. 

faqif&q = ^anur. ^y. 

‘fqfqqsq,’ gqqrr^rq fasq.u. 

‘ q’Mmqn^qiq,’ qqiqit^T 

‘qT^rqrqiT^qTqi’q^q n«. 

“ qr^iqT«Ti?qTq,’ g%.*rcr3 ^ qqiqT^, 
qt^tg^qi. ?u-?U. 

(«ft) qwqqas. R», 

‘ ^iTqqn,’ urai f^^atcfta ^a 

qg®. Y. 

—’ ft^pgff^qr jnqwfcrtte. 


qrer, ar>%t?fta 

qnqgT * ^qT5n. 

qiug^rafi g«, aiT^q^q. $\. 

qtaaiqi^T q^rtqft (?) qqr (f. a. 

‘^qCrqati^q’ 5RTqrt% anflr g%^r%. 
??y-?h. 

‘qq^,’ WfrgqT^rq qq. ft. 
qq^qq = qf^q^q, qTqSTSlif^t ITqqi^t. 

H. 

qftqqrq ^*fta q^7, R. 

qf^^qqq = ^m^qsfta q?^qq f%fT 

qnw. 

qqkqT q=qq *u3. y^ — y ^. 

( mt ) qqf%? e^^qq? aqm 

«fl?qm1r. ?<x>. 

— 3TTm 3TT3^% q^f%? wifr. too, 

— acfTm qKJiqrjJ, t ®Y. 

— qt^T q;ia sniq '^4. 

— qt^T fqiaeiq fjqt^t 

qWT. ? oo-^o^. 

— qt^T 5f?qq>Ta. ?•>*, \o^ t \o\, 

— qt=qi fqqiqsqqa. t o t ~ \ o \, 

— qfqt arTg^quT. 

— qi% sftejTgq. \o\, 

— qt% qn4. ?<>*-?<><£. 

— qft 5irq?qTq. 

qqq^fsqT qii^q gf5, 
qqqm, qqr ^qiq*. q«. 

( ?ft ) qTq^q, fqqW q5To5. 
qTqgqT 3mq 5tq \C-\%. 

qTifr anm q*Tty^. YY-YH. 

qiqwTicq qjoq 3TTFft gssiaft 3itq< qkqt 

Iqq^qiq^ qq:T5r qisqR qq. \$-v» 

m. if?.—wftqr 





sRfSfr. K *-'«*. 

Wl^Cr^ flmfa, sfaH ^55. YO. 
qiftps qq*ff ‘ wisrcWtefis 5 arq^q. 

**-*Y. 

‘ $$*,’ 3t<t% UN. 

3ft, 5 . ?n.— 1 ‘wisrW. u-^. 

‘foil ft<3W*’, &. f. qt. fa. U. 
‘‘wnrowa’, p g«iei% fa*. h. 
‘q^cwilw:’, qiqqzqf *Rfc far^cc \. 
qRR<? q»#a. = TSNRi^r gq, qqwV- 
qrqT . 

qw^qiqi = *f's q*mqq. <i. 
‘q^im’, fniRq^snsrsH i^h.vsy. 

q^giTO, qqnqqR-ftrsqtci ^thrrr. vs. 

‘qft^q’ *qiq SKRT 3T*t. 

qqqR f^qiq^R ftRiVq. vs. 

‘qqqR’^ft jgfq?ft. h fc. 
qqqR = wg*, wnra* $w ott<t 
qRqitf. \. 

‘qt?’, <q^rt an. qvs. 
ffiqsNqi sqtqiratcfR iisjq qis^q. 

y^-KK. 

flq&, q^qq, arrf^T qmqns. R\. 
3ftq»T, qpsizq;^ ^Rqrvft. y. 

3fi% ^qvtTq tifc*. \\,\v. 

'\nfw', viT^q sqi€fg. ft. 
T=^»T, N^q, qra^RT, \. 

^ q%—qJI3fqqq-pRiIT. \ ? vs 

—, «qRTF%er qqKi ^qT. u^. 

—%qiq;qtdt55 ciiftq; srifq qtq. 

q5i^f¥RT«qi 

qcrms^ wt^. q^~lvs. 

—JiqTsfT RR'qfjff qsiq^t. ^«. 

qqiqq^qT iqqRT fqqqi^r TTsrmq^ 
f^r ms, ^o-H. 


qam^qT 4qrq?^ «nfti qn. 

.’ \\-\R. 

—HqufNqT qq^iq 3fqqNqT fa q^qqT. 

H, 

—^.?nq^5 qq; h-M. 

—^qW ^"JIUt^qT iqq^q^s 

trqT«^ qq. \ \-\y. 

‘avqT^s’ qfqqr. y. 

qvnq^ftg^f, Kfa ^gg'q fqWf^qi^V 

qj^qT q fl^tq qg^q qrqreqq^ qsft. 

smmm = qqqR. 

qq^?,qq^q qi?T2q;i^ ?qjqS = qqqR. 

K. 

qifq ^aqq $Tsq. ^ 

9rfc f ?F. »1. , -ffiqsr'sqT 0^:5ntqt?ft3 
q^q 3Fif^T qranq. v$-\\ 
^qforsqwjqoij ?j] 'q^qT'jfrq 5l ; iRqR, 

q^iq. \ %,r° 

5^, flTrqi 3RqiRTqT, «pqq qiNiq- 

°qT^ pqq^ ra^qtqtoi q^f%. y. 
qsRin, q^iqqt^-ra^fq, f^onq^. vs 
q^'qqr^t fiqgfS, 3fi-qT ^ y . 

‘ qRiq^t ’ f%m. ^ ^. 

3^qqf% arq^rq, 3TtT^qMt?5. ^ ^. 

‘ g^Tqqqqfgq. } 

nq, *n.qT. ■, -5iif ©qqcfm NR>qi 

Btn® qi^lfiqjfq fifoSl^qt q^- 
i^l§<?fRT qqq. vsy-vs^. 

msfa, f^q^jiqfR. q. 

—, qfqqiflt^». q. 

‘ mafa ’ , qqqR qq: ftr^q. ? . 
*rqRft, qqrqq^. 

RRa?q ftreq sm% qup. y r . 
ftsqircr, qfigqiqi^T. n. 
gqq^ mV, 3Ttf^qt^@= f^^RR. % \ , 

qm qfV, % c . 


( 





tfcnjmror 'flpga srawsMt' 
armvRn. x\t. 

‘TT5T3*njfta jrt#t« n^q’ &.fcntif. \\. 

‘ *ncT3^ * (flTf*) vfa. x\. t 
.‘*n^’ *«rrc, qifwfop * 1 * 5 . 

» A '• 

mp*iiraTj*. u 

fiftrcft. 5TT. (%. , -TO $*fT3 Jll^* 

gft«ra, *|T 3 *T 4 ta. m . • ■• 
ffrwt'wfr «RWT<. ■ 

fa=$5rra. t«v. 

3TT1% JTTJlft. Y X . 

ktaror fT2’=i%^^5qr q^mHiffT^u. 

* Trozqj. 

(tfl) flfiRRT «FT3, q?RK 

q*ft«5. Y», 

?raroft. 5 . 

*UWpft-3«OT, fl. T V>^ =^T3RJ<T. * o 
.=» ^3^. K\. 

(fstfiq), frat.H. 

f^*HR = sftfcgtfia g^vc Jif^c. n ^. 

‘^srrsi’ H|rgvn^iq *i*j. n. 
cftroto, qlcRi tt*u. \ o. 

TOl^a, slqMt. ao-ttl 

‘«ref^’, «?T3*ri^q qif^nfqq; 5i«*. ^y 

*s. qsfqftvt. 

^TT*f5T qf%cT,%q «)?TW?t?0[«. 

sruninfi *v*. \ 3 . 

’‘TOaqsr, q?TTO q*fi5i a;^ fe?q. \. 

^<35 (afifs^r) ^ 

= 1%3TT^. 1 o \. 

‘f^g’, q^RR q*tfa fl'Eqfrfhr i%?q. v». 

‘sflRTSS’^T 3^4. Y ^. 

l^,ft»T3I«qT 3?:SFT5lttte RI%fl.Y<;-H ? . 

51^551=^, IRraft ^T%?igr t qT,-snqjqq:rlT. 

?u. 


«i?, vc «i ^vraft nHn v^Jfterik, ‘«a 
qHtafa’ sraft^r. l.'a-Rt, * 
wt| svrate %fr^H ftai^qr «^w- 
g^Ht s*?. \sy-vj^. 

‘( tfT ) *IT£R5l 

«sr«q). c-xt. 

—^t qro. <. 

*—% gps. U-U. 

—# q^RPT. 

mqS ^ g^c 555 . \* . 
ltrqT^T ?£» * q^ruk. t. 
fa 3qTO*Rft f»«s*iT. 

—vttifr, 

—^T^T, 5R13^5^1 3 ^. 

w. <\% *.*. 

fa\=$\ ‘wmra’ <t.q^«ft. w. 

‘ sNsipft fq«g ’ q*RR ^*fia Vf ***** 

yfR i%?q. ». 

‘ 5IN ’ «s?T^T 3T^. ^ H. 
s^ar, jjt^raq: Mt. Ro.RR. 

ht. , —MraTjRsi <tfS - 

jmT-*i^.^-K. 

rsj5T|%, m m.,— '73TOT *r «Wt 

3W55tcI 31Tf?r^^ 5^T. 

«vti5(t artJT^, qRT ffgqna. %. 
gRqcfi pw, x «*. • 

guNt i>T3 gf3, 3^1 Jt^tefia.nY. 

sFtTOq»% ^y. 

‘ € 3 ^ ’ mpt qjtsq. 
w^qiifi, flfT3J7i#c «*c. X VR<^. 

— =qt 5?aT%T%S. R*. 

•*-€ia jitstHt gj?3T. ^ x. 

—qit^T H|Tqi=Cf mH. R6. 

‘ ’ h. ^t. jit. &nts. rx. 

|55T3^I^T %,a!’«qi fa 3T^.fT® <fl?T. 
. - Y ^' 

Sfl^SRT q;T55. \ 0. 
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